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ADVERTISEMENT. 


■  The  Edition  of  1824,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  which  has  for 
psome  time   been  out  of  priot,  and  upon  which  the  present  is 

bunded,  haa  been  generally  esteemed  for  its  correctness,  and 
r  a  valuable  body  of  materials  for  the  illuatration  of  the  Mork 
■"Collected  by  Mr,  Park,  including  numerous  manuscript  notes 
r  Ritson,  Ashby,  Douce,  and  other  eminent  antiquaries*,  but 
BMpecially  ou  account  of  the  important  corrections  and  additions 
I  by  its  much-lamented  Editor,  Mr.   Richard  Price ;  for 
ivbom,  though  his  name  did  not  appear  on  its  publication,  It 
rvedly  obtained  considerable  reputation. 
With  regard  to  what  he  contributed  under  the  head  of  addi- 
ft^ons,  may  be  mentioned  in  particular  his  notes,  or  rather  essaj-s, 
a  the  Lais  of  Marie  de  France,  on  the  Sason  Ode  on  the  Victory 
f  Athelstan,  on  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  on  the  Visions 
fiif  Piers  Plouhman,  and  his  learned  Preface,  in  which  is  con- 
tained a  very  interesting  view  of  the  inquiries  that  form  the 
Bubjects  of  Warton's  work,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 

■  them,  their  progress  since  the  publication  of  his  work,  and  of 
e  controversies  to  which  it  gave  rise.    The  corrections  made  by 

tCr.  Price  must  be  considered  also  as  having  added  much  to  the 
tlue  of  the  edition  ;  both  tliose  which  apply  to  errors  in  War- 
d's glossarial  notes,  and  those  wliich  resulted  from  a  collation 
*  many  of  the  specimens  "  with  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Ifuseum  or  editions  of  acknowledged  fidehty."  The  latter, 
»m  the  great  carelessness  of  Warton  as  a  transcriber,  were  very 
DierouB,  and  not  less  important,  many  passages  having  been 
i  quite  unintelligible  from  errors  in  copying. 

•  Sm  Eiliwr'i  PrrlkcF,  p.  (OS). 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  very  necessary  task  of  freeing  Warton's  work  from  a 
defect  which  so  greatly  impaired  its  value,  has  however  been 
carried  out  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  present  edition, 
through  the  zeal  and  care  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  who,  on 
learning  that  the  work  had  once  more  been  placed  in  my 
hands  by  the  Publisher,  not  only  most  kindly  offered  to  collate 
the  text  of  the  specimens  in  the  earlier  period  by  the  best  manu- 
scripts, but  has  contributed  a  considerable  number  of  notes  of 
great  interest,  from  the  important  corrections  and  additional 
information  which  they  contain.  In  addition  to  these,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  M.,  the  present  Edition  has 
received  an  accession  of  various  valuable  Notes,  which  have 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  both 
deeply  versed  in  the  earliest  form  of  our  national  poetry ;  by 
Mr.  Wright,  Editor  of  the  Collection  of  the  ^  Ancient  Political 
Songs*  lately  published  by  the  Camden  Society;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thoms,  the  Secretary  of  that  Society;  the  Rev.  R.  Garnett,  of 
the  British  Museum ;  and  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Taylor, 
Gresham  Professor  of  Music.  These  are  severally*distinguished 
by  the  initials  T.  or  Th.,  K.,  W.,  W.  J.  T.,  R.  G.,  and  E.  T.  I 
have,  moreover,  ventured  occasionally  to  add  a  few,  which  bear 
my  own  initials. 

It  remains  only  to  state  that  those  Additional  Notes  from  the 
collections  of  Dr.  Ashby  and  Mr.  Park,  which,  having  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Publisher  too  late  to  be  otherwise  inserted 
in  the  edition  of  1824,  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volumes, 
have  in  the  present  Edition  been  annexed  to  the  passages  to 
which  they  relate :  and  as  the  present  enlarged  form  of  the 
page  has  occasioned  numerous  alterations  in  the  references  both 
in  the  Notes  and  Index,  much  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
errors  which  oflen  result  from  such  a  change. 

RICHARD  TAYLOR. 

May  18th,  1840. 


Some  Notices  of  the  i.ate  Kickard  PnicE.  Esg. 


f  my  lamented  friend  Mr.  Price,  to  whom  tlie  euperintendence  of 
)  edition  of  IS24  waa,  at  my  suggextion,  committed,  the  following 
a  may  be  preserved  in  this  page,  as  testimonials  of  the  estima- 
n  which  his  character  and  acquiKtueDts  have  been  held  by  men 
ig^R.T. 

E  Dr.  O.  J.  TitoiiKci.iN,  til  hit  work  talitUd  "  Da  Danorum  Rebui  Ceil'it, 
"  heinif  Ihfjirtt  idiliim  of  Btowitlf  pMithtd  ;  Copenhagta,  1815. 
**  Quanta  Tera  apud  veterea  celebritnle  et  ailmiratinnc  flonierit  Welandua, 
A  inde  liquet,  quod  regum  decu>  ifilfrcdus  Magnus  (ut  me  mnniiit  vir  Joe. 
Jtimut  et  mlhi  amieiHimai  Richahuus  Pbice),  in  itia  veraione  Conicilntionii 
VtbMophiK  ab  Ad.  M.  Sever.  Boeihio  acriptie,  '  &c.,  p.  266. 

Dr.  iAUtt  GkiUM,  tn  " HgrnnorutH  ftltrU  EefkiitH  lulfrprtlatin  ThtMiica;" 
U6tlingrn,  ISSO. 

"  Pertaum  V.  CI,  literarum  causa  iter  Anglicanum  ingredientem  de  his 
Mymnis  compellavi.  Itaque  i>  Pricio  auctor  fiiit  viro  doctUtiaio  ct  hitma- 
mtiimo,  ut  omnee  traniambi  et  ad  me  mitti  curaret,  brcvique  lempure  ab  illo 
nacliu  nun  quod  antea  (rustra  diuque  exspectaverum."— p.  1. 

The  ntv.  W.  D.  Catir>E*KE,  in  M?  Inlraduclion  to  the  lUuttrattoni  ofJiigh- 
*"      «  Pottrg,  by  the  latr  Rtv.  J.  J.  Conybeare. 

"  Be  had  not  inierted  the  origiiTal  Saxon,  in  the  tin dera landing  that  it  is 
A  btentlnn  of  Mr.  Pnica  to  nublish  it  critically  in  the  iioTk  on  Solon  Poetry 
Ueh  hr  hoi  announced  in  hiB  very  valuable  Edition  of  Warton't  Hiatury  of 
■gliih  Poetry.  The  learning  and  acuteneu  of  that  able  phitoWlat  and  ami- 
ay  will  dmibtleaa  clear  away  tbc  difficulties  which  have,  in  a  kw  iiiitancea, 
Med  the  present  tranalalor  to   the  neceeaity  of  circuituui  and  conjectural 

I  The  htte  Mr.  Edoar  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  the  translator  of  Wace'a  Clironicle  of 

9  Norman  Conqueata,  in  hia  "  Lagi  of  the  Atiimeimgert  and  Trvvbadourt." 
yMt\%tt»  iheelawere  in  the  printcc'a  hands  when  the  new  Edition  of  Warton'i 
y  of  Engliali  Poetry  appeared.  The  reader  is  referred  lo  il,  not  only  in 
~,ioa  wiln  the  observations  made  above  on  the  romance  of  Tristan  (on 

Mibject  an  excellent  note  will  bo  found),  but  in  relation  to  the  romancea 

Vl^tnRl  and  Parcival The  oppurtunily  must  not  be  omitted  of  bcarine 

'  tony  Id  the  very  great  merit  of  this  new  edition  of  a  worli  now  readered 
y  valuable.  'Hie  Editor  brings  to  hia  task  that  intimate  acquaintance 
_l  ancient  Scandinavian  and  German  literature,  which  ii  bo  necessary  lo  a 
I  dcTclopnienI  of  the  subject,  but  in  which  the  French  and  English  anti- 
win  hare  hitherto  been  tamvntabty  deficient." — n.  IO!l. 
*  F«r  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  tncac  points,  I  must  again 
'  -  Iha  excellent  I>TerBeo  of  the  Editor  of  Warton.  The  little  collwlion  of 
m  Popular  Stories,'  which  he  baa  tliuught  worthy  of  hi*  iiulicc,  only 
a  stilijcct  highly  inlrrcating,  no  douht,  but  requiring  fur  iii  full  dc- 


VI 

velopment  a  depth  of  research  far  beyond  my  means :  I  would  gladly  leave  it 
in  the  able  hands  into  which  the  Editor's  Preface  shows  that  it  has  fallen."  — 
lb,  p.  116. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  passage  from  Mr.  Thorpe's  translation  of  the  Saxon 
Grammar  of  the  late  Professor  Rask  of  Copenhagen,  quoted  below  at  p.  Ixxxi : 
also  the  following  from  Mr.  Thorpe's  Preuuse  to  his  Collection  of  the  ^* Ancient 
Laws  and  InsUtutes  of  England^  publithed  under  the  authority  of  the  Record 
Commitiion ;" — 

'*  A  short  space  must  now  be  devoted  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and 
highly  accomplished  scholar,  my  lamented  predecessor  in  this  work,  the  late 
Richard  Price,  Esq.,  by  whose  labours  my  own  have  been  considerably  light- 
ened, and  who,  had  he  been  longer  spared  to  his  friends  and  country,  would, 
no  doubt,  have  raised  another  monument  of  his  industry  and  learning  in  the 
work  subsequently  committed  to  the  care  of  a  less  experienced  successor." 

**  Mr.  Price  was  the  editor  of  an  improved  edition  of  Warton's  History  of 
English  Poetry,  in  four  volumes,  8vo ;  also  of  a  valuable  edition  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  four  volumes,  London,  1830;  and  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
to  the  year  1066,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Materials  for  the  History 
of  Great  Britain,'  not  yet  completed."— Pr^/ace,  p.  xvii. 
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AUTHOR'S     PREFACE. 


N  an  age  advanced  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement^  that 
species  of  curiosity  commences,  which  is  busied  in  contemplating 
the  progress  of  social  life,  in  displaying  the  gradations  of  science, 
and  in  tracing  the  transitions  from  barbarism  to  civility. 

That  these  speculations  should  become  the  favourite  pursuits, 
and  the  fashionable  topics,  of  such  a  period,  is  extremely  natu- 
ral. We  look  back  on  the  savage  condition  of  our  ancestors 
irith  the  triumph  of  superiority ;  we  are  pleased  to  mark  the 
steps  by  which  we  have  been  raised  from  rudeness  to  elegance ; 
and  our  reflections  on  this  subject  are  accompanied  with  a  con- 
scious pride,  arising  in  great  measure  from  a  tacit  comparison  of 
the  infinite  disproportion  between  the  feeble  efforts  of  remote 
ages^  and  our  present  improvements  in  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  manners,  monuments,  customs,  prac- 
tices^ and  opinions  of  antiquity,  by  forming  so  strong  a  contrast 
iwith  those  of  our  own  times,  and  by  exhibiting  human  nature 
and  human  inventions  in  new  lights,  in  imexpected  appearances, 
and  in  various  forms,  are  objects  which  forcibly  strike  a  feeling 
ima^nation. 

Nor  does  this  spectacle  afford  nothing  more  than  a  fruitions 
gratification  to  the  fancy.  It  teaches  us  to  set  a  just  estimation 
on  our  own  acquisitions ;  and  encourages  us  to  cherish  that  cul- 

o  o 
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tivation,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  existence  and 
the  exercise  of  every  social  virtue. 

On  these  principles,  to  develojje  the  dawnings  of  genius,  and 
to  pursue  the  progress  of  our  national  poetry,  from  a  rude  origin 
and  obscure  beginnings,  to  its  perfection  in  a  polished  age,  must 
prove  an  interesting  and  instructive  investigation.  But  a 
history  of  poetry,  for  another  reason,  yet  on  the  same  principles, 
must  be  more  especially  productive  of  entertainment  and  utility : 
I  mean,  as  it  is  an  art,  whose  object  is  human  society ;  as  it  has 
the  peculiar  merit,  in  its  operations  on  that  object,  of  faithfully 
recording  the  features  of  the  times,  and  of  preser\'ing  the  most 
picturesque  and  expressive  representations  of  manners ;  and,  be- 
cause the  first  monuments  of  composition  in  every  nation  are 
those  of  the  poet,  as  it  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  genuine  delineations  of  life  in  its  sim- 
plest stages.  Let  me  add,  that  anecdotes  of  the  rudiments  of  a 
favourite  art  will  always  be  particularly  pleasing.  Tlie  more 
early  specimens  of  poetry  must  ever  amuse,  in  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  which  we  receive  from  it*  finished  productions. 

Much  however  depends  on  the  execution  of  such  a  design", 
and  my  readers  are  to  decide  in  what  degree  I  have  done  justice 
to  so  specious  and  promising  a  disquisition.  Yet  a  few  more 
words  will  not  be  perhaps  improper,  in  vindication,  or  rather  in 
explanation,  of  the  manner  in  which  my  work  has  been  con- 
ducted. I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean,  nor  can  I  pretend,  to  apo- 
logise for  its  defects. 

I  have  chose  to  exhibit  the  history  of  our  poetry  in  a  clirono- 
logical  series ;  not  distributing  my  matter  into  detached  articles. 


■  [Rit»on  has  observed  that  •*  The  Hi- 
story of  English  Poetry  stands  high  in 
public  estimation  ;  that  the  subject  is 
equally  curious,  interesting  and  abstruse ; 
and  that  he  should  have  experienced  sa- 
ti8f<iction  in  finding  the  work  entirely  free 
from  error**  Obs.  p.  2.  This  was  penned, 
alas !  with  a  selfiih  disregard  to  that  ur- 
bune  moral  maxim,  hitntanum  est  errare ; 


since  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
highest  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Warton's  clabonite  and  multifarious  pub- 
lication, that  Rit'ion  himself,  in  his  lynx- 
eyed  scrutiny,  has  detected  little  raore 
than  what  a  liberal  and  candid  mind 
would  haTe  communicated  to  the  hiftorian 
as  a  mere  table  of  errata. — Park.] 
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periodical  divisions,  or  of  general  heads.  Yet  I  have  not  al- 
'H  adhered  so  scrupulously  to  the  regulaiity  of  uiuials,  but 
Lt  I  have  utten  deviated  into  incidental  digreaaions ;  and  have 
ttimes  stopped  in  the  courae  of  my  career,  for  the  sake  of 
ipitulatioii,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  scattered  notices 
ingle  and  uniform  poijit  of  view,  for  the  more  exact  in- 
;tiou  of  a  topic  which  retpiired  a  separate  consideration,  or 
a  comparative  survey  of  the  poetry  of  other  nations. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Masov,  with  that  liberality  which  ever 
ipouics  tnie  genius,  gave  me  im  authentic  copy  of  Mr, 
pe's  scheme  of  a  History  of  English  Poetrj-,  in  which  our 
were  classed  under  tlieir  supposed  respective  schools, 
late  lamented  Mr.  Grav  had  also  projected  a  work  of  this 
id,  and  translated  some  Hiuiic  orles  tor  its  illustration,  now 
published  ;  but  soon  relinquishing  the  prosecution  of  a  design, 
uhicJi  would  have  detained  hini  from  his  own  noble  inventions, 
lie  mwt  obligingly  condescended  to  favour  me  with  the  sub- 
ice  of  bis  plan,  wliich  I  found  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Pope**,  con- 
*derah]y  enlarged,  extended,  and  improved. 

It  is  vanity  in  me  to  have  mentioned  these  communications. 
Hilt  I  am  apprehensive  my  vanity  will  justly  be  thought  much 
greater,  w  hen  it  shall  appear,  that  in  giving  the  history  of  En- 
glish poclry,  I  have  rejected  the  ideas  of  men  who  are  its  most 
inguished  ornaments.  To  confess  the  real  truth,  upon  ex- 
iation  and  experiment,  1  soon  discovered  their  mode  of  treat- 
subject,  plausible  as  it  is,  and  bnlliuiit  in  theory,  to  be 
idcd  with  difKculties  and  inconveniences,  and  productive  of 
isuient  both  to  the  reu<Ier  and  the  writer.     Like  other 

liitory  of  En-        Iho  claBifitaiion  of  our  EnglUh  pael>  lijr 
fanned  upon       rope  >  ud  Dr.  Wsrtun  made  n  new  tr- 
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ingenious  systems^  it  sacrificed  much  useful  intelligence  to  the 
observance  of  arrangement ;  and  in  the  place  of  that  satisfaction 
which  results  from  a  clearness  and  a  fulness  of  information^ 
seemed  only  to  substitute  the  merit  of  disposition,  and  the  praise 
of  contrivance.  The  constraint  imposed  by  a  mechanical  atten- 
tion to  this  distribution,  appeared  to  me  to  destroy  tliat  free  ex- 
ertion of  research  with  which  such  a  history  ought  to  be  executed, 
and  not  easily  reconcileable  with  that  complication,  variety,  and 
extent  of  materials,  which  it  ought  to  comprehend. 

The  method  I  have  pursued,  on  one  account  at  least,  seems 
preferable  to  all  others.  My  performance,  in  its  present  form, 
exhibits  without  transposition  the  gradual  improvements  of  our 
poetry,  at  the  same  time  that  it  uniformly  represents  the  pro- 
gression of  our  language. 

Some  perhaps  will  be  of  opinion,  that  these  annals  ought  to 
have  commenced  with  a  view  of  the  Saxon  poetry.  But  besides 
that  a  legitimate  illustration  of  that  jejune  and  intricate  subject^ 
would  have  almost  doubled  my  labour,  that  the  Saxon  language 
is  familiar  only  to  a  few  learned  antiquaries,  that  our  Saxon 
poems  are  for  the  most  part  little  more  than  religious  rhapsodies, 
and  that  scarce  any  compositions  remain  marked  with  the  native 
images  of  that  people  in  their  pagan  state^,  every  reader  that  re- 
flects but  for  a  moment  on  our  political  establishment  must  per- 
ceive, that  the  Saxon  poetry  has  no  connection  with  the  nature 


*  [This  subject  has  since  been  very 
ably  and  learnedly  illustrated  by  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  which  the  antiqua- 
rian reader  is  referred. — Park.] 

*  [To  evince  the  unhappy  tendency  of 
Ritson's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Warton's  Hi- 
story, the  following  comment  upon  this 
passage  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  sample. 
**  It  may  pccm  (says  the  critic)  a  very  ex- 
traordinary idea  in  a  Christian  minister 
(and  who  is  not  only  the  historian  of  poets 
but  a  poet  himself)  that  these  people  could 
not  have  a  poetical  genius,  because  they 
were  not  pagans ;  and  that  religion  and 
poetry  are  incompatible."     How  pitiable 


was  the  temper  which  dictated  this  forced 
inference;  and  what  a  "picture  in  little** 
does  it  exhibit  of  morbid  spleen ! !  In- 
deed, the  critic  seems  totally  to  misap- 
prehend the  drift  of  Mr.  Warton*8  reason- 
ing; who  only  inferis  that  when  the  Saxons 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  they  lost 
(ill  the  wild  imagery  of  their  old  super- 
stitions; and  composed  religious  rhap- 
sodies in  lieu  of  their  native  barbaric 
songs. — See  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1782,  p. 
.528. — Park.]  [The  reasoning  upon 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  justify 
his  neglect  of  the  Saxon  period,  in  a  Hi- 
story of  English  Poetry,  is,  however,  by 
no  means  satisfactory.-*R.  T.] 


acce 
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aud  purjioBe  of  my  present  undertaking.  Before  the  Norman 
accession,  which  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  government,  we  were 
unformed  and  an  unsettled  race.  That  mighty  revolution 
[iterated  almost  all  relation  to  the  former  inhabitants  of  this 
ULand  ;  and  produced  that  signal  change  in  our  policy,  consti- 
tution and  pubhc  manners,  the  effects  of  which  have  reached 
modern  times.  The  beginning  of  these  annals  seems  therefore 
to  be  most  properly  dated  from  that  era,  w  hen  oiu'  national  cha- 
racter began  to  dawn. 

It  waa  recommended  to  me,  by  a  person  eminent  in  the  re- 

iblic  of  letters,  totally  to  exclude  from  these  volumes  any  men- 

of  the  English  drama.     lam  very  Heneible  that  a  just  history 

of  our  Stage  is  alone  sufBcient  to  form  an  entire  and  extensive 

work ;  and  this  argument,  which  is  by  no  means  precluded  by 

tliG  atl«nipt  here  otfered  to  the  public,  etill  reinaini}  separately  to 

be  discussed,  at  large,  and  in  form.     But  as  it  was  professedly 

my  tntentiou  to  comprise  every  apeciea  of  English  Poetry,  this, 

among  the  rest,  of  course  claimed  a  place  in  these  annals,  and 

necessarily  fell  into  my  general  design.     At  the  same  time,  as  in 

situation  it  could  only  become  a  subordinate  object,  it  >va» 

Ipoasible  I  should  examine  it  with  that  critical  precision  and 

Ictdarity,  which  so  large,  so  curious,  and  so  important  an 

'^Wtiicle  of  our  poetical  Utcrature  demands  and  deserves.     To  have 

lidered  it  in  its  full  extent,  would  have  produced  the  unmeldy 

:ence  of  a  disproportionate  episode;  not  to  have  consider- 

it  at  all,  had  been  an  omission,  which  must  detract  from  the 

ity  of  my  intended  plan.     1  flatter  myself,  however,  that 

evidences  hitherto  unexplored,  I  have  recovered  hints  which 

SicililAte  the  labours  of  those,  who  shall  hereafter  be  incUned 

iaTcstigatc  the  ancient  state  of  dramatic  exhibition  in  this 

.Dtry,  with  due  comprehension  and  accuracy. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked,  that  the  citations  in  the  fiist 

>lumc  arc  numerous,  and  sometimes  very  prolix.  Btit  it  should 
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be  remembered,  that  most  of  these  are  extracted  from  ancient 
manuscript  poems  never  before  printed,  and  hitherto  but  little 
known.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  illustrate  the  darker  and  more  distant 
periods  of  our  poetry,  without  producing  ample  specimens.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  hope  to  merit  the  thanks  of  the  antiquarian, 
for  enriching  the  stock  of  our  early  literature  by  these  new  ac- 
cessions ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  gratify  the  reader  of  taste,  in  having 
so  frequently  rescued  from  oblivion  the  rude  inventions  and 
irregular  beauties  of  the  heroic  tale,  or  the  romantic  legend. 

The  design  of  the  Dissertations  is  to  prepare  the  reader, 
by  considering  apart,  in  a  connected  and  comprehensive  detail, 
some  material  points  of  a  general  and  preliminary  natiu'e,  and 
which  could  not  either  with  equal  propriety  or  convenience  be 
introduced,  at  least  not  so  formally  discussed,  in  the  body  of  the 
book ;  to  establish  certain  fundamental  principles  to  which  fre- 
quent appeals  might  occasionally  be  made,  and  to  clear  the  way 
for  various  observations  arising  in  the  course  of  my  future  in- 
quiries. 


MR.    PRICE'S    PREFACE 

TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1824. 


The  '■  History  of  Eaglisli  Poetry"  assumes  the  first  place  iu  tlie  cata- 
logue of  Warlon's  prose  writings,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  liis  Uio- 
grajiht-T,  ■'  forms  the  most  solid  basis  of  his  reputation."  Though  not 
the  uuly  labour  of  liis  life,  wLich  embraces  the  study  of  early  English 
poetry  nnil  antiquities,  it  is  still  Ihe  only  one  to  which  he  devoted  hira- 
^r  Fitli  the  ordgnr  ijispired  by  a  favourite  uccu])ation,  or  in  which  the 
c  of  bis  subject  allowed  liiin  a  fair  and  appropriate  field  for  the 
■play  of  liis  genius,  his  erudition,  and  his  taste.  His  other  produc- 
I  arc  either  testimonials  of  what  he  felt  ilue  to  bis  rank  in  his  col- 
Ige^  or  the  amusements  iii  which  an  active  mind  indulges  when  relaxing 
T  pursuits ;  and  even  much  of  liis  poetry  contains  but  a  va- 
ried dUpusition  of  the  »aiue  imagery  which  enlivens  the  jioges  of  his 
hbtury.  In  this  his  most  voluminous  and  most  important  work,  he 
found  a  subject  commanding  all  the  resourres  of  his  richly  stored  and 
fertile  mind  ;  a  task  which  had  excited  the  attention  of  two  distinguished 
|ioccs'<  at  an  undertaking  not  unworthy  of  their  talents;  where  the  du- 
tiM  were  arduous,  the  path  untrodden,  and  not  a  little  of  public  pre- 
JDilice  to  subdue  against  the  worth  and  utility  of  his  object*.  But 
WaTtOD  was  too  much  in  love  with  his  theme,  and  too  coiiKdent  in  hia 
II  abilily,  to  be  dismayed  by  difKeulties  which  industry  might  over- 
ir  opinions  having  no  better  (buudation  than  vulgar  belief  uu- 
nppofted  by  knowledge ;  aiid  the  success  attendant  upon  the  publica- 
n  of  his  tint  volume,  which  speedily  reached  a  second  edition',  cn- 

'   The  r«*ilpr  wkll  liiiil  rapr'i  plin  of  iiig  u  «■■  iirvcr  rtul,"  (uil  "  Ihc  rlutia 

i  hitlurjr.  mluited  by  Cray, '  gf  uli  ige  ihal  hcvd  of  naiic."  weic  dill 

't  Life  i>r  Warlon.     The  t»<  frctll  in  pubtlc  rccolltciiou. 

.  fering  fcDiTi  hi>  prcdecewoti  '  Thli  jcrond  ediiion  li  not  n  niete  tt- 

D  by  Warloii  iti  Ihe  fu  ■  (net  to  hl>  piiiil  of  the  lille'^ige  i  it  is  marked  by 

"—  loctui  typognpliitaj  CTturf  ohlcli  do  nut 

111  .ucli  iMd  occur  in  (hr  Il»i. 
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couraged  him  to  persevere  iu  his  course.  A  second  and  a  third  volume 
appeared  in  due  succession ;  a  small  portion  of  the  fourth  had  l>een 
committed  to  the  press,  wlien  death  arrested  his  hand,  just  as  he  was 
entering  on  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  period  of  our  poetic  an- 
nals— ^the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  comprehensive  plan  upon  which  Warton  had  commenced  this 
work,  so  far  exceeded  his  expectations  of  its  possible  extent,  that 
though  the  original  design  was  to  have  been  completed  in  two  volumes, 
there  was  still  as  much  to  do  as  had  been  accomplished,  when  his  la- 
bours were  thus  abruptly  terminated.  Of  this  plan  it  had  been  a  lead* 
ing  principle,  that  the  historian  was  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  strict 
letter  of  his  subject,  a  chronological  account  of  poets  and  their  writings, 
with  an  estimate  of  their  merits  or  defects.  The  range  of  inquiry  was 
to  be  extended  further,  beyond  its  obvious  or  perhaps  its  lawful  limits ; 
and  tlie  History  of  English  Poetry  to  be  made  a  channel  for  conveying 
information  on  the  state  of  manners  and  customs  among  our  feudal 
ancestry,  the  literature  and  arts  of  England  and  occasionally  of  Europe 
at  large.  A  life  longer  than  Warton's  might  have  been  unequal  to  the 
execution  of  such  an  extensive  project;  and  there  will  be  as  many 
opinions  upon  the  necessity  of  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  his 
theme,  as  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  the  under- 
taking. For  while  the  general  reader  will  complain  of  the  frequent 
calls  upon  his  patience  for  these  repeated  digressions,  the  scholar  will 
regret,  that  subjects  so  attractive  and  copious  in  themselves  are  only 
passingly  or  superficially  treated  of.  Without  attempting  to  justify  or 
deny  the  force  of  these  objections,  it  may  be  more  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  inquire,  what  may  have  been  the  author  s  views  of  his  duty,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  In  common  with 
every  one  else  who  has  duly  canvassed  the  subject,  Warton  indisputably 
felt  that  the  poetry  of  a  rude  and  earlier  age,  with  very  fViw  exceptions, 
can  only  command  a  share  of  later  attention  in  proportion  as  it  has  ex- 
ercised an  influence  over  the  times  producing  it,  or  conveys  a  picture 
of  the  institutions,  modes  of  thinking  or  general  habits  of  the  society 
for  which  it  was  written.  To  have  given  specimens  of  these  produc- 
tions in  all  their  native  nakedness,  would  have  been  to  ensure  for  them 
neglect  from  the  listless  student,  and  misapprehension  from  the  more 
zealous  but  uninformed  inquirer.  A  commentary  was  indispensably 
necessary,  not  a  mere  gloss  upon  words,  but  things,  a  luminous  expo- 
sition of  whatever  had  cliangcd  its  character,  or  grown  obsolete  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  which,  as  it  unfolded  to  the  reader  s  view  the  for- 
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gottcu  customs  ol'  tlio  day,  asaisted  liiiu  to  live  aiid  I'cel  in  the  spirit  of 
llie  poL-t's  age.     for  bucIi  a  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  etitcr  lorgely 
iuto  the  domestic  and  civil  economy  of  our  ancestors,  their  ])ubUc  and 
private  sports,  the  entertiujtmeDts  of  the  baronial  hall,  the  martial  ex- 
ercices  of  the  tournament,  tlie  alternate  solemnities  and  buffooneries 
of  misdirected  devotion,  and  thuse  coor^r  pastimes  ami  aniusemeuts, 
wfaicit  relieve  the  toil  of  industry,  and  give  a  zest  to  the  labours  of  the 
humbler  classes.     The  spirit  and  gallant  enterprizc  of  chivalry  was  to  be 
recorded  in  conjunction  with  the  juggler's  dexterity  aiid  the  necro- 
mancer's art ;  the  avocations  of  the  cloister,  the  icode-eraji  of  the  feudal 
lord,  and  the  services  of  his  retainer,  were  each  to  receive  a  share  of 
the  genera]  notice ;  and  though  romance  and  minstrelsy  might  be  tjie 
pramincat  characteristics  of  the  age,  the  occult  mysteries  of  alchemy 
were  oot  to  be  overlooked.    With  these  were  to  be  ranged,  the  popular 
•uperatitium  of  a  departed  pagan  faith,  and  tlie  legendary  marvels  of  a 
neir  religion  ;  llie  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  and  of  the  ccclc> 
aiaatic  to  the  community ;  the  effects  produced  by  the  important  political 
events  or  &ve  centuries,  and  their  consequences  on  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization and  national  literature.     In  addition  to  these  varied  topics, 
Warton  considered  it  equally  imperative  upon  him  to  account  for  the 
^L,atriking  contrast  existing  between  the  poetry  of  tlie  ancieut  and  modem 
^Hvorid ;  and,  in  developing  what  he  has  termed  the  origin  of  romantic 
^r  Action,  to  discuss  the  causes  which  embellished  or  corrupted  it,  and  to 
cYptaifi  those  anomalies  which  appear  to  separate  it  both  from  more  re- 
cent compositions  and  the  classic  remains  of  antiquity.     He  also  knewt 
that  though  poclry  be  not  the  chihl  of  learning,  it  is  modified  in  every 
■fV  bv  the  current  knowledge  of  the  country,  Bn<l  that  as  an  iniita-  ~ 
tiw  art,  it  is  always  either  borrowing  from  the  imagery  of  existing 
modrU,  or  wrestling  with  tlie  excellences  which  distinguish  tliem.    It 
wu  therefore  nut  only  necessary  to  investigate  the  degree  of  dosMc 
lore  which  still  ditfused  its  light  amid  the  gloom  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
barborism,  but  to  show  the  disguises  and  corruptions  under  which  a  still 
grcairr  portion  had  recommended  itself  to  popular  notice,  and  courted 
attention  as  the  memorials  of  ancient  and  occasionally  of  national  enter- 
K    griMc.    But  the  middle  age  had  also  produced  a  learning  of  its  own,  and 
^■^*  (cholar  and  tlie  poet  were  so  frequently  united  in  the  same  pcrson- 
^^M|«,  that  in  this  ill-assorted  match  of  science  "  wedded  to  immortal 
^^bnr,~  the  muse  was  ofUn  made  the  mere  domestic  drudge  of  her  abs- 
^^kosa  and  erudite  consort.     Of  this  once  highly-valned  knowledge,  «i 
^Hblk  luu  descended  lo  our  own  times,  that  the  modem  reader,  without 
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a  guide  to  instruct  him  in  his  progress,  feels  like  the  traveller  before  the 
walls  of  Persepolis,  who  gazes  on  the  inscriptions  of  a  powerful  but  ex- 
tinguished race,  without  a  key  to  the  character  recording  their  deeds. 
Above  all,  it  was  of  importance  to  notice  the  successive  acquisitions, 
in  the  shape  of  translation  or  imitation,  from  the  more  polished  produc- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  to  mark  the  dawn  of  that  sera,  which, 
by  directing  the  human  mind  to  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  was  to 
give  a  new  impetus  to  science  and  literature,  and  by  the  changes  it  iu- 
troduced  to  effect  a  total  revolution  in  the  laws  which  had  previously 
governed  them.  This  is  clearly  the  outline  of  what  Warton  proj)osed 
to  himself  as  his  duty  : — of  the  mode  in  which  this  design  has  been  ful- 
filled it  must  be  left  to  others  to  determine.  But  let  it  not  be  hastily 
inferred,  that  when  he  has  been  excursive  upon  some  collateral  topic, 
he  has  consequently  given  it  an  importance  disproportionate  to  its  real 
bearing  on  his  subject ;  or  that  the  languor  produced  upon  the  reader's 
mind  in  certain  periods  of  these  annals,  is  exclusively  the  author's 
fault.  The  results  attendant  upon  literary,  as  well  as  moral  or  political 
changes,  are  not  always  distinguished  by  that  manifest  equality  to  their 
exciting  cause,  which  strikes  the  sense  on  a  first  recital ;  and  the  poetry 
of  so  many  centuries,  like  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  the  constitution 
of  the  seasons,  must  necessarily  exhibit  the  same  fitfid  vicbsitudes  of 
character,  the  same  alternations  of  fertility  and  unproductiveness.  Of 
the  materials  transmitted  to  his  hands,  whether  marked  by  excellence, 
or  proverbial  for  insipidity,  it  is  still  the  historian's  duty  to  record  their 
existence ;  and  though  many  of  these  may  contain  no  single  ray  of  genius 
to  redeem  their  numerous  absurdities,  they  yet  may  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  ruling  tastes  or  customs  of 
their  age.  The  most  popular  poetry  of  its  day  is  well  known  not  always 
to  be  the  most  meritorious,  however  safely  we  may  trust  to  the  equity 
of  time  for  repairing  this  injustice.  The  only  question  therefore  will 
be,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  such  compositions  ought  to  be  commu- 
nicated. In  the  earlier  periods,  where  any  memoriab  are  exceedingly 
scanty,  and  those  generally  varying  in  their  prevailing  character,  a 
greater  latitude  will  be  granted  than  in  those  where  the  invention  of 
printing  equally  contributed  to  multiply  the  materials,  and  render  the 
documents  more  generally  accessible.  Of  Warton's  consideration  in 
this  respect,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (when  every  man  seems  to  have  been  visited  with  a  call  to  court 
the  muse*,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  publicity  to  liis  eouce])- 
tions,)  he  has  frequently  consigned  a  herd  of  spiritless  versifiers  to  the 
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tMit.  price'ji  pri 
Rrraw  durance"  of  a  note.  There  is  another  point  upon  whieli  it 
y  be  more  difficult  to  rescue  his  fame  at  the  bar  of  outraged  cri- 
:sin;  l>ut  as  this  grenis  to  liave  been  a  crime  of  nialice  prepense, 
ralher  tluut  inadvertency,  hia  name  must  be  left  to  aauctify  the  deed. 
The  want  uf  order  in  the  arrangement  iif  his  subject  is  a  charge 
which  has  been  repeatcHJ  both  by  friends  and  foes.  A  part  of  tliis 
Wartori  seems  to  have  intentionally  adopted.  In  a  letter  to  Gray, 
tracing  the  outline  of  hia  forthcoming  history,  he  specificiilly  states.  "  I 
Mild  have  said  before,  tliat  although  I  proceed  chronologically,  yet  I 
H  still  to  give  some  general  view,  as  perhaps  of  a  particular 
ve^pottry,  &Ct  and  c\en  to  anticipa^  sometimes  for  this  purpose. 
e  viewB  often  form  one  section  :  yet  are  interwoven  into  the  tenor 
Blhe  work  without  interrupting  my  historical  series*."  He  possibly 
mght,  that  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  romantic  poetry  "  to  delight  in 
D  intimate  commingling  of  extremes,  in  the  blending  and  eontrasling 
of  the  most  opposing  elements',"  it  was  equally  so  of  its  historian  to 
deviate  from  established  rules;  and  may  have  been  so  smitten  with  his 
art  muBtcrs  as  to  conceive  some  of  their  distinguishing  character- 
worthy  tit  occasional  imitation.  But  when  it  is  said  that 
I  materials  are  ill  digested,  that  ne  are  frequently  called  upon  in  a 
r  century  to  travel  back  to  one  preceding,  that  we  are  then  treated 
s  which  ouffht  to  have  found  a  place  in  an  earlier  chap- 
p,  Ihc  zoel  of  criticism  is  made  to  exceed  the  limits  either  of  justice 
overlooked,  that  Warton  was  the  first  advcn- 
r  in  the  cKtcnsive  region  through  which  he  Jnumeyeil,  and  into 
h  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely  penetrated.  Beyond 
n  persevering  industry,  lie  had  little  to  assist  his  researches :  his 
I  lay  widely  scattered,  and  not  always  very  accessible ;  new 
s  constantly  arising,  as  chance  or  die  spirit  of  inquiry  evolved 
tcontcnts  of  our  public  libraries'',  and  he  had  the  double  duty  to 
n  of  discovering  his  subject,  and  writing  its  history, 

e  objections,  whether  founded  in  error,  or  justified  by  facts, 
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liavc  all  been  urged  with  temper,  and  are  distinguished  by  that  con- 
sideration for  Warton's  personal  character,  which  every  gentleman  is 
entitled  to,  and  every  liberal  scholar  prides  himself  upon  observing. 
In  those  now  to  be  noticed,  a  widely  different  spirit  w&s  manifested ; 
and  one  so  opposite  to  every  principle  of  decent  or  manly  feeling,  that 
it  might  be  safely  Ief\  to  the  contempt  which  Warton  in  the  proud 
conviction  of  his  own  honour  and  integrity  bestowed  upon  it,  were  it 
not  interwoven  with  matter  requiring  attention  on  other  accounts,  of 
which  occasional  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  bodv  of  the  work,  and 
which  must  again  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  reader  of  early 
English  poetry  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive,  that  the  objections  and 
conduct  here  spoken  of,  are  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Ritson.  To  be 
zealous  in  detecting  error,  exposing  folly,  or  checking  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  any  literary  despot,  is  an  obligation  which  the 
commonwealth  of  learning  imposes  upon  all  her  sous.  The  tone  of 
the  reproof,  and  the  character  of  the  offence,  are  all  that  will  be  de- 
manded of  the  ministrant  in  his  office ;  and  so  great  is  the  latitude 
allowed,  that  he  who  will  condescend  "  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  a 
wheel,"  secundum  nriem,  runs  no  greater  risk,  than  a  gentle  censure 
for  the  eccentricity  of  his  taste ;  and  even  acrimony,  where  great  pro- 
vocation has  been  given,  may  pass  for  just  and  honest  indignation. 

* 

But  Mr.  Kitson,  in  the  execution  of  his  censorial  duty,  indulged  in  a 
vein  of  low  scurrility  and  gross  personalities,  wholly  without  example 
since  the  days  of  Curll.  He  not  only  combated  Warton's  opinions, 
and  corrected  his  errors,  questioned  his  scholarship,  and  denied  his 
ability ;  but  impugned  his  veracity,  attacked  his  morality,  and  openly 
accused  him  of  all  those  mean  and  despicable  arts,  by  which  a  needy 
scribbler  attempts  to  rifle  the  public  purse.  There  would  have  been 
little  in  this  beyond  the  common  operation  of  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and 
the  ferment  of  the  hour  which  everj-  deviation  from  established  prac- 
tice is  sure  to  excite,  had  the  charges  been  liniit(;d  to  a  single  publi- 
cation. But  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  both  while  the  object  of 
them  was  living,  and  after  his  decease,  they  were  repeated  in  every 
variety  of  form,  always  from  the  same  amiable  motives,  though  occa- 
sionally in  a  subdued  style  of  animosity.  The  result  of  this  extraor- 
dinary course  was  tlie  establishment  of  Mr.  Ritson  as  the  critical  loni 
paramount  in  the  realms  of  romance  and  minstrelsy ;  his  fiat  became 
the  ruling  law,  and  no  audacious  hand  was  to  raise  the  veil  which 
covered  the  infirmities  of  the  suzerain.  For  though  he  has  magnified 
those  venial  errors,  which,  us  the  human  mind  is  constituted,  are  ahnost 
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inseparable  from  such  on  undertaking  as  Wailon's,  into  offences  whicli 

niily  meet  their  parallel  iu  the  criminal  nomeiii^laturc  of  the  country 

into  frauil,  impoatiirc  and  Coi^ery — yet  his  own  laboum  in  the  utune 
department  of  literature,  hU  "  Ancient  Songs,"  and  "  Metrical  Ito- 
manecs."  tliough  scarcely  equalling  a  titlie  of  the  ■'  History  of  English 
I'octry,"  are  marked  by  t)ie  some  kinds  of  inaccuracy  ns  those  he  has 
so  cuarsely  bninded.  Indeed  on  sucli  a  subject  it  would  liave  been  as 
nuu-velluuB  as  unaccountable,  if  they  had  not: — but  this  is  foreign  to 
our  |)urp»Ec>  It  will  rather  be  asked,  whether  the  historian  of  English 
poetry  may  not  have  pruvoked  this  treatment  by  his  own  intemperance 
of  Twbukoi  or  want  of  charity  towards  others  ;  and  whether  the  vehe- 
mence of  Mr.  Ritsoii's  indignation,  and  the  virulence  of  his  invective, 
may  not  have  had  a  more  couimensurate  motive,  than  tlic  misquotation 
t>r  a  dale,  a  name  or  a  text,  or  the  fallacy  of  a  mere  speculative  opinion. 
With  the  exception  of  one  misdemeanor  hereatWr  to  be  mentioned, — 
a  tin  in  it«elf  of  pardonable  levity,  if  it  must  be  so  stigmatized. — War- 
Ion's  conduct  towards  his  fellow-laliQurers  in  the  mine  of  antiquarian 
n-scarcli,  was  ijistingiiisiieil  by  a  tone  of  courtesy  and  complimentary 
luldreKs,  which  the  sterner  principles  of  the  present  day  have  rejected 
n*  bordering  too  closely  upon  adulation.  Of  this  therefore  as  a  gene- 
ral chaise  lie  must  be  acquitted,  and  equally  so  of  any  intention  to 
wound  tlie  feelings  or  undermine  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Ritson,  as  that 

Bcted  with  early  English  literature'. 

a's  history".     The  causes  of  this  ex- 
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traordinary  persecution  must  bencc  be  sought  for  in  other  directions 
Among  these  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  sullen  rancour  of  a  jealous 
and  self-appointed  rival,  the  workings  of  an  inferior  mind,  aiming  at 
notoriety  by  an  insolent  triumph  over  talents,  which  it  at  once  envies 
and  despairs  of  equalling.  The  "  taste  and  elegance  **  with  which 
Warton  had  embellished  his  narrative,  became  a  source  of  chagrin  to  a 
man  who  sought  distinction  by  a  style  of  orthography,  resembling  any 
thing  but  the  language  of  his  native  country  ;  and  hence  the  sarcastic 
tone  in  which  these  graceful  advantages  arc  complimented,  while  they 
are  carefully  contrasted  with  the  historian's  "  habitual  blunders."  War- 
ton*s  learning  was  also  of  no  common  order ;  and  his  reading  of  that 
extensive  kind  which  enabled  him  to  illustrate  his  theme  from  the 
varied  circle  of  ancient  and  modern  literature ;  and  here  again  it  be- 
came matter  of  exultation  to  discover,  that  his  knowledge  of  Italian 
had  once  been  but  limited,  or  to  hint  that  his  acquaintance  with  Hickcs't 
Thesaurus  had  been  assisted  by  a  translation  of  "  Wotton  s  Conspec- 
tus.'* But  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  Warton  had  smiled  at  the  solemn 
dullness  of  Heanie,  the  idol  of  Mr.Ritson's  affections;  he  had  descanted 
on  the  laboured  triflings  of  this  diligent  antiquar}'  in  a  style  of  success- 
ful yet  playful  irony,  and  chose  to  entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion  of 
the  patient  drudgery  by  which  "  Thomas"  was  to  recommend  himself 
to  posterity.  This  was  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  little  short  of  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  by  anticipation :  for  though  genius  will  ap- 
prove the  well-directed  satire  which  exposes  its  own  peculiar  foibles, 
while  portraying  the  follies  of  a  contemporary,  yet  moody  mediocrity 
never  forgives  the  bolt  which,  aimed  at  another's  eccentricities,  inad- 
vertently grazes  its  own  inviolable  person.  In  addition,  the  historian 
of  English  poetr}'  was  a  Christian,  a  churchman,  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  his  college ;   all  and  either  of  tlioni  sufficient  to  condemn 


additional  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying two  corrections,  one  of  which  he 
afterwards  recalled,  and  in  furnishinf^  the 
other  coramiited  an  error  equally  great 
with  that  he  amended.  A  second  com- 
prises the  very  "  egregious  hlunder''  of 
calling  a  piece  of  political  rhyme  a  "  hnl- 
lad,"  when  it  is  not  written  in  "  your 
ballad-metre."  In  a  third,  Warton  has 
chosen  to  make  a  direct  inference,  where 
the  affair  admits  neither  of  absolute  proof 
nor  disproof.  And  a  fourth  offers  an  opi- 
nion, but  a  mere  and  guarded  opinion,  as 
to  the  age  of  a  poem,  in  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  he  was  correct. 
(Sec  Mr.  Park's  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  101  ^)  In 
seven   examples  it  may  be  allowed  that 


Mr.  Ritson  ha-*  convicted  the  historian  of 
"ignorance,"  though  two  of  these  refer 
to  matters  that  are  rather  probable  than 
certain  :  but  in  four  of  the  remaining  five, 
he  has  offered  objections  or  corrections  on 
subjects,  w  here  the  charges  of  error  only 
rebound  upon  himself.  The  fifVeenth  re- 
fers to  a  subject  where  Warton  candidly 
acknowledges  his  inability  to  gratify  the 
reader's  curiosity.  Thus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  glossarial  inaccuracies,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter,  Mr.  Ritson 
can  only  be  admitted  fo  have  corrected 
xrrcn  mistakes,  or  more  rigidly  speaking 
fve^  in  a  4to  volume  of  468  pages,  and  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  has  himself  be- 
couie  chargeable  with/of/r. 
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Iiliit  in  the  e)'e9  of  a  man  whose  creed  was  confined  tn  n  rigiri  absti- 
iii'iicc  from  nnitnol  foorf ;  with  whom  a  dergj-man  was  liut  another 
name  for  a  '*  laxy,  atiDking  and  ignorant  monk  ;"  and  who  aeeuis  never 
ID  have  been  bettor  pleased,  tlian  when  retailing  the  coarse  and  point- 
tirs>  ribaldrj'  of  the  fifteenth  century  against  the  honnurs  and  dignities 
of  nn  Univcreity.  Tu  this  full  measure  of  indiscretion,  Warton  had 
superadded  a  warm  admiration  of  the  powers  and  learning  of  Warbar- 
lon ;  and  had  even  adopted,  and  considerably  amplified,  the  fancifid 
theory  of  this  eminent  prelate  on  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction.  This 
again  wan  siding  with  the  enemy.  The  bishop  of  Gloucester  had  con- 
ducted *  merciless  prosecution  against  a  sect  of  which  Mr.Itilsonmadc 
'I')  scruple  to  acknowledge  himself  a  follower,  the  "  Epicureornm  foctio, 

I  'jiio  semper  errore  a  vero  devia  et  ilia  existimans  ridenda  qme  nc- 
'^I'iat'","  and  unhappily  for  bis  fame  and  the  cause  he  advocated,  in  the 
fmiisesaion  of  a  giant's  strength  had  too  frequently  exercised  it  with  the 
cruelty  of  a  gianL  The  tyranny  of  the  master  was  therefore  to  he 
;iveiiged  on  the  head  of  his  otherwise  too  guilty  pupil ;  and  the  duiil)1c 
'  lid  to  be  gained,  of  inflicdng  an  imidioiis  wound  upon  &  foe  too  pow- 
I  tful  to  be  encountered  in  the  open  field",  and  crushing  an  unresisting' 

ml  applauded  rival.  But  enough  of  this  revolting  subject,  of  which 
I'l-tice  ta  the  memory  of  an  amiable,  unotTemling  and  elegant  scholar 

<  ijiiired  that  some  notice  should  be  taken,  and  which  no  language  can 
<■■•  lOit  strong  to  mark  with  deserved  reprobation. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  those  objections  of  Mr.  Ritson,  which  eui- 
br.icc  the  literary  defects  of  the  History  «f  English  Poetry. 

Tliere  can  be  no  intention  of  drawing  the  reader  through  the  minute 
and  tedious  details,  with  which  this  branch  of  the  controversy  is  bur- 
ilieanl.  Wlierever  the  better  information  of  Mr.  Jtilson  has  been 
-ivnilable,  (ar  least  in  all  cases  where  his  reasoning  has  produced  con- 

. 'tion  on  the  editor's  mind,)  his  corrections  will  be  found  submitted  in 
::  I'ir  appropriate  places,     liut  as  the  more  important  of  these  were  di- 
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rected  against  opinions  rather  than  facts,  and  consequently,  whether 
correct  or  inadmissible,  could  not  always  be  inserted  or  combated  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  \iithout  deranging  Warton  s  text  or  causing  too 
frequent  repetitious,  they  have  been  reserved  for  consideration  here, 
and  may  be  classed  under  the  general  heads  of: — objections  to  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction,  the  credibility  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  the  character  of  Warton  s  specimens, 
and  his  glossarial  illustrations  of  them. 

If  the  object  of  this  examination  were  a  mere  defence  of  Warton  s 
opinions,  by  exposing  the  false  positions  assumed  by  his  adversary,  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  show  that  Mr.  Ritson  s  sweeping  assertions 
with  regard  to  the  general  relations  between  the  Moors  in  Spain  and 
their  conquered  subjects,  or  even  their  Christian  foes,  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  The  inferences  he  has  drawn  would  consequently 
fall  of  themselves ;  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  discoveries  of  oor 
own  times  have  sufficiently  proved  the  possibility  of  this  decried  system 
being  upheld,  if  the  general  principle  it  assumes,  and  which  has  been 
applied  by  Mr.  Ritson  to  the  progress  of  Romance  in  England,  Italy 
and  Germany,  were  otherwise  allowable.  The  romance  of  Antar  might 
be  offered  as  a  sufficient  type  for  all  subsequent  tales  of  chivalry  ;  and 
the  story  of  the  Sid  Batallah  adduced  as  a  proof,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  endow  a  national  hero  with  a  title  borrowed  from  the  favourite 
champion  of  their  foes  ^^.  But  this  would  be  creating  a  phantom  for 
the  purpose  of  foiling  an  over-zealous  adversary.  The  ends  of  truth 
will  be  better  advanced  by  examining  the  causes  which  led  to  Warton's 
adoption  of  this  dazzling  theory,  and  an  estimate  of  its  application  to 
the  subject  it  was  intended  to  develope. 

The  light  sketch  given  by  W^arburton  of  the  origin  of  romance  in 
Spain,  traced  the  whole  stream  of  chivalrous  fiction  to  two  sources, — 
the  chronicle  of  the  Pseudo-Turpin  relative  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
peers,  and  the  British  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  In  this  system 
there  were  many  points  totally  irreconcilcable  with  the  state  of  the 
subject,  both  before  and  after  the  periods  at  which  these  productions 
obtained  a  circulation ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  account  for 

13  Of  course  this  is  only  stated  hypothe-  among  the  Saracens.     The  Moorish  Sii 

tically.     The  reason  assigned  in  the  Chro-  died  in  the  campaign  against  Coostanti- 

nicle  for  the  appellation  is  indisputably  a  nople,   anno  738.     See   Jahrbiicher  dcr 

fable;  since  every  tributary  Moor  would  Litteratur,  No.  H.  The  German  romancei 

have  used  the  same  address,  Sid,  Master,  on   the  story  of  the  Saint  Graal  (to  be 

to  his  Spanish  liege  lord.     The  Arabian  noticed  hereafler)  are   derived   from  n 

romance  is  noticed  by  Warton,  Diss.  i.  p.  Arabic  source,  through  the  medium  of  the 

xi.;  and  Mr.  von  Hammer  has  recently  Provencal, 
home   evidence  to  its  great  popularity 
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wliat  might  be  termnl,  the  anticipationa  gf  tli«ir  nnrrativrs,  oittt  cvfii 
llitir  umissions,  by  tiic  dNcover)-  of  a.  motf  prtditif  fountain-licad.  A 
'  lino  portion  of  tlie  nian'trlloiui  iiiiagrry  coDtaiucd  in  tlie  early  poetry 
■'I'  Kuro|ie,  was  fouiiil  to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  crfatioiis  of  Oii- 
■  iital  gouiuii.  To  account  fur  Ihis,  by  a  direct  conimunicatinn  Uetwttu 
iht-  East  and  West,  was  tlie  prolilem  that  Warton  proposed  to  soIvp  t 
mill  as  the  ffira  of  thi'  first  crusade  was  ttio  recent  to  meet  the  difli- 
ridties  already  alluded  to,  and  Warburton  hail  been  supposed  to  prove 
tliat  llie  tirst  romances  ncra  of  Sjianisl)  origiu,  the  subject  spemed  to 
eoont-ct  itself  in  a  very  natural  order  with  lh&  Moorish  contjuest  of 
'lint  eouDtiy.  A  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  gcueral  litem- 
Niro  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages  has  fully  proved  the  fallacy  of  tliis 

<  <iiini>tiaR,  which  could  only  have  been  entertained  in  the  infaiiey  of 
i>:  study.     Out  iliat  such  an  hypothesis  ahould  have  been  conceived 

4  ihi«  stage  of  tlie  subject,  will  be  no  impeachment  of  WarLon'ii  gene- 
;  lI  judgement,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  his  coutenipurar)'  Dr.  Peri'y 
i.i.l  adopted  a  »ysl(.-in  equally  exclusive ;  and  that  Dr.  Leyden,  at  a 
liiitT  peril])],  advocated  a  third  upon  Ibe  samo  coiitraeiHl  principle. 
The  analoi>ous  conduct  of  such  men,  though  not  wholly  exculpatory, 
i.  at  leant  a  proof  that  the  causes  fur  this  procedure  rested  on  nosli(;ht 
I "indation.  Tliere  is  however  one  leading  error  in  Warlon's  Disser- 
'  ::ion,  an  error  it  only  sbareH  in  common  with  tlie  tlieories  opposed  to 
It.  arising  from  too  confined  a  view  of  the  natural  lindta  of  hU  subject, 
and  too  general  an  application  of  the  Kystem  in  detail.  The  conse- 
quenoe  has  been  an  unavoidable  confusion  between  the  essence  and 
ihr  costume  of  romantic  fiction,  and  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  thn 
'  uiimon  property  of  mankind  to  a  particular  age  and  people.  Indeed, 
'i''  learned  projectors  of  these  several  systems  no  sooner  begin  to  dis- 
<  '"^e  the  detaib  of  tlieir  Bchemes,  than  »e  instantly  recogiiLip  the  ele- 
■■■■i-  [It*  of  national  fable  in  every  country  of  whose  literature  we  posscat 
,  l.nowleuge;  and  notwitlistanding  the  professed  intention  of  eonduel- 
-vj^  an  itxamination  into  tlie  origin  of  romantic  fiction,  their  dlsquini- 
'  '111  «ilrotly  merge  into  the  origin  of  fiction  in  general.  To  such  an 
I  [uirv  il  is  cTideitt  there  can  he  no  chronological  limits.  The  fictioiis 
;  one  perlodi  witii  some  modification,  are  found  to  have  had  an  exisl- 
r;>-<-'  in  that  immediately  preceding ;  and  the  further  we  pursue  thi: 
J '  litigation,  tiio  more  we  become  convinced  of  a  regular  transmit' 
in  IliruQgh  the  succession  of  time,  or  that  many  seeming  I'escm- 

<  \tifr*  and  imitations  are  pprnng  from  comnioit  organic  causes,  till  at 
.    :^iii  the  (iiu>?>iion  escapes  us  as  a  matter  of  hi«torieaI  rcsrorclu  and 
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resolves  itself  into  one  purely  psychological.    It  is  even  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  period  of  human  existence,  whefe  the  disposition  to  in- 
dulge in  these  illusions  of  fancy  has  not  been  a  leading  characteristie 
of  the  mind.     The  infancy  of  society,  as  the   first  in  the  order  of 
time,  also  affords  some  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty.     In  such  a  state,  the  secret  and  invisible  bandf 
which  connect  the  human  race  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation, 
are  either  felt  more  forcibly  than  in  an  age  of  conventional  refinement, 
or  are  more  frequently  presented  to  the  imagination.   Man  regards  him- 
self then  but  as  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  animate  and  inanimate  na- 
ture, as  the  associate  and  fellow  of  all  that  exists  around  biniy  raiher 
than  as  a  separate  being  of  a  distinct  and  superior  order.     His  atten- 
tion is  arrested  by  the  lifeless  or  breathing  objects  of  his  daily  inter- 
course, not  merely  as  they  contribute  to  his  numerous  wants  and  plea- 
sures, but  as  they  exhibit  any  affinity  or  more  remote  analogy  with  the 
mysterious  properties  of  his  being.     Subject  to  the  same  laws  of  life 
and  death,  of  procreation  and  decay,  or  partially  endowed  with  the 
same  passions,  sympathies  and  propensities,  the  speechless  companion 
of  his  toil  and  amusement,  the  forest  in  which  he  resides,  or  the  plant 
which  flourishes  beneath  his  care,  are  to  him  but  varied  types  of 
his  own  intricate  organization.     In  the  exterior  form  of  these,  the  faith- 
ful record  of  his  senses  forbids  any  material  change ;  but  the  intenal 
structure^  which  is  wholly  removed  from  the  view,  may  be  fashioned 
and  constituted  at  pleasure.     The  qualities  which  this  is  to  aasumet 
need  only  be  defined  by  the  measure  of  the  will;  and  hence  we  see  that, 
not  content  with  granting  to  each  separate  class  a  mere  generic  vitality 
suitable  to  its  kind,  he  bestows  on  all  the  same  mingled  frame  of  matter 
and  mind,  which  gives  the  chief  value  to  his  own  existence.     Nor  is 
this  playful  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties  confined  to  the  sentient 
objects  of  the  creation  ;  it  is  extended  over  the  whole  material  and  im- 
material world,  and  applied  to  every  thing  of  which  the  mind  has  either 
a  perfect  or  only  a  faint  conception.     The  physical  phoenomena  of  na- 
ture, the  tenets  of  a  public  creed,  the  speculations  of  ancient  wisdom^', 
or  the  exposition  of  a  moral  duty,  arc  alike  subjected  to  the  same  fiun- 


^  See  the  celebrated  passage  in  the 
Iliad  viii.  17.  relative  to  the  golden  chain 
of  Jupiter,  with  Heyne*8  account  of  the 
interpretations  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 
ancient  world.  Mr.  F.  Schlegel  has  given 
a  parallel  passage  from  the  Bhagavatgita, 
where  Vishnu  illustrates  the  extent  of  his 
power  by  a  similar  image  : — "  /  am  the 


cause  of  existence  as  well  ai  deitractioa 
to  all ;  than  me  nothing  higher  St  found, 
and  nothing  without  me.  O  friend !  this 
ALL  hangs  united  on  me  like  the  pearii 
that  are  strung  on  a  fillet."  Ueber  dk 
Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,  p.  MS. 
See  also  II.  i.  422.  with  the  ancient  expo- 
sitors. 


i 
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Usiic  imprvas,  aud  made  to  a^uine  those  forms  which,  by  an  approxt- 
niaiion  to  the  aulmal  contour,  assist  the  understanding  in  seizing  their 
]>eculiar  qualitie*,  and  the  memorj'  in  retaining  them.  It  is  this  per- 
sonification of  the  blind  efforts  of  nature,  which  has  given  rise  to  those 
wild  and  distorted  elements  that  abound  in  all  profane  eosmogonies; 
where,  by  a  singular  comhiuatioii  of  the  awful  and  sublime  wilh  the 
monstrous  aud  revolting,  un  attempt  is  made  to  render  iutelligible  those 
infinite  euei^ies  of  matter  which  surpass  the  limits  of  human  compre- 
benaion.  The  same  law  ia  evideut  in  the  obscure  embodiment  of  a 
moral  axiom,  or  an  abstract  (juality,  as  shadowed  fortli  in  the  enigma"; 
in  nil  that  condensed  imagery  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  pro- 
^-rbiol  ckpressious  of  nations;  and  some  of  the  most  surprising  iu- 

I'li-Hts  in  nimantic  narrative  have  uo  better  foundation  than  the  con- 
.  >  t*wu  of  a  name  into  an  event ".     But  of  this  universal  tendency  to 

infer  a  spiritual  existence  upon  the  lifeless  productions  of  nature,  and 
:ii  .-jve  a  corporeal  form  and  expression  to  the  properties  and  concep- 
<-'.iii9  of  matter  and  mind,  it  would  be  guperljuous  to  offer  any  laboured 
pnul'.  lliG  whuU;  religious  system  of  the  ancient  world,  with  one  ex- 
ct^ption,  iriay  be  adduced  a»  an  exemplili cation  of  the  fact;  and  even 
ihc  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  occasional  indications 
of  a  eimihir  practice  ■". 

The  operation  of  this  principle,  while  it  ia  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  marvels  of  popular  fiction,  will  also  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
two  conclusions  :  tirst,  that  wherever  thci'e  may  have  been  any  resem- 
blance ill  the  objects  calling  it  foith,  the  imagery  produced  will  exhibit 
a  corresponding  similarity  of  character  ;  and  secondly,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  symbob  thus  brought  into  circulation,  Lke  the  primitive 
rxKits  in  language,  will  be  found  recurring  in  almost  every  country,  u 
d  I'fimmoii  property  inherited  by  descent     In  illustration  of  these  con- 

' '  r<miidenble  colleciions  oil  Ihii  jub-  doubl,  Ihil  we  are  mdebleil  la  lli>  nunc 

r  UE  li>  be  lijund  in  lh«  pre&CF  Ui  Re-  uTCyioelu*  (a  i^hetl)  fur  the  mvTelluiii 

x'lu'teditiiw  oftbe  EdJa.     The  h  bole  Uory  related  by  Herodolua.  V.  92.     See 

'iiimenl  »  ray  eUbuniely   dlicuued  aUu  (he  bble  relative    to    Priam    (frwn 

.  Mt.  Creuier*!  leuned  work.  Symbolik  irpiaaSai.  ApnllvdOTDi  Biblioth.  ii.  B.  4.) 

>.!    Mfihologie  der  Allen    Volker   be-  >nd   AJRx  (rrom  aieroe,  Schal.  in  Pind. 

i^f-ni   der   Crieeheii,    wL    i.    Leigiiig  lit.  r'.  76.)-    To  the  mmecaiue.  perlupi, 

■  I  '1.  we  may  also  nttributc  the  tnle  o(  Pelops 

"  Tbe  nuneof  Caur  de  Lion  haifui-  and  hi>  iTocy  ahouldfr.     The  nnnirrenl 

■  ■■ntd  king  Bichaid't  raniance  irilh  Ihe  practice  of  the  minlltel  pvetl  Hili  ahow 

{'..illceUUibefbuiidm  the  >■  See  Ihe  fable  ofthe  Ireeh  Judgeila. 
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elusions,  we  need  only  refer  to  those  local  traditions  of  distant  coun- 
tries which  profess  to  record  the  history  of  some  unusual  appearance 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  soil  '*,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction, or  the  structure  of  a  public  monument.  Whether  in  ancieot 
Greece  or  modern  Europe,  eveiy  object  of  this  kind  that  meets  the 
traveller  s  eye  is  found  to  have  a  chronicle  of  its  origin ;  the  causei 
assigned  for  its  existence,  or  its  natural  and  artificial  attributes,  weari 
common  mythic  garb ;  while  in  either  country  these  narratives  are  so 
strikingly  allied  to  the  fictions  of  popular  song,  that  it  is  sometimes  dif* 
ficult  to  decide  whether  the  muse  has  supplied  their  substance,  or  been 
herself  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  her  most  attractive  incidents  *^  A 
mound  of  earth  becomes  the  sejmlchre  of  a  favourite  hero**' ;  a  pile  of 
enormous  stones,  the  easy  labour  of  some  gigantic  craftsmen** ;  a  single 
on(?,  the  stupendous  nstrument  of  daily  exercise  to  a  fabulous  king*'; 


*7  At  the  cntrunoe  of  a  cave  near  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  Puusanias  saw  a  num- 
ber of  loose  stones,  which  at  a  distance 
resembled   goats.       The   country-people 
called  them  Pan's  Flock.     (Attica,  26.) 
A  similar  group  on  Marlborough  Down  is 
still  culled  the  Gray  Wethers.     A  tud  of 
cypresses  near  Psophis,  in  Arcadia,  was 
called  the  Virgins.  (Arcad.  c.  24.)  Ontlie 
downs  between  Wadebridge  and  St.  Co- 
lunib,  there  is  a  line  of  stones  called  the 
Nine  Maids.  Borlasc  Ant.  of  Corn.  p.  l.oO. 
The  Glastonbury  thorn,  which  budded  on 
Christmas  day,  was  a  dry  hawthorn  statT 
miraculously  planted  by  St  Joseph.  Col- 
linson's  Somersetii'hire,  ii.  p.  2G5.     This 
is  a  common  miracle  in  the  history  of  the 
Diony&ic  thyrsus.     A  myrtle  at  Troczene, 
whose  leaves  were  full  of  holes,  was  said 
to  have  been  thus  perforated  by  Phffdra 
in  her  moments  of  despair.  (Paus.  i.  22. 
Sec  also  ii.  2vS.  and  32.) 

*^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
story  of  the  Phwacian  ship(Od.  xiii.  1G3.) 
was  taken  from  some  local  tradition  well 
known  at  the  period.  In  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius  it  had  become  localized  at  the  mo- 
dern Cassop6;  notwithstanding  an  inscrip- 
tion explained  the  origin  of  the  votive 
structure  to  which  it  was  attached.  At 
the  present  day,  a  small  ibland  near  the 
harbour  of  Corfu,  claims  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  original  bark.  In  the  same  way 
many  incidents  in  the  Argonautica  re- 
ceived a  "  local  habitation."  According 
to  Timonax,  Jason  and  Medea  were  mar- 
ried at  Colchis,  where  the  bridal  bed  was 
shown.  Timseus  denied  this,  and  referred 
to  the  nuptial  altars  at  Cercyra.  (Schol. 
in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1217.)  The  enrlirst 
version  of  this  fiction  may  be  s'-uppoacd  lo 


have  cunBrmed  the  Colchian  tradition; 
but  as  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  action 
became  extended,  the  later  narratives  of 
necessity  embraced  other  fables.  Henre 
the  Argonautic  poems  became  for  ancient 
geography  and  local  tradition,  what  the 
syncretic  statues  of  Cybele  were  for  an- 
cient symbols.  The  passage  in  Apollo- 
nins,  1.  i.  v.  1305.  is  evidently  taken  from 
a  locul  fiction,  as  it  refers  to  the  rocking' 
sfoiit's  t'omwewornl'iug  the  event. 

^^  In  localizing  these  traditions,  little 
regard  is  paid  to  the  contending  claims  of 
other  districts.  Several  mounds  are  shown 
in  various  parts  of  Denmark,  as  the  grans 
of  Vidrich  Verlandsen,  and  as  many  of 
the  giant  Langbein.  (MiillerSaga  Biblio- 
thek,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.)     The  residence  of 
Habor  and  Signe,  so  celebrated  in  Danish 
song,  has  been  appropriated  in  the  same 
way ;  and  has  given  name  to  a  variety  of 
])luces.  (L'dvnlgte  Danske  Viser,  vol.  iii. 
p.    40;{.)     Scottish   tradition   has  trans- 
ferred the  burial-place  of  Thomas  ibe 
Rhvmcr,  from    Krceldown  to  a  tomkau 
which    ri>cs  in  a  plain  near  Inverness. 
Gr.'int's  Essays,  &'c.  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

^  The  Cyclops  were  the  contrivers  of 
these  works  in  ancient  times,  whose  place 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Giants.  See 
the  books  relative  to  Stonehengc,  Giant's 
Causeway,  &c.  The  Arabs  have  a  tra- 
dition, that  Cleopatra*^  needle  was  once 
surrounded  by  seven  others,  which  were 
brought  from  mount  Berym  to  Alex- 
andria, by  bcven  giants  of  the  tribe  of 
A  ad. 

^'  The  common  people  call  a  crom- 
leach,  near  Lligwy  in  Anglesca,  Coeten 
Arthur,  or  Arthur's  Quoit.  Jones's  Baindic 
Miis.  p.  no.     The  general  character  of  the 
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tlie  cnnforntatiaQ  of  a  rock,  or  a  mark  upon  its  surface,  attests  the  an- 
ger or  the  presence  of  some  divinity";  and  the  emblems  and  decora- 
lionn  of  a  monumenlal  effigy  must  either  be  explained  from  the  event* 
of  jtofiular  history'",  or  perverted  from  their  original  character  to  give 
some  passage  in  it  a  locality'*.  It  is  thus  too  that  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  Lydia,  Sicily,  Cilicio,  and  Bieotia,  were  respectively  attributed 
to  ibe  agency  of  Typhon*' ;  that  Ihe  purple  tints  upon  certain  flowers 
wi^re  »aid  Co  have  originated  with  the  deaths  of  Ajox,  Adonis,  and 
I  '■  ^  ncinlhus  ;  that  the  story  of  the  man  in  the  moon  has  found  a  circu- 
itioii  tlitvughout  the  world;  and  that  the  clttsh  of  elements  in  the 
'  i.'uiider-stonn  was  ascribed  in  Hellas  to  the  rolling  chariot-wheels  of 
,T.nf»,  ami  in  Scandinavia  lo  the  ponderous  waggon  of  the  Norwegian 
Thor.  The  same  general  principle  has  likewise  led  to  that  community 
iif  ideas  entertained  by  all  mankind  of  the  glories  and  I'elicities  of  the 
past.  Every  age  has  been  delighted  to  dwell  with  sentiments  of  adiui- 
nuion  U|)on  the  memory  of  the  "  good  old  times ;"  they  still  continue 
to  form  a  theme  of  fond  and  lavish  applause ;  and  the  philosophic  Agis 
h.iil  to  coii»ol«  Ilia  desponding  countryman  with  a  remark  which  every 
rti.'kn's  experience  has  made  familiar,  "  that  the  fading  virtues  of  later 
uuic*  wt-ri-  a  caiiae  of  grief  to  his  fatlier  Arciiidanms,  who  again  had 
:  -I'-ned  to  the  same  regrets  from  his  own  venerable  sire"."  In  this, 
iiih'cd,  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  nations  in  their  collective  capaci^, 
i.ly  present  us  with  a  counterpart  to  individual  opinion.  The  sinking 
' .  It  rgiee  of  increasing  age,  like  the  dimness  of  enfeebled  vision,  have  a 
'  i:i.<<ljmt  teodeDCy  lo  deprive  passing  events  of  their  natural  sharpness 
'  ■  •ulline,  and  the  broader  features  of  their  character  ;  and  we  learn  to 
iitrge  them  with  an  indistinctness  of  form,  and  a  sombre  tameness  of 
'liuring,  which  only  exists  in  the  spectator's  mind.  The  defects  of 
11  own  impaired  and  waning  organs  become  transferred  to  the  change- 
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Knee  at  the  baiile  a(  Itegillui.  Oe  NaL 
Deor.iil.S.  tl.  2. 

"  The  ttalue  of  Kemsl*  ■!  Rhamniu 
give  rl»  to  a  Credui  fable,  that  (he  (lone 
of  which  it  nu  nude  had  Iwen  brougbc  ta 
Manilhon  by  Ibe  Periiani,  (or  Ihc  pur- 
poBe  of  erecting  a  vidoriou*  trophy. 
(Paul.  i.  33.)  Thai  it  hu  ■  mcie  hble, 
every  practice  of  their  cneinlei  clearly 

**  See  the  aecouot  oC  lir  John  Con- 
ytn'i  lumb  in  Gaugh'i  Cimdea,  ill.  p. 
IM. 

"  Schoi.  in  Lycoph.  v.  I7T. 

"  UtiyrMiu  in  r.  iXKunffpovTB. 

^  Phuarch.  Apoplitlirg.  Lacuu.  17. 
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less  objects  around  us ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  imagination  recalls  the 
impressions  of  earlier  life,  when  tlie  sense  enjoyed  the  robust  and 
healthy  action  of  youth,  the  present  is  doomed  to  suffer  by  an  unjust 
and  degrading  contrast.  Thus  also  in  the  lengthened  vista  of  popu- 
lar tradition,  every  thing  which  is  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  a  distant 
age,  is  made  to  partake  of  those  pliysical  and  temporal  advantages 
which  the  fancy  has  bestowed  upon  the  reign  of  Saturn  in  Hesperia"**, 
or  the  joys  of  Asgard  before  the  arrival  of  the  gigantic  visitants  from 
Jotunheim^ '.  The  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the  properties  of  the  body, 
arc  then  supposed  to  share  in  the  native  vigour  of  a  young  creation;  and 
those  cherished  objects  of  man's  early  wishes,  extreme  longevity  and 
great  corporeal  strength,  are  believed  to  be  the  enviable  lot  of  all^. 
Hence  the  fictions  of  every  country  have  agreed  in  regarding  an  un- 
usual extension  of  the  thread  of  life  as  a  mark  of  divine  favour^';  and 
every  national  hero  has  been  endowed  with  gigantic  stature  "^S  and 


^  Sec  Died.  Sic.  iii.  61.  Compare 
also  llcslod's  account  of  the  golden  age, 
Op.  et  Dies,  v.  108,  &c.  The  comic  side 
ut'  the  picture  is  to  be  found  in  Athen. 
1.  vi.  p.  2C7,  &c.  But  the  ancients  always 
hud  some  distant  country,  where  these 
fancied  blessings  were  still  enjoyed.  In 
the  earlier  periods,  Ethiopia  seems  to 
have  been  the  name  ascribed  to  this  land 
of  promise  (II.  i.  423.  Od.  i.  22.);  and 
licncc  perhaps  the  flattering,  though  some- 
what sobered  picture,  of  its  inhabitants 
given  by  Herodotus  iii.  c.  17-24.  Later 
traditions  place  the  scene  in  the  country 
of  the  Hyperboraeans,  a  people  changing 
their  locality  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Asia  to  that  o£  Europe,  or  even  the 
coast  of  Gaul  (compare  Diod.  Sic.  2.  c.  47. 
with  Pomponius  Slela,  3.  c.  5.),  and  to 
whom  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Simo- 
nides  and  Pindar,  has  given  a  life  of  a 
thousand  years,  lib.  xv.  p.  711.  Another 
chain  of  fiction  assigns  it  to  the  isles  of  the 
^Vest  (Od.  iv.  563),  and  from  hence  have 
sprung  the  descriptions  of  Horace  (Epod. 
xvi.  41),  and  Plutarch  (in  Vit.  Sertor.). 
For  similar  accounts  of  India  see  Ctcsias 
ap.  Wesseling's  Herod,  p.  861.  and  Pliny 
vii.  2. 

^  Edda  of  Snorro  Dasmesaga,  12. 

^'  Jo»cphu8,  after  noticing  the  age  of 
Noah,  cites  the  testimonies  of  Manetho 
fur  the  extreme  longevity  of  the  early 
Egyptians ;  of  Hicronymus  for  that  of  the 
Phwnicians;  of  Hesiod,  Hecatnus,  &c.  for 
the  (irecians  ;  all  of  whom  gave  a  thou- 
sand years  to  the  life  of  man  in  the  firbt 
periods  of  the  world.  Archa:olog.  i.  c.  3. 
§  1).     For  the  same  advantage  enjoyed  by 


the  early  Egyptian  kings,  see  Diod.  Sic.L 
26.  and  compare  Pliny's  account  of  the 
Arcadians  and  ^liltolians,  some  of  whon 
lived  three  hundred  years.  Hist.  Nat.  vii. 
48.  The  long-lived  ^Ethiopians  of  Hero- 
dotus,  who,  be  it  remembered,  were  the 
tallest  and  most  beautiful  of  mankind, 
usually  lived  120  years.  Herod,  iii.  c.  17. 
23. 

'*  At  the  siege  of  Troy  the  "Pylian 
sage  "  was  living  his  third  age.  II.  i.  250. 
A  Lycian  tradition  has  as&igned  to  Sar- 
pedon  a  life  of  three  ages,  as  the  favour- 
ite son  of  Jove.  ApoUod.  Bibl.  iii.  1,2. 
Heyne,  forgetful  that  wc  are  here  on  my- 
thic ground,  wishes  to  follow  Diodorus, 
who  attempts  to  give  the  narrative  an  ur 
of  probability,  by  making  two  Sarpedons, 
a  grandsirc  and  his  grandson.  Tiresias 
was  snid  to  have  lived  seven  ages,  and 
Agatharchides  more  than  five.  (Meurs.in 
Lycophr.  v.  682.)  Norna-Ge»t,  as  he 
lighted  the  candle  on  which  his  existence 
depended,  said  he  was  three'  hundred 
years  old.  (Norna-Gest  Saga  in  Mullet's 
Saga-Bibliothek,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.)  Toke 
Toke^en  was  also  fated  to  live  two  ages  of 
man,  lb.  p.  117.  and  Hildebrand,  the  in- 
vincible champion  and  Mentor  of  Theodo- 
r'.c.  died  aged  180  or  200  years,  lb.  278. 

3^  The  sandal  of  Perseus  found  at 
Chemnis  was  two  cubits  in  length.  Herod. 
ii.  c.  91.  The  footstep  cf  Hercules  ^hown 
in  Scythia,  was  of  the  same  size.  lb.  iv.  c. 
82.;  though  the  more  sober  traditions 
make  his  whole  stature  only  four  cubits 
and  a  foot.  (Herod.  Ponticus  ad  Lycophr. 
v.  663.)  Lycophron  calls  Achilles  rov 
€iraT»;x*'»'»  ^'*"»s*  v.  860.     The  body  of 
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made  to  possese  all  those  virtues  which  the  common  consent  uf  mankind 
unite*  in  considering  so,  or  the  ruder  ethics  of  an  earlier  period  liave 
sulntituted  for  suoli. 

With  rt'gurd  t(i  those  standing  types  of  popular  fiction,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  roots  of  language,  the  history  of  their  application 
in  various  periods  of  society  displays  the  same  frequent  recurrence  of 
ciTtaui  primitive  iniages,  and  the  same  series  of  ever-changing  analysis 
and  cuinbtnation  whicli  mark  the  growth  and  progress  of  language  it- 
self. There  will  appear  something  fanciful  perhaps  in  this  comparison, 
yet  the  nearer  we  investigate  it,  the  more  we  shall  feel  assured,  that 
ujony  of  the  laws  which  tiave  go*-erned  the  one  are  strictly  analogous 
with  tboKC  which  have  swayed  the  development  of  the  other:  and  that, 
liowever  much  we  may  dispute  as  to  the  causes  which  have  called  forth 
these  imjKirtant  phenomena  of  the  mind,  their  subseijuent  regulation 
i*  considenbty  less  equivocal.  The  mass  of  primitives  in  every  lan- 
guiigf.  (even  in  those  whose  decided  character  gives  them  the  aspect 
itf  parent  dialects,)  is  well  known  to  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
wmllh  of  its  vocabulary;  and  at  some  stage  of  humau  exuteDCf,  even 
these  i-lementar)'  terms  must  have  been  sutbcient  to  express  the  wants, 
and  etTeet  an  interchange  of  thought,  between  the  several  members  of 
tlie  roinmuuity.  As  fresh  neei.'Ssities  arose,  and  the  bounds  of  know- 
ledj^'  became  extended,  the  original  types  in  their  simple  import  would 
hv  unequal  to  the  demands  of  every  new  occasion ;  and  hence  the  in- 
troduction of  a  lung  roll  of  meanings  to  the  priniiiives,  and  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  have  given  wealth,  dignity, 
tind  espT«ssion  to  language.  There  is  however  no  fact  more  certain, 
witliin  our  knowledge  of  the  past  and  our  experience  of  the  present, 
ihun  that  words  neither  have  been  nor  are  now  invrntetl;  but  that  they 
aliray«  have  been  compounded  from  esistiug  roots  in  the  dialect  re- 
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quiring  them,  or  borrowed  from  some  collateral  source ;  and  for  this 
very  obvious  reason,*that  any  other  mode  of  proceeding  would  wholly 
defeat  the  only  end  for  which  language  was  intended,  the  communica- 
tion of  our  wishes,  feelings  and  opinions.  That  the  progress  of  popular 
fiction  has  followed  a  nearly  similar  course,  a  slight  consideration  of 
the  subject  will  tend  to  assure  us.  The  extraordinary  process  already 
aMuded  to,  which,  by  endowing  inanimate  objects  with  sense,  feeling, 
and  spirituality,  robs  man  of  his  proudest  distinction,  is  no  new  creation 
of  elementary  forms  previously  unknowTi,  but  a  simple  transference  of 
peculiar  properties,  the  characteristics  of  a  more  perfect  class  of  beings, 
to  others  less  perfectly  constituted.  The  prophetic  ship,  the  grateful 
ant,  the  courteous  tree",  et  hoc  genus  amne,  are  none  of  them  subjected 
to  any  mutation  in  their  physical  qualities ;  they  merely  receive  an  ad- 
ditional grant  of  certain  ethical  attributes,  which,  like  secondary  mean- 
ings in  language,  enlarge  their  power  without  varying  their  natural  ap- 
pearance. Even  the  personification  of  immaterial  things,  though  i^ 
proaching  nearest  to  the  plastic  nature  of  a  really  creative  power,  is 
but  an  extension  of  the  same  principle.  For  though  in  these  the  ex- 
ternal forms  be  wholly  supplied  by  the  fancy,  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  thing  personified  furnish  the  outline  of  uU  its  moral  endowments; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  abstract  property  in  its  original  state,  and 
the  living  image  representing  it,  is  not  more  striking  than  between  the 
different  objects  which  are  expressed  in  language  by  one  common  sym- 
boP^  The  wildest  efforts  of  the  imagination  can  only  exhibit  to  us  a 
fresh  combination  of  well-known  types  drawn  from  the  store-house  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  the  propriety  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  felicitous 
juxtaposition  of  the  stranger  elements  in  their  novel  relation  to  each 
other,  which  marks  the  genius  of  the  artist,  which  fixes  the  distance 
between  a  Boccacio  and  a  Troveur,  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Brooke**. 
The  same  chaste  economy  which  has  regulated  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  hbtor}'  of  popular  fiction ;  and, 
like  the  vocabulary  of  a  nation  once  supplied  with  a  stock  of  appro- 
priate imagery,  all  its  subsequent  additions  seem  to  have  arisen  in  very 
slow  progression.     For  this  we  must  again  refer  to  the  prevailing  state 

^  Sec  Grimm's   Kinder-   und  Haus-  and  Popular  Fictionsi  and  his  Fairy  My- 

Marchen  and  Miiller's  Saga-Bibliothek,  thology.— R.  T.] 

passim.  [See  also  German  Popular  Stories  ^  The  burning  lava  of  JEtna.  was  made 

translated  from  the  above  work  of  J.  and  the  type  of  Tj'phoeus's  fury ;  but  the  con- 

W.  Grimm,  and  published  with  Notes  in  trast  here  is  not  greater  than  between  those 

2  vols.  12mo.  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Tay-  objects  of  domestic  use  which  are  named 

lor,  1823  and  1820;  and  republished  in  after  animals,  such  as  a  cat,  dog,  horse,  &c 

1839  in  1  vol.  imder  the  title  of  Gammer  3*  jj^g  Brooke's  poem  on  the  subject  of 

Gvothel :  see  ali>o  Mr.  Kcightloy's  Tales  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Malone's  Shakspeare. 
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of  sucipty  nutl  tlie  ivinditioti  of  those  conimon  agents  by  wboni  both 
aubJMrto  have  bccu  foateroU.  The  more  degraded  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture ofa  uation  upou  ila  fitst  appearance  in  history,  the  poorer  will  be 
fuund  ilH  vocikIiular7>  with  refercuce  to  the  innate  re§ources  of  the  Ian- 
ptago;  and  llie  subsequent  wealth  of  every  dialect  will  be  diarovereil 
in  have  been  attendant  upon  the  pmgress  of  civilization,  and  the  aequi- 
•iiion  of  new  ideas'".  The  patrons  of  popular  fiction,  as  the  very  name 
implies,  belong  to  thai  class  of  the  cominiiiiity  which,  amid  all  the 
clianf^n  and  re%'i>lutiDn3  that  are  operating  around  it,  always  I'etains  a 
coiwidiirable  portion  of  its  primitive  clmraclerifitics.  Ann)ng  these  niay 
he  reckoned  the  narrow  circle  of  its  necessities  in  the  use  of  language 
and  exjirutwioo,  and  the  modest  demands  of  its  intellectual  tastes,  so 
r>pp(MiIe  to  that  later  epicurism  of  the  mind,  a  refined  and  learned  taste, 
u  hicli  Is  only  to  be  appealed  by  an  unceasing  round  of  novelties.  Un- 
acijuainted  with  the  feverish  joys  occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong  and 
fresh  eicitements.  popular  taste  only  asks  for  a  repetition  of  its  favour- 
ite tbeme"!  and,  blest  with  the  pure  and  limited  wants  of  infancy,  it 
lintciu  Id  Ihc  '•  twice-told  tu!e"  with  the  eagerueaa  and  simplicity  of  a 
child.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  every  country  in  Europe  has  iaveated 
its  popular  fictions  with  the  same  common  marvels ;  that  all  aeknow- 
Irilgr  tJir  agency  of  the  lifcle)>s  productions  of  nature ;  tlie  intervention 
if  the  same  lupematural  machincr]-;  the  existence  of  elves,  fairiea. 
^nrfa,  giants,  uilches  and  enchanters :  the  use  of  spellx,  charms  and 
lukt* ;  and  all  those  highly-gifled  objects,  of  whatever  form  or  name, 
sttributra  refute  every  principle  of  human  experience,  which  are 
"to  eomwnl  Uie  possessor's  perMin,  aiiniliilate  the  bounds  of  space,  or 
command  a  gratlficalion  of  all  our  wishes.  These  are  the  constantly- 
rt'cuning  types  which  embellish  the  popular  tide,  uhjuh  hence  have 
bniD  tnuioferred  to  tJie  more  laboured  pages  of  romance;  and  wliich* 
f»r  from  owing  their  first  appearance  in  Rurupe  to  the  Arabic  conquest 
(if  Spain,  or  the  migration  of  Udiu  to  Scandinavia,  ore  known  to  have 
tiL-cn  nirrcnt  on  its  eastern  verge  long  anterior  lo  the  (Era  of  legitimate 
bUtMT  ^.     The  Nereids  of  antiquity,  tlie  daughten  of  llje  "  xea-barn 
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seer,"  are  evidently  the  same  \vith  the  Mernuuds  of  the  British  and 
Northern  shores ;  the  habitations  of  both  are  fixed  in  crystal  cavea^  or 
coral  palaces,  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  they  are  alike  di- 
stinguished for  their  partialities  to  the  human  race,  and  their  prophetic 
powers  in  disclosing  the  events  of  futurity.  The  Naiads  only  differ  in 
name  from  the  Nixen^<*  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  (Nisser),  or  the 
Water-Elves  of  our  countr^^man  jElfric ;  and  the  Nomae,  who  wove  the 
web  of  life  and  sang  the  fortunes  of  the  illustrious  Helga,  are  but  the 
same  companions  who  attended  Ilithyia  at  the  births  of  lamos  and  Her- 
cules 3-'.  Indeed  so  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  these  divinities 
and  the  Grecian  Moene,  that  we  not  only  find  them  officiating  at  the 
birth  of  a  hero,  conferring  upon  him  an  amulet  which  is  to  endow  him 
with  a  charmed  existence,  or  cutting  short  the  thread  of  his  being,  but, 
like  their  prototype  or  parallel,  varying  in  their  number — from  three  to 
nine, — as  they  figure  in  their  various  avocations,  of  Nomie  or  Valkyriar, 
as  Parcas  or  Muses '*°.  In  the  Highland  Urisks^',  the  Russian  Le- 
schies^S  and  the  Pomeranian  or  Wendish  Bcrstucs^',  we  perceive  the 


^  The  Uussian  Rusalkis  belong  to  the 
same  family.  They  are  represented  as  a 
race  of  beautiful  virgins,  with  long  green 
hair,  living  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  who 
were  generally  seen  swinging  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  bathing  in  the  flood,  or 
dressing  their  hair  in  the  meads  beside  a 
running  stream.  Mone'c  continuation  of 
Creuzcr's  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

^  Compare  Helga  quitha  hin  fyrsta,  in 
Samund's  Edda,  with  Pindar  01.  vi.  72. 
and  Anton.  Liberalis,  c.  29. 

^  A  further  illustration  of  this  subject 
must  also  be  reserved  for  a  future  publi- 
cation. 

*^  The  Urisk  has  a  figure  between  a 
goat  and  a  man  ;  in  short,  precisely  that 
of  a  Grecian  Satyr. — Notes  to  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  p.  356.  There  are  few  anti- 
quarian subjects  requiring  more  revision 
than  the  modern  nomenclature  of  this 
sylvan  family.  This  confusion  of  charac- 
ter and  name  is  no  where  more  apparent 
than  in  the  account  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  British  Mu!»eum.  The  Gre- 
cian Satyr  is  perfectly  human  in  the  lower 
extremities  of  his  person;  but  the  Panes 
(for  the  ancients  acknowledged  more  than 
one  Pan,  as  well  as  more  than  one  Sile- 
nus)  and  Panisci  preserved  the  legs  and 
thighs  of  a  goat. 

*-  These  Russian  divinities  had  a  hu- 
man body,  horns  on  the  head,  projecting 
pointed  ears,  and  a  bushy  beard.  Below 
they  were  formed  like  a  goat.  (Compare 
the  well-known  group  of  Pan  and  Olym- 


pus in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  the  repre* 
sentations  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Pit- 
turc  d*Ercolano.)  They  had  the  power 
of  changing  their  stature  as  they  pleased. 
When  they  walked  through  the  grui, 
they  were  just  seen  above  it ;  in  walking 
through  forests,  their  heads  ranged  above 
the  highest  trees.  Woods  and  groves 
were  consecrated  to  them,  and  no  one 
dared  ofiend  them,  as  they  excited  in  the 
culprit's  mind  the  most  appalling  terroitt 
or  in  a  feigned  voice  seduced  him  throu^ 
unknown  ways  to  their  caves,  where  they 
tickled  him  to  death.  Mone,  p.  143. 
Among  the  Finns  these  practices  were  at- 
tributed to  a  god  Lekkio  and  a  goddess 
Ajataa.  The  first  assumed  the  form  of  a 
man,  dog,  crow,  or  some  other  bird,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  terror ;  and  the 
latter  led  the  traveller  astray.  lb.  59.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  reo^nise  in  this  tlie 
Panic  terrors  of  the  Arcadian  god ;  and  to 
be  reminded  of  the  Olympian  invocation, 
which  called  Pan  Rhea's  Kvva  iravro^ 
^avov.  Pind.  Frag.  ap.  Aristot.  Rhetor. 
ii.  24.  The  irritable  temperament  of  these 
sylvan  deities  is  also  common  to  their  par- 
allel. Theocritus,  Id.  i.  v.  15. 

^'  The  worship  of  these  deities  appears 
to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Sclavonic 
tribes  situated  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Elbe.  This  district  has  been  divided  by 
some  chroniclers  into  Pomerania  and 
Vandalia,  an  arrangement  which  hai 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Teutonic  invaders  of 
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tame  sylvan  famiiy,  who,  under  the  name  of  Panes  and  Panisci,  presided 
over  the  Welds  and  forests  of  Arcadia.  The  general  meetings  of  the  firct 
were  held  on  Ben-Venew,  like  the  biennial  assembly  of  the  Fauns  nn 
mount  Parnassus;  nnd  the  Sclavoniaii  hunter  invoked  the  assLitance  of 
hi»  Zlcbog**,  the  Finn  of  his  Wiiiuanioinen",  and  the  Laplander  of  his 
Sloijunkare",  with  the  s^me  soleninity  a^  that  with  which  the  Greek 
implored  the  aid  of  the  "shaggy  god  of  Aready."  Another  feature 
in  the  national  creed  of  the  sanie  mountainouH  district  of  Greece,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  ballad  of  the  Elfin-Gray*' ;  and  if  the  testimony  of 
jtlfric,  in  his  translation  of  Dryades  by  Wudu-Elfen,  is  to  be  received 
as  any  thing  more  than  a  learned  exercise*",  the  same  notion  must  have 
prevailed  in  this  country.  But  the  collection  from  whence  the  ballad 
alluded  to  has  been  taken,  the  Danish  Kiffimpe-Viser,  contains  more 
than  this  single  example  of  such  a  belief;  and  the  reader  will  find  bo- 
low'"  a  local  tradition,  preserved  in  Germany,  which  will  remind  him 
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of  the  convorsation  between  Peraebiiis  and  an  Ilauiadryad.  How  far 
the  Duergar  of  the  Edda  were  originally  distinct  from  a  similar  class  of 
dwarfish  agents,  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  popular  creed  of  every 
European  nation,  cannot  now  be  precisely  ascertained  ^.  The  earliest 
memorials  of  them  in  the  fictions  of  Gennany  and  Scandinavia,  present 
us  with  the  same  metallurgic  divinities  who  in  the  mythology  of  Hellas 
w^ere  known  by  the  various  names  of  Cabiri,  H(?pha?sti,  Telchines,  and 
Idsean  Dactyli''.     In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  traces  of  their 


flew   upon    him,   and   squeezed    him   so 
forcibly  that  he  became  ill  alter  it,  nut- 
withRtunding  he  was  a  utout  fellow.  Such 
wyflcs,  and  even  mannikins,  are  said  to 
dwell  upon  that  heath,  under  the  ground, 
or  in  obscure  parts  of  the  forest,  and  to 
have  holes,  in  which  they  lie  on  green 
moss,  as  indeed  they  are  said  to  be  clothed 
all  over  with  moss/'     PrKtorius  says,  he 
heard  this  story  from  an  old  dame,  who 
knew  the  before-mentioned  Hans  Krepel, 
and  adds,  the  time  of  day  was  a  [little] 
after  noon,  an  hour  not  usually  devoted 
to  labour,  because  at  such  a  time  "  this 
sort  of  diablerie  frequently  occurs."     An- 
thropodemus Plutonicus,  Magdeburg  IGGH. 
vol.  ii.  p.  231.     For  this  supcr»tiiious  at- 
tention to  silence  at  noon,  see  Theocritus, 
Id.  i.  V.   15.;  and  for  the  persecution  of 
the    N^muphs   by    Pan,    the   romance   of 
Longus,  p.  6li.  ed.  Villoison,  where  it  is 
said  of  him,  wavfrai  ^e  ovcf.Trore  ApV' 
atnv  evoxKtai't  Kai  E/ri/xY/XitTi  Ni'/i^'Uiv 
Trpayfiara  7rap€\iav,     The  passage  re- 
lative to  the  Hamadryad,  who  threatened 
Pera;bius  with  the  consequences  oi  neg- 
lecting to  prop  the  falling  oak,  in  which 
she  lived,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Schol.  to 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  v.  479. 

*^  The  Northern  traditions  relative  to 
the  Duerga,  are  among  the  most  obscure 
points  of  Eddaic  lore,  and  are  too  import- 
ant to  he  discussed  in  a  note.  Their  re- 
sidence in  stone  seems  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  same  belief  which  gave  rise  to  the 
\i9oi  €fi}pitx(H  of  antiquity.  The  author 
of  the  Orphic  poem  on  stones  mentions  one 
in  the  possession  of  Flelenus,  which  not 
only  uttered  oracular  rcsponsos,  but  was 
perceived  to  breathe,  ver.  3U9.  et  seq. 
Photius  (coll.  242.  p.  1062,  from  the  life 
of  Isidorus  by  Damascius)  mentions  an* 
other  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Euse- 
bius.  This  was  a  meteoric  stone,  which 
had  fallen  from  heaven.  On  being  asked 
to  what  deity  it  belonged,  it  replied, 
Gennsus — a  god  worshiped  at  the  Sy- 
rian Ileliopolis.  Others  were  said  to  be 
subject  to  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  Sun,  &'c. 
(For  this  notion  of  the  dxmous  being  the 


subordinate  followers  of  some  superior 
god,  whose  name  they  bore,  see  Plutarch 
de  Defeclu  Orac.  21.)  This  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  account  given  by  Pau»autni 
of  the  thirty  stones  at  Phara?,  each  of 
which  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
some  god.  (vii.  c.  22.)  Damascius  thought 
the  stone  in  question  to  be  under  divine, 
Isidorus  only  demoniacal  influence.  Pho- 
tius treats  the  whole  story  as  a  mere  piece 
of  jugglery.  Plato,  however,  has  said, 
that  these  lithie  oracles  were  of  the  same 
antiquity  as  that  of  the  oak  at  Dodona. 
Pliffidrus  276. 

^'  The  spirit  of  later  times,  with  its 
characteristic  tendency  of  studying  beauty 
of  form  in  all  its  imagery,  having  con- 
verted these  ancient  deities  into  the  youth- 
ful  Curetes,  Corybantes  and  Dioscuri,  a 
confusion   arose  in  the  nomenclature  of 
them  which  wholly  baffled  the  attempts  of 
Strabo  to  reduce  into  a  system.     Sec  tlie 
tenth  book  of  this  geographer,  under  the 
head  of  Theologoumena.     The  Dwarf  of 
ancient  mythology  is  perhaps  best  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of  Cos^yra,  where  the 
figure  closely  accords  with  the  description 
of  the  mining  dwarf  given  by  Proetorius, 
i.  p.  243.     Another  representation,  from 
the  creed  of  Egypt,  may  be  seen  among 
the  terracottas   of  the  British   Mu&cuni, 
No.  42.     Mr.  Coombe  calls  "this  short 
naked  human  figure"  Osiris;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  exhibits  the 
dwarfish  god  of  Menipliis,  whose  deformity 
excited  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  Cam- 
byses.     This  deity,  whether  we  call  him 
Phllins  or  llephxstus,  resembled   in  his 
person  the  Patsci  or  tutelary  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  to  whom  Herodotus  has  assign- 
ed the  flgure  of  a  pygmy  man.    (Thalia,  c. 
37.)  The  attributes  on  this  and  a  similar  mo- 
nument may  be  easily  accounted  for.    The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  learning  the  es- 
teem in  which  these  divinities  were  held 
in  the  ancient  world,  may  consult  a  treatise 
*'  On  the    Deities   of    Samothracc "    by 
Mr.  von  Schelling,  a  gentleman  chiefly 
known   in    Europe  for  his  philosophical 
works,  but  who  is  known  to  his  fi-iemU 
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existence  as  a  separate  cIbsb,  olileily  occupied  in  the  labours  of  the 
forge,  arc  not  so  clearly  defined;  and  if  a  few  Bcattered  traditiuua'* 
■eem  to  favour  a  contrary  opinion,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  Lave 
been  more  frequently  confounded  with  a  kindred  race,  the  Brownies  or 
fairies.  The  former,  as  is  well  knoivn,  are  the  same  diminutive  beings 
irithllie  Lares  of  Latium,an  order  of  ben  eli  cent  spirits,  ivhuui  Cicfro" 
bos  taught  us  to  consider  as  nearly  identical  with  the  Grecian  Diemun. 
fu  Uemiany  they  have  received  a  long  catalogue  of  appelbtiotis,  all 
descriptive  of  their  form,  their  disposition,  or  their  dress ;  but  wlietlier 
marked  by  the  title  of  Cutichen.  Brownie,  Lor,  or  Dienion,  we  observe 
in  all  the  same  points  of  general  resemblance;  aU  have  been  alike  re- 
garded as  the  guardians  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  awarders  of  pros- 
perity, and  the  averters  of  evil ;  and  the  author  of  the  Orphic  Hymn 
endows  the  particular  Dtemon  of  his  invocation  with  the  same  attri- 
butes that  are  given  by  Hildebrand  tu  the  whole  tribe  of  Gutichetis  or 
"gudc  neighbours"."  The  English  Puck,  the  Scottish  Bogle,  the 
Fr«aich  Esprit  FoUet,  or  Goblin— the  Gobclinus  of  monkish  Latinitj  — 
and  tJie  German  Kobold,  are  only  varied  names  for  the  Grecian  Koba- 
lus^' ;  whose  sole  delight  consisted  in  perplexing  the  human  race,  and 
calling  up  those  harmless  terrors  that  constantly  hover  round  the  minds 
of  the  timid.  To  excite  the  wrath,  indeed,  of  this  niisehievous  spirit* 
was  attended  with  fatal  consequences  lo  the  luckless  objects  who  rashly 
courted  it;  and  Pnetorius  (i.  p.  HO.)  has  preserved  a  notice  of  his 
cruelty  to  some  miners  of  .St.  Anneberg,  to  whom  he  apprarcd  under  the 
giii»e  of  the  Scottish  Kelpie,  with  a  horse's  head,  and  whom  he  destroy- 
nl  by  his  pestiferous  breath.     The  midnight  depredators  mentioned  by 
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Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who  oppressed  the  sleeper,  injured  his  person,  de- 
spoiled his  property,  and  bore  off  his  children,  are  either  confounded 
by  that  worthy  chronicler  with  the  separate  characters  of  the  Ephialtes 
and  Lainia ;  or  the  local  creed  of  some  particular  spot  had  concentrated 
in  his  day  the  propensities  of  both  in  one  personage.  The  numerous 
tales  gathered  by  Proitorius  observe  the  classical  distinctions  of  anti- 
quity ;  with  them  it  is  the  Incubus  or  Alp,  who  causes  those  painful 
sensations  during  sleep,  which  the  ancient  physicians  have  so  aptly 
termed  the  nocturnal  epilepsy ;  and  it  is  the  same  race  of  misshapen 
old  hags  with  the  Lamice  of  Gervase  ^^,  who,  like  the  ancient  Lamia 
larvata,  alternately  terrify  and  carry  away  the  infant  from  his  cradle. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whose  Essay  "  on  the  Faeries  of  Popular  Su- 
perstition "  the  preceding  notice  of  the  Lamia;  recorded  by  Ger\'ase 
has  been  taken,  has  also  extracted  from  the  Physica  Curiosa  of  Schott, 
a  Frisian  account  of  the  same  destructive  tribe,  where  a  similar  con- 
fusion appears  to  prevail,  though  with  a  different  class  of  spirits.  "  In 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Lotharius,  in  830,"  says  Schott,  "  many  spectres 
infected  Friesland,  particularly  the  white  nymphs  of  the  ancients,  which 
the  moderns  denominate  witte  iciven,  who  inhabited  a  subterraneoun 
cavern,  formed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  without  human  art,  on  the  top 
of  a  lofty  mountain.  These  were  accustomed  to  surprise  benighted 
travellers,  shepherds  watching  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  women  newly 
delivered,  with  their  children;  and  convey  them  into  their  caverns, 
from  which  subterraneous  murmurs,  the  cries  of  children,  the  groans 
and  lamentations  of  men,  and  sometimes  imperfect  words  and  all  kinds 
of  musical  sounds  were  heard  to  proceed."  Divested  of  the  colouring 
which  seems  to  identify  these  spectres  "  with  the  fairies  of  popular  opi- 
nion," a  parallel  fiction  is  related  by  Antonius  Liberalis  (c  8.)  in  his 
account  of  Sybaris,  to  whom  others  gave  the  more  appropriate  title  of 
Lamia ;  and,  with  a  change  of  sex  in  the  agent,  the  same  idea  is  found 

"  With  this  clriM  must  also  be  reckon-  racier ;  and  of  which  Vossius  has  said : 

ed  the  Gyre-Carline,  or  mother-witch  of  "  Nam  eriint  Lamise  spectra  in  formoss- 

Scotland,  whose  name  is  so  expressive  of  rum  muliorum  figuram  conformata,  qu* 

her    character    (gyr- falcon,     ger-hound,  adolescent cs  formosos  voluptatibus  deH- 

Trevisa).  niehant,  dum  eos  devorarent."  Etyroolog. 

Thair  dwelt  ane  grit  Gyre-Carling,   in  ^-  !^"^  ^"  ^*'"^"-     Compare  also*Diodo- 

awld  Betokis  hour.  ["«  *  '^^^^r?'  °/  ^^^  ?"^T"  *'^.  ^'^J^ 

That  levit  upoun  Chri«tiane  mcnis  fleschc,  »' "^- P-  '  •'■*•    ^  ?"»"*  has  likewise  shown 

and  rewheids  unleipit.  \^^^  *^?  *«"'<^  "."^'°"  ^"  current  in  Jod«. 

1  nerc  is  one  circumstance  in  the  histonr 

In  this  she  becomes  identified  with  the  of  the  Gyre-Carline,  which  runs  throufb 

"  Raw-head-and-bloody-bones  "    of   the  all  mytholof^y  : 

English  nursery.     In  the  fiction  on  which  ,  n      i  i 

the  beautiful  ballad  of  Glenfmlas  is  found-  i'""«  ?^  ^^Jt,.  '^?.'  *?? 

ed,  we  have  the  i>octic  version  of  her  cha-  ^^*'°  (*^'*^  ^'  Marline)  bred  of  an  acomt* 
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i  11  the  curious  narratives  of  PausEtnias  and  .'Elian,  relative  to  the  "  dark 
d^Btnon  "  or  hero  of  Teines»<a  *'.  The  earliest  memorial  of  ihom  in 
European  fiction  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beo- 
wulf. In  this  curious  repository  of  genuine  Northern  tradition,  by  far 
the  nioel  interesting  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  tlie 
hero'tt  combats  with  a  male  and  female  spirit,  whose  nightly  ravages  in  the 
hall  of  Hrothgar  arc  marked  hy  all  tlie  atrocities  of  the  Grecian  fable. 

Uniler  the  comprehensive  name  of  Fairy,  almost  every  member  of 
thr  preceding  catalogue  has  been  indiscriminately  mingled  in  the 
living  recitals  of  the  cotter's  family  circle,  and  the  printed  collections 
of  our  popular  Ules.  A  .ilight  attention,  however,  to  the  distinctive 
marts  established  in  the  ancient  world,  will  easily  remedy  the  confusiou; 
and  few  readers  will  reijuire  to  Ih'  told,  that  the  fairies  who  attend  the 
birlh  and  foretell  the  fortunes  of  a  hero  or  heroine,  who  connect  the 
doitinies  of  «ome  favoured  object  with  the  observance  of  a  comiuand  or 
the  preservation  of  an  amulet,  are  the  venerable  Parca  of  antiquity. 
The  same  rule  will  hold  good  of  the  rest ;  and  it  therefore  only  remains 
to  notice  the  Fairy  of  romance,  and  the  Elf  or  Fairy  of  tlie  mounlain- 
lieAlh.  The  former  has  been  considered  to  have  derived  her  origin 
from  tlie  same  country  which  has  supplied  us  with  the  name.  For  this 
hypothesis  there  is  Itetter  reason  than  usually  attaches  itself  to  the  so- 
lution of  an  antiquarian  problem  by  the  etymologist ;  and  Warton  has 


vi. 


.  c.  IS.    Pmi- 


I  the 


tad  nnlatrd  ili«  cbuiit]r  of  ■ 

•ptrii  Riuglit  rc»tng«,lfjrciuTylnB 

tn  RBd  dntiuciion  into  every  houfe  and 

ihv  *hal>  cODntr;  tnand.     The  Pythian 

Brarl*  r«aiuDended  the  ereccion  of  a 

trmf  Ir,  the  conMcritioa  ot  a  grarr,  ind 

•n  ■tiHiul  McriAcc  uf  the  nurnt  rirgin  in 

r  ■ptrlt.   Thi.wudune.   On  one 

ueculoni,   in   Olfrnplan   victor 

I  EulhymiH,  inipired  by  mingled 

>  df  UiTO  ud  campiuion  Iqt  the 

iwoiied  I  he  mrrivsl  of 
iiued,  from  which 
pe.  «nd  fof  ever, 
Kl'illHilt  InM  the  tea.  The  rivsgei  df 
VkM  apBrar  hate  been  prompled  b; 
pltadisiui  uncle.  Hrotligir  (in  whOH 
ighlly  inciinioni  are 
iT  ••inly  implore  the 
n  oTbeU  (It  !•  a  Chriiiiun  who  ihuii 
■"'  "rilh««oil»of  the  heathen  king) 
or  commuting  the  deadly 
■  Tbr  tnietllgtnce  r«nehes  Beonulf, 
'~  '  a  Kho  tisd  aeiiulnd  an  eilen- 
'   II  by  hl>  ilrloriea  ate:  Ibe 


of  nhich  many  6 
preient  day  in  Iceland,  and  who  in  the 
true  iiuTlt  of  ■  beneikr,  UDdeTlakn  the 
laak  of  iubduing  Oiendel  from  ■  pure  lore 
of  gloty.  The  reiull  in  both  ftblea  ii  the 
tame.  The  dntk  damon  ii  nottted  and 
lake,  where  he  aiterwardt  is 


foand  dead  of  hi) 


unda.     The  A 


'  I  and  harinf  a' 


lo  the  description  of  A.  Libeiallt.  It  may 
be  worth  noticing,  that  a  picture  preieried 
at  Teiaeos,  repreieniing  llie  coraliat  of 
Buthymui,  eihiblted  the  demon  Flotbed 
in  a  wolf.»kin,  and  the  name  of  (he  north, 
crn  hero  i>  Beo-wulf.  the  woir.laiucr. 

[Ifa{/'beconiidered  lo  mean  Help,  aa 
in  Rad.uir,Bot-uir,&c,  the  HI  may  belong 
lo  the  fint  lyllabic.  In  a  ihort  note  which 
I  communicated  to  Mi.  Conybcare  (Illus. 
iraiiooiof  A.  Sax,  Poetry,  1S3S,  p.  S86,) 
1  suggeited  that  Bcbw,  or  Deowiui,  of  (he 
genesloglei  in  the  Saton  Chronicle  and 
W.  of  Malmeibury,  wa>  idfntiial  with 
Beowiiir,  "  Cutha  and  Culhwulf  being  bIm 
luedindtffirTenlly:comp.A.4SSand854." 
Beaw  orcupiei  the  wine  place  1 
with  Biaf of  Rnotio'i  Edda,  ed. 
r-  fl.— R.T.] 
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already  shown  that  the  titles  of  the  most  distinguished  in  European 
romance  arc  borrowed  almost  to  the  letter  from  the  fables  of  the  East 
The  Persian  Mergian  and  Urganda  have  unquestionably  furnished  Ita- 
lian poetry  with  its  Morgana  and  Urganda ;  and  there  b  considerable 
plausibility  in  the  assertion",  that  the  Peri  of  the  former  country  hai 


^  This  guarded  mode  of  expression 
must  not  be  rotstuken  fur  a  love  of  para- 
dox ;  it  has  proceeded  from  doubts  in  the 
writer's  mind,  which  at  present  he  wants 
leisure  to  satisfy.  The  French  term  for 
our  fairy  or  fay  is  fee;  and,  like  the  Ita- 
lian/a/a, is  said  to  be  derived  from/o/ifa. 
*•  Faerie"  was  a  general  name  for  an  ilhi- 
sion ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  always  used 
by  Chaucer.  As  an  appellation  for  the 
clfin-racc,  in  this  country,  it  is  certainly 
of  late  date ;  and  perhaps  a  mere  corrup- 


tion, a  name  given  to  the  agent  from  hb 
acts.  It  is  certainly  not  of  Northern  on- 
gin.  Some  of  the  earliest  French  tales  of 
"faerie"  acknowledge  a  Breton  fource; 
may  not  the  term  itself  be  Celtic  ?  Tbe 
"  Ionic  Pheres  of  Hesychius,"  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  an  apparent  synonjn 
with  the  Persian  Peri,  is  but  a  diifemt 
aspiration  of  the  Attic  9rip  (Genn."thier"); 
and  which,  whether  applied  to  centaun  or 
satyrs,  could  only  have  been  given  tonuriL 
their  a£Snity  with  the  animal  race. 


[Further  examination  wholly  excludes  the  supposed  connection  of  the  word  Fairt 
with  the  Persian  Peri.  Indeed  as  Feeric  is  obviously  formed  from  Fee  in  tbe  t«"m» 
manner  as  diablerie  from  diable,  or  chevalerie  from  cheval,  the  origin  of  the  mono* 
sylLiblc  Fay  or  Fee  only  is  to  be  sought,  without  the  formative  termination ;  and  tbe 
forms  in  which  this  word  and  its  congeners  exist  in  the  Romance  dialects  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Latin  Fatum  is  its  real  source. 


Latin. 
Fatum. 
Fata,  the  Fates. 


Italian. 
Fato. 
Fata,  cncfuintress. 


Fatare,  to  charm, 
Fatatum,  destined.  Fatato,  destined, 
(Sallust,  B.  Cat.  c.  47.)     charmed. 


Spanish. 
H&Ao,  fate. 
Hadas,  Hadadas,  witches, 

enchantt  d  nymphs. 
Hadar,  to  divine. 
Hadado,  lucky. 

Hadador,  sorcerer. 


Fatatura,  charm. 

Thus,    Fatum,      Fee,  Fairy: 
just  as  Pratum,   Pri,  Prairie, 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  the  following  note  on 
the  word  Faerie,  in  the  Wif  of  Bathes 
Tale :  "  Feerie,  Fr.  from  fee,  the  French 
name  for  those  fantastical  beings  which  in 
the  Gothick  languages  are  called  Alfs  or 
Elves.  The  corresponding  names  to  fee 
in  the  other  Romance  dialects  are  fata, 
Itnl.,  and  hada.  Span. ;  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  all  three  are  derived  from  the 
Lnt.  fatum,  which  in  the  barbarous  ages 
was  corrupted  into  falus  and  fata.  See 
Menage,  in  v.  Fee,  Du  CoJige,  in  v.  Fadus. 

Mr.  Keightley,  in  his  Tales  and  Popu- 
lar Fictions,  1834,  p.  340,  expresses  his 
opinion,  "  that,  as  from  the  Latin  gratus 
came  the  Italian  verb  aggradare,  and  the 
French  agreer,  so  from  fatum  came  affa- 
tare,  fatare,  (Ital.)  and  faer,  feer,  (Fr.), 
signifying  to  enchant ;  and  that  fato,  fata, 
fa&,faec,fi'e,  are  participles  of  these  verbs. 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in 
the  old  French  romances,  in  which  these 
last  words  occur,  where  they  may  not  be 
taken  participially ;  such  are  les  chevaliers 
foes,  les  dames  fates,  and  the  continually 
recurring  phrase  elle  semhloit  (or  ressem- 
bloit)fee.     La  fee  is,  therefore,  lafemme 


French, 

F€e. 

F6er,  to  enekant, 
F^6. 


Faerie. 


fie,  and  unefie  is  une  femmefie In 

the  Pentamerone/n/a  and  fatata  are  evi- 
dently employed  as  equivalent!.  I  there- 
fore regard  fata  as  nothing  more  thu 
fatata,  contracted  after  the  usual  rule  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  esteem  tma/iteto 
signify  merely  una  donnafatata,*' 

See  also  Mr.  Kcightley's  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy, 1 833,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  SS9i 
309  ;  where  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives  coincide  with  those  given  In  the 
above  note,  which,  with  Mr.  Price's  appro- 
bation, I  appended  to  the  Edition  of  UU, 
vol.  iv.  p.  482. 

Mr.  Keightley  enumerates  the  follownf 
conjectures  as  to  the  etymology  of  Fayi 
and  Fairy :  Hebr.  IKS,  beauty :  Greek* 
^rjpes :  Lat.  Fatua  the  wife  of  Fanndti 
and  the  last  syllabic  ofSym-pha:  Per^ 
sian  peri :  Rrelon,fat,  or  mat,  good :  A>S> 
far  an,  to  go :  O.  Eng.  feres,  companioo*' 
Eng.  fair.  The  A.  Sax.  ftege,  or  /f* 
Scotch  fey,  resembles  in  appearance ;  bit 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  fc* 
ferred  to,  and  its  meaning  itfatedtoSt' 
Vide  infra,  p.  Ixxi. — R.  Taylor.] 
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been  transmitted  through  iiic  meilium  of  the  Arabic,    But  uniformity  of 
nami-,  even  admitting  an  iilentitj'  of  cliaracter,  is  insufficient  to  prove 
that  the  idea  attiiched  to  the  new  appellulive  ia  of  no  older  date  in  the 
roiintry  to  whicli   it  has  been  transferred  than  the  period  wlien  the 
stranger  tenii  was  first  iiitroducod.     The  Pelasgian  priesthood  recoio- 
nirniJed  the  adoption  of  Egyptian  titles  for  the  unnamed  divinities  of 
ilellfuic  worship,  on  discovering  that  thoir  secret  had  been  divnlged ; 
and  the  aduralion  of  the  Btetyli  precedes  the  annab  of  authentic  history 
ill  (ireeee,  while  the  name  is  of  foreign  eiitraction,  and  evidently  bor- 
rcuved  at  a  very  late  period.     If  therefore  the  English  '  fairy,'  or  the 
I'retich  '  f^rie,'  have  been  imported  from  the  East,  tlie  term  itself 
must  be  of  comparatively  recent  date;  though  the  popular  notion  re- 
'fKcting  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  beings  who  bore  it  is  wholly 
f(wt  in  the  twilight  of  antif^uity.     There  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
twwn  the  Persian  Peri  and  the  Grecian  Nymph,  however  variedly  the 
inventive  genius  of  either  country  may  have  endowed  them  in  points 
of  miuor  cnniideration.     They  are  both  the  common  offspring  of  the 
wuue  speculative  opinion,  which  peopled  the  elements  with  a  race  of 
purer  essences,  as  tlie  connecting  link  between  man  and  his  Creator; 
and  the  modem  Persian,  in  adopting  those  "  who  hover  in  Uie  balmy 
clouds",  live  in  (he  cotourn  of  the  rainbow,  and  exist  on  the  odour  of 
flfnters,"  has  only  fixed  hia  choice  upon  a  different  class  from  tlie  an- 
<  I'  tit  Greek.     It  will  however  be  remembered,  that  in  the  partieulan  J 
'--t  enumerated,  the  Fairies  of  Italian  romance  bear  no  resemblanMa 
<<  ihe  Prris  of  the  East;  and  that,  in  almost  every  thing  else  exceptfl 
the  uamc,  they  are,  for  the  mui^t  part,  only  a  reproduction  of  the  Circel 
ami  Calypso  of  the  Odyssey.     The  Fairies  in  the  Lays  of  Lanval  ond^f 
Graeleut,  or  in  the  romances  of  IVIelusina  and"  Partenopex  de  Bloi^'.fl 
have  ncitiier  the  gross  propensities  of  tlie  daughter  of  HeUos,  n 
power  and  exulted  ranit  of  the  Ogygiau  enchantress.     They  appro 
urorcr.  both  in  character  and  fortunes,  to  the  nymphs  who  si 
i"iancr  or  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Daphnis  and  I{hcccus%  and, 
>.<'  thfir  Grecian  predecessors,  were  equally  doomed  to  experience 

K>w  frailty  of  human  engagements.  The  conditions  imposed 
'  heroes  of  Hellenic  fable  were  the  same  in  substance,  though 
t  differing  in  form,  from  those  ei^oined  the  knights  of  French 
t 
he 


■>  For  Dapiinli  » 
for  Khoeiu  Schol. 
V.  479.    Sge  nbo  tbc 


Pinhrnlut.clM! 
ApolL  IthDd.  ii. 
at  C<iiniu  in 
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romance,  and  were  alike  transgressed  from  motives  of  self-gratificatioii, 
or  a  weak  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  others.  There  is  some- 
thing more  consolatory  in  the  final  catastrophe  attached  to  the  modem 
fictions ;  but  this,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  taken,  in  common  with 
the  general  outline  of  the  events,  from  the  beautiful  apologue  of  Apu- 
leius  One  of  the  earliest  tales  of  faery  in  our  own  language,  and  pe^ 
haps  the  most  important  for  the  influence  it  seems  to  have  had  on  later 
productions,  is  contained  in  the  old  romance  of  Orfeo  and  Heurodis*^ 
The  leading  incidents  of  this  poem  have  been  borrowed  from  the  clas- 
sical story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  Mr.  Ritson  has  truly  pro- 
nounced its  character  in  saying,  This  lay  or  tale  is  a  Gothic  metaIDO^ 
phosis  of  the  episode  so  beautifully  related  by  Ovid.  A  later  writer, 
from  whose  authority  it  is  rarely  safe  to  deviate,  and  to  whose  illustn- 
tions  of  popular  fiction  the  present  sketch  is  so  much  indebted,  has  re- 
jected this  opinion,  and  produced  it  as  an  example  of  "Gothic  mythology 
engrafted  on  the  fables  of  Greece "V  In  support  of  this  assertion, 
even  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  might  find 
it  difficult  to  offer  anything  like  satisfactory  proof. 

The  minor  embellishments  of  the  poem,  the  rank  and  quality  of  0^ 
pheus,  the  picture  of  his  court,  the  occupations  of  the  Elfin  king,  and 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  harper's  descent,  are  certainly  foreign  to  the 
Grecian  story,  and  have  been  either  copied  from  the  institutions  of  the 
minstrels  age,  or  are  the  ready  suggestions  of  his  own  invention.  But 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  fable — the  power  of  Pluto  and  his  queea 
(for  such  Chaucer  has  instructed  us  to  call  the  king  of  Faery),  the 
brilliant  description  of  Elfin  land,  its  glorious  abodes  and  delightfal 
scenery,  and  the  joyous  revelry  of  those  who  had  secured  a  residence 
in  the  regions  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries 

Of  folke  that  were  thidder  ybrought, 
And  thought  dead  and  were  nought, — 

are  of  legitimate  Grecian  origin,  and  may  be  read  with  little  variety  of 
style,  though  with  less  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  visions  of  Theapemi 
and  Tiinarchus,  recorded  by  Plutarch^'. 

*i  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Ritson  De  Gcnio  Socrat  c.  22.     If  to  theie  the 

chose  to  follow  the  Harleian  MS.  of  this  reader  will  add  Pindar's  descripUondTAv 

romance,  which  Is  so  palpably  inferior  to  Elysian  amusements  (cited  in  PlutCoD«L 

the  Auchinleck  copy.  ad  ApoU.  c.  35.  and  with  some  addititai 

^  Essay  on  the  Faeries,  &c.  ut  supra.  in  his  tract  De  Occulte  Vivendo,  c  tL) 

[Also  Mr.  Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology.]  and  the  narrative  of  the  Socratic  AtchiMi 

*"  De  Sera  Num.  Vind.  c.  22.  (where  (Axiochus,  §  20.)  on  the  same  •oljccCihi 

the  text  reads  Soleus  the  Thespesian ;  but  will  find  a  parallel  for  almost  every  ped" 

Wyttenbach  has  approved  pf  Reiske's  cor-  liarity  of  these  regions  mentioned  in  A* 

rection,  which  reverses   the  terms)  and  Auchinleck  MS.  of  Orfeo.     The  popokr 
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The  hintory  of  such  dosc<?nta,  whether  professing  to  be  made  ia  per- 
wjh.  or  iiy  a  separation  of  "  thu  iiiteliigeni  aoul "  from  its  grosser  fel- 
low, and  the  body"',  was  a  favourite  topic  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and 
nuuiy  vtsinns  of  the  infernal  regions  which  are  made  to  figure  in  modem 
bagiulogy,  from  the  narrative  of  Bede"'  to  the  metrical  legend  of  Owaiti 
Miles,  have  borrowed  largely  from  these  pagan  sources.  It  is  however 
liiious,  that  Chaucer's  "Pluto  king  of  Fayrie"  and  his  "  Queen  Pros- 
'  r|iina'  have  been  derived  from  this  or  a  similar  source;  and  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen  between  the  Fairies  of  Romance  and  the  Elves 
uf  rural  tradition,  may  in  all  probability  be  oscribcil  "  to  tlmse  i>uet« 
H'ho  have  adopted  his  phraseology."  By  Dunbar,  Pluto  is  styled  "  on 
'  Iticke  incutius  in  a  clothe  of  grene,"  the  well-known  elfin  livery  ;  and 
^ I i.'Dtgomery  confers  njion  the  "  king  of  Pliarie"  the  same  verdunt 
..irb,  an  elvish  stature,  and  weds  him  lo  the  Elf-cjueen. 

All  gmthed  into  green. 
Some  hobland  on  a  hemp-slalk,  hovand  to  the  highl. 
The  king  of  Pbarie  and  his  court,  with  the  Elf-queen, 
Witli  many  eltish  incubus  wai  ridand  that  night. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  "  Marchaunt's  Tale"  to  justify  this  dimjnutioQ 
of  king  Plutu's  fair  proportions,  or  to  identify  Queen  Proserpina  with 
the  Elf-(|ueen.  But  in  another  of  Chaucer's  (ales,  the  practices  uf  [lie 
latter  and  her  followers  are  called  "  faeries"  or  illusive  visions  ;  and  it 
will  easily  be  felt,  that  the  use  ot'a  common  name  to  denote  their  I'e- 
■jiectivG  actions  might  eventually  lead  to  the  notion  of  a  connnunity  of 
rharactcr. 


In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour — 
All  was  this  lond  ful  filled  ot/aerie  : 


t  •ul>jtrl  ia  d'lKuued  in  liia 
ni'i  by  Liicinn  in  hii  leveml 
tll^i.  ti.  Nftyom.  Catipl.  and 
'  1  I  ompaund  of  CMIciic  iind 
■■m  DO  tile  ume  poini  is  la 
'.he  Fragi  of  ArldiiphHiiM. 
.  ■'.  jiully  coiuidin  the  ymp- 

1  E'.ftml  ir**,  u  Inlcrpnled 
<>  Thii  poinl  of  popiilmr 
.•rmt  10  tw  irfirrcd  ta  h)f 
'>:.•  PhadMit,  »l<ere,  wilh  hit 
•t>lc  of  irony,  ha  inrllm  m 
i(  njmphokiuf  lo  lhevidn*g« 
n«  Mdoiard  with  inMgt«>  *nrl 
IhUifmikt.    (rh>d[.37S.) 


Ihni 


r  Pwric 


■»»> 


(Sm  Wclwr'i  llbuirol 
N'nrlhem  Aiitii|Uitin,  p.  ISO.)  Thu  rock 
or  mtrsnce  to  die  tUr;  realm  ii  the  Xi>- 
tafa  rrrpifv  of  the  UdfMcjr,  iilv.  II. ^ 
and  t»rhip*  iIk  Upii  rniiialli  of  Lmiiiiii. 

••  nice  Wfiif ntwch't  note  m  ihi  >  itiuii 
ofThoipMlui,  cODHrnlnR  lhl>  diviiion  of 
Ihe  maul  Into  mm  uhI  iix'XIt  and  lb> 
■uuicM  frnin  whence  Pliitiuch  ubtaitied  li. 

»  Hill.  Eeclniui.,  Iib.t.c  13.  (am. 
part  alio  Ihe  vUiun  ut  Inuicr  of  thp  ram- 
phylian  E[  in  PUtu'.  Ittp.  Kb,  ».  In  flnr.    ■ 
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The  elf-quene  with  her  joly  cotnpayiiie, 
Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mcde. — 
But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo, 
For  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 
Of  limitoures,  and  other  holy  freres, 
That  scrchen  cuery  land,  and  euery  streme — 
This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries. 
For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf 
Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself. 

Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  one  period  the 
popular  creed  made  the  same  distinctions  between  the  queen  of  Faerie 
and  the  Elf-qucen  that  were  observed  in  Grecian  mythology  between 
their  undoubted  parallels,  Artemis  and  Persephone.     At  present  the 
traces  of  this  division  are  only  faintly  discernible ;  and  in  tlie  Scottish 
ballad  of  Tamlane,  (Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.)  the  hero,  though  "a  wee  wee 
man,"  declares  himself  di  fairy  both  in  '*  lyth  and  limb,"  a  communica- 
tion which  leaves  us  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  size  of  the  fairy  queen 
who  had  '*  borrowed  him."     The   beautiful   ballad   of  Thomas  the 
Uhymcr^^,  and  even  the  burlesque  imitation  of  some  forgotten  romance 
by  Chaucer  in  his  '*  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas,"  make  the   Elf-queen 
either  joint  or  sole  sovereign  of  fairy-land;  while  the  locality,  scenery 
and  inhabitants  of  the  country  prove  it  to  be  the  same  district  de- 
scribed in  Sir  Orfeo.     In  the  former  fiction  she  is  represented  as  oolj 
quitting  the  court  of  her  grisly  spouse,  to  chase  the  "  wild  fee"  upon 
earth  <57 ;  her  costume  and  attributes  are  of  the  same  syUiin  cast  with 
those  which  distinguished  the  huntress-queen  of  antiquity ;   and  the 
fame  of  her  beauty  inspires  the  loveloni  Sir  Thopas  with  the  same  rash 
resolves  which  from  a  similar  cause  were  said  to  have  fired  tlie  bosom 
of  Pirithous.     In  the  remaining  details  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  she  u 


^  The  editor  has  already  sinned  too 
deeply  against  the  fame  of  true  Thomas, 
(»ec  infra,  p.  96.)  to  make  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  opinion  respecting  this  my- 
sterious personage  a  saving  condition  on 
which  he  might  build  a  hope  of  forgive- 
ness for  his  previous  indiscretion.  He 
will  therefore  further  state  that,  after  con- 
tnisting  the  little  we  know  of  the  real, 
with  the  fictitious  history  of  "auldRymer," 
he  has  arrived  at  that  conviction,  which  is 
easier  felt  than  accounted  for,  that  the  laird 
of  Krceldoun  has  usurped  the  honours  and 
reputation  of  some  earlier  seer,  and  ga- 
thered round  his  name  the  local  tradition 


of  his  birth-place.  The  strong  power  d 
local  association  has  been  sufficiently  m- 
nifested  in  the  character  acquired  by  A 
recent  residence  at  Erceldoune.  Seepic 
face  to  Sir  Tristram. 

^7  A  very  veracious  gentleman  in  one  of 
Lucian's  tlialogues,  has  borne  teftimoo-f 
to  the  hunting  propensities  of  the  Qoed* 
of  Hell,  whom  he  calls  Hecate.   (Philop*^ 
c.  1 7 . )     The  accou  nt  of  the  elf-queen 
her  followers  while  engaged  in  the  cl 
may  be  compared  with  Od.  viL  101. 
Virgil's  imitation  of  the  same 
JEn,  i.  498. 
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cleariy  identified  with  the  daughter  of  Dcmeter;  anil  the  ilcscriptiou 
of  tilt!  journey  lo  Elf-Und"'  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  story  in  -liliari 
reiipocting  the  fabled  Anostos,  or  that  country  whose  expressive  name 
has  been  ao  aptly  paraphrasiKl, 

The  boume  from  whence  iio  traveller  retunis. 

In  the  Grecian  fiction.  "  the  blude  tliat  'e  shed  un  earth"  seems  rather 
to  hnre  impregnated  the  atmosphere '*',  than  dyed  "  the  gprliigs  uf 
that  cimntrie  :"  but  the  rivers  that  Hawed  around  it,  the  waters  of  joy 
and  grief,  eaeh  produced  a  tree,  whase  fruits  were  as  marvellous  in 
their  effects  as  the  apple  bestowed  oo  "true  Thomas."  Nor  is  the 
prophetic  power  ac()uired  by  the  Ithymer  in  consequence  of  his  visit 
to  this  unearthly  region,  a  novel  feature  in  the  history  of  such  fictions. 
Id  one  of  Plutarch's  tracts'*',  a  certain  Cleombrotus  entertains  the 
cunipany  with  an  account  of  an  eastern  traveller,  whose  character  and 
Ibrtunes  are  still  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  Scottish  aeer.  Of 
this  man  we  arc  told,  that  he  only  appeared  among  his  fellow  mortals 
luji'e  a  year.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
.  \  riiphs  and  demons,  who  had  granted  bim  an  unusual  share  of  per- 
iiuai  beauty,  liad  rendered  him  proof  against  disease,  and  supplletl  him 
with  a  fruit,  which  was  to  satbfy  his  hunger,  and  of  which  he  partook 
only  onctf  h  month.  He  was  moreover  endowed  with  a  miraculous  gift 
of  tongues,  his  conversation  resembled  a  spontaneous  flow  of  verse,  his 
knowledge  was  universal,  and  an  annual  visitation  of  prophetic  fervor 
fnubled  him  to  unfold  the  hidden  secrets  of  futurity. 

The  Elves  and  Fairies  of  rural  tradition  who  "dance  their  ringlets 
'  •  the  whistling  wind,"  and  the  traces  of  whose  midnight  revels  are  sCill 
li  it'Cted  on  the  sward,  seem  originally  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
',]„■■  Fairies  of  romance,  by  their  diminutive  stature  and  the  use  of  a 
rvimiDou  livery.     In  the  former  circumstance  popular  fiction  has  only 


ity  they  iiavcl  through  dark- 

hcit  kaeet  in  ntrr,  and  only 

ntowyng  uf  the  flode."    In 

hiTc  tliB  oerin  lUaao  and  Cfm- 

Id.  <i.  IS.     The  (iwl 

hit  liMd  rn  the  Itdy'i 


e  niidi  led  In  the 

*  <^lli(  bl*>l.  Mid  ihe  oilier  to  TollB- 

^  i.  Oitrg.  p.  Si-I.     The  Ibibidden 

-      --«•  ml  off  all  hupc  or  te- 

■r  Wrt'on  of  llic  iHnnegm- 

k  whlth  tigairt  Ml  myiuriokuly 

J  at  Vtmtipine. 


••SeeiEliin.Vir.  Hbi.uL  18,  In  Lu- 
cinn-i  Ver.  lIlaL  ii.  I.  (and  which  conuini 
only  ciiggeraled  ilalemenU  of  popular 
opinion),  one  of  ibe  riven  encampuiiag 
liii  legion  of  lotment  Sam  with  blood. 
The  bloody  Acheiouiiin  ruck  iu  Ariito- 
(ihiuits  (Frc^,  174.)  iippean  tu  he  can- 
iiected  with  a  aimilar  DoDon. 

^  De  DefectuDraculoruni,  c.!l,  Lu- 
I'iaii  plaji  upon  the  auppoird  knoHlcdiie 
of  future  evenli  gained  by  ■  liiit  In  the 
infernal  reglonx.  in  hit  Vtr.  Ulit.  ii.  Blid 
Pliilopt.  Pot  tlie  uh  nude  of  It  by  nxi- 
derii  poclftee  Heyne'*  fourteenth  Kxtur- 
tiu  to  the  tilth  book  of  the  £neld. 
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been  faithful  to  the  earliest  creed  of  nationsy  respecting  the  size  and 
fonn  of  tlieir  domestic  and  inferior  deities ;  and  of  which  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  household  gods  of  Laban,  tlie  Pataeci  of  Phenicia, 
the  Cabifi  of  Egypt  and  Samothrace,  the  Ideean  Dactyli  of  Crete^  the 
Anaces  of  Atliens,  the  Dioscuri  of  Lacedffimon,  the  earth-god  Tages 
of  Etruria,  and  the  Lares  of  Latiuni.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
here  upon  the  probable  causes  which  have  led  to  this  community  of 
opinions  as  to  the  stature  of  these  subordinate  divinities ;  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  practice  of  romance  in  elevating  them  to 
the  standard  of"  human  mortals"'/'  has  only  followed  an  ancient  pre^ 
cedent  already  noticed  iu  speaking  of  the  dwarfs.  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  occasional  adoption  of  a  larger  foim  was  not  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  popular  belief  on  the  subject ;  since  the  fairy  of 
Alice  Pearson  once  appeared  to  her  iu  "  the  guise  of  a  lustie  man,"  and 
the  ballad  of  Tamlane  admits  a  change  of  shape  to  be  a  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  the  whole  fairy  race : 

Our  shape  and  size  we  can  convert 

To  either  large  or  small ; 
An  old  nutshell 's  the  same  to  us 

As  is  the  lofty  hall.' ^ 

But  the  stature  of  the  Elves  and  Fairies  who  presided  over  the  mountain- 
heath,  will  find  a  parallel  in  a  kindred  race,  the  rural  Lars  of  Italy ; 
while  their  attributes,  their  habitations,  their  length  of  life,  and  even 
their  name,  will  establish  their  affinity  with  the  Grecian  nymphs. 
"  Their  drinking-cup  or  horn,"  which  was  "  to  prove  a  cornucopia  of 
good  fortune  to  him  who  had  the  courage  to  seize  iV\"  is  the  sacred 
chalice  of  the  Nymphs,  whose  inexhaustible  resources  are  so  frequently 
noticed  in  Grecian  fable,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 


^'  A  distinction  used  by  Titunia  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  so.  2. 

^  The  minor  details  of  this  ballad  wear 
too  modern  an  aspect  to  make  it  of  au- 
thority, unless  supported  by  otlicr  testi- 
mony. The  story  however  is  indisputably 
ancient.  The  same  power  has  been  al- 
ready noticed  iu  the  Russian  Leschics, 
and  is  also  u.cribed  to  king  Laurin  in  the 
Little  (warden  of  Roses,  p.  l.>3. 

Little  was  king  Laurin,  hut  from  many 

a  precious  gtMU 
His  wondrous  .strength  and  power  and  his 

bold  courage  came ; 
Tall  at  times  his  stature  grew,  with  spells 

ofgrammary,  [he  be. 

Then  to  the  noblest  prince^  fellow  might 


7*  Hee  the  Essay  on  the  Fairies,  &c., 
where  meniion  is  made  of  the  goblet  pre- 
served in  Kden-hall  in  Cumberland,  on 
vihich  the  prosperity  of  the  Musgrave 
family  depended.  PrRtorius  infomu  us, 
that  a  member  of  the  house  of  Alvcsch- 
leben  received  a  ring  from  a  NIze,  to 
which  the  future  fortunes  of  his  desc<nd- 
:ints  v-era  said  to  be  attached.  Anthropcde- 
nms  Plutonicu.<,  i.  p.  1  L'i.  Another  Ger- 
man family,  the  Ranzaus,  held  their  prof- 
peri[y  by  the  tenure  of  a  fairy  spindle, 
lb.  p.  11 5.  The  Scholiast  to  Lucian's 
Rliet.  Pracept.  says,  that  every  prosperou« 
person  was  supposed  to  have  Amaltbsra's 
liorn  in  lii:>  possession. 
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rcrer.  The  pl&cea  of  their  abode, — the  interior  of  green  hills,  or  the 
iaiandd  of  a  inounlain-lake,  with  all  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  their 
dwellings, — are  but  a  repetition  of  the  Dionysic  and  Nymphaic  caves 
(liscribed  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus'* ;  and  their  term  of  life,  like  the 
rxiiitence  of  the  daugliterB  of  Ocean,  though  esteiiding  to  an  immca- 
lUmble  length'*  wht-ii  compared  with  that  of  the  human  raee,  had  still 
its  prescribed  and  settled  limits.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  Ihat  the  dif- 
ferent appellations  assigned  tbem  in  Hellas  and  Northern  Luropic,  ap- 
[nur  to  have  arisen  from  a  common  idea  of  their  nature ;  and  that  io 
tIic  respective  languages  of  these  countries  the  words  elf  and  nymph ''^ 
•'iinvey  a  similar  meaning. 

AAcr  this  brief  review  of  a  most  important  Bubdivisioii  of  the  ele- 
ments of  popular  fiction,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  if  their 
introduction  into  Europe,  and  their  application  to  the  erabellialiuieiit  of 
romantic  poetry,  had  been  dependent  upon  foreign  agency,  the  national 
creed  of  Greece  has  the  fairest  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
source.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points  of  public  faith  coin- 
iiicin  to  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
ihf  fragments  of  a  belief  brought  from  some  earlier  seat  of  empire,  and 
u  hich  neither  could  have  been  imported  into  Hellas  and  Western  Europti 
by  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  nor  communicated  by  a  band  of  roving 
luinstrels.  la  the  illustrations  they  have  received  during  the  long  course 
of  their  preservation,  and  under  circumstances  so  varying  as  all  the 
public  and  private  events  that  fill  tlie  histories  of  these  countries,  there 
will  of  course  be  many  particulars  exiitbiting  little  aifinity  with  each 
other,  and  which  token  separately  may  seem  to  deny  this  community 
of  their  origin.  But  even  these,  when  eurefuUy  examiue<l.  will  he 
mostly  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  tlistioctions  arising  from  u  dif- 
Ccn-iice  of  national  character,  or  corruptions  produced  by  some  later 
change  in  notiouul  institutions;  and  the  most  discordant  will  hardly 
afford  a  stronger  contrast  in  their  lineaments,  than  the  physical  dill'ur* 

'<  iter  Plutarch  ric  Sen  Sum.  Vind,,  a  liiii'iioi  of  runiiinff  watrr,  (nd  hvnce  tlie 

toA  Dind.  Sic.  lib.  \\i.  c,  BS,  i.ume  of  rhe   livn   Elbe.     The  (imUn 

f*  for  Ibc  linei  of  llic  f.itir^,  s^f  Mr.  ..vfifi/  liw  ihc  miue  jniporl  wiih  Ihe  tdlin 

\ict4't  time  TO  rhc  UiilmiiLmir  NJghi'i  Ij/njika,  aa  lin  which  it  atio  procrrad 

iirf^  In  Ihc  vinoniTii  ciliilm^  of  Slink-  in  tile  Ruman  name  for  ihe  ditcate  called 

.«im  tat  tliil  of  ilir  Nyiiiphi  |  which  Nymphalcjiay.     "  YulgO  sutcm  menuiiii 

!iFi>a.l    makei   ci|niil   tu   niin'    ilinuund  prodituni  ttt,  tiuicuini|ua  ipeclca  quan- 

■  L-n  r.uriiJi^  and  Ii'riiiy    vf<i(>>.  Pill-  dam  c  funla,  id  ci(,  efflpeni  nyinphai  vi- 

;i     iMcFTuOcdculai.  c.'ii.     rindnr  dcnnt,   funindl   non   beitMt   lineni,  \aot 

:ir>:>dia  mui,'h*hi>rwr  iCTin.  or  GcimI  I'VufgXqvran,  Laliiii  /jmiilatH 

.      .  ilcnl  10  Ihal  uf  ihc  IrcM  Ihcy  iip|iel1-iiiL         Fi'iliu,  ap.  »alm.  EatrctL 

■    ruii.  ;<JS.  tAlwu.;Alph«».] 
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ences  displayed  iu  the  confoniiatlon  of  the  human  frame  upon  the 
shores  of  the  i^gean  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  In 
Greece,  like  every  thing  else  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  refining 
taste  of  that  extraordinary  people,  they  will  all  be  found  submitted  to 
the  same  plastic  norm  which  fitted  the  bard's  "  thick-coming  fondcs** 
for  the  studies  of  the  sculptor :  and  in  modem  Europe,  a  new  religion, 
in  attempting  to  curtail  their  influence  or  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  them,  has  more  or  less  corrupted  the  memorials  of  their  attributes. 
It  is  to  the  latter  that  we  must  more  particularly  look  for  an  explanation 
of  those  anomalies,  which  not  only  appear  to  contradict  our  recollec- 
tions of  antiquity,  but  occasionally  to  exhibit  the  popular  faith  as  being 
at  variance  with  itself.  It  will  scarcely  need  remark,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  must  speedily 
have  eflected  a  change  in  general  opinion,  as  to  the  right,  and  the  de- 
gree, in  which  these  imaginary  divinities  were  conmiissioned  to  exert  a 
power  over  the  destinies  of  man.  But  so  gradual  were  the  successes 
of  the  triumphant  faith  over  this  particular  branch  of  the  ancient  creed, 
that  although  the  memory  of  "Thunaer,  Wodan,  and  Saxnote","(?)is 


^7  Such  are  the  names  of  the  three  di- 
vinities mentioned  in  the  Francic  profes- 
sion of  faith  published  by  Eccard.  Francia 
Orientalis,  vol.  i.  p.  440.  Ek  forsacho 
Thunaer  cnde  Woden,  cndc  Sax- 
note,  end  allem  them  unholdum  the  hira 
genotas  sint.  I  renounce  (forsake)  Thu- 
naer and  Wodan  and  Saxnotc,  and  all 
those  impious  (spirits)  that  arc  their  as- 
sociates. The  name  of  Saxnote  has  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  critics,  and  ap- 
pears likely  to  remain  so.  In  it»  present 
condition  the  word  hns  certainly  no  intel- 
ligible meaning,  and,  if  correct,  refers  to 
a  deity  of  whom  no  other  trace  exists. 
The  usual  interpretation,  Saxon  Odin,  is 
a  mere  conjecture,  and  certainly  not  a 
happy  one.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sohlegel's  emendation  (Indis.che 
Bibliuthck,  p.  256.)  of  Saxmote  or  assem- 
bly of  the  Saxons,  at  which  tbey  celebrated 
heathen  festivals,  and  which  is  as  objec- 
tionable on  the  score  of  granmiar  as  the 
decried  Saxnote.  One  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  present  text  is,  that 
Thunaer  and  Wodan  are  not  inflected, 
while  the  conjunction  has  gained  the  very 
addition  in  which  they  are  defective.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  has  consulted 
the  original  document  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  transcript. — It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  this  fornmlary  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  theory,  tliat 
Wodan  and  Odin  are  distinct  personages. 


The  well-known  practice  of  the  Scandi- 
navian dialects,  which  suppresses  the  aspi- 
rate in  all  those  words  that  in  the  cog- 
nate tongues  begin  with  a  w,  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  difference  of  ortho- 
graphy. That  they  occupied  the  same 
rank  in  the  respective  mytholc^es  of  the 
two  great  Teutonic  stocks.  Is  confirmed 
by  the  days  named  after  them.  Id  En- 
gland we  have  had  successively  Wodnes- 
dag  and  Wednesday  (prout  Wensday). 
In  Denmark  it  has  been  Odins-dagr  and 
Oens-dag.  It  was  from  thu  circumstancCi 
in  all  probability,  coupled  with  the  notion 
of  Wodan's  or  Odin's  psychopompic  du- 
ties, that  the  Romans  were  induced  to 
consider  him  as  the  same  deity  with  their 
own  Mercury.  In  an  Etruscan  patera 
published  by  Winkelmann  and  afterwards 
by  Lanzi,  this  god  is  seen  weighing  the 
souls  of  Memnon  and  Achilles;  which 
would  afford  another  reason  for  the  sup- 
posed affinity.  But  the  worship  of  Odin 
as  supreme  God,  like  that  oi  Dionysus  in 
his  mysteries,  and  perhaps  of  Osiris  (see 
Zoega  l)e  Usu  Ohciiscoruni)^  appears  to 
have  been  a  comparatively  recent  feature 
in  the  Northern  creed.  Thunaer,  Thor, 
was  the  Thunderer,  and  held  the  same 
precedence  in  Norway,  the  last  refuge  of 
his  worship,  that  he  does  in  the  Francic 
renunciation.  The  day  consecrated  by  lus 
name  was  aUo  the  Northern  sabbath. 
There  is  so  much  affinity  between  some 
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>c&rcrJy  distinguishable  amoDg  tlie  documpnls  of  several  centuries,  a 
continued  belief  in  the  agency  of  their  subortiinato  associates  still  main- 
Uitis  its  sway  over  everj-  sequestered  dbtrict  of  N()rUiem  Europe, 
i'erliaps  the  sweeping  clause  which  was  to  embrace  the  whole  of  tliis 
fratjLTnity,  and  who  were  far  too  numerous  to  be  Bpecifically  named, 
either  admitted  of  an  accommodating  latitude  in  the  interprelatitiii,  or 
w-as  taken  with  cdnsiderable  mental  reservation.  However  this  may 
be,  WL-  Bhal)  have  no  difticulty  in  believing  that  the  expounders  of  the 
nvw  religion  were  rarely  free  from  those  impressioDa  which,  imbibed  in 
early  infancy,  the  reason  vainly  struggles  to  eradicate  in  after  life,  and 
uf  which  it  may  be  said,  that  however  little  they  generally  appear  to 
govern  our  external  conduct,  they  always  nmintuin  their  ground  in  the 
rv>ccs»es  of  the  mind.  Few  could  huve  been  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
the  memorials  of  the  past,  and  the  alleged  experience  of  the  present, 
bad  no  better  foundation  than  the  terrors  and  caprice  of  an  over-heated 
imagination,  or  those  illusions  of  the  sense  which  owe  their  existence 
to  disease  or  defective  oi^anization.  Many  must  have  retained  a  lurk- 
ing conricttoD  of  the  truth  of  their  former  belief;  and  even  where  this 
vii  not  the  case,  the  weapon  which  had  been  so  successfully  wielded 
iu  crushing  the  rule  of  Wodan,  could  only  be  exerted  with  diminished 
cHcct ;  since  the  same  day  which  heart)  the  proofs  of  his  identity  with 
the  Evil  One,  also  witnessed  the  suppression  of  that  ceremonial  which 
alone  ensured  the  permanency  of  the  public  faith.  On  the  otlivr  hand. 
the  euporetitions  of  tlie  forest,  the  mountain,  or  the  domestic  hearth, 
were  attended  with  but  few  rites,  and  those  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
cksily  concealed  from  the  general  eye.  The  divinities  addressed  were 
uiostly  local,  eillier  attached  to  particular  places,  persons,  or  things, 
and  only  petitioned  or  deprecated  in  matters  of  private  interest.  And 
however  forcibly  it  might  be  urged  that  their  interference  in  human 
ftHkira  was  only  proni|ited  by  the  machinations  of  .Satan,  yet  as  this 
was  twthing  iietter  than  a  change  of  name  in  the  cause,  without  denying 
ilii-  effect,  and  no  equivalent  agency  was  made  tu  supply  its  place,  tiinac 
•-'guitu-nU  only  tended  to  corrupt  without  extirpating  the  obnoxious 
I  .;iiiiiutis.  The  conse(|uence  of  such  a  temporizing  system, — but  wliich, 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  society  that  il  was  called  ujKin  to  iiiflu* 
race,  contains  niori'  practical  wbdom  llian  it  has  usually  received  credit 
foTr— *'»  a  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  ancient  and  established  faith. 


nilgbl  Lf 


anil  jEgypIisn  mj-lhology,  w'ltlioul 

ling  Ilie  geiierHl  Iruth  of  Ihr  neilil 

["Voddei,, «  ve.k.all«i„Otfli.." 
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In  those  documents  approaching  nearest  to  the  acra  of  a  nation's  con- 
version, such  as  the  oldest  Icelandic  Sagas,  we  find  the  mention  of  these 
domestic  deities  attended  with  no  diminution  of  their  power,  or  dero- 
gation from  their  former  rank.  In  later  periods  they  are  chiefly  noticed 
to  mark  the  malignancy  of  their  disposition,  or  to  ridicule  their  impo- 
tent pretensions,  and  occasionally  they  are  brought  forward  to  bear  their 
reluctant  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  dominant  faith.  From  this 
source  have  emanated  those  recitals  which  exhibit  to  us  either  dwarfe 
or  fairies  expressing  a  desire  of  procuring  the  baptismal  rite  for  their 
infant  offspring ;  and  those  corruptions  of  a  still  later  age,  which  repre- 
sent their  condition  as  only  seemingly  felicitous,  and  the  joys  and  mar- 
vels of  tlieir  subterranean  abodes  as  the  mere  varnished  exterior  of 
misery  and  filth  7^.  It  is  true,  where  the  stream  of  tradition  has  con- 
tinued pure,  we  still  find  them  spoken  of  as  the  beneficent  friends  and 
protectors  of  mankind ;  as  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  attributes  and 
pleasures,  their  gardens  of  ever-blooming  verdure,  their  adamantine 
palaces,  their  feasts,  their  revelry,  their  super-earthly  and  entrancing 
music.  The  Gael  indeed  has  condemned  his  Daoine  Shi'  to  the  hollow 
mockery  of  these  delights ;  but  the  Cymry,  more  faithful  to  the  tenets 
of  his  ancestors,  believes  his  Tylwyth  Teg  to  be  in  the  continuance  of 
their  former  rights  and  happiness,  which  the  folly  alone  of  the  human 
race  has  deprived  the  present  generation  from  sharing  in 7". 

There  will  be  no  necessity  for  entering  minutely  into  those  embel- 
lishments of  popular  fiction,  which  owe  their  existence  to  a  general  be- 
lief in  the  powers  of  magic,  sortilege,  and  divination  ^,    The  conformity 


7^  Perhaps  to  theac  ouf^ht  to  be  added 
"  the  paying  the  kaiic  to  hell;"  but  if,  as 
it  is  believed,  the  whole  fairy  system  be 
but  another  name  for  the  ancient  demon- 
ology,  the  fine  may  be  explained  upon 
other  principles.  The  same  argument 
will  then  apply  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Northumbrian  dwarf,  who  hoped  for  an 
ultimate  though  remote  salvation.  See 
notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  bet- 
ter portion  of  tbc  ancient  demons  were 
souls  in  u  progressive  advancement  to- 
wards perfection,  and  on  their  return  to 
their  celcMtial  birth-place. 

^  See  Grahanie's  Sketches,  &c.  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
Davies's  Celtic  Mythology,  p.  l.'ifi. 

^  It  may  be  right  to  caution  the  reader 
against  a  very  common  error,  in  which 
the  motives  that  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
of  ma,';ic  aud  divination  have  been  con- 
founded with  the  criminal  abuses  that 
sprang  from  their  n^c  in  later  timeo.    Poor 


human  nature  has  frailties  enough  to  an- 
swer for,  without  ascribing  to  its  *<  mailg- 
nlty  "  the  invention  of  magic  rites  and  ce- 
remonies. Nothing  can  be  more  clear  in 
this  important  chapter  of  the  history  of 
the  human  mind,  than  that  the  Invocation 
and  the  charm  have  regularly  descended 
from  the  exploded  liturgies  of  the  temple ; 
and  that  the  discarded  mantle  of  infiint 
science  has  "  rested  on**  the  wiEard  and 
the  crone.  The  beldame  who  mutters  the 
spell  over  the  brmsc  or  the  wound,  only 
practises  the  same  honourable  "craft" 
which  proved  the  divine  descent  of  the 
.'\5clepiadcs ;  and  the  eattle-spayer  of  Fin- 
land publicly  chants  the  Runic  rhyme, 
at  the  present  day,  with  the  same  assu- 
rance of  its  efficacy  with  which  the  epode 
was  sung  by  the  priests  of  Pergamtu  and 
Epidaurus.  Comp.  Find.  Pyth.  Hi.  91. 
These  arts  like  their  names,  bore  once  a 
sacred  character ;  and  however  nmcli  they 
may  have  been  made  to  minister  to  the 
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of  practice  betweeu  tlio  ancient  anil  modem  world  in  tbeir  application 
of  fhcae  Bfvcral  arts  has  been  generally  acknowltdged,  and  no  exriusive 
ihrory  bos  obtained  to  BCPOunt  Tor  the  mode  of  tht^ir  transmissioiii 
Wartoo  indeed  has  observed,  that  "the  Ritnic  (Northern)  magic  ia 
more  liki!  that  of  CanidJa  in  florace,  the  Itoniantic;  resembles  that  of 
Annida  in  TaMo :"  but  this  is  an  artiRcial  distinclion,  which  had  iiu 
existence  in  the  popular  creed,  honever  much  it  may  seem  to  be  au- 
tborixcd  by  the  documents  to  which  he  has  referred.  The  magic  of 
the  North  (like  tlic  poetry  in  which  it  is  found)  may  in  a  ^eot  degree  ■ 
be  conxidercd  as  only  a  genial  reflex  of  the  iiractiees  of  daily  life  ;  since 
many  of  the  records  preserving  it  were  written  at  a  period  when  the 
chiinus  to  produte  tin?  surprising  effects  noticed  by  Warton  might  more 
or  leas  he  procured  at  every  wizard's  ci'li.  The  magic  of  romance  with 
"  the  snblime  solemnity  of  its  necromantic  machinery  "  was  obviously  a 
nutter  of  only  traditional  belief.  A  few  vain  pretenders  to  superior 
Intelligence  in  the  art  could  alone  have  profcuseil  lu  accomplish  its 
marvels*!,  gf  gome  equally  silly  boasters  to  have  witnessed  them;  and 
having  epnuig  from  the  busy  workings  of  the  faucy  in  decoi'atitig  the 
tamer  elements  of  the  popular  faith,  could  have  no  other  existence  than 
in  its  own  fictitious  memorials.  On  this  account  it  is  of  neceaeitj 
wanting  in  all  those  poems  which,  like  the  early  Icelandic  songs,  make 
the  sligbti^  pretensions  to  historical  worth ;  and  can  ordy  abound  in 
such  productions  as  either  treat  of  subjects  professedly  mythological, 
or  arc  the  manifest  creation  of  the  writer's  invention.  An  injudicious 
comparison  of  these  very  opposite  kinds  of  composition,  hai)  clearly  led 
to  the  erroneous  opinion  offered  by  Warton  ;  and  it  will  be  sufKcient 
to  remark,  that  the  legitimate  spell  of  "  gramamrye"  is  to  be  found  in 


bllin  miut  >icn  of  ihe  multitude,  in  ihtlr 
dnricd  uiil  degraded  it»lB,  they  »re  clent- 
Ij  nlrtahle  in  their  arigin  la  one  of  the 
nwd  (latied  prindplei  of  our  nature,  at 
(ui  n*r  Ihe  l*nguig(!  of  Protnellieiu)  were 
tkrrl  tnntlfd  to  iai/totriv  wpo9  Tfiovnv 
(.e><;b.  r.  V.  «.  494.).    Their  hiilorf  nwy 


wecr»i>rlly  Intolriog  either  nuili|{nit)'  or 
"  Amaog  that  may  be  reckoned  Uie 


■Iteniion,  ind  to  inte>t  hlmselrwilli  Ihe  li- 

conveuientem  farmsvit  nuguter  UnirgiU* 
Sabellicui  Faiului  jatiior,  fbiu  nfcromaii- 
licoruin,  ulroto^t,  magui  ■ecundiu,  ehi- 
rnmatiiiciu.  agcoinaniiciu,  pyrotnaniiciu, 
et  in  hydn  acte  aecundm,"  Mr,  G5ir«t 
hu  given  thif  paunge  ftom  ■  letter  of 
Trilhemiut,  dated  Augiul  30,  ISOT.  The 
venerable  Abbot,  after  noticing  Mteral  at 
hl<  idle  bouta.  proeeedi :  "  In  ultima  iitto. 
que  hujui  anni  quadregeaima  renil  Sisu- 
roneium  (Creuunach),  et  nmili  alullitla 
glarioiiu  de  te  pollicebeiut  ingentla,  di- 
ecnt  K  in  Alchemia  oamiiim  qui  fuerinl 
unquiin  cue  petreciiulmum,  el  itirr  al- 
qat  paiir  fuiegiiM  Amifir*  efilanrUI." 
Sec  G5rrci  Volka-bilchcr,  p.  Ui. 
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the  Odyssey,  the  Edda,  and  the  popular  tale^S  as  well  as  in  those  ro- 
mances which  suggested  the  use  of  it  to  Tasso.  If  more  frequently 
resorted  to  in  later  compositions  than  in  the  earlier  fictions,  we  must 
rather  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written,  than  to  any  want  of  faith  in  the  auditors  of  a  ruder 
age :  the  extravagant  events  of  Beowulf's  life  might  make  many  a  bold 
romancer  blush  for  the  poverty  of  his  imagination. 

In  referring  to  those  various  objects  of  inanimate  nature  whose  mar- 
vellous attributes  are  usually  classed  among  the  chief  attractions  of  ro- 
mance, it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  to  enter  largely  into  the  question 
of  their  origin,  as  the  recent  labours  of  abler  antiquaries ''^  have  clearly 
proved  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  middle  age  for  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  popular  poetry.  For  every  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  important  points  of 
coincidence  between  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world ;  and, 
in  noticing  some  of  the  disguises  under  which  a  common  idea  has  been 
made  to  pass  from  one  narrative  to  another,  to  evince  the  fondness  of 
popular  taste  for  a  constant  recurrence  of  its  favourite  types.  MM. 
Grimm  have  already  shown  that  the  fatal  garment  of  Dejanira, — and 
which  by  Euripides  has  been  connected  with  a  later  fable, — still  lives 
in  the  German  tale  of  Faithful  John ;  and  that  no  image  is  more  com- 
mon, or  assumes  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  in  the  current  fictions  of 
their  native  country,  than  the  insidious  present  sent  by  Vulcan  to  his 
mother  Juno'^^. 

Another  favourite  symbol,  and  entering  deeply  into  the  decorations 
of  romance,  is  the  talisman  of  virtue,  by  which  the  frailties  of  either 
sex  were  exposed  to  public  detection ;  and  which  Mr.  Dunlop,  witli 
his  accustomed  accuracy,  has  referred  to  the  trial  at  the  Stygian  foun- 
tain, and  traced  through  the  Greek  romances  of  the  Empire  to  the 
romances  of  chivalry  and  tlie  pages  of  Ariosto.  In  the  prose  romance 
of  Tristram,  whence  the  poet  of  Ferrara  most  probably  borrowed  it, 
the  ordeal  consists  in  quaffing  the  beverage  of  a  drinking-horn>  which 
no  sooner  a])proaches  the  culprit's  lips,  than  the  contents  are  wasted 
over  his  person.  In  Perceforest  and  in  Amadis,  a  garland  and  rose, 
which  ^'  bloom  on  the  head  of  her  who  is  faithful,  and  fade  upon  the 
brow  of  the  inconstant,*'  are  tlie  proofs  of  the  appellant's  purity  :  and 

^  See  the  Odygs.  xiii.  190.    Thor's  ad-  German  Popular  Stories,  translated  fVom 

ventures  at  Utgarda,  Doemesaga,  41.  and  that  work]  ;  and  a  valuable  essay  on  Che 

Chaucer's  Frankelein's  Tale.  same  subject  contained  in  the  Quarterly 

*•  See   the  preface  and  notes  to  the  Review,  No.  xxxvii. 
Kinder-    und    Haus-Marchcn    of    MM.  «»*  Kinder-  und  Haus-Marchen,  vol.  Hi. 

Grimm  [also  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor's  p.  10  and  149. 
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in  the  ballad  published  by  Dr.  Percy,  of  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle, 
nherc  the  same  test  h  iatrocluccd.  the  miiistrel  poet  has  adhered  to  the 
traditions  of  Wales,  which  attribute  a  similar  power  to  the  mantle,  the 
katfe,  and  (he  goblet  of  Tegau  Euroron,  the  chante  and  lovely  bride 
of  Caradoc  with  the  !>trong  arm"'.  From  hence  it  may  have  been 
traoaferred  to  the  girdle  of  Florirael,  in  the  Fairy  Queen ;  while  Al- 
bertiu  Magnus,  in  affirming  that  "a  m^net  placed  beneath  the  pillow 
of  an  incontinent  woman  will  infallibly  eject  her  from  her  bed,"  has 
preserved  to  us  the  vulgar,  and  perhaps  the  earliest,  belief  on  the  sub- 
ject". The  glass  of  Agrippa,  which,  till  our  own  times,  played  a  di- 
stinguished jiart  in  the  history  of  the  gallant  Surry,  has  l>cen  recently 
made  fandliar  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  by  (lie  German  story  of 
Suuwdrup^'.  But  this,  in  all  probability,  has  only  descended  to  ub 
from  a  mirror  preserved  near  tlie  temple  of  Ceres  at  Patraa;  or 
one  less  artificially  constructed,  though  more  miraculously  gilled.  a 
wen  near  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Thurxis,  in  Lycia'".  The  zone  of 
Hippo  I  y  to*",  which  gave  a  supernatural  vigour  to  the  "  thews  and 
limbii"  uf  the  wearer,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ihe  ginlle  of  the 
Nurwi-gian  Tbon  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  brisingamen 
(if  Freyia,  which  graced  the  person  of  the  same  pugnacious  deily  on 
his  visit  lo  Thrymlieim"',  is  the  cestua  of  Venus  under  another  name 
and  furui.  Without  possessing  either  the  cegis-bialmr  of  the  Edda,  or 
the  BBgU  of  Minerva,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  assert  that  these  petri> 
fying  objects  are  verbally  identical ;  since  nothing  short  of  their  terrific 
[Mwer  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  host  uf  Hellenic 
pliilologers,  whom  i<uch  a  declaration  would  infallibly  call  to  anns '". 


>h(nc(  all  tht  >nhsequ<nl  nolicet  vt  Bci- 
Uifa  mat  Til  have  btta  lakin. 

■  Thii  pewcr  ii  given  lo  the  magnet, 
In  the  (irphlt  poem  on  Stonei,  t.  31t,&<:. 

V  Xti  the  Oennan  Populu  Stories 
(ion  tlH  Kindei-  und  Uaui-Miirclicii  of 
UM.  Oilmm.  p.  133.  It  U  10  lie  hoped 
tint  Ihe  iiigenioiu  Irsiulator  or  Ihig  col- 
Itciiun  will  continue  lii(  labouri.  The 
narorr  nfliia  pliti  leetns  tu  have  cicluded 
BBor  of  Ih*  tale*  mcHt  intcroliug  to  an 
aBtiqmt]!  i  but  a  lupplnnentarj  volume, 
cflDlalninit  aome  of  ibHCi  accompanied 
■Uh  Ihat  illuattatlon  ohieh  the  Irsndalor 
apvan  •■>  "Ch  able  lo  (upply,  would 
idrailT  IncreaiB  oar  obli|tiliiiii  to  him. 
I  1  ■!<  I  I'.i:  Mr.  Kilgar  Tajloctubuqucnlly 
P  .<'':  .U:  it  ■  icrond  volume,  but  on  Ihe 
.J    .,  ;>l  ii>  111  ihe  lint:  Iheie  he  re-ediled, 


only  «i 


h  oftt 


latty  Inqnir 


d  aftei;. 


"  Ei);f  Si  '  Iwn-i/XuTti  rov  Apsot  Cu- 
vnipa ,  ini/i^oXo  V  roiiirp«r«w«i'offaoiiiv. 
Apollod.  Bibl.  ii.  5.  9.  In  Pa»ee  lore  the 
girdle  waA  a  lynibol  of  power  over  Ahrl- 
nian.  In  the  Ltitle  BoK^garden,  the  belt 
of  Thor  ha»  deicended  to  king  Lainio. 
WclHr,p.l33.  Theringgivenbytheladr 
Sinull  ID  her  brother  DietHeb,  alM  enmrvd 
victory  lo  him  who  wore  iL  lb.  p.  llll. 
■B  See  Ssmund'iEdda,  Thryiu- Quids, 
"  Aiyi!  may  have  meanl  a  breatlpUt« 
or  helmet  made  of  gaai-4kin,ju*l  ai  rutni 
meant  a  ikull-capoi  helmet  made  atdvg- 
ikin ;  but  the  fable  on  wliich  the  Greek 
gratnmariant  hi<e  accoanted  for  the  ap- 
plicatian  of  Ihe  term  to  the  armour  of 
Jupiter  and  hli  daHKhtcr,  i>  an  idle  bbrt- 
cation.    The  c|ualTtle>  of  ihia  weapon  ua- 
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In  obedience,  therefore,  to  the  dictates  of  "  the  better  part  of  valour,** 
it  will  be  most  prudent  to  remark,  that  they  strikingly  agree  in  their 
appalling  attributes,  and  that  the  thunderer  of  Norway  was  as  effident- 
ly  armed  for  combat  as  his  brother  of  Olympus.  This  a^gia-hialmr  it 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  crafty  workmanship  of  the  dwarfs,  the  re- 
puted authors  of  every  "  cunning  instrument  **  in  Northern  fiction ;  and 
who  manufactured  for  An  the  Bow-swinger  and  Orvar  Odd  those  highly - 
tempered  arrows,  which,  like  the  fabled  dart  of  Procris,  never  missed 
their  object;  and  having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  returned  to  the 
bowstring  which  had  emitted  them^'^.  Another  specimen  of  their  in- 
genuity is  the  ship  of  Freyr,  called  Skidbladnir,  which  though  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  contain  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Asse,  with  their  arms 
and  equipments,  was  yet  so  artfully  contrived,  that  it  might  be  folded 
like  a  handkerchief  and  carried  about  in  the  pocket ''3.  The  sails  of 
this  extraordinar}'  vessel  were  no  sooner  hoisted  than  a  favourable  wind 
sprang  up ;  an  attribute  which  has  descended  to  another  ornament  of 
Icelandic  fable,  the  bark  Ellide  :  but  this,  like  the  first,  and  oflenest- 
sung,  of  ancient  ships,  was  also  gifted  with  the  power  of  understanding 
human  speech^.  Homer,  however,  has  told  us,  that  the  fleets  of  Aid- 
nous  combined  the  advantage  of  the  favouring  gale  with  an  intelligence 
which  enabled  them  to  divine  the  wishes  of  those  they  bore,  and  that 
they  also  had  the  power  of  reaching  their  destined  port  without  the 
assistance  of  a  helmsman  or  a  guide. 

So  shalt  thou  instant  reach  the  realm  assigu*d, 
In  wondrous  ships,  self-moved,  instinct  with  mind : 
No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guides ; 
Like  men  intelligent,  they  plough  the  tides ; 
Conscious  of  every  coast  and  ever}'  bay 
That  lies  beneath  the  sun's  alluring  ray. 

In  other  fictions  common  to  the  ancient  and  modem  world,  this  idea 


doiibtedly  had  tome  connexion  with  its 
name : 

afi^i  ^'  ap'  (MtfiOKTiv  PaXer   aiyiSa  9v<t- 

(favoetraav 
Seivriv,  riv  HEPI  MEN  HANTH  «0B02 

EXTE^ANUTO.  11.  v.  738. 

The  verb  aicrcrta,  from  whence  this  term 
takes  its  derivation,  meant — to  move  ra- 
pidly, to  he  violently  agitated ;  and  hence 
aiyt^t  the  tempestuous  wind,  and  aiKt  the 
appellation  given  to  the  stormy  Capella, 
or  the  star  whose  rising  was  productive  of 
hurricanes.  The  aegis-bearing  Jupiter  of 
Vjrgil  is  the  cloud-compeller — **nimbos- 


quc  cieret,*'  ^n.  viii.  354.  For  the  Mine 
reason,  and  not  from  his  goatish  form,  tn 
may  be  assured,  the  god  of  Arcadia,  the 
author  of  the  Panic  terror,  was  called 
^gipan.  In  Icelandic  "Kgir  "  means  the 
stormy  sea ;  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  have 
"  eggian  "  to  excite,  "  eg-stream  "  a  tor^ 
rent,  *'  ege  "  fear,  and  **  egesian  **  to  scare. 

^  Compare  Muiler's  Saga-Bibliothek, 
p.  532-41,  with  Hyginus,  ed.  Staveren, 
p.  180. 

''  Edda  of  Snorro,  Daemesaga  37. 

^*  MuUer's  Saga-Bibliothek,  vol.  ii.  p. 
459.  and  592. 
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has  been  improved  od,  and  applied  to  a  vast  variety  of  objects  Tor  cnn- 
•eying  the  person  from  place  to  place.  Herodotus,  with  his  charac* 
terialic  love  of  the  marvellous,  (itniiKred  as  this  passion  was  by  an  un- 
rivalled perception  of  the  truth.)  found  it  impoxsible  to  pass  unnoticed 
Ibe  fable  of  Abaris  and  his  dart  -  ^  He  has,  however,  only  mentioned 
the  cotnmon  tradition  of  his  day,  that  it  transported  the  Hyperboreau 
philosopher  wherever  he  wished,  and  led  to  Jaiiiblichus  the  further 
particulars  of  its  bislor).  From  the  Pythagorean  romance  of  this 
miter  we  learn,  that  Abaris  had  procured  it  in  the  temple  of  tite  Hy- 
perborean Apollu ;  and  that  iu  ailditioD  to  the  services  it  had  rendered 
Iiim  in  his  several  journeys  "  by  flood  and  field,"  it  had  assisted  him  in 
perfortniitg  lustrationit,  expelling  pestilences,  and  allaying  the  fury  of 
the  wriods*'.  The  place  of  Its  deposit  clearly  shows  it  to  have  been  the 
tame  miraculous  weapon  employed  by  the  Delian  god  in  destroying  the 
Cyctopa ;  fur  Kootber  authority  infonus  us,  he  buried  this  fatal  dart  in 
Ml  Hyperborean  mountain,  aud  that  uhen  banished  from  Olympus,  it 
was  daily  borne  to  him  on  tlie  winds,  laden  with  all  the  fruits  of  the 
seocon'^.  In  this  latter  attribute  it  becomes  Identified  with  the  horn 
of  Amalthiea,  and  serves  to  explain  the  mystery  overlooked  by  Jam- 
blicbuB,  bow  Abaris,  like  another  Epimenides,  might  devote  his  time 
to  tJie  service  of  tlie  god>>,  and  yet  never  be  seen  to  eat  or  drink.  In 
tb«  traditions  of  Wales,  this  dart  has  been  accommodated  to  the  more 
atat«ly  fashions  of  later  times ;  and  one  of  the  thirteen  marvcUous  pro- 
ductions of  Britkiu  is  the  car  of  Morgan,  which  carried  the  possessor 
to  whatever  district  he  desired.  But  here  again  we  have  only  another 
form  for  the  taiaria  of  the  Nymphs,  with  which  Perseus  winged  his 
way  tu  the  residence  of  Medusa  ;  or  the  ring  in  the  Geniian  tale.  The 
King  of  the  Golden  Mountain, — while  in  the  popular  stor)-  of  Fortu- 
natus  it  assumes  the  humbler  guise  of  a  wisbing-cap,  atid  in  the  rela- 
!  ins  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  history  of  Tom  Tlmmb,  it  has  descended 
,  the  lowly  shape  of  a  pair  of  seven-leagued  boots.  Another  object 
iMimerated  among  the  thirteen  marvellous  productions  of  Britain,  is 
III.-  veil  or  mask  of  Arthur,  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the 
wearer's  person  invisible,  without  interrupting  his  view  of  the  things 
around  him.  In  other  fables  of  the  same  country,  this  property  is  also 
fiven  to  the  ring  of  Eluned"",  the  Luuet  of  the  old  English  romance 
of  Ywaine  tad  Gawaine :  and  in  several  German  tales  the  hero  is  made 

«  MalpoiB.  c  iB.  ■  coDcluiion,  thit  ihe  WcUli  ind  Engll.h 

••  JwiMWiw.  VlL  Py(h«j.  tlO.  J8.  •■■  •■■'- '■'-       •- 

"  Hji^Biu,  Aiircni.  c.  15. 

"  Hi.  Jmmi  Cftlli  Eluned  Ihc  loni  of 

Oarmln  -.  okich.  if  carrrd,  would  Jutiify 
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to  conceal  himself  from  the  «  ken"  of  his  companions  by  the  asristance 
of  an  enchanted  cloak.  The  romance  of  king  Laurin,  and  tlie  fa- 
famed  Nibelungen-lied,  follow  the  general  traditions  of  the  Nortb, 
which  confine  this  mysterious  attribute  to  a  nebel-kappe,  or  fog-cap. 
But  however  varied  the  objects  to  which  this  quality  has  been  asaignedt 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  same  common  property  which  diitin- 
gubhed  the  helm  of  Pluto,  worn  by  Perseus  in  his  combat  with  Me- 
dusa, or  the  equally  notorious  ring  of  Gyges,  whose  history  has  been 
recorded  by  Plato '^.  Without  detaining  the  reader  to  trace  the  lyre 
of  Hellenic  fable  through  the  hands  of  its  several  possessors,  from  Me^ 
cury  to  Amphion — 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet —  Hor.  Ar.  PoeL  ▼.  S9S. 

we  may  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  earliest  notice  of  its  occurrence  io 
Northern  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  mythology  of  Finland.  Walaa- 
moiuen,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Finnish  Olympus,  was  the  inventor  of 
a  striuged  instrument  called  the  kandele,  which,  resembling  a  kit  in  its 
construction,  is  still  played  as  a  guitar;  ^*  When  thb  beneficent  deity 
presented  the  result  of  his  labours  to  mankind,  no  mortal  hand  pos- 
sessed the  skill  to  awake  its  harmonies,  till  the  god  himself,  touching 
the  strings,  and  accompanying  its  notes  with  his  voice,  caused  the 
birds  in  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  to  listen 
attentively  to  the  strain,  and  even  Wainamoiuen  was  moved  to  tearS) 
which  fell  like  pearls  adown  his  robe  *°^."  This  account,  which  is  lite- 
rally copied  from  Finnish  tradition,  will  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Grecian  fable  of  Orpheus,  and  will  recall  to  the  reader's  me- 
mory the  celebrated  gem  representing  Pan,  the  Grecian  Wainamoinen, 
playing  upon  his  pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  ecliptic.    The  fictions  of  our 

^  De  Kepub.  iii.   p.  359.     Plato  has  lustration  is  given,  cannot  be  more  fped- 

most  vexatiously  dismissed  a  part  of  the  fically  referred  to  than  by  citing  the  SehoKt 

history  of  this  ring  with  a  ttai.,,. aXKa  to  Pluto  published  by  Riihnken. 
T%  dfi  a  fiv9o\oyov<Ti,  little  thinking  that  ^^  Mone's  continuation  of  Crentser,  L 

the  modem  antiquary  would  have  been  p.  54.     But  this  tradition  appean  to  hart 

more  beholden  to  him  for  information  on  found  its  way  into'  Scotland.     In  a  lingn*  - 

this  head  than  for  all  the  subtleties  of  the  lar  composition,  published  by  Sir  Waller 

Cratylus,  or  the  speculations  of  the  Par-  Scott,  **  An  Interlude  on  the  laying  of  a 

menides.     Eucrates,   in  Lucian's  Philo-  Gaist/'  we  find  the  following  allusion  to 

pseudes,  unblushingly  affirms  that  he  had  it : 

one  of  these  rings  in  his  possession,  and  .    ,  .    ^        ,      ,     - 

had  used   it  on  a  very  trying  occasion.  ^"^  *"**«  ™*'*»^  *«  «*^*  *^«  *«• 

The  ancients  explained  the  helm  of  Pluto  ^"^  cround  him  king  of  Kandelu  \ 

to  be  an  impervious  cloud  surrounding  ^"^  ^^®y  ^^  theme  betwene 

the  person  of  the  wearer  (such  no  doubt  Orpheus  king  and  Elpha  qaene. 

as  is  described  in  the  Littic  Garden  of  ifiiM/rel^,  voU  i.  p.  164. 

Roses) :  but  the  passage  in  which  this  il- 
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own  couDtry,  or  mon  Lorrectly  speaking  those  ol"  Scotland  and  Wales, 
have  substituted  tljc  harp,  as  a  moie  decidtdly  national  iustrament,  for 
the  lyre  and  kandele,  and  bestowed  it  upon  two  native  musicians, 
Glaskyrion  and  Glenkindie,  if  indeed  we  are  Justified  in  separating 
these  persons'"'.     The  former  is  the  hero  of  a  well-known  ballad  in 

^^r.  Percy  8  Reliques,  (vol.  iii.  p.  St.)  and  is  placed  by  Chaucer  in  the 

^Ehbc  rank  of  eminence  with  the  son  of  Calliope  : 

^^^  There  herde  1  play  on  a  harpe, 

^^B  That  sowned  both  well  and  sharpe, 

^H  Hym  Orpheus  full  craftily  ; 

^^H  And  on  this  $ide  fast  by, 

^^B  Sate  the  harper  Orion  (Amphioii  ?)* 

^^^^  And  Eacides,  Chlriori, 

^^^r  -^nd  other  harpers  many  one. 

And  the  Briton  Glaakyrion.         Hovse  of  Famt. 
The  powers  of  Glenkindie'ii  har|i  exceed  all  that  has  been  said  of  ila 

llrival  instruments : 

^^^  He  'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o  saiit  water, 

^^^r  Or  water  out  o'  a  stane, 

^^^r  Or  milk  nut  o'  a  maiden's  breast, 

^^V  That  baim  had  never  nane"". 

^^Bnotn  hence  the  transition  to  the  horn  of  Oberon,  "  which  if  softly 

MMiDded  would  make  every  one  ilance  who  waa  not  of  an  irreproachable 

character;"  or  the  harp  of  Sigord'"',  which  caused  inanimate  objects 

tu  caper  in  the  wildest  confusion,  was  but  an  easy  step.     In  popular 

e  qualities  have  been  conferred  upon  the  fiddle  of  the 

n  tale  The  Jew  in  the  Bush,  and  the  pipe  of  Jack  in  The  mery 

fame,  for  itie  ipiritcd  m 


DITUplioU     of 

'.  vliich  hu  b«n  lubi 
^jrlon.  Then  can  be  no 
ttalUd  publhhcd  by  him, 
1^  In  Dr.  Fricjr'i  coltectioi 
^       •  panoDigei   bul  Hh< 


<■[ 


,e  Ritian 


doubt  I  hat 

U    HCll  u 

'  ihia  cde- 
wbelhtt  * 


Wain,  Scwlanil, 

/,  la  not  M>  cIcBt.     The  iitnie  ra- 

•  will  sIm  apply  la  Uicuiuuc.— It  i> 

b  KcrHlrd  thai  i  oenden.an  to  ctti)- 

^ Nl  a.  Mr.  Jamiewn  10  illuj- 

lai  antiquitin  of  hli  nntiVF 

d  h»M  ahandoned  a  career 

III  iJr  dUch  bv  liaa  alrndy  allaincd  to  much 

diarinnion,  anil  oiiftht  haie  acquired  itill 

yttr.      tiia  name  mait  erer  be  held  in 

t  bf   Lbc  fticoJa   ai  Wwrtu'i 


by  Chautet  tai  Amtiliiat,  ■ 

coigei'iuia,  bul  ■Iri'm. — I 

'*•  Jamicion'i  ScoKiih 

p.B3. 


a(  Gooaii  Saga,  p. 4»-^ 
Tbe  pipu  or  Doica  and  Daphnia,  in  lb 
pularai  romanct  of  Lnngut,  irem  to  hai 
liad  much  (hr  hid«  rRlifl  upon  Ibrir  re- 
•pectlre  flotki.  »,t  pp.  35.  111.1  \i.  {ti. 
VilloiMn.)  The  pipe  of  Pan,  jn  ibe  un 
toniinee,  ei|U>]>  any  thing  recoided  Df  i 
niotlein  panlleK 
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Geste  of  the  Frere  and  the  Boye,  and  have  thus  developed  the  oppo- 
site and  contrasting  elements  contained  in  this  as  in  every  other  hbh, 
and  without  which  no  mythos  seems  to  be  complete. 

A  still  more  favourite  ornament  of  popular  fiction  is  the  highly- 
gifted  object,  of  whatever  form  or  name,  which  is  to  supply  the  fortu- 
nate owner  with  the  gratification  of  some  particular  wish,  or  to  furnish 
him  with  the  golden  means  of  satisfying  every  want.  In  British  fable 
this  property  has  been  given  to  the  dish  or  napkin  of  Rhyddereh  the 
Scholar,  which,  like  the  table,  or  table-cloth,  introduced  into  a  variety 
of  German  tales,  no  sooner  received  its  master's  commands,  than  it  be- 
came covered  with  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The  counterpart  of  Rhyd- 
derch's  dish  is  to  be  found  in  another  British  marvel,  the  horn  of  Bran, 
which  spontaneously  produced  whatever  liquor  was  called  for :  and  a 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  occurs  in  the  goblet  given  by  Oberon  to 
Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man  became  filled 
with  the  most  costly  wine.  In  Fortunatus,  and  those  tales  which  are 
either  imitations  of  his  adventures  or  copied  from  a  commoD  original 
an  inexhaustible  purse  is  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  every  occasion; 
while  in  others,  a  bird,  a  tree,  and  even  the  human  person,  are  made  to 
generate  in  the  same  miraculous'  manner  a  daily  provision  of  gold*^. 
A  modification  of  the  same  idea  is  also  found  in  the  basket  of  Gwyddoo^ 
which  no  sooner  received  a  deposit  of  food  for  one,  than  the  gift  be- 
came multiplied  into  a  supply  for  a  hundred ;  or  in  those  stories,  wh«ne 
the  charity  bestowed  upon  the  houseless  wanderer  is  rewarded  by  aa 
endless  stock  of  some  requisite  article  of  subsistence  i^^.  In  Hellenic 
fable,  we  have  already  seen  the  dart  of  Apollo  enabling  Abaris  to  live 
without  appearing  to  partake  of  sustenance  ;  and  the  narrative  of  Cle- 
ombrotus,  also  noticed  before,  seems  to  imply  some  similar  resource  on 
the  part  of  his  Eastern  traveller.  Another  mysterious  perscmage  of 
early  Grecian  fable,  and  whose  goetic  practices,  like  those  of  Abaria, 
have  secured  for  him  a  dubious  fame,  is  Epimenides  the  Cretan*  Of 
him  we  are  abo  told  that  he  was  never  known  to  eat,  but  that  he  allayed 
his  hunger  by  occasionally  tasting  a  precious  edible  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Nymphs ;  and  which  he  carefully  kept  preserved  in  an  ox's 

>*^  Mr. Gorrei  has  observed,  in  speaking       MM.  Grimm's  collection.     The  BOCe  en 
of  Fortunatus,  that  the  story  of  the  goose       this  story  contains  references  to  the 


which  laid  a  golden  egg  is  only  a  variation  idea  in  the  fictions  of  Greece,  China,  asd 

of  this  prolific  subject;  and  that  the  history  India.     It  seems  to  have  escaped  these 

of  the  world  contains  little  more  than  a  learned  German  antiquaries,  that  a  modi 

kind  of  Argonautic  expedition  af>er  the  earlier  notice   of  the    same  miraenloas 

same  golden  fleece.     For  the  other  par-  agency  is  to  be  found  in  the  **  #ido«r*s 

ticulars  referred  to  in  the  text,  see  Kinder-  cruse "  of  the  Old  Testament,   1  Ktags, 

find  Haus-Miirchen,  No.  60.  122.  130.  €hap.xvii. 
><**  See  Der  Arme  und  der  Reiche,  in 
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hoof'"".  T!ie  popular  creed  of  Attica,  which  seems  to  have  delighted 
in  inveattng  the  Theban  Hercules  with  much  the  same  absurdities  that 
Northern  fable  has  gathered  round  the  person  of  Tbor,  hud  recourse 
to  ■  similar  invention  as  the  only  appropriate  means  of  appea^iiiig  this 
divinity's  ravenous  appetites.  It  has  accordingly  conferred  upon  him 
the  horn  of  Amalthso,  the  fruit  of  his  victory  over  the  river-god  Ache- 
Jous :  and  of  which  the  earliest  tradition  on  record  has  given  the  popu- 
Ur  view  of  its  powers,  that  it  never  failed  to  produce  a  constant  store 
uffood"".  As  audi,  it  becomes  identified  with  the  .Ethiopian  table  of 
the  sun,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ">^ ;  but  in  later  fictions  tliis  idea  has 
been  refined  into  a  horn,  containing  every  possible  delicacy  of  the  ve- 
getable Itingdoin,  overflowing  with  all  earthly  good,  and  conferring 
WFolth  and  prosperity  upon  every  one  who  might  chance  to  possess 


This  necessarily  brings  us  to  the  history  of  the  holy  Graal" 


"*  See  Dlagenri  Lsertiiu,  ed.  M 
-oL  i.  p.  73. 

•«  Xre  EiiOUh.  id  Dbnyi.  Per 

fM.  Mid  rbcmydci  in  Apallad.  E 


■»):< 


0  Ludnn 


PiaCFpi..  and  EufUlhiu),  M  betmt.  The 
~  N'avigiuin"  of  ih«  Mm*  wriier  cimuiui 
Mine  cutIdiu  illuilDai  to  dlHerenl  poinli 
af  poyultr  Ixlit^  snd  nbich  msy  lie  eBm- 
fmtnt  with  lh«  lubjecti  treated  ol'  in  the 
■est.  One  oi  (he  pariiei  withei  fat  a  icI 
of  ring!  ta  endow  him  irjih  the  tbtlaoiiig 
^nalliiH  and  advantiigei :  >  never- railing 

niiblc,  of  irrealtiible  channa,  and  having 
the  «BCFntraitd  luenph  of  lO.ODO  menj 
a  pawer  of  Bying  through  the  air,  of  tn- 
ongly  te- 


and  the  loTt-itone  of  Helen  l>  wetl  knovrn. 
Serviua  (ad  JEa.  iii.  STB.)  nol>«*  •»  <•'•<•'- 

miUr  poivera.    The  Horny  Slegfrisd  ba- 

bloud  ofa  ilaqghlered  dmgon  i  anil  Mednt 
gave  Jbhki  in  oiDlDient  producing  the 
Hine  effect  Tor  Ibe  apace  oT  Tour-and- 
(.\pollod.  Bibl. !.  9.  33.) 


ir  Odd  hi 

E  him  agaiiul  death  by  Are  or  iratci. 
;er  or  the  iword,  u  long  ai  he  nevee 
ed  hii  baek  upun  ■  foe.  Miiller,  333. 
'  The  cuniieiion  between  thefe  afin- 

■  horn  and  ■  cop.  will  be  appatcnl, 
ecollecting  Ihai  Ibe  fonner  wai  the 
ancient  tpeciei  of  diiaking-Teu*] 

among  Oreekt  and  Barbuian*.  See 
rn.  xi.  c.  SI.  Xenophun  alio  nodeii 
ipplicBtInn  or  bom*  to  llie  aame  put- 

■nwDg  the  Tbraciant.    Anab.  tU.  3. 


rmni.  «ad  or  calling  a  deep  ateep  upon 

elamplea  from  the  welt-known  euatomi 

wham  be  ehoae.     Another  penon  in  the 

of  Wealem  Europe.     Il  will  alto  be  eij- 

HOW  piece  nk<  For  the  wand  of  Mercury, 

deiit  wby  both  Iheae  iilenaila  ahould  be 

which  U  to  eiuore  him  an  ineihaualible 

ehoien  aa  the  lypn  of  feeundily,  abun. 

•  u;^y  ol  gold.     For  ihit  wand  of  weallh 

•ifll  loch,  ace  the  Kooietic  Hymn  lo  Mer- 

bir  Ihai  bo;h  were  the  receptacle*  of  thai 

rr.rl,  «.  SIO  ;  and  compare  Bplct.  ap.  Ai- 

element,  which  wat  either  the  irmbol  of 

naii.  Diu.  iii.  20.  p.  tSS.  ed.  Sehweigh.. 

life  (:«,.  ro  irrp«-  -o^JoXov,  Proclna  in 

■  (4crc  it  !•  aaid  la  con'ert  etary  thing  ll 

Tim*um,   p.   31H,)  or  Ibe  principal  co- 

bsoched lata  gold.     Tliia  idea  uf  ila  power 

de  Antro  Nymph,  r.  IT.).     Henca  the  cor- 

rroreoDT Nyerup,  in  hii  Symbol.  Teut., 

nucopia  waa  beiEowed  upon  all  thoac  d«l- 

•nd  certainly  no«  o(  a  Utee  date  dian  the 

liei>  who  preaided  over  ferlliily  or  human 

protperiCy  |  upon  Aeheloui  and  the  Nile, 

tUUgtrlt.      Tha  Vilkina  Saga  menlion. 

Bonua   Erenlua  and  Annuns,  from  their 

a  ring  which  it  to  eidle  aSMlion  in   the 

ahare  in  fiMlering  the  fruita  of  the  euth  i 

ui.«U    Tychc   or    Fartun*,    Ih*    Afitbo. 
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sacred  cup,  which  in  the  house  of  king  Pecheur  '<  appeared  daily  at  the 
hour  of  repast,  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  who  carried  it  three  tunes  roood 
the  table,  which  was  immediately  replenbhed  with  all  the  delicacies  the 
guests  could  desire.''  The  origin  of  this  miraculous  vessel,  and  the 
manner  of  its  transmission  to  Europe,  are  thus  related  by  Itobert  Bor- 
roni*>.  <<  The  day  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  sufiered,  death 
was  destroyed,  and  our  life  restored :  on  that  day  there  were  few  who 
believed  on  him ;  but  there  was  a  knight  named  Joseph  of  Arimathaea, 
(a  fine  city  in  the  land  of  Aromat).  In  this  city  Joseph  was  bom,  but 
had  come  to  Jerusalem  seven  years  before  our  Lord  was  crucified,  and 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith ;  but  did  not  dare  to  profess  it  for  fear 
of  the  wicked  Jews.  He  was  full  of  wisdom,  free  from  envy  and  pride^ 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.     This  Joseph  was  at  Jerusalem  with  his 


daemon,  the  tutelary  Genii  of  towns  or 
persons  (such  as  the  Roman  emperors), 
the  Lares,  &c.  from  their  beneficial  aid  in 
the  direction  of  human  affairs.  A  cor- 
nucopia of  good  fortune  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  possession  of  the  Northern 
Elves  or  Fays ;  and  one  of  the  Nymphs 
in  the  celebrated  relievo  of  CalUmachus 
leads  the  way  with  this  identical  symbol. 
On  the  same  principle,  we  meet  with  a 
Demeter  Poteriophorus,  and  a  Rhea  Cra- 
tcrophorus,  the  Bonse  Deae  and  Magnse 
Matres  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  the  mo- 
dius  of  Serapis,  the  giver  and  the  receiver, 
is  clearly  referable  to  the  same  source. 
(Serapidis  capiti  modius  superpositus,  quia 
indicet  vitam  mortalibus  frugum  largitate 
praeberi.  Rufinus  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23.) 
For  further  illustration  of  this  copious 
subject,  see  Mr.  Creuzer's  Dionysus,  sive 
Commentationes  Academicse  de  Rerum 
Bacchicarum  Orphicarumque  Originibus 
et  Causis;  Heidelbergs  1808. 

'^1  Mr.  Ritson  has  declared  Robert 
Borron  to  be  "  a  man  of  straw."  But  as 
he  has  offered  no  authority  for  such  an 
assertion,  the  mere  avros  e^a  of  this  critic 
is  not  likely  to  have  much  weight  beyond 
his  school.  The  Vadcan  manuscript,  No. 
1687,  commences  with  these  words,  "Me- 
sir  Robert  de  Boron,  qui  cheste  estore 
translata  de  Latin  en  Romance,  par  le 
commandement  de  sainte  eglise  :*'  and  no 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  influence 
of  the  Romish  priesthood,  in  the  peculiar 
colouring  given  to  the  narrative.  Mr. 
Ritson  has  also  been  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  all  such  declarations  as  claim  a  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Arabic  original  for  the  subject- 
matter  recorded.  There  may  be  occasional 
grounds  for  scepticism  on  this  point ;  but 
the  sweeping  incredulity  which  rejects 
every  assertion  of  the  kind,  is  equally 


prejudicial  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  with  the  easy  faith  it  aflbcU  to 
despise.  We  know  the  mutations  inflicted 
upon  the  **  Seven  Wise  Masters"  prior  to 
its  receiving  an  English  dreai ;  a  variety 
of  Italian  tades  and  French  fabliaux  are  of 
Arabic  or  Oriental  origin;  Greek  fiible 
must  have  been  the  immediate  soarce  of 
Alexander's  story ;  the  expedition  of  At- 
tila,  and  Amis  and  AmiUion  still  exist  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  "  Walther  [of  Aqaitaio's] 
and  Hildegund's  flight  from  Atdla,was 
sung  in  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  modd 
of  Virgil  and  Lucan,  by  Eckhjurt,  a  priest 
of  St.  Galle  (An.  973.)"  The  AngkH 
Saxon  fragment  of  Judith  was  not  takes 
directly  from  the  Apocryphal  narradTe. 
The  variations  indeed  from  this  docoment 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  sach  a  kind  as 
any  translator  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
dulge in,  without  our  having  reoonne  to 
another  original.  But  in  one  passage  we 
meet  with  a  very  distinct  mention  of  a 
musquito-net;  an  article  of  fumitnre  aot 
specified  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  mhkk 
could  not  have  been  in  use  in  these  North- 
ern realms,  and  of  which  the  aoooont  mmt 
have  travelled  from  the  countries  dtaatcd 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  original 
legend  or  romance  must  hence  have  been 
composed  in  a  Southern  dialect:  and  those 
who  remember  the  alleged  proficiency  sf 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  in  Greek,  nsy 
be  induced  to  fix  their  election  on  that 
language.  The  inmiediate  sooree  irom 
whence  the  Scop  derived  his  narratiTe,  is 
of  course  beyond  our  inquiry  ;  but  such  a 
fact  will  teach  us  circumspection  in  fom- 
ing  any  general  theory  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  romantic  fictions.  Apollonius 
of  Tyre,  another  Greek  romance,  also  ex- 
ists in  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  [Lately  edited 
by  Mr.  Thorpe.] 
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wife  and  son,  wbo  was  also  named  Joseph.  Hi:)  fallier  s  family  creased 
the  eea  to  that  place  which  is  now  called  England,  but  was  tlien  called 
Great  DritaiD;  and  crossed  it  'sans  aviron  au  pan  de  sa  chemise"'.' 
Josrph  hud  been  in  the  house  where  Jesus  Christ  took  his  last  supper 
with  liis  apostles;  he  there  found  the  plate  off  which  the  San  of  God 
had  eati^ii ;  he  possessed  himself  of  it,  carried  it  borne,  and  made  use  uf 
it  to  collect  the  blood  which  flowed  from  hi)«  side,  and  his  other  wounds ; 
and  this  plate  is  called  the  Saint  Graol."  This,  however,  is  only  the 
Breton  or  British  account  of  the  Saint  Groal.  The  German  nimancers 
have  followed  a  different  version  of  its  history,  and  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  though  indirectly,  from  an  Oriental  source.  The 
Tilurel  and  Parcifal  of  Wolfram  von  Escbeubach"^  are  respectively 
devoted  to  the  discovery  am]  the  quest  of  this  miraculous  vessel:  and 
in  both  we  find  a  similar  account  of  its  puweJM  to  that  given  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Robert  Borrun.  The  circumstances,  however,  and  the  agents 
which  have  been  connected  with  it,  are  wholly  different  from  those 
contained  in  the  rival  version.  The  name  of  Arthur  is  more  sparingly 
introduced  than  in  the  Western  fiction  ;  and  the  theatre  of  its  most  im- 
portant evenb  is  laid  in  either  Asia  or  Africa.  The  immediate  source 
of  Esclienbach's  poem  was  a  Provencal  romance  written  by  one  Kyot 
or  Guiot.  Of  tliis  writer  nothing  furtlier  appears  to  be  known,  tlian 
the  memorial  of  his  labours  pi'eserved  in  the  I'arcifAl  of  his  German 
banslntor,  and  a  notice  of  his  strictures  ui>on  Chretien  de  Troyes'", 

r.  EdguTayloi'a 


•  prulogiie,  in 


from  a  icnion  of  Barron' 
I  he  Britith  Biblidtrntihcr, 
intnilalot  hM  iherc  naderad  "  niipi  avi- 
ron, — withoui  atn."  The  origlml  hM 
ben  (ivcn  In  tht  ten  bom  Kuquerort'a 
OloMarjri  itcootwni  oa  vtrbal  abKurit]', 
bBl  lh>  alluriDa  is  not  inltlllgible  to  Ihe 
writM  of  llUa  note. 


[The  a 


ivefye. 


I*  In  Reman  raUiolii-  legend*.     When      volumi 


Ihui  get-       meel 


nllf  nukci  hb  cloak,  at  un 
(■nMLM.  —nt  M  ■  rcrry-bMl ; 
ling  flliy  tODTtf ad  to  bii  ploi; 


ratlagiwa*  nutsiansry  Gsuvea  gravely 
fdilea  a  like  eiploii  uf  Ihe  Grand  Lama, 
wkgoi  be  ulbtlie  Mihai,  ofTibet. — R.G.j 


pocma  liBte  been  collerled  from  Mr, 
Cdon'i  prcfMv  lo  Lohengrin,  an  old  Gcr- 
Bian  mtiance.  Alunded  on  ibe  aame  dclion 
H  theChevelare  Aaigne.  (SecToL  ii>p. 
■  0}.  [  Fat  infarmaliDn  reapeeUog  Wol(nm 
Tsn  Rachenhadi,  and  other  German  pocu 
nf  (ha  ume  elaaa  in  the  middle  agsi,  ai 
well  aa  ihoae  of  Praicncc.  Iho  North  of 
'   Fancr,  Italjr,  anil  Calalonia,  the  reader 


"  Layi  of  llie 

Troubodonr)  of  Ihc  twelfth  and  Ihineenth 
centuriei;  iUiutrattd  by  apccimentof  the 
coiemporary  Lyric  Poeliy  of  Provence 
and  other  parta  of  Europe:  with  hitto- 
rical  and  critical  notice*,  and  cn|[ravingi 
from  the  MS.  of  Minnetingera  in  the 
Kins'*  library  at  Fatia,  and  from  other 
London.  IH23."  This  elegant 
:nt  forth  without  the  name  of 
r.  and  under  a  title  perhapa 
ads)iled  for  attracting  notice,  did  not 
llh  the  auccet*  which  il  ao  well 
.  Ad  analyui  of  the  Mory  of 
l-arciral  hai  been  given  in  the  Biblio- 
th«que  Univ.  de  Gcn«ve,  for  Sept.  1837, 
where  the  Saint  Crul  ii  add  lo  have  been 
'■  une  pierre  pricieiue  qui  ae  dtlacha  de 
"  itan.  biraqu'll  fill  prS- 


cipili  du  del.' 


~K.T.] 


e  printed 


'■  ThelangiuKeofEi 

given  by   Mr.  Gortei  t 

[ditiunofChaParclbJi 
Ob  von  Troyi  nieiitet  Chiiiiian 
Dieaem  Muere  hat  Unrecht  geian, 
t>aa  (dea)  maeh  wohl  lumen  Kyot. 
Der  una  die  rccliien  Maere  enbot. 

i,  i;  Since  Maslci  Chrijtianof  TtO'jei^ia* 
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ivho,  like  most  of  the  Norman  troveurs,  seems  to  have  drawn  his  ma- 
terials from  an  Armorican  source.  From  Wolfram's  poem  we  gather, 
that  Master  Kyot  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  Graal  fhun  a  ma^ 
nuscript  he  discovered  at  Toledo.  This  volume  was  written  in  a  heathen 
character,  of  which  the  troubadour  was  compelled  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter; and  the  baptismal  rite  enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  arduous 
task  without  the  aid  of  necromancy.  The  author  of  this  mysterious 
record  was  a  certain  heathen  astronomer,  Flegetanis  by  name,  who  o& 
the  mother's  side  traced  up  his  genealogy  to  king  Solomon ;  but  haiong 
a  Saracen  father,  he  had  adhered  to  his  paternal  ftdth,  and  worshiped 
a  calf.  Flegetanis  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  in  the  hallowed  volume  deposited  at  Toledo,  he  had  care- 
fully inscribed  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  studies.  But  the  book  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  the  astronomer  had  really  read  most  myste- 
riously depicted  in  the  skies  *  ^^.  Even  the  name  of  the  Graal  was  there 
emblazoned,  together  with  the  important  fact,  that  a  band  of  spirits  had 
left  it  behind  them '  upon  earth,  as  they  winged  their  way  to  thdr  ce- 
lestial abodes. 

The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  stimulated  Kyot  to  further  in- 
quiries, and  he  proceeded  to  search  in  Latin  books  for  the  name  of  that 
people  which  had  been  considered  worthy  of  guarding  the  GraaL  He 
perused  the  chronicles  of  Brittany,  France  and  Ireland,  without  mndi 
success ;  but  in  the  annals  of  Anjou  he  found  the  whole  story  recount- 
ed :  he  there  read  a  complete  history  of  Mazadan  and  his  race,  how 
Titurel  brought  the  Graal  to  Amfortas,  whose  sister  Herzelunde  be- 
came the  wife  of  Gamuret  and  the  mother  of  ParcifaL  This  b  deariy 
borrowed  from  the  proeme  of  Kyot.  Divested  of  its  extraordinaiy 
colouring,  we  may  receive  it  as  amounting  to  this :  that  Kyot  was  in- 
debted to  an  Arabic  original  for  some  of  his  details,  and  that  the  rot 
were  collected  from  European  records  of  the  same  fiction.  The  trotk 
of  this  is  supported  by  the  internal  evidence.  The  scene  for  the  nuvt 
part  is  not  only  laid  in  the  East,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  namei 
are  of  decidedly  Oriental  origin.  The  Saracens  are  always  qpoken  of 
with  consideration ;  Christian  knights  unhesitatingly  enroll  thenwelvei 
under  the  banner  of  the  Caliph ;  no  trace  of  religious  animosities  is  to 
be  found  between  the  followers  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross ;  and  tbe 

done  this  tale  an  injustice,  Kyot  may  well  adoption  of  Greek  traditions,  then  itdM 

be  angry,  who  has  presented  us  with  the  most  convincing  proof  in  what  ia  said  of 

right  narrative.  the  aspis  Eccidsemon  and  tbe  lish  Galeotti. 

»"  In  the  work  already  referred  to,  The  latter  is  inthnately  connected  wiA 

Mr.  Gorres  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Northern  fiction  relative  to  the  Ni- 

Flegetanis  must  have  had  a  Greek  original  cors,  so  frequently   mentioned  in  Beo* 

before  him.     Of  this,  or  at  least  of  the  wulf. 
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Arabic  appellations  of  the  seven  planets  are  thus  distinctly  enumerated : 
Zwal  (Zuhael),  Satum ;  Musteri,  Jupiter;  Muret  (Meryt).  Mars; 
Sftmsi  (Shenu),  the  Sun ;  Alltgasir  (the  brilliant),  Venus  ;  Kitr  (Kedr, 
the  obscure).  Mercury ;  Kamer  (Kiemer),  the  Moon.  Whether  the 
nune  of  Parcifal  be  taken  from  the  Arabic  Parsg  or  Parseh  Fal,  the 
pore  or  the  poor  dummling,  as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Gorres,  must  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Oriental  scholar:  but  the  narrative  already 
given  affords  a  strong  corroboration  of  his  opinion,  that  Flegetanis  is 
a  comiptioo  of  felck-daneh,  an  astronomer. 

The  Breton  arid  Provencal  fictions,  as  we  have  seen,  unite  in  bring- 
iog  this  mysterious  vessel  from  tlie  East,  a  quarter  of  the  globe  nhose 
earliest  records  present  us  with  a  marvellous  cup,  as  extraordinary  in 
lis  powers  as  any  thing  attributed  to  the  Graal.  Such  a  cup  is  well 
known  to  have  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  traditions  of 
the  Jews,  and  from  the  Patriarch  Joseph"",  the  chaste  and  provident 
minister  of  Pharaoli,  to  have  descended  to  the  great  object  of  Hebrew 
veneration  and  glory,  the  illustrious  king  Solomon"',  It  will  there- 
fore be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  remember  the  talismanic 
effect  of  D  name  in  the  general  history  of  fiction,  that  a  descendant  of 
this  distinguished  sovereign  should  be  found  to  write  its  history  ;  or 
that  another  Joseph  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  conveying  it  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe,  In  Persian  fable,  the  same  miracu- 
lous vessel  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  great  Jerashid '",  the  pattern 


"■  -■  It  noi  this  it  in  which  mj  lord 

icience,  xbich  hai  tabeneflcislly  unfuld- 

'    Nketh  r     And  whereby  ind«d  he  di- 

edthedetlinieioflhe  Wett.     A  pinllel 

•rihl"    Oen.  iliT.  S.  In  Morden'i  lime 

hble  ii  round  >r>  MeiaeuiaD  tlDry.    When 

■:,<:  raitomafdiiiningby  n  cup  wai  Hill 

ranCmDcd.     "ia  lui,"  dii  Barmm  Caahef 

Ihe  Delphic  oracle,  lecreled  in  the  card 

At    Dccri   .u    JuiJ,  qui  «r.oil  dVi.tre- 

mrHeur      aui      >o]r*geun      Europ^eni, 

Mme  unknown  article,  which  was  M  be  a 

'■  qticilH  gini  »ou»  tin  :  j"d  eennlli  ma 

nmpi,  H  j'y  u  wouvi.  ijue  voiu  *ti« 

(iaodf  nil  dct  Vnaet  tn^enii,  qui  hraicui 

wfl.  directed  in  a  drewn  to  eihume  Ihia 

rain   v«oir   nn   gnmd  norabre   d'»uim 

o(  finely   beaten  tin,  on  which  were  io- 

«  4t  Nairn.  Hi.  68.     Tlic  Iccaoomsniy 

■criLed  the  myilerlei  of  the  Ereal  dirinl- 

aiWOn>l»i>»ellktiown. 

tie.  {rmv  ^tja\«y  Bt^u....^  r«\«rn. 

'"  TlitCtavicutaSiilomoniicontunii 

Pan.;i,.c;30.Sfl.) 

>"  "Giam  en  Pene  signifle  un  rvHpt 

ou  verre  ft  boire,  et  un  mirtir.     Lea  Ori- 

enuoi,  qui  fabriquenl  eeife    esptee  de 

lIuiaMd  In  in  l>Dry  eoer,  and  deposited 

viMes  ou  u.ien«le.  de  loute.  .ones  dta 

Ib  hi*  hlher'i  tonb.     On  repairing  Ihe 

mttsux  *D»i  bien  qnede  irerre  ou  de  crj- 

royal  Mpulchre,  lonie  wiie  men  orBib)!- 

mais  qal  approchent  tmilM  de  ipherique. 

•fKtod  Ibe  TDlune.  an  atige]  revealed  the 

donnent  anu)  ce  nam  i  un  globe  c«le*tc. 

lit  diseni,  que  i'anden  rn  Gianachid,  qui 

•  GtHk;  Md  hence  the  ilrcun of  occull 

est  le  Salomon  de>  Perses.  ri  Aleiindra 
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of  perfect  kings,  in  whose  reign  the  golden  age  was  realized  in  Inui, 
and  under  whose  mild  and  beneficent  sway  it  became  a  land  of  undis- 
turbed felicity.  On  digging  the  foundations  of  Estakar  (Persepolis), 
this  favourite  of  Onnuzd,  and  his  legitimate  representative  upon  earth, 
discovered  the  goblet  of  the  Sun ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  all  those 
blessings  which  attended  his  prosperous  reign,  and  his  unbounded 
knowledge  of  both  terrestrial  and  celestial  affairs.  From  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great'*",  the  hero  of  all  later  Oriental  fiction  ;  and  Ferdusi  introduoet 
the  Macedonian  conqueror  addressing  this  sacred  cup  as  '*  the  mling 
prince  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as  the  auspicious  emblem  of  hii 
victorious  career.*'  By  other  Eastern  poets  it  has  been  referred  to  at 
a  symbol  of  the  world,  and  the  fecundating  powers  of  Nature;  while 
others  again  have  considered  it  as  the  source  of  all  true  divination  and 
augury,  of  the  mysterious  arts  of  chemistry,  and  the  genuine  philoso- 
pher's stone  ^^.  A  goblet  of  the  Sun  also  forms  a  favourite  olgect  in 
Grecian  fable  '^'.  On  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
this  divinity  was  supposed  to  abandon  his  chariot,  and,  placing  himself 
in  a  cup,  to  be  borne  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Having  visited 
(according  to  Stesichorus)  his  mother,  wife  and  children,  he  then  pro* 
cecded  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  hemisphere,  where  another  car 
awaited  his  arrival,  with  which  he  resumed  his  diurnal  coune.  The 
Theban  Hercules,  the  original  type  of  all  erratic  champions,  once  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  son  of  Hyperion  ;  but  on  being  reproved  for  his 
temerity  he  withheld  his  hand,  and  received  as  a  reward  for  his  obe- 
dience the  golden  chalice  of  the  god.     This  he  now  ascended ;  and 

le  Grand,  avoient  de  ce»  coupes,  globes,  testate  nostra."     Shahnameta,  ai  quoted 

ou  tniroirs,  par  le  moyen  desquels  ils  con-  in  Wilkins*8  Persian  ChresUmiatfalaa  f* 

noissoient  toutes  les  choses  naturels,  et  171,  and  Creuzer's  Dionysus,  p.  61. 
quelquefoU  meme  les  surnaturclles.     La  ^^  In  the  article  already  referred  tO| 

coupe  qui  servoit  k  Joseph  le  Patriarche  Herbelot  says,  The  Persian  poets  makcof 

pour  deviner,  et  celle  de  Nestor  dans  Ho-  this  cup,  **  tantot  le  symbole  de  la  nstnre 

m^re,  oik  toute  la  nature  6toit  represent^  et  du  monde,  tantot  celui  du  vin,  qnelqiie- 

symboliquement,  ont  pu  foumir  aux  Ori-  fois  celui  de  la  divination  et  des 


entaux  le  si^et  de  cette  fiction.  Un  poete  et  enfin  de  la  chymie,  et  de  la  plerre  phi- 

Tiirc  dit,  Lorsque  j'aurai  6t£  6clair6  des  losophale." 

lumi^rcs  du  ciel,  mon  ame  deviendra  le  ^^  See  the  fragments  of  this  nylhoii 

miroir  du  monde,  dans  lequel  Je  ddcouvrai  as  variously  related  in  Athensus,  lib.  xL 

les  secrets   les  plus  caches."     Herbelot  p.  469-70.  Mimnermus  calls  it  thecood 

BibUoth.  Orient,  s.  v.  Giam.  of  the  Sun,  in  allusion,  as  Attaensrat  ob- 

11'  "  Quum  Alexander  pcrvenisset  in  serves,  to  the  concave  form  of  the  ci^ 

palatium  suum,  gyrantes  exierunt  Graeci  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  nw- 

locis  suis,  et  Iseti  non  viderunt  noctem  tonymy  ;  for  in  the  passage  already  dted 

regis,  (viderunt  autem)  quatuor  pocula.  from  Pausanias,  the  brasen  ewer  depo- 

Gyrantibus  ita  locutus  est  (Alexander)  :  sited  by  Aristomenes  is  termed  a  brasen 

Salvi  estote,  laetamini  hoc  fausto  omine  bed  by  the  old  man  who  appeared  to  Bpi- 

nostro,  hie  enim  scyphus  in  pugna  est  teles  in  his  dream, 
salus  nostra*  princcps  sideruni  est  in  po- 


t 
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during  a  furious  storm,  excited  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  courage 
to  thp  ictt,  fae  traversed  the  ocean  ip  it  till  lie  reached  the  western 
island  of  Erythsea'".  The  PlatonUts  have  dwelt  at  Urge  upon  Her- 
culi^  thus  completing  his  labours  in  the  West :  and,  connecting  this 
circDiostance  with  the  ftuicied  position  of  the  islands  of  the  blest,  have 
implied  that  it  was  here  he  overrame  the  vain  illusions  of  a  terrestrial 
life,  and  lliat  henceforth  he  resided  in  the  realms  of  truth  and  eternal 
lif^ht.  With  them,  as  in  the  school  from  whence  their  leading  dogmas 
were  derived — the  mjweries  of  Paganism — a  cup  is  the  constant  sym- 
bol of  •'  vivific  power ;  "  and  this  goblet  of  the  Sun  becomes  the  same 
type  of  regeneration  and  a  return  to  a  better  life  with  the  Uraal  of 
romantic  tiction.  Another  version  of  the  contest  between  Hercules- 
ftod  the  Sun,  or  Apollo,  transfers  the  scene  of  action  to  Delphi,  and 
makes  the  object  of  strife  between  these  heaven-bom  kinsmen  the  cele- 
br»teil  tripod  of  the  oracle.  But  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Greece, 
a  tripod  and  a  goblet  (crater)  were  syoonymous  terms'";  and  the 
gmuuiariaoe  have  infonued  us,  that  from  this  combat  between  the 
brothers,  and  their  subse<{uent   reconciliation,   arose   the   prophetic 

i>iil.  253.):  thud 


'a  From  Ihe  C 
Umii  drinking-v» 


ark  urcoITcr  (xpi««iif»'  «  ^ap 


calmlogue  of  AtlimjtDA 


on  the  plR  ol  (he  Greeki  ind  Romani, 
(torn  the  gencrml  type  adopted  by  other 
natiiRiA  In  the  form  of  fhclr  receplacica 
fat  the  deid.  The  rate  or  urn  of  Ihe 
fornwt,  the  lamu  of  Egypt,  the  ship  or 
boat  of  Weitcin  Europe,  and  the  nnoc 
of  lb«  Amrricui  iinge,  are  all  connecled 
wilh  the  uiue  priioitiTe  idea  eipreiied 
ill  tba  Welih  apophthegm :  "  Panbaddsw 
Pr  Dd*>ar  Long— Every  one  will  rome 
iMotbeihipoflheearlb."  B;  whatever 
MtpfthcQieeh  pmeef  ' 
bowl  or  boat,  la  ill  tin 
pisfci)  IB  hli  einereal  uru,  the  Inrnai, 
■Up,  Of  coffin  of  uiher  iiaiiaoi  wai  by  no 

dartHo*.  which  forbade  the  incrematiuD 
•rfl]i*dr*d-  Theuh»urBalldiir{D>- 
meotti,  c.  43-]  were  degiuaiitd  iu  theihip 
Hrinithunie,  the  body  of  StyU  (Beowuir, 
e.  I.)tn*bi>rk  l*den  wir'^  -  - 


S4)il 


q.  howei. 


.  6"1  hy 
Mutlogy.  We  Ire  nut,  howerer,  to  infter, 
that  either  of  these  uteniili  wai  the  em- 
blem of  deBtb  or  BnnihilaliDn,  or  that  thji 
Dppliution  to  funereal  purpOKi  wH  in 
any  way  at  vatiance  with  the  Platonic 
dotuine  of  the  leii.  For  «  Ihe  cup  or 
v«H  wat  the  tymbol  of  tiiiflc  power,  of 
geaetitioii,  or  au  eatlhly  exittence,  lo 
aim  it  wu  the  type  of  regeiiention,  or  a 
TODIinued  life  in  a  happier  and  more  ex- 
alted ilale.     The  Mrage  ii  buHrd  in  fail 


yofformdii- 


lence  of  dep 

lauBhl  in  Ihe  myelciic 


teyed  Iu  Ihe 
.;  Ihe  Gmit 


enCand 


The  wijing  language  of  (lie 

>■  between  Cceek  and  Phrygian 
the  uhca  of  ralioclui  are  ranrigu- 
■  (olden  cup  («  xpfOVV  fta^ir. 


paupori  to  lb« 
Elyiian  fieldi ;  and  (he  religion  of  Egypt 
ei^oined,  that  every  worihlpet  of  Oiirit 
thauld  apprar  befoTe  bl>  tnbtetranean 
Judge  in  Ihe  lame  Itind  ol  receptacle  ai 
that  which  bad  Incloied  Ihe  mortal  fiime 
of  Ihli  divinity.  Il  only  temaint  to  ob- 
•erve,  thai  a  l>int  ofglsu  wu  the  lymbol 
of  iniliatlon  into  the  Druidical  myiierlea. 
Davlei'i  Celtic  Mythology,  p.  Si  I. 

'••  Km  TO  viEitrifpiav  ev  iwyvaov, 
rpiiroM  ....  tri  le  vetiy  rpivola  roii 
lAioFitroii,  rov  rpar^pa.  Alliencni  ii. 
I4S. 
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powers  of  Hercules.  It  will  however  be  remembered,  that  the  tnuif- 
lators  of  the  Septuagint,  in  their  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  have  ren- 
dered the  divining  cup  of  Joseph  by  the  Greek  term  ^  CondjJ*  Of 
this  vessel  Athenaeus  has  preserved  the  following  acconnt  from  Nieo- 
machus.  ''  The  name  of  thb  cup  is  Persian.  It  originally  meant  the 
celestial  lantern  of  Hermes,  which  in  form  resembled  the  world,  and 
was  at  once  the  source  of  the  divine  marvels,  and  all  the  fruits  that 
abound  upon  earth.  On  this  account  it  is  used  in  libations'*^."  The 
reader  of  Plato  will  have  no  difficulty  in  connecting  this  mondane  cup 
with  the  first  crater,  in  which  the  Demiurgua  of  the  universe  miied 
the  materials  of  his  future  creation ;  in  which  the  soul  of  the  worid 
was  tempered  to  its  due  consistency,  and  from  whence  the  tfivli  that 
animate  corporeal  substances  were  dispersed  among  the  stara^*^.  The 
mention  of  this  primary  bowl  gave  rise  among  the  Platonists  to  a  se- 
cond or  distributive  cup  of  souls,  which  they  bestowed  upon  Dionysiii, 
as  lord  of  the  sensitive  universe ;  and  hence  the  Njrmphs,  asministraati 
and  followers  of  this  divinity,  as  the  authorized  inspectors  of  genera- 
tion, were  said  to  be  supplied  with  the  same  symbol.  According  to 
some  authorities,  these  goblets  are  placed  at  opposite  points  of  the 
firmament,  and  are  respectively  the  types  of  generation,  or  the  soaTf 
descent  into  this  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  of  palingenesy,  or  tiie 
souFs  return  to  those  celestial  regions  from  whence  it  sprang  ^^«  The 
former  stands  between  the  signs  of  Cancer  and  Leo,  immediately  before 
the  human  portal ;  and  a  draught  of  the  oblivious  beverage  it  contains 
occasions  forgetfulness  of  those  pure  delights  in  which  the  "ioul  had 
previously  lived,  and  excites  a  turbulent  propensity  towards  a  material 
and  earthly  existence  *^.     The  latter  is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the 


is^  Athenaeus,  xi.  478.  The  present 
version  is  founded  on  the  correction  of 
Mr.  Creuser,  who  has  at  length  rendered 
this  passage  intelligible  by  reading  *Epfiov 
tirvot,  where  both  Casaubon  and  Schweig- 
haiiser  have  *Epftiiriro8.  The  latter  critic 
has  acknowledged  the  advantage  of  this 
emendation.  See  Dionysus,  &c.  p.  26  et 
seq.  Nicomachus  has  used  the  term  ap- 
plied by  Plato  (Leg.  i.  644.)  to  the  whole 
animal  creation,  rufv  Oeiav  ra  Bavfiara, 

i>>  Timi«U8,  41,  42. 

***  See  Mr.  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  &c. 
vol.  iii.  410,  &c  who  has  collected  the 
scattered  notices  of  Produs  and  Plotinus 
on  the  subject  Compare  also  Porphyry's 
interesting  tract  De  Antro  Nympharum, 
and  Macrobius's  Somnium  Scipionis. 

1*7  See  MacrobiuB,  S.  Scip.  i.  c,  12.  The 
caldron  of  Ceridwen,  if  founded  on  a 


genuine  record,  appears  to  occnpy  tbe 
same  place  in  Celtic  mythology.  (Scetkc 
Hanes  Taliessin  in  Mr.  DaHa'i  Cdde 
Myth.)  Ceridwen,  we  are  told,  wat"tkc 
goddess  of  various  ieedB»"  flom  whsie 
caldron  was  derived  every  thing  wucnA, 
pure  and  primitive.  Gwyon  the  Littli 
sits  watching  the  caldron  of  Inqiintisai 
till  three  drops  of  the  predont  cMuipoBa^ 
alight  on  his  finger.  On  tasting  tbfsei 
every  event  of  futurity  beoonct  mnMAd 
to  his  view.  .This  appears  to  be  the  "  ■•- 
vum  potum  materisiis  alluvionis,"  the  ii- 
toxicating  draught  which  intpiRS  tke 
soul  with  an  irresistible  propendty  tei 
corporeal  existence.  *'  Haec  est  aatw 
hyle,  qusB  omne  oorpna  mnndi  qood  f/ir 
cumque  cemimus  ideii  impretsa  kt- 
mavit*'  (Macrob.  L  18.)  It  is  thia  wUch 
protrudes  the  soul  into  Leo,  and  fomiihii 
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table  of  the  gods  (the  milky  way).  It  ia  held  by  Ganymede  or  Aqua- 
rius, the  guardian  of  the  Koulhem  fishes  (king  Pecheur?);  and  it  ia 
only  by  a  favourable  lot  from  this  urn  of  destiny,  that  the  soul  is 
enabled  to  And  a  passage  through  the  portal  of  th«  gods  (Capricorn) 
In  llic  circle  of  eternal  felicity. 

The  tiBcred  vessel  of  modern  fiction  is  no  leas  distinguished  for  its 
attributes.  .  The  seat  reserved  for  it  at  tlie  Round  Table,  was  called 
"  the  siege  perilous,"  of  which  a  hermit  had  declared,  "  There  shall 
never  none  sit  in  that  siege  but  one,  but  if  he  be  destroyed,"  [ju>d  that 
one]  "shall  win  the  SancgreatI'"."  On  the  day  this  seat  was  to  re- 
fcive  its  appointed  tenant,  two  inscriptions  were  found  miraculously 
traeni  upon  it:  "Four  hundred  winters  and  four  and  fifty  accom- 
plished after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  the  siege  to  be 
fullillrd :"  and,  "  Tins  ia  the  siege  of  Sir  Galahad  the  good  knight." 
The  healing  virtues  of  the  Graal  are  exemplified  on  the  wounded  per- 
sons of  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Percival "'',  two  of  the  Lnights  destined  to 


("tanlTer«  id  Uoncm  Inbcndp  npfvt- 

miitl  lo  Ihe  fouL"   Procl.  in  TilH.  »  clttd 

by  Mr.  T.Taylor,  n.  p.  ftl3.    Anolhw 

ciuRlium."  Iti.}.    Gwyan  la  now  punued 

ravouille  figure  of  Ihe  MmeKhiHilii,  Ihal 

(he   ooul    ie   hurled  like   leed    into   ibe 

ctuiTcly  into  ■  bare,  >  fi«h,  and  >  birJ, 

tenlmi  of  generation,  lb.  510.     The  re- 

»hi1e Ibe  goddcn  becnmBs  a  greyhnund* 

mainder  of  Ihe  lale  it  a  ple<:e  ot  comnuui 

bitch,  tnotler,  uidaipiiiaw-hHwk.  De- 

mythaiogy.     Mr.  Daviet  admiu  Ibai  the 

ipuring  oretnpf  he  uiuinet  Ibe  rocin  n( 

bardic  lure  wai  a  eompaund  at  Pagan  and 

■  irruii  of  wbeit,  ind  ii  ivilLowed  by 

Chriitlan  dogmai :  and  i(  ihererore  be- 

CrdJxo In  lh>  >bipe  of  •  black  high- 

come!  a  queilion,  -hedier  ihii  Paganlim 

tinted  hen.  Ceridwen  becomei  pregnant. 

•laa  purely   I>ruidical,  or  ibat  ayncrelic 

and  al   the   eipiralion   of  nine  monibi 

■yiiem   adopted    by    Pelagiui   rroni    Ihe 

bring!  ratlh  Talieain,  »hani  >he  eipa^ei 

Plaloniilngralhenor  Ihe  Eajlern  church. 

ill  a  boat  or  fotacle.     In  ihii  K-e  appear 

llama'.  Poem.,  toL  u.)  are  obviotulj  d«- 

i.-luiu  eirmenu  which  inpply  It  -iih  (he 

rireiirnimlhiBiaurce. 

■     iidancccMarjforiiicoqwrsiioD.  "Ter- 

'»»  MorleAnbur.  P.  lil.e.  1. 

™  On  ihU  occaalon  Sir  Perdtal  "  had 

conrenw,  habeilur,  m  tcmni  ultimam 

a  glimmering  nf  (hat  reiael,  and  of  Ihe 

maiden  that  bore  it ;  for  he  w..  perfect 

and  dene."  (M.Atlh.c.H,)     And  again: 

■■  I  oot  wele  ..hat  it  la.     lI  i.-ao  holy 
reuel    that  <a   borne  by  a  maiden,  and 

nn  ApUnet,  in  qua  Elyiioi  campos  cue 

Iheretin  ii  j  part  of  Ihe  holy  blood  of  our 

bleaaed  Sirlour."  lb.     There  i>  no  clue 

b.trlltg<nduiu    nliquit  :     de   hii  umpli 

in  Ihe  romance  to  the  genealogy  of  ihi> 

,    trina 


r,  per  u 


.  b.)  TheplT- 
■■Uof  CerldvenHouldlheiibeaperHini- 
ftailioa  at  thai  neceuily,  by  ohicli  uuli 
ars  eani|iclled  to  deicend,  in  order  that 

aUlnrd.  "  For  Ihe  tenaiiire  life  lufferi 
tnm  (fae  ciiemal  bodlea  of  Sre  and  air, 
nrtb  and  water  Wllng  upon  it ;  and  con- 
■Unlng  all  (he  pMaiont  a*  mighty  through 


r.Creuacr  hu.hown  that 
"  a  perfect  and  dean  maiden"  who  bore 
a  holy  leuel,  wai  a  well-known  character 
in  Grecian  itaty.  Amymone,  Ihe  Uaeie- 
Itii  daughter  of  Danaui,  waa  eiempt  from 
Ihe  puniahmeni  inBicled  upon  her  falher'i 
children,  becauie  ahe  had  realaieJ  (he  aoli- 
citaiiona  of  a  Satyr  (aenaual  lore).  Itcuee 
ahe  waa  penni((ed  lo  draw  (he  eooling  rr- 
TiTing  draught  of  coiuolallan  and   hllH 
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accomplish  the  Quest.  A  cripple  of  ten  yean'  suffeiiog  ia  restored  to 
health  by  touching  the  table  on  which  it  is  borne ;  and  a  namelcM 
knight  of  perfect  and  unspotted  life  is  admitted  to  kiss  it,  and  finds  an 
instantaneous  cure  for  his  maladies.  But  the  courage,  prowess  and 
chivalric  accomplishments  of  Sir  Launcelot  are  rendered  onavailing  in 
the  Quest,  by  his  guilty  commerce  with  Queen  Guenever.  He  is  per- 
mitted to  see  its  marvellous  effects  upon  the  knight  already  mentioned, 
and  who,  less  worthy  than  himself  in  earthly  endowments,  is  yet  nncon- 
taminated  by  mortal  sin ;  and  once  indeed  he  is  suffered  to  approsch 
the  chamber  containing  it  But  a  voice  forbids  his  penetrating  to  the 
interior  of  the  sanctuary :  yet,  having  rashly  disregarded  the  admoni- 
tion, he  falls  a  victim  to  his  fatal  curiosity,  and  continues  in  an  almost 
lifeless  condition  for  four-and-thirty  days.  A  similar  punishment  is 
inflicted  upon  king  Evelake,  who  having  **  nighed  so  nigh"  to  the  holy 
vessel  '*  that  our  Lord  was  displeased  with  him,"  he  became  ^'  blasted 
with  excess  of  light,*'  and  remained  *'  almost  blind"  the  rest  of  hit 
life  *^^.  The  most  solemn  instance  of  its  agency  in  the  presence  of  i 
profane  assembly,  occurs  on  the  day  of  Sir  Galahad's  assuming  tiie 
siege  perilous :  '*  Then  anon  they  heard  cracking  and  crying  of  thun- 


yielded  to  temptation,  who  had  resigned 
themselves  to  Desire,  were  doomed  to 
spend  their  time  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
fill  a  bottomless  or  broken  vase,  or  a  per- 
forated sieve ;  and  to  become  the  standing 
types  of  the  uninitiated,  or  souls  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire  of  material  existence. 
(The  story  of  the  murder  was  unknown  to 
Homer  and  Apollodorus,  and  was  doubt- 
lessly a  later  fiction.)  The  Greeks  also 
placed  a  vase  upon  the  graves  of  the  un- 
married persons,  as  a  symbol  of  celibacy ; 
a  practice  that  Kceros  to  illu^itrate  the  lan- 
guage of  Joseph  of  Arimathy  to  Sir  Per- 
cival :  "  And  wotcst  thou  wherefore  [our 
Lord]  hath  sent  me  more  than  other  ?  for 
thou  hast  resembled  me  in  two  things ; 
one  is,  that  thou  hast  seen  the  Sancgreall, 
and  the  other  is  that  thou  hast  been  a 
dene  maiden  as  I  am."     c.  103. 

1^  The  punishment  here  inflicted  upon 
Sir  Lancelot  and  king  Evelake,  is  founded 
upon  an  idea,  which  seems  to  have  per- 
vaded the  mythology  of  most  nations,  that 
the  person  of  the  Deity  is  too  efiiilgent 
for  mortal  sight,  and  that  any  attempt  at 
a  direct  inspection  is  sure  to  be  punished 
with  a  loss  of  vision  or  the  senses.  Hence 
the  stories  of  Tiresias  and  Actseon,  of 
Herse  and  Aglauros  (Paus.  i.  18.),  of  Eu- 
rypylus  (lb.  vii.  19.),  and  Maneros  (Plut. 
de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  17.) ;  and  the  explana- 
tion given  to  the  disease  called  nympho- 


lepsy  is  clearly  referable  to  the  nme  ofi- 
nion :  "  Vulgo  autem  memorisi  proditnl 
est,  quicumque  speciem  quftndam  e  Ante, 
id  est,  effigiem  njrmphK,  viderint,  furendi 
non  fecisse  finem,  quos  Grseci  vnyi^oXf- 
TTTovs,  Latin!  lymphatos  appellant.'  Fcs- 
tus.  Hence  also  the  eyet  were  averted 
on  meeting  a  hero  or  heroical  demoa; 
and  an  Heroon  was  passed  in  dlenee. 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Aves,  1490-S.  The 
same  opinion  appears  to  have  been  cw^ 
rent  among  the  Germanic  tribes  whovrar- 
shiped  the  goddess  Hertha.  Her  annul 
circuit  was  made  in  a  veiled  car ;  but  Ac 
servants,  who  washed  the  body  of  the  god- 
dess on  her  return,  and  who  cooseqnadjr 
must  have  gazed  upon  her  person,  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  "  swallowed  up  quick* 
by  the  earth.  When  Hercules  demaaded 
an  epiphany  of  the  god  Ammon,  we  are  tdd 
this  divinity  assumed  a  ram's  viior,  a  i^ 
tion  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  d* 
same  common  opinion.  (Herod.  iL  41) 
The  numerous  veiled  statues  seen  by 
Pausanias  in  his  tour  through  Greece^ thi 
veiled  goblet  carried  in  the  Dionysie  pio- 
cession  at  Alexandria  (Athen.  lib.v.Sn.)b 
and  the  general  introduction  of  the  Oiol 
(wherein  was  "  a  part  of  the  bolybloodof 
our  blessed  Saviour")  covered  with  ss- 
myte,may  be  considered  as  further  ill«- 
trations. 
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der,  that  hem  thought  the  place  bIiouIiI  all  to-rJve.  In  the  midst  of  the 
bUst,  entered  a  sunbeam,  more  clear  by  seven  times  than  ever  they  saw 
day;  and  all  they  were  alighted  of  the  grace  of  the  holy  ghost'". 
Then  there  entered  into  the  hall,  the  holy  Grale  covered  with  white 
muhe ;  but  there  was  none  that  might  see  it,  nor  who  bare  it;  and 
then  was  all  the  hall  full  tilled  with  good  odours  i  and  every  knight 
had  such  meat  and  drink  as  he  best  loved  in  this  world ;  and  when  the 
holy  Grale  had  been  borne  through  the  hall,  then  the  holy  vessel  de- 
parted suddenly,  that  they  wist  not  where  it  became."  (e.  35.)  But 
these  are  the  mere  secular  benefits  in  the  power  of  the  sacred  cup  to 
he*low.  To  those  allowed  to  share  in  its  spiritual  advantages,  who  by 
a  life  of  purity  and  blameless  conduct  had  capacitated  themselves  for 
a  more  intimate  communion  with  it,  it  became  a  cup  of  eternal  life 
and  solvation.     On  its  first  epiphany  to  Sir  Galahad  and  his  fellows, 


"  la  Ibc  t 


vu  alH  ngsrdcd  u  an  ipprapriuie  type 
of  Iht  Dt'ny.  Thin  no  doubt  arote  fnim 
the  *idely  Eitend^d  dogma,  that  ihe  De- 
miurgui  oflhi!  univetie  fnnied  ihc  wurld 
in  bii  iM>n  imige.  The  illuitrBiiDni  of 
thli  opinlou. »  eiemplified  in  vadieoH^r- 
ing».inthc  form  or  an  rgg,  1  glDbe,  iphere, 
hemtiphetc,  cop,  ditb,  &c  would  fill  a 
loluiDci  and  happily  Mr.Crfuier  by  hit 
"  Oionjivt"  hu  crndrred  furlher  proof 
Ullaeceusry.     In  /Ggyp' 


1^  at  (hint  (Plut.49fl);  ■  Mnull  urn 

'  11   Ihc  tflbty  of  Iii>  (Apukiui.  Mela- 

iVh.  li    p.ltttS);  a  bowl  or  goblet  *» 

1 1  itial.ai>  the  tmbtcmof  Dio- 

[' lit  vat  described  by  Csltie- 

'  <:<.  T.  JflB)i  and  hence  the 

".'  uf  cnuera,  Uipodi,  Sc.  so 

-. lilt  rgmilure  of  ancicni  icm- 

lcdf«d  In  oihtr  coantric*  prwlquily  id 
■ay  ftmtnl  Intcrraunc  wlih  ihc  Roman 
povcn.  Ii  mo»  than  probablr.  Herodo- 
OM  b*»  nated  of  the  Imdonei,  thai  they 
I  Ihr  dtulli  of  the  deiianed  with 
_.  tTlnglhtm  a>iinag«(terSilnia>. 

ta  SoMa.  f.  IM.)  of  (heir  ance>tnr>,  when 
(iHT  iwfaiimJ  ihOH  annaal  rilet  which 
liw  Onalia  ailed  ytvrma.  Prom  this  we 
mmf  Ulfci  dial  the  Ih^phcs  enlertaioed 

firrMne  in  almut  every  aurieni  and 
—■lam  nulan  In  a  Pagan  state ;  and  that 
Ikay  CBrtdlad  their  ilereaied  relAtivei 
^ ..   .,..^__    ^f,„   j,y« 


end  Guid  Nelghboun.  A>  ibe  guardiani 
of  the  faniily  hearth,  and  the  houiehold 
godi  of  their  deicendanti,  the  une  claat 
of  tpiritu  was  alio  termed  by  theOreelti  and 
Ronaan*  0^'B^  carouri^idi,  Laret,  vdrpuei 
6eoi.  and  Dii  Penalei.  (See  Salmaains 
EterdL  Plln.  p.  46.)  Kow  the  iniagea 
ibonn  at  Lavinium,  ai  the  identical  ita- 
met  of  the  PenalM  brought  to  Italy  by 
jGnew,  coniiiiled  of  nqpccia  aiiiipa  aai 
Xa^*a;tai  KipaimyTptaitoy.  (Dion. 
Hal.  ].  67.)  With  Ihe  Inie  or  Sctitiou* 
hiitory  of  fneat  we  are  not  coneerned  : 
il  ia  luffidenl  to  know  the  fomi  of  those 
■yniboli  which  were  SFknowlrdged  In  Italy 
ai  luicabU  rcprcienlatiDm  of  the  Peoalea. 
For  an  eiplanaiian  of  the  caduceal  Hgurea 
we  may  refer  to  Sertiui :  "  Nsllui  tDint 
Ifftm  line  Cenit  cat,  qai  per  angutai  pie- 
nimqiif  miendilur."  The  Trqjin  bowl 
end  iHedoniBn  akull  will  llluitraie  each 
olbrr.  Liijr  hai  alto  lud,  "  CalU  Uoti 
caput  ducit  (Pottumii)  pnecMutn  oraniet 
lEDipIo — inluiere  :  purgiloindtcapiie,  u( 
moa  lit  eat,  coltum  auro  cdlaTire  i  ictque 
mervn  rat  ill  erai,  quo  loteDDibui  liba- 
reni ;  poculuuique  idem  aacerdoii  ewe  sc 
tenipli  antiilitibns."  It  will  he  remem- 
bered.that  according  to  Ihe  Edda.  the  akull 

heBTcn  (DEiueiniini).  Something  la  nid 
on  thit  lu^jecl  at  page  <xvi  below,  whieli, 
though  written  oittioul  the  psaiagei  aboim 
'>  Editor'*  recollection,  he 


by  no 


wtihc. 


■e  concerned.  Through  in- 
e  auihoriliei  for  that  nolt 
■e  bem  omiited,  lia.  Barlhotin  for  the 
:i,  and  Ihe  "  Tranaarlioiit  of  the  Sean- 
Bvian  Socltly,"  page  313.  IS13.  for  the 
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the  great  mystery  of  the  Romish  church  is  visibly  demonstrated  before 
them.  The  transubstantiation  of  the  sacred  wafer  is  effected  in  their 
presence,  palpably  and  sensibly ;  the  hallowed  *^  bread  beoome  fleali*' 
is  deposited  in  the  cup ;  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  emerges  firom 
it  to  adminbter  to  his  **  knights  servants  and  true  children,  which 
[were]  come  out  of  deadly  life  into  spiritual  life,  the  high  meat  which 
[they]  had  so  much  desired."  Still  they  *^  did  not  see  that  which 
they  most  desired  to  see,  so  openly  as  they  were  to  behold  it  in  the  city 
of  Sarras  in  the  spiritual  place."  Here  Sir  Galahad's  vision  of  the 
transcendent  attributes  of  the  Graal  is  perfected  ;  his  participation  in 
its  hallowed  contents  is  consummated  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes ; 
he  has  now  obtained  the  only  meed  for  which  this  life  is  worth  en- 
during— a  certainty  of  passing  to  a  better :  hb  earthly  travaila  closer 
'*  hb  soul  departs  unto  Christ,  and  a  great  multitude  of  angels"  is  seen 
to  **  bear  it  up  to  heaven.  Abo  his  two  fellows  saw  come  from  heaven 
a  hand,  but  they  saw  not  the  body;  and  then  it  came  right  to  the  vesid 

and  took  it and  so  bare  it  up  to  heaven.     Sithence  was  there 

never  no  man  so  hardy  for  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  SangrealL" 

In  the  Arabic  version  the  holy  vessel  b  delivered  by  an  ai^^  to 
Titurel,  at  whose  birth  another  minister  of  heaven  attended,  and  fore- 
told the  infant  hero's  future  glory,  by  declaring  that  he  was  destined 
to  wear  the  crown  of  Paradise.  By  him  a  temple  b  built  for  its  pre- 
servation upon  Montsalvaez,  **  a  sacred  mountain,  which  stands  in  Sal- 
vatierra  ^^S  a  district  of  Arragon,  and  lying  adjacent  to  the  valley  of 
Roncevalles  and  upon  the  high  road  from  France  to  Compostdbi* 
The  materiab  for  thb  structure  are  of  the  most  costly  and  imperishable 
description :  they  are  all  produced  in  their  appropriate  forms  and  con- 
nection by  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Graal ;  and  the  outline  of  tbe 
building  b  unexpectedly  dbcovered  upon  a  rock  of  onyx,  which  tbe 
day  before  had  been  cleansed  of  the  weeds  and  herbage  that  encms- 
bcred  it.  The  access  to  the  sanctuary  b  rendered  invisible  to  all,  ei* 
cept  the  chosen  few,  by  an  impervious  forest  of  cedar,  cypress  and 
ebony  surrounding  it.  By  the  daily  contemplation  of  the  Graal 
Titurel's  life  b  prolonged  to  ^*  more  than  five  hundred  years  ;**  jnat  ai 
the  glorious  career  of  Jemshid  was  extended  to  nearly  seven  ceatoiifli 
from  a  similar  cause ;  and  he  only  sinks  to  the  sleep  of  deathy  fro* 
omitting  to  vbit  it  during  the  space  of  ten  days.    In  Lohengrin,  Monfer 


^^  This  Montsalvaes  in  Salvatierra  is  in  would  account  for  the  castle  of 

all  prohahility  the  Salisberi  of  the  Norman  Sieur  de  Gast  being  "  pres  de  Saliibirii* 

Romancers ;   the  Mens  salutis  (Sawles-  or  adjoining  the  sanctuary  in  wUch  tbi 

by  rig  ?)   of  the  Christian  world.     This  Graal  was  preserved. 
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^^■reet  ftseames  the  place  of  the  iale  nV  Avalon  in  Britisti 
^^M  forms  tbp  Tabled  place  of  retreat  of  Arthur  and  his  followers.  It 
^^Hkere  that  the  British  monarch  awaits  the  hour  of  his  re-nppearanee 
upon  earth '" ;  but  far  from  remaining  insensible  to  those  chivalric 
duties  which  rendered  his  court  an  asylum  for  injured  beauty  and 
distressed  sovereigns,  he  still  holds  a  communication  with  the  world, 
and  occasionally  dispatches  a  faithful  champion  to  grant  assistance  in 
a  need'".     Here  also  the  Graal  maintains  the  sanc- 


"Th*  ri 


(  of  Arthur 


iiillrl 


le  l8l«  of 


Ilciinil  hu  lang  oTthe 
i!ir  Trojin  mn,  Ike.  (Op.  el  Dies,  140.) 
The  ikolioo  ar  CaJiittraliii  relative  to 
Humodiiu  lud  Aiddogdlan  ihowa  hoir 
Ulc  Ihii  bcaulitul  ISclian  candnued  (a  be 
■  (atouriie  with  Ihe  AthenUni.  In  the 
IiUiwIi  or  the  Bleit  n  heir  i>r  Semrle 
being  married  to  RhBdaniatilhua,  and 
Uelen  tu  AcbitlCL  The  olTipring  ot  this 
latui'  UDioo  vu  1  winged  boy,  Euplia- 
rion,  who  «u  deilroyed  b;  Jupiter  in  tbe 
Uland  or  Meloh  (Plolem.  Hephati.  c.  1.) 
Mr.  Uwen  hu  ui'd  of  "  Arthur  the  >ui.  of 
Ulhjrr  Bendragon,  that  he  vat  a  mytbolo- 
giaJ  and  probably  alle^rii'nl  penunngc, 
and  the  Areturu)  or  Gtm  Bear"  of  Ihe 
ceteMial  ephere.  It  ia  to  be  ref^reited 
thai  the  Welih  anliquiriei  have  lotd  us 
■D  IHtle  of  Ihii  mytilc  Artbiir.  Tbe  Flm, 
nne  af  the  ntdeit  European   trihei,  and 

crtl-ilarred  iliaii  ibiue  of  ilie  Cclu.  retain 
■he  Ibllowing iriicle of  tbeirBBdenl faith: 
— Wbcn  till!  loul  is  pFitnilted  to  aicrnd 
fh*  ihculden  orUrta  Hajot,  it  paHri  into 
lb*  bi^ert  hraten,  and  the  last  stage  aC 
feltcity.  (Mone,  ubi  (upra,  63.)  Some- 
tMng  of  this  kind  is  abMlulely  neceisary 
to  u>k«  Rwny  parts  or  tbe  Mone  Arthur 
iDMllliiibl*  1  for  that  in  this  we  hive  to 
do  vlih  Ihe  mythological  Arthur,  would 
be  dear  rrta  to  those  who  had  no  know- 
led^  of  an  historical  British  prince-  Not 
lbs!  the  rumfalert  of  these  Actions  were  at 
■U  anie  of  the  ground  they  were  tread- 
ing, any  more  than  Homer,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  conteat  between  Vnlcin  and 
Ibc  ScaBiMrirr,  believed  hlnueir  "  to  be 
f hllaaoffalaing  Orphically,"  to  speak  with 
PlillMtraiui.  (Heroic,  p.  100.  cd.  Boisson- 
BuU.)  The  writers  at  romanee,  like  Ihe 
(icat  M«nl*B  (si  Ikct  componere,  in.), 
■ppiu  IS  liaie  pmred  forth  in  song  the 
larreJ  lore  of  an  earlier  periid,  but  which 
1  i.ing  alresily  received  a  struiar  or  hl- 
.r.nl  call,  was  utttrcJ  as  inch  by  ihem 
h  Ibc  niixi  unsuipectine  g<wd  Giilh. 


cle  of  tlie  C 


lie  cued,  would  In 
r   the  Breton  trad 


live  to  Arthur',  r 
A  iiniilnr  belief  was  enlerlained  respect- 
ing f'gicr  le  Danaii,  whose  identity  witli 
Helgi,  a  hero  of  Scmund't  Edda,  ha*  been 
alrttdy  noticed.  At  the  close  ortbeaong 
"  Helgi  and  Svava,"  it  is  sUled,  that  the»c 
persons  were  born  again  ;  and  at  the  end 
oflhe second aongconcernlng  Helgi  Hun- 

■gain.  Helgi  and  S' 
liave  been  regeuer.ili 
called  Helgi  Hiddin;, 
Kara  llalfdens  dsughler.''  The  compiler 
of  thi(  collection  does  not  (oil  to  add,  that 
in  his  time  this  opinion  was  regiiriled  as 
■n  old-wives'  Ule.  The  French  romances 
however  have  perpetuated  the  tndition. 

i'*  The  siilhor  of  Lohengrin  makea 
Eschenbach  assert.  Ibst  bit  infomiatlon 
respectitig   Artlmr's 


Ht   vrn   then 


d  folio* 


«  Bri- 


wlth  food,  r^mt 
and  armour,  and  the  names  uTthe  cham- 
pions whom  he  bad  diipalcbed  lo  aid  the 
Christian  world."  was  obtained  from  St. 
Braiidan.  Lohengrin  or  tbe  "Chevelere 
A«signe"waa  one  of  these  heroes.  In 
Ibis  Arthur  auunies  ihe  duty  allotted  to 
Proierpitie,  who,  according  to  Findar, 
"  having  cleansed  the  loul  of  its  linpii- 
rities,  re-dispatches  it  lo  the  upper  lun, 

wisdom  or  iu  power,  and  in  after-time  is 
ranked  among  the  heroes  of  public  vene- 
ration." See  Plato's  MeimSI.  and  Hei- 
mann'*  dispoailion  of  this  fnigineni  in  the 
3td  vidume  of  Heytic's  Pindar.  In  Ger- 
many this  trsdilion  respecting  the  Gmal 
'  localised :  Four  mile*  from  Dann, 


ally 


SlB 

from  the  I 

filusted  Oermans  ihU  bill  ia  called'  the 

Graal,  who  also  believe  ibji  it  ronlains 

nunirrons  living  persons,  whose  lives  will 

bB  prstM|*d  tiU  tb«  day  vC  Jttdcwaviil, 
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tity  of  its  character ;  and  becomes  at  once  the  register  of  human 
grievances  and  necessities,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  Heaven 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  redressing  them  ^^^  But  even  here  its  tran* 
scendent  purity  requires  a  similar  degree  of  unblemished  worth  in 
those  who  consult  its  dictates:  the  attendant  knights  in  Arthur's 
train  are  too  corrupt  and  sensual  to  approach  the  hallowed  fane; 
and  the  infant  children  of  Perceval  and  Lancelot,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  courteous  Gawaine  are  alone  considered  fit  to  step  withm  the 
sacred  shrine.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  place  to  connect  these 
scattered  fragments  of  general  tradition,  and  to  offer  a  few  Temarioi 
upon  the  import  of  a  symbol  which  has  thus  found  its  way  into  the 
popular  creed  of  so  many  distant  nations.  But  a  history  of  romantic 
fiction  forms  no  part  of  the  present  attempt,  nor  an  exposition  of  those 
esoteric  doctrines,  which,  taught  in  the  heathen  temple  and  perpetuated 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Romish  church,  have  descended  to  the  mul- 
titude  in  a  less  impressive  but  more  attractive  guise. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  upon  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  more  explicit  avowal,  lest  the  general  tendency  of  the  preceding 
remarks  should  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  opinions  whoUj 
disclaimed.  Though  the  marvels  of  popular  fiction,  both  in  the  an- 
cient and  modern  world,  have  thus  been  referred  to  the  same  common 
origin,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  affirm  that  the  elements  of  ficti- 
tious narrative  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
embodied  in  the  productions  of  the  middle  age  ^^7.  Such  an  asserdon 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  most  limited  experience  of  the  subject, 
and  might  be  refuted  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  German  tales  of 
MM.  Grinun.  In  the  story  of  the  "  Serpent-leaf,"  the  principal  inci- 
dent accords  with  the  account  of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus,  as  related  hj 
ApoUodorus  ^^^ ;  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  figure  under  another  form  in  the 


and  who  pass  their  time  there  in  a  round  of 
continued  revelry  and  pleasure.  '  Theod- 
eric  a  Niem.  lih.  ii.  de  Schismat.  c.  20. 
as  cited  by  Praetorius,  i.  395. 

^38  The  distress  of  Elsam  von  Brabant 
is  made  known  to  Arthur  by  her  ringing 
a  bell,  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  no 
space  to  dilate.  But  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  remember  that  a  brazen  vessel  (or 
bell)  is  sounded  when  Simsetha  invokes 
Hecate  (Theocritus,  ii.  36.),  and  that  a 
similar  rite  was  observed  at  Athens  when 
the  Hierophant  invoked  the  same  Goddess 
as  Cor6  or  Proserpine.  See  ApoUodorus, 
as  cited  by  the  Scholiast  to  Theocritus, 
and  compare  the  preceding  note. 

1*7  Mr.  Kit  son    has    said,    *'  Nothing' 


seems  more  probable  tlian  chat  the  eon- 
posers  of  romance  were  well  acqu^ted 
with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poetB.** 
(Met.  Rom.  iii.  p.  324.)  But  here  hisom 
favourite  figure  in  dialectic  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  retorted  upon  him :  Ii  it 
so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

^^  Compare  Grimm's  Kinder-  and 
Haus-Marchen,  No.  16,  with  Apdloi 
Biblioth.  iii.  3.  1.  There  is  perhaps  no 
fable  that  has  obtained  a  more  ezteiiiiv< 
circulation  than  this.  Another  ventoosf 
the  story  attributes  the  cure  of  GUucosM 
^sculapius  (Hyg.  Astron.  14.):  andie- 
cording  to  Xanthus,  as  cited  by  Plhiy 
(Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxv.  c.  5.),  it  formed  t 
piece  of  Lydian  history.     A  recent  nnffi- 
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tale  of  the  Jew  and  the  Skinker  ^^^ ;  and  the  slipper  of  Cinderella  finds 
a  parallel,  though  somewhat  sobered,  in  the  history  of  the  celebrated 
Rhodope*^.  In  another  story  of  the  same  collection  we  meet  with  the 
fabled  punishment  of  R^ulus,  inflicted  on  the  persons  of  two  cul- 
prits'^^  ;  Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon  may  be  said  to  have  furnished 
the  basis  of  the  Poor  and  the  Rich  Man  ^*^;  the  Gaudief  and  his  Master 
contaiiis  the  history  of  the  Thessalian  Erisichthon^^^;  the  Boeotian 
Sphinx  exerts  her  agency  in  a  variety  of  forms  i^** ;  and  the  descent  of 
Rhampsinitus,  and  his  diceing  with  Demeter,  is  shadowed  forth  in  a 
series  of  narratives'^^.  Another  of  Ovid's  fables,  the  history  of  Picus 
and  Circe,  is  in  strict  analogy  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  '*  Two 
Brothers;"  other  incidents  may  be  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  account  of  the  same  enchantress  in  the  Odyssey :  the  annual  sacri- 
fice of  a  virgin  to  the  destructive  dragon  forms  a  pendant  to  the  stor}*^ 
in  Pausanias  concerning  the  dark  demon  of  Temessa ;  and  the  test  of 
the  hero's  success,  the  production  of  the  dragon's  tongue,  which  also 


berofthe  Quarterly  Review  (No.  58.)  has 
cited  the  following  illastration  of  it  from 
Roger  Bacon's  Opus  Majus :  **  At  Paris 
^re  was  lately  a  sage,  who  sought  out 
^ierpent*s  nest,  and  selecting  one  of  the 
fcpUks,  he  cut  il  into  small  pieces,  leaving 
only  as  much  undissected  membrane  as 
*ii  snflSdeot  to  prevent  the  fragments 
^  fiUIing  asunder.  The  dying  serpent 
cnwied  as  well  as  it  could  until  it  found 
>  leaf,  whose  touch  immediately  united 
^  severed  body;  and  the  sage,  thus 
pdded  by  the  creature  whom  he  had 
inangled,  was  taught  to  gather  a  plant  of 
hwdniable  virtue."  While  this  sheet 
*u  ^sslog  through  the  press,  a  similar 
*^  was  related  to  the  Editor,  of  an  old 
crone  practinng  leech-craft  in  Glamorgan- 
■^  at  the  present  day.  The  ancient 
i^ime  of  this  valuable  herb  was  balis  or 
Mlis.  (Comp.  Pliny  with  the  Etymol. 
Hsgniun.)  In  the  Lai  d'Eliduc,  two 
*easeb  are  substituCed  for  the  serpents  of 
^  andent  fiction. 

^  Grimm,  No.  lift.     Cic  Tusc.  4.  c 

^  Grimm,  No.  31.    iEUan.  Var.  Hist. 
Ok.  tin.  c  32. 

,  ^  Grimm,  No.  13«  Appian  in  Liby- 
CH.  In  the  note  to  the  "  Three  Manni- 
^  b  the  Wood,"  it  is  suted  from  the 
^^  Chronicle  of  Holland,  that  this 
paaisbneBt  was  inflicted  on  Gerhard  van 
^^scn,  lor  the  murder  of  Count  Florence 
V.  of  Holland  ( 1 296).     After  being  rolled 


1*  the  cask  for  three  days,  he  was  asked 
^  he  felt,  when  he  intrepidly  replied : 


Ich  ben  aoch  dezelve  man 

Die  Graaf  Floris  syn  leven  nam. 

I  am  still  the  self-same  man  who  took 
away  the  life  of  Count  Florence!  The 
same  punishment  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Swedish  popular  ballads  published  by 
Geyer  and  Afxelius,  i.  No.  3 ;  the  Danish 
Kiempe  Viser,  No.  165 ;  in  Perrault's 
Fairy  Tale  "  Les  F6es,"  and  the  Penta- 
merone,  iii.  10.  (Grimm.)  [See  also  Mr. 
Edgar  Taylor's  German  Popular  Stories, 
and  the  Notes.] 

»<«  Grimm,  No.  87.     Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
679,  where  the  presence  of  a  divinity  i^ 
manifested  by  a  miracle  running  through 
the  fictions  of  every  country : 
loterea,  quoties  haustum  cratera,  repleri 
Sponte  sua,  per  leque  vident  succrescere 

vina, 
Attoniti,  &c. 

Compare  note  105.  p.  (52)  above. 

1^  Grimm,  No.  68.  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
738.  and  JEUnn.  Var.  HisL  i.  28. 

>^  The  popular  view  of  this  subject  iu 
the  ancient  world  ia  given  by  Pausanias, 
iz.  c.  26.  who  represents  the  Sphinx  an 
a  natural  daughter  of  Laius,  entrusted 
with  a  secret  delivered  to  Cadmus  by  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  The  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne  was  in  possession  of  the  solu- 
tion to  this  mystery ;  the  illegitimate  pre- 
tenders were  detected  by  their  ignorance 
of  it,  and  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  their 
deceit. 

1*5  Grimm,  No.  82,  and  the  note  con- 
taining the  several  variations  of  the  tale. 
Herodotus  ii.  122. 
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occurs  in  the  romances  of  Wolf-dietrich  and  Tristram,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  local  history  of  Megara^^^.  The  mysterious  cave  of  ^Gaffer 
Death**  receives  its  chief  importance  from  its  resemblance  to  a  similar 
scene  in  the  vision  of  Timarchus  *^7 ;  and  the  most  interestiDg  tale  in 
the  whole  collection — whether  we  speak  with  reference  to  its  contents, 
or  the  admirable  style  of  the  narrative — ^the  Machandel  Boom^'*^ —  is 


><«  Grimm,  No.  60.  Ovid.  Met.  xiv. 
327.  Odyss.  x.  230-335.  Comp.  Ovid.  xiv. 
270.  Pausanian  vi.  c.  6.  (See  note  57.  p. 
(33)  above.)  Weber's  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, p.  123.  Sir  Tristram,  fytte  2.  st  37. 
The  scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  re- 
lates, on  the  authority  of  tiie  Megarica, 
that  Alcathous  the  son  of  Pelops,  having 
slain  Chrysippus,  fled  from  Megara,  and 
settled  in  some  other  town.  The  Mega- 
rsean  territory  being  afterwards  ravaged 
by  a  lion,  persons  were  dispatched  to  de- 
stroy it ;  but  Alcathous,  meeting  the  mon- 
ster, slew  it,  and  cut  out  the  tongue,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Megara.  The  party 
sent  to  perform  the  exploit  also  returned, 
averring  the  success  of  their  enterprise ; 
when  Alcathous  advanced,  and  produced 
the  lion's  tongue,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
adversaries.  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  lib. 
i.  V.  517. 

"7  Grimm,  No.  44.  "  Gaffer  Death... 
now  led  the  physician  into  a  subterranean 
cavern,  containing  an  endless  number  of 
many  thousand  thousand  lighted  candles. 
Some  were  long,  others  half-burnt,  and 
others  again  almost  out.  Every  instant 
some  of  these  candles  became  extinguished, 
and  others  lighted  anew ;  and  the  flame  was 
seen  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  cave  to 
another.  Look  here  1  (said  Death  to  his 
companion,)  these  are  the  vital  sparks  of 
human  existence.*'  In  Plutarch's  tract 
**  De  Genio  Socratis,"  Timarchus  is  made 
to  address  his  mysterious  guide  thus: 
"  But  I  see  nothing  except  a  number  of 
stars  shooting  about  the  chasm,  some  of 
which  are  plunging  into  it,  and  others 
shining  brilliantly  and  rising  out  of  it" 
These  are  said  to  be  the  intellectual  por- 
tions of  the  soul  (Nous),  or  demoniacal 
intelligences,  and  the  ascending  stars  souls 
upon  their  return  from  earth ;  the  others, 
souls  descending  into  life.  c.  22.  In  this 
we  receive  the  key  to  the  attribute  be- 
stowed upon  the  ancient  divinities  who 
presided  over  generation  and  childbirth, 
such  as  Lucina,  Artemis- Phosphorus,  &c. 
and  hence  also  the  analogy  between  the 
stories  of  Meleager  and  Noma-Gest  may 
be  explained  from  a  common  point  of  po- 
pular faith. 

148    This  extraordinary   tale    will   be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Edgar 


Taylor's  German  Popular  Storiea,  now  on 
the  eve  of  publication.     To  this  the  reader 
is  referred,  who  will  feel  gratefiil  that  no 
garbled  abstract  of  it  is  here  attempted. 
The  points  of  coincidence  may  be  thai 
briefly  stated.     In  the  Cretan  (able,  the 
destruction  of  Zagrens  is  attributed  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Juno ;  and  the 
Titans  (those  telluric  powers  who  were 
created  to  avenge  their  mother's  connubial 
wrongs)  are  the  instruments  of  her  cruelty. 
The  infant  god  is  allured  to  an  inner 
chamber,  by  a  present  of  toys  and  fruit 
(among  these  an  appie),  and  is  forthwith 
murdered.      The  dismembered  body  is 
now  placed  in  a  kettle,  for  the  repast  of 
his  destroyers ;  but  the  vapour  ascending 
to  heaven,  the  deed  is  detected,  and  the 
perpetrators  struck  dead  by  the  Ughtnii^ 
of  Jove.    Apollo  collects  the  bones  of  hii 
deceased  brother,  and  buries  them  at  Del- 
phi, where  the  palingenesy  of  Baoefaiis 
was  celebrated  periodically  by  the  Hoiii 
and  Thyades.     (Compare  Clemens  Alci. 
ProtrepL  p.  15.  ed.  Potter ;  Nonnos  Dio- 
nys.  vi.  174,  &c  and  Plutarch  de  Ind.  et 
Osirid.  c.  35.  et  De  Esu  Camium,  i.  c.  vil) 
But  this  again  is  only  another  venko  of 
the  Egyptian  mythos  relative  to  Osiris» 
which  will  supply  us  with  the  chest,  the 
tree,  the  sisterly  affection,  and  perhaps  the 
bird  (though  the  last  may  be  expbiocd 
on  other  grounds).    (PluL  de  Isid.  &c.  c. 
13.  et  seqq.)     Mr.  Grimm  wishes  to  cos- 
^der  the  **  Machand,el-Boom "  the  j«- 
niper-tree ;  and  not  the  "  Mandel,"  or  al- 
mond-tree.    It  win  be  remembered,  that 
the  latter  was  believed  by  the  andeot 
world  to  possess  very  important  propeTtief< 
The  fruit  of  one  species,  the  Amygdsh, 
impregnated  the  daughter  of  die  river 
Sangarius  with  the  Phrygian  Attys  (Fnt. 
vii.  17) ;  and  another,  the  Persea,  was  tbe 
sacred  plant  of  Isis,  so  conspicoous  ob 
Egyptian  monuments.     (For  thb  iDte^ 
pretation  of  the  Persea,  see  S.  dt  Ssc/i 
Abd-allatif  Relation  de  I'Egypte,  p.  47- 
72,  and  the  Christian  and  Mahommcdss 
fictions  there  cited.)    This  story  of  dre»- 
ing  and  eating  a  child  is  historictny  re- 
lated of  Atreus,  Tantalus,  Procne,  Harpt- 
lice   (Hyginus  ed.   Staveren,  206),  sad 
A  sty  ages  (Herod,  i.  1 19) ;  and  is  obvlouiy 
a  piece  of  traditional  scandal  borrowed 
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bat  a  popular  view  of  the  same  niythos  upon  which  the  Platonists  have 
>en<led  i>o  much  commentary — tlie  liistory  of  the  Cretan  Bacchuii 
r  Zagreua.  In  Sweden,  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  has  become 
ilizcd,  and  forms  the  aubject  of  an  intereatiog  national  ballad ;  the 
e  of  Midaa  is  to  be  found  incorporated  aa  an  undoubted  point  of 
Irish  histury  '*';  and  the  treasury  of  Hbampsinitus  has  passed  from 
Egy]rt  to  Greece,  and  from  Myeenie  to  Venice'".  The  youthful  hi- 
story of  Theseus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  many  parts  of  Sir  De- 
gar£ ;  the  white  and  block  sails,  the  einbleins  of  his  success  or  failure, 
ore  attached  to  the  history  of  Tristram  and  fair  Ysoude:  the  ball  of 
»ilk  givcu  him  by  Ariadne  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
uitch  Jaga-Baba;  and  the  heroic  feat  which  waa  to  establbli  the  proof 
■  if  Ills  descent,  has  been  inserted  in  the  lives  of  Arthur,  and  the  Nortli- 
.rii  Sigurdr"".  The  talisman  of  Meleager — "  .llthtea's  firebrand" — 
lias  betu  conferred  upon  the  aged  Nonia-Gest,  a  follower  of  king 
Olafi"';  the  artifice  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  in  throwing  a  sloue  among 
hi^  enemies,  occurs  in  the  histories  of  Cadmus  and  Jason '"  :  and  the 
[icriluus  labour  of  .AJcmenc  is  circumstantially  related  in  the  Scottbh 
ballad  uf  Willie's  Lady  '^*.  Among  the  marvellous  tales  with  which 
the  traveller  Pytbeas  chose  to  enliven  the  narrative  of  hia  voyage,  at 


mythulngy.     Tbe  FIbii 


m  otil  •rill  bi 


n  Mr.  Tbv 


■   tnct   upon   Ihe   Bacchic    MjiUrin 
mpUetocr.  No.  IS.}. 
•■  KMtins'i  Hist,  of  Irelind,  ■>  ciled 
^MU.  Gilmn,  iiL3Sl. 
~>  Compan  Herod,  ii.  c.  131.    Schol. 
■  <lB*riMapb.  Nnb.  JOS.  and  Ihe  nalei  to 
Childs  llaiold,  outs  W. 

>**  Compare  PluUrch'i  Lire  of  Thracui 
■  tlh  Si(  Ikgori,  ai  publiahed  in  the  "  Se- 
ImI  Fttrrt  of  Earlj  Popular  Poelry  i " 
ScotCi  Sir  Trutrun,  p.  1S»:  Piioce  Wla- 


u  thBD  the  Grecian  hero ;  for  on  tbe  daf 
ig  ClaT  re coiiiin ended  him  to  try  the 
periment  oriightiog  Ihe  caudle,  be  waa 


•  Mini 


«\y    I 


Heroic  Soo 


.eipiig 


rder,  toI.  ii. 

billie-blind,  vho  deleeti  the  mDlher'i 
charm  in  Ihii  ballad,  wai  a  ipeciei  of  do- 

Ulin  to  Gatinthiai,  whom  ihey  cooiidered 
a  miniitnuit  of  Hecite,  aod  to  whom  the 
line  ncrilice  ou  perbrmed  duiins  the 
feilival  of  Herculei.  (Aoinn.  Lib.  1 29.) 
They  were  hence  reputed  u 


t.  M&Uer, 
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w  Apollod.  BibUoih.  i.  ( 
t«Kili  Ocat  lold  (hem  the 
being  (slled  Nania-Geil. 
iMl  hii  Balirii; ;    the  two 
■very  thing  that  «u  good,  but  ine  tai 

•haaM  luii  lite  longer  than  Ihe  candl 
laUfd  ohirh  wm  then  burning.  Upon  thi 
ifaa  iwo  Votat  leiied  the  light,  and  bad 
Ua  BMher  prwei  «e  it,  laying,  it  tru  no 
M  b*  XVtfA  till  ih<  day  of  hi!  death. 
NvriM'Onl'i  Sagi,  Muiler   113.     Gei 


At 


cecdingiyo, 
It  world.  (Theophraatui  Cha- 
I  Ihe  reputed  home  of  Amphi- 
anix  (ia.  Il.J  «.w  a  relie.o 
■      -  ,(Ph.™»d- 


»nl  by  Juno  t. 
labour.  According  to  him  (and  he  gn- 
ehered  the  account  at  Thehei).  they  were 
defeated  by  Iliilorii,  a  daughter  of  Ti- 

resiui  which  again  conllmu  Ihe  Hnilogy 


for  Tin 


n  The- 
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the  risk  of  sacrificing  his  character  for  discernment  and  Teracitj,  the 
following  has  been  preserved  by  th6  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodins : 
<<  Vulcan  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  islands  of  lipan 

and  Strongyle, and  it  was  formerly  said,  that  whoever  chme  to  carry 

there  a  piece  of  unwrought  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  deposited  the 
value  of  the  labour,  might  on  the  following  morning  come  and  have  a 
sword,  or  whatever  else  he  wished,  for  it*^^."  This  fiction  has  a  doable 
claim  upon  our  attention,  both  from  the  manner  in  which  it  became 
localized  at  a  very  early  period  in  England,  and  from  the  interest  it 
has  recently  excited  by  its  reception  into  one  of  those  unrivalled  pro- 
ductions* which  have  given  a  new  character  to  the  literature  of  the 
day.  In  a  letter  written  by  Francis  Wise  to  Dr.  Mead,  **  concemiBg 
some  antiquities  in  Berkshire,  particularly  the  White  Horse,**  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  a  remarkable  pile  of  stones,  to  which  the  foUowiog 
notice  is  attached :  "  All  the  account  which  the  country  people  are  able 
to  give  of  it  is :  At  this  place  lived  formerly  an  invisible  smith ;  and  if 
a  traveller's  horse  had  left  a  shoe  upon  the  road,  he  had  no  more  to  do 
than  to  bring  the  horse  to  this  place  with  a  piece  of  money,  and 
leaving  both  there  for  some  little  time,  he  might  come  again,  and  find 
the  money  gone,  but  the  horse  new  shoed.  The  stones  standing  upon 
the  Rudgeway,  as  it  is  called,  I  suppose  gave  occasion  to  the  whole 
being  called  Wayland-Smith,  which  is  the  name  it  was  always  known 
by  to  the  country-people."  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
tecting here  the  previous  recital  of  Pytheas,  or  in  recognising  in  this 
simple  tradition  the  germ  of  a  more  recent  fiction,  as  it  has  been  un- 
folded in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth  *.  But  he  may  not  be  equally  aware, 
that  the  personage  whose  abilities  it  has  so  unostentatiously  transmitted, 
is  a  very  important  character  in  early  Northern  poetry ;  and  that  the 
fame  of  '*  Wayland-Smith,"  though  less  lyid^ly  extended  than  it  now 
promises  to  become,  was  once  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus*^^  to  the  Atlantic  and  Frozen  oceans* 

lu  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rbod.  iv.  761.  Belle.SauvageonLudgateHill,(di^p.zm.) 
*  [Alfred  the  Great  speaks  of  Welond  &c.  &c.  So  mean  a  profiuiation  of  anu- 
"  the  wise  smith  *'  as  a  renowned  person-  cient  poetic  tradition  is  far  from  being  de- 
age  of  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  and,  para-  serving  of  praise,  but  must  be  conddeicd 
phrasing  the  reflections  of  Boethius  on  the  a«  one  of  those  bookmaking  expedients  le* 
transient  nature  ofhuman  glory,  exclaims,  sorted  to  for  the  supply  of  the 


"  Where  are  now  the  bones  of  Welond?  or  demands  of  a   lucrative  and  recklessly 

who  knows  the  place  where  they  were  de-  prolific  manufacture. — R.  T.] 

posited?"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  has  ^^  j^  the  Vilkina-Saga  he  is  cilW 

no  scruple  in  producing  him  as  a  matter-  Velent :  but  the  author  adds,  he  bore  the 

of-fact  parish  blacksmith  and  mountebank  name  of  Volundr  among  the  Varingsr* 

of  Berkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza-  These  Bopayyoi  were  mercenaries  in  the 

beth,  uttering  much  common-place  gossip,  service  of  the  Greek  emperors.    See  Anas 

shopping  in  Fleet  Street,  putting  up  at  the  Comn.,  Codrin.,  &c.  and  Ducange  ▼.  Bs- 
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The  first  historical  song  in  the  Edila  of  Sisniniid — ii'  it  be  lawful  to  give 
thia  name  to  a  compasition  conlaining  such  a  strong  admixture  of 
mythological  matter — is  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  a  celebrated  smith 
called  Vdlundt*.  The  Vilkina-Saga,  a  production  of  the  foui'teeuth 
ceiiturj",  ent«n  more  fully  ifitii  his  history :  aud  he  is  spoken  of  by  va- 
rious writer*  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries  >='  as  the  fa- 
bricator of  every  curious  weapon,  or  unusual  piece  of  art.  In  the  out- 
line of  his  story  there  is  a  very  strong  analogy  f  with  the  events  tliat 
•bine  so  marvellously  in  the  life  of  DffidaUis.  The  flight  of  Volundr 
from  his  native  country,  like  that  of  the  Athenian  artist,  is  attributed 
lo  an  act  of  violence  upon  the  persons  of  two  rival  craftsmen.  His  first 
reception  at  the  court  of  Nidung  is  attended  by  everj'  demonstration 
of  kindness  and  attention ;  but  an  accidental  offence  occasions  the 
«eixur«  and  mutilation  of  his  person,  and  he  is  compelled  to  labour  in- 
cesaantly  in  tlie  duties  of  the  forge  for  his  tyrannic^  host.  The  double 
cnieltiea  iulticted  ou  him,  in  the  loss  of  liberty  and  his  bodily  injuries, 
inspire  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge :  the  infant  sons  of  his  perse- 
cutor fall  the  victims  of  his  artifice  ;  their  sister  is  seduced  and  publicly 
tlisgraced;  and  the  triumphant  artist,  having  attached  wings  to  his 
penuu,  takes  his  way  through  the  air  to  seek  a  more  friendly  em- 
|Joyer'".  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  only  terra  in  the  Ice- 
UniUc  language  to  designate  a  labyrinth  is  Volundar-hus — a  Weland'a 


bodyguard 

Ml  lo  3U|i,  ucotiling  to  Ibr  FliitiB 

t.  SOT-t,  which  makn  a  duiinc- 

K  brlween  il 

in  Ibe  Impfrialierricr.   Mullet. 

■  [Conybeuc'i  lUmiratiom,  p.  BSG.] 

W  Sonic  of  IheM  hair  been  already 

<8ee  Alfred')  Boethini,  and  the 

~eowu1f,and  note'  p.  Iiii.  below.) 

~  If  nay  l«  added  from  Miiller'i 

lliek:  "El 

X  girit  obiiiirel . .  . ."  ftoin  ■ 

IB  of  the  ninlh  cenlury,  eocitled 

una  Bxpcditiotit  Aliilx  rrgi*  llun- 

■  ia  QaluV,  ic  d«  rchiu  ge»it  Walt- 

t  A^sluaoiinn  jKindpii."      Lipiiai 

'    *- •-"  'iBibliolhKaMSS.yova, 

tllawlng    notice    onur* : 

U  Sector  Frrri  hoc  nomen  lor- 

I*  ft,  quia  ram  Norminnii  ronfliemi 

Vilandui&bef 
ftt  mediiun  rarpui  loricaium 

lions."    lliiioria  Ponii- 

Enaoliamenuum  incci- 


OBUctore,  (but  who  »ai  living  in  11S9,) 
I.  313.  See  alio  the  romance  of  Kom- 
blld  and  Maiden  Riminlld,  in  Rilwn'i 
AeU  Kddi.  vol.  iii.  p.  SOS. 

f  [SeeMr.  T.  Keighl1ey'i"Talei4nd 
'opular  Flctiona,  their  IteiembbnK  and 
n  Country  lo  Conn  try," 


lS3i, 


271.     He 


anaiogyj 

the    recital   piien   in   the   Vilhina-3aga. 
(Miiller,  IS4.)     The  Eddaic  long  makat 

of  Nilhuthur  (Nidong),  nor  of  his  killing 


telf-defem 


■  deed  of  m< 
lotbeVilk)na-Sa 


...y.lheyw 
ig  him. 
ameofViilun 


h  for 


guished  sriiM,  whether  workiiig  in  ilona 
or  iron.  The  «onie  may  be  uid  of  Dm- 
dalus  In  GtcMe  (oait'oXXoi',  iailai^a), 
who«  Uboud  sre  found  to  r  " 
of  Bgei ;  and  irhi 
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The  resemblances  here  detailed  are  obviously  too  intimate  to  have 
been  the  result  of  accident,  or  a  common  development  of  drcmnstaiiceK 
possessing  some  general  affinity.     The  nuyority,  on  invertigation,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  derived,  however  indirectlyi  from  souroes  of 
classical  antiquity ;  and  their  existence  in  thb  dismembered  slate  Ibrei- 
bly  illustrates  a  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  which  is  equally  distingnished 
for  its  truth  and  beauty :  **  that  fiction  travels  on  still  lighter  wingi 
[than  science],  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  her  wild  flowers  imperceptibly 
over  the  world,  till  they  surprise  us  by  springing  up  with  similarity^  in 
regions  the  most  remotely  divided  >^.*'     But  while  these  resemUaDoes 
tend  to  establish  the  fact,  that  popular  fiction  is  in  its  nature  iradiiive^^\ 
they  necessarily  direct  our  attention  to  another  important  question — 
the  degree  of  antiquity  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  national  fistbles  rda- 
tive  to  Arthur,  Theoderic,  and  Charlemagne.    It  will  be  almost  need- 
less to  remark,  that  the  admixture  of  genuine  occurrences  in  all  these 
romances  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  fictitious  materiak  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  that  without  the  influence  of  particular  names,  and  the 
locality  given  to  the  action,  we  should  never  connect  the  events  de- 
tailed with  personages  of  authentic  history.    The  deeds  ascribed  to 
Charlemagne,  by  a  mere  change  of  scene,  become  as  ''  germane"  to  the 
life  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Gothic  kings  as  any  of  the  circum- 
stances advanced  in  his  own  veracious  Vilkina^Saga.    A  similar  trau- 
fcrcnce  might  be  eflected,  in  the  '*  most  antient  and  famous  history  of 
Prince  Arthur,"  without  violating  the  probability  or  disturbing  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  account :  and  the  same  process  might  be  applied,  with 
equal  success,  to  almost  every  other  romance  laying  claim  to  an  histori- 
cal character.     But  though  all  parties  may  be  agreed,  that  the  sub- 
structure of  these  recitab  is  essentially  fabulous,  the  great  point  to  be 
investigated,  is  the  sera  when  each  fable  first  obtained  a  circulatioo. 
Are  the  fictitious  memorials  thus  united  to  the  names  of  these  sev^ 
European  kings  the  sole  invention  of  an  age  posterior  to  their  respect^ 
ive  reigns  ?  or  the  accumulated  traditions  of  a  long  succession  of  cen- 


such  enormous  works  in  Egypt,  Sicily  and 
Crete.  In  the  former  country  he  received 
divine  honours  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  p.  109.) ;  the 
my  thologic  character  of  Volundr  is  clear 
from  the  Edda ;  and  Praetorius  speaks  of 
Spirits  Volands  and  Water-Nixen  as  syn- 
onymous terms.  If  we  allow  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nidung  to  take  the  place  of  Pasi- 
phiic,  the  Athenian  proverb  will  be  fully 
substantiated :  ep  iravri  iiv9i^  cac  to  Aai- 
^a\ov  fiviro9,  Suidas,  i.  p.  752. 

1^  Essay   on   English   Poetry,  p.  30. 


To  this  may  be  added  the  doctrfaie  of  u 
ancient  aphorism  cited  by  Demotthenes 
(De  falsa  legatione) : 

^rifiri  S'  ov  Tis  irafijrav  aroXXvrat,  fr* 

Tiva  iroXXoi 
Aaoi  0i|/it(«tf<ri'  9609  w   rit  C0n  mi 

avTfi, 

'*'  Suppose  we  on  things  tradiiive  divide^ 
And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  de- 
cide.— Dryden. 
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tuiies,  botli  onUcedent  and  subsequeat  to  the  period  in  which  the  eveiilj! 
are  placed?  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  an  extensive  subject  will 
tveeive  tlic  discassiun  it  merits,  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  aa  some 
of  tlie  preceding  remarks  are  founded  on  an  assumption  tliat  the  latter 
position  is  demonstrable,  the  general  question  may  be  illustrated  by 
one  example  out  of  many,  of  the  mode  in  which  this  amalgamation  has 
been  effected  in  Northern  Romance. 

The  life  of  TheoUeric  of  Beme,  the  mirror  of  German  chivalry,  has 
been  connected  in  later  romance  with  the  adventures  of  Siegfried,  the 
hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied*.  The  authentic  history  of  this  latter 
prince  is  wholly  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery ;  but  under  the  more  de- 
cidedly Northern  name  of  Sigurdr,  he  has  been  allowed  the  same  di- 
stinction in  Icelandic  fiction,  that  attends  him  in  the  fables  of  Germany, 
In  Ssmund's  Edda  his  achievements  are  recorded  in  a  series  of  simple 
nitmuive  songs;  and  the  Vobunga-Saga  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  for- 
tunrs  of  his  family.  Tlte  ground-work  of  Siegfried's  story  is  indis- 
putably the  fatal  treasure,  originally  the  property  of  Andvar  the  dwarf; 
but  which,  extorted  from  him  by  violence,  as  a  ransom  for  three  cap- 

I  ive  deities,  receives  a  doom  from  the  injured  Duergr,  which  involves 
'vrry  alWr-possessor  in  the  same  inevitable  ruin  as  the  necklace  of 
i.Hphyle  in  Grecian  story.     In  the  Nibelungen  Lied  the  previous  hi- 

'>)ryof  the  "hoard"  is  wholly  overlooked ;  and  its  acquisition  by  Sieg- 

I I  lod,  notwithstanding  the  important  part  assigned  it  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  recital,  forms  only  a  subsidiary  argument.     The  Edda 

Is  with  a  spirit  of  eager  yet  mournful  pleasure  upon  the  successive 
■  of  iiii(|uity  by  which  the  threat  of  Andvar  is  substajitiated ;  and 
the  iron  mask  of  destiny  obtrudes  itself  at  every  step,  with  the  same 
appalling  rigour  as  in  the  tragic  theatre  of  Greece.  But  in  either  nar- 
rative, the  hero  of  the  tale,  whether  Sigurdr  or  Siegfried,  is  spoken  of 
as  the  son  of  Sigmund,  and  to  him  are  attributed  tlie  destruction  of  the 
dragon,  add  the  consequent  spoliation  of  the  treasure.  A  document 
nearrr  home,  but  which  has  evidently  wandered  to  these  shores  from 
ibo  North,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  gives  a  different  version 
of  tb«  story.  In  this  interesting  record  of  early  Daniah  fabl^  the  di^ 
oomfituTL-  of  Grendel  gives  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  Scop,  or 
budi  who,  like  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey,  entertains  the  warriors  at 
Hrotfagar's  tabic  with  an  account  of  deeds  of  earlier  adventure.     In 

Eplimciit  to  Beowulf,  he  selects  the  most  distinguished  c^-ent  in 
Ibcrn  history ;  and  the  subject  of  his  song  is  the  slaughter  of 
'  [8«i 


le  Ht.  E.  Taylut's  Ltyi  of  Ibt  Mioiwiiugcn,  *bovc  nfcrrcd  10.1 
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the  dragoD,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasure  by  Sigmund  the  Wid* 
sing  *^^.  We  are  not  to  consider  this  as  an  accidental  Yariatioiiy  either 
intentionally  or  ignorantly  supplied  by  the  Christian  translator  or  re- 
novator of  the  poem  ;  the  celebrity  of  Sigmund  is  supported  by  the 
mention  of  his  name  in  other  Northern  documents.  In  the  Hyndln* 
Lioth  he  is  connected  with  Hermod^^'  as  a  favourite  of  th^  Godf» 
upon  whom  Odin  had  bestowed  a  sword  as  a  mark  of  his  approvaL 
And  in  the  celebrated  Drapr  upon  the  death  of  Eric  Blodoxe,  who 
was  slain  in  a  descent  upon  the  English  coast  during  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  b  perhaps  the  oldest  Icelandic  poem  haTing  reference 
to  a  contemporary  historical  event,  Sigmund  is  suinmoned  by  Odin,  at 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  Valhalla,  to  advance  and  receive  the 
Norwegian  king.  But  independently  of  thb  collateral  testimony,  the 
song  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scop  contains  internal  evidence  of  its  fideUtj 
to  the  genuine  tradition.  The  Edda  and  the  Vobunga-Saga  make 
Sigmund  the  son  of  a  king  Volsungr,  whom  they  place  at  the  head  of 
the  genealogic  line  ;  and  consider  as  the  founder  of  the  Vobunga  dy- 
nasty. It  is  however  certain,  that  this  Volsungr  is  a  mere  fictitious 
personage ;  since,  on  every  principle  of  analogy,  the  Volsonga  race 
must  have  derived  their  family  appellative  from  an  ancestor  of  the 
name  of  Vols,  just  as  the  Skioldings  obtained  theirs  from  Skiold,  the 
Skilfings  from  Skilf,  and  the  Hildings  from  Hildr.  Now  this  is  the 
genealogy  observed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  scop ;  who  first  speaks  gene- 
rally of  the  Wselsing*  race,  and  then  specifically  of  Sigmund  the  off* 
spring  of  Waels  ^^K  From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  Sigurdr  or  Siegfried 

><>  The  text  of  Thorkelin  reads,  Dedit  Hermodo 

.     Th«t  he  framsige  Galeam  ct  loricam, 

Munde  secgan  &c.  p.  68.  5^*  Sigmundo                 ^  ^      , 

Ensem  accipere  (ferre,  habere). 

The  manuscript,  ^^.^  j^  ^j^^j^  ^^^  Sigmund  of  tlie  Aiigi»- 

ThsBt  he  fram  Sigemunde  Saxon  scop,  who  immediately  pattei  » 

Secgan  hyrde.  the  history  of  Hermod.     The  time  my 

[Ed.  Kemble,  1.  1743.]  be  said   of  the   Sigmund  mentioned  ia 

Mr.  Grundtvig,  a  Danish  poet,  has  the  ^!"8  Enc»s  drapr,  where  he  is  coiOoM 

merit  of  first  tnaking  knoum  the  connection  T*?  ^f  ^l  Smfioth.      (CompMe  8ia- 

between  this  song  and  the  Edda.  by  a  ^^^S'li^  ,"?  S*"""^  f  ^^^\           ^ 

communication  inserted  in  the  "Kjoben-  .  \pu    I"r^  ^^o^T.      JS?*v*T^ 

havns  Skilderi.''  (Muller,  p.  381.)  it  was  ,   ^.^*iSr.^**'"*  ^u     i     ?'  o           J2I 

detected  in  the  first  sheets  sent  to  thU  Jj«^'<^  Volundr,  Uie  Anglo-Saxons  wje 

country  as  a  specimen  of  the  forthcoming  ^^J*"^' "  ^^«y  *>?^«  "^^f  ^^^  "^^fL 

publication.      [A  correct  edition  of  thi  -Any  objection  that  might  be  rakedte 

text  of  Beowulf  was  published  in  1833  by  *^^  anUquity  of  the  Edda  fW)m  this  dr- 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble.  to  whose  Prefaces  and  ^umstance  would  only  apply  to  the  InfiJ- 

Appendix  the  reader  is  referred.-R.  T.]       ^"^*»°"  ^°  '»»«  '^if '  ''^^^f  **  i^'i?^*^ 

-*       of  a  more  recent  date.     It  will  hence  se 

1^  Oaf  ban  Hermothi  clear,  that  at  the  time  when  theae  pocaii 

Hialm  ac  bryniu,  were  colleeUdf  the  fiction  was  of  •ocfaao- 

En  Sigmundi  tiquity  that  it  had  become  corrupted  at  the 

Sverth  at  thiggia.  vol.  i.  p.  315.       source.     The  authenticity  of  the  Edds 


t 
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in  the  great  event  of  hU  history  has  been  mode  to  assuaiL'  the  plaee  of 
his  father  Sigmund,  u|Kin  the  aaine  ailiitrar^- principle  that  the Theban 
Hercules  has  gathered  rounil  his  name  the  achievements  of  so  man; 
earlier  heroes.  Nor  is  thia  perhaps  the  only  mutation  to  which  the 
Nortfaem  fiction  has  been  subjected.  The  catastrophe  of  the  fable,  as 
we  have  already  veen,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  treasure  of  And- 
var;  and  the  founder  of  the  Waelsing  dynasty  bears  a  name,  which  in 
the  Icelandic  and  AngloSason  language  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
wealth  or  riches  '"^ 


(«rtainly  doM  imh  mnd  in  need  of  ihe 
•ddiliorul  tuppan  here  gUtn  :  Liil  it 
■mn  be  gnlitjing  lo  Ihow  who  have 
braured  Ac  inlegiity  ofthete  Songi,  lo 
tod  their  Qpiniona  eonfinned  by  luch  con- 
Fiuilt*  ud  Dnimpeachible  t«liiTWn;. 
Mr.  Mulln,  io  the  intewling  •alume  » 
repelledly  referred  to  in  v«rioui  p«rta  of 
■hi*  preface,  hru  HiiifMlorily  mccounied 
tor  Ihe  aileiiN  of  Sruia  CraDnnilicui  upon 
Ihli  br>Dth  of  fibuloui  Northern  hiilory. 
In  bi*  day  the  Action  hod  become  lo- 
niised  on  Iht  Rhine,  mil  "u  rcceiied  by 
tiln  M  1  portion  of  authentic  German 
•lory.  (Sugl-llibUathek,  V.  p.  401.) 

■*•  Upon  ■  future  cKca-tloii  Ihe  Editor 
Mill  oReihiimHKii  for  believing  that  Ihe 
present  itoag  hiu  been  truiipoiEd  tfram 
iu  proper  place,  lo  malic  my  for  an  epi- 
•ode  upon  the  eiplolti  of  H enseal,  in- 
(crled  at  p.  8i.  ti.  Tborkelio.  The  tub- 
Jrci  of  Ihia  Utter  document  is  evidently 
taken  frofli  a  larger  poeni,  of  which  a 
(ragmrnt  luu  been  publiihed  by  Hickcs; 
and  ii  known  under  the  name  of  Ihe 
Balllcuf  Finiburh.  In  Beowulf  thenclon 
are  Fin,  Hnaci;  Hengeit,  Gulhlaf  nnd 
OiUt:  in  Ihe  fragment  Ihe  aame  namei 
arrur,  wiih  ihe  lubatituiian  of  Ordlaf  fbr 
Otlaf.  Theannc!neilberpieceiaFinnE>. 
ham,  or  Pinnei-burli,  the  leaidenee  of  the 
befbre-meniieBed  Fin.  Thai  in  Iheae  we 
Iiate  an  allnaion  to  the  fooader  of  Ihe 
kin^otn  of  Kent,  and  nol  lo  a  purely  fa- 
tiutoui  perionnge  of  Ilie  ume  name,  will 
br  rendered  piobahle,  on  reeoUecling  that 
the  rrenti  recorded  rontiin  no  ailmialure 
at  mamllena  mitier.  Roth  prodnctioni 
*R  cimly  of  the  >anie  hidorical  clau. 
■imI  wrirten  in  the  (amp  nber  apiril,  with 

'  l>*gin>nt  of  Brythnotk,'  for  Ihe 
'n  of  Beottuir,  ater  whom  Fin 


llolhteii  pOTtryforany  hnilile  nation  not 
orthcTenloniritock.  Frmn  hence  it  ii 
datrrd  to  make  two  dedndJona:  FInt, 
thai  Ihe  evriita  ■llnded  M  (le  sulerior  lo 
the  eloHvMhc  Bfth  tvntury  :  and  lecond- 
ly,  tkal  the  intrvdnclion  of  this  epiiode 
iH»lb«  pretrnl  poem  wai  nol  likely  [a  lie 


made  afler  the  year  Ti3,  when  Egbert 
eiprlled  ihe  last  momuch  of  Kent  and 
diualved  Ihe  heptarchy.  For  ihit  lul 
deduclioD  more  opiieil  leuoni  will  be 


FriMlan 

d,  and  to  a.k  whether 

a  Celt? 

uid  can  Ihe  Gaelic  Mid- 

Rith  a 


re)gn  beariDg  thi*  name  r 

[The  BallleofFiniburli  ha*  been  print- 
ed with  Dr.  Giundn,ig'(  and  Mr.  Kemble'i 
"  Beowulf,"  and  in  Conybeare'i  llluKra- 
linna,  p.  173.  in  which  work  ihere  'i>  aUo 
a  tranilalion,  by  the  Editor,  the  Rer. 
W.  I).  Conybeare,  of  The  Deal 


H.  p.  1 


inginal 


<l  of  whicl 


Mr.  Thorpe'i  Analecta,  under 
Ihe  title  of  The  Balile  of  Maldon.— With 
regard  lo  the  age  of  Beowulf,  Mr.  Kemble 
laya,  "  Ihe  poem  wai  probably  brought 
hither  by  aome  of  thoie  Anglo-Saiona 
who,  in  A.D.  495,  accompanied  Cerdic 
and  Cyncric."  Frrf.  p.  lii.  Some  par- 
ticiilam  relative  lo  the  mythic  pertonagea 
whote  naniei  uccur  in  theie  Siion  peem^ 
were,  lubaequeally  to  the  publication  of 
Ihe  latt  edition,  conununicated  by  Mr. 
Price,  Ihinugb  me,  to  Ihe  Rev.  W.  D.  Co- 
ls 1.  appei 


to  Ihe  ■'  Illuitraliona." 
n  ISifi,  together  with  IS 


from  Ihe  Vatican  MS.  I,y  my  venerable 
friend  the  Rev.  W.  Cunn. 

I  there  ventured  lo  lu^eil  in  ihe  note, 
p.  !S<i.  thai  Ihe  Beaw  of  the  Saion 
Chronicle,  An.  814.  might  be  Beowulf: 
— "0.  Zfeworfieuuiiu:— [forBeowulft 

So  Cutha  and  Cuihwulf  are  indiffer- 
Ihe  Oenealogtei :  compare 


enlly 


MyconJer 
rily  conn 
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The  great  length  to  which  the  preceding  remarks  have  been  Garried* 
will  make  it  necessary  to  be  less  excursive  in  considering  the  second  of 
Mr.  Ritson's  objections ;  and  fortunately  the  previous  labours  of  Mr. 
Ellis  1^7  have  rendered  any  discussion  of  the  subject  almost  superflaoiii. 
The  fidelity  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  the  execution  of  his  laboon 
— at  least  his  scrupulous  exactness  in  preparing  the  reader's  inind  for 
any  important  deviations  from,  or  suppression  of,  his  original — baf 
been  so  satisfactorily  established,  that  we  might  cite  his  example  as  an 
instance  of  good  faith  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  criticil 
age,  and  shining  conspicuously  amid  the  general  laxity  of  his  own  '^. 
The  licences  he  has  allowed  himself,  in  the  shape  of  amplificatimit  are 
to  all  appearance  nothing  more  than  a  common  rhetorical  exercise,  in- 
herited by  the  middle  ages  from  the  best  days  of  antiquity :  and  the 
letters  and  speeches  introduced,  admitting  them  to  be  of  his  own  com- 
position, are  the  necessary  appendage  of  the  school  in  which  he  was 
disciplined^  To  charge  him  with  **  imposture  and  forgery "  for  pa^ 
suing  such  a  course,  is  as  just  as  it  would  be  to  doubt  the  general  pro- 
bity of  Livy,  for  a  similar  practice  in  the  Roman  History:  and  to  ques- 
tion his  veracity,  because  the  subject  of  hb  translation  is  a  record  of 
incredible  events,  is  a  degree  of  hypercriticism  which  could  only  have 


taining  a  very  learned  and  able  investiga- 
tion relative  to  these  Genealogies,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  northern  mythology. 

1  am  led,  however,  to  dissent  from  Mr. 
Kemble's  conjecture,  p.  vii.  that  in  Bo- 
erinus  the  r  is  substituted  by  a  mistake  of 
the  copyer  (in  the  time  of  Hen.  VI.)  for 
the  Saxon  u; ;  as  I  find  in  a  corresponding 
genealogy  in  Resenius's  edition  of  the 
Edda,  that  the  next  person  to  Skiold  is 
Biaff  or  Bjar ;  and  in  that  of  Ooransson, 
Biaf,  or  Baur ;  which  shows  that  the  r  in 
Boerinus  is  founded  upon  an  ancient  syn- 
onym. "  Biaf,  er  ver  kauUum  Baur :  ** — 
**  Biaf,  nobis  Bear.*'  Edda,  Gorans,  p.  6. 
— R.  Taylor.] 

*  See  note  appended  to  this  Preface, 
p.  (93). 

1^  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.  Introd. 

1*^  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  (in  a  recent 
work)  has  persevered  in  his  objections  to 
GeofTVey's  fidelity :  "  Several  of  JefiVey's 
interspersed  observations  imply,  that  he 
has  rather  made  a  book  of  his  own,  than 
merely  translated  an  author.  If  he  merely 
translated,  why  should  he  decline  to  han- 
dle particular  points  of  the  history  be- 
cause Gildas  had  already  told  them,  or 
told  them  belter?  He  assumes  here  a 
right  of  shaping  his  work  as  he  pleased,  as 
he  docs  also  when  he  declares  his  inten- 
tion of  relating  elsewhere  the  Armorican 


emigration."  Hist  of  England,  toL  l  p. 
448.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  wky 
Geoffrey  was  more  or  lets  a  '^mefc" 
translator  for  these  omisidoni,  or  how  sack 
a  practice  could  make  him  an  oiigiBsl 
writer.— The  editor  has  to  apologixe  fir 
not  having  referred  to  this  interesdng 
work  of  Mr.  Turner's  in  the  early  portka 
of  Warton*s  History:  but  an  abaenoefron 
his  native  country  at  the  period  of  its  )»a^ 
lication,  and  for  some  years  afterwardi* 
caused  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  its 
contents.  It  will  be  needless  to  add,  ksv 
much  he  might  have  been  benefited  per- 
sonally by  an  earlier  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  the  trouble  he  might  hsvc 
been  spared  in  travelling  over  much  of  tiM 
same  ground  Mr.  Turner  has  now  so 
agreeably  shortened  to  every  Aiture  in- 
quirer. While  thus  reading  his  confcasioBt 
the  editor  will  also  express  his  regret  st 
being  unacquainted  (ttom  the  same  cause) 
with  a  most  valuable  Essay  on  the  Pope- 
lar  Mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
tained in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Jsae- 
ary  1820,  and  to  which  his  attention  wm 
directed  by  a  general  reference  in  a  fo- 
reign publication,  Grimm's  Kinder- Mardh 
en.  [Since  repeated  in  the  English  trani- 
lation,  entitled  "German  Popular  Sto- 
ries."] 
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been  resorted  to  by  a  mind  eager  to  escape  eonvietioD.     But  in  this,  as 
in  almost  ereiytbing  else  which  was  exposed  to  the  reprobation  of  Mr. 
RHson,  there  was  a  secondary  design  in  the  back-ground,  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  original  proposition ;  and  an  unqualified  denial  of 
Geoffrey's  Armorican  original  was  an  indispensable  step  towards  ad- 
vancing a  favourite  theory  of  his  own.     The  substance  of  this  theory 
may  be  given  in  the  language  of  its  author :  **  That  the  English  ac- 
qoired  the  art  of  romance-writing  from  the  French  seems  clear  and 
ceitain,  as  most  of  the  specimens  of  that  art  in  the  former  language  are 
ptlptble  and  manifest  translations  of  those  in  the  other :  and  this  too 
maj  serve  to  account  for  the  origin  of  romance  in  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia.    But  the  French  romances  are  too  ancient  to 
be  indebted  for  their  existence  to  more  barbarous  nations  *^^."    With 
the  truth  or  fallacy  of  thb  hypothesis  we  are  not  at  present  concerned. 
Bat  it  will  be  obvious  that  its  succiess  must  at  any  time  have  depended 
QpoQ  the  d^ree  of  credit  assigned  to  the  repeated  declarations  of  Geof- 
trejf  and  the  claims  possessed  by  Armorica  to  an  original  property  in  the 
firitiBh  Chronicle  *^^.    A  sweeping  contradiction  therefore,  without  the 
sbadow  of  proof — as  if  proof  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  an  insult 
to  the  reader's  understanding — ^was  to  destroy  every  belief  in  the 
fonner ;  while  a  constant  call  for  proof,  a  most  vehement  "  iteration " 
for  the  original  documents,  and  an  unmeaning  speculation  upon  the 
phyncal  inabilities  of  the  whole  Armorican  nation,  from  the  ruggcd- 
neas  of  their  language,  to  cultivate  poetry,  was  to  silence  every  preten- 
sioQ  of  the  latter.    A  more  candid  spirit  of  criticism  has  at  length  con- 
ceded, that  a  general  charge  of  imposture  unsupported  by  testimony. 


^  Metrical  Romances,  i.  p.  c.  It  may 
be  M  well  to  subjoin  the  succeeding  para- 
grapli  in  Mr.  Ritson's  dissertation,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  can  reconcile  the  con- 
tradiction It  contains,  to  the  doctrine 
trowed  in  the  passage  cited  above:  "It 
is,  therefor,  a  Tain  and  futile  endeavour 
to  seek  for  the  origin  of  romance:  in  all 
sgees  and  coantrys,  where  literature  has 
been  enltivateed,  and  genius  and  taste 
have  iospire'd,  whether  in  India,  Persia, 
Greece,  Italy  or  France,  the  early- 
est  product  of  that  cultivation,  and  that 
genius  and  taste,  has  been  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, with  reciprocal  obligations,  per- 
haps, between  one  country  and  anodier. 
TlU  Arabians,  the  Persians,  the  Turks, 
sad,  in  short,  almost  every  nation  in  the 
globe  abound  in  romancees  of  their  own 
mvetition."  Ibid.  ci. 

^  There  are  those  who  will  say,  If  the 


Norman  minstrels  could  thus  descend  to 
poach  upon  Armorican  ground,  they  might 
also  have  gleaned  their  intelligence  rela- 
tive to  Be  vis  of  Hampton  and  Guy  of  War- 
wick on  an  English  soil.  But  this  again 
would  destroy  the  sneer  against  the  "  hi- 
storian of  English  Poetry,"  who  has  call- 
ed these  redoubted  champions  "  English 
heroes." — "  Wis  "  is  a  genuine  Saxon 
name  occurring  in  the  Chronicle,  and 
Beo-wis  might  be  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  Beo-wulf.  That  the  Norman  minstrels, 
like  their  brothers  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavlti,  should  have  sought  in  every  di- 
rection for  subjects  of  romantic  adventure, 
will  be  considered  no  disparagement  to 
their  genius,  except  by  that  gentle  band 
of  critics  who  believe  that  the  dramatist 
who  borrows  his  plot  is  inferior  to  the 
play-wright  who  invents  one. 
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or  even  a  showing  of  some  adequate  motive  for  the  concealment  of 
the  truth,  is  not  to  overrule  the  repeated  affirmations  of  a  writer  no 
ways  interested  in  maintaining  a  false  plea ;  and  that,  however  much 
the  tortuous  propensities  of  one  man's  mind  might  incline  him  to  prefer 
the  crooked  policy  of  fraud  to  the  more  simple  path  of  plain-dealing, 
the  contagion  of  such  a  disease  was  not  likely  to  extend  itself  to  a  long 
list  of  authorities,  all  of  whom  must  have  been  injured  rather  than 
benefited  by  the  confession,  who  could  have  had  no  common  motives 
with  the  first  propounder  of  the  deceit,  and  who  were  divided  both  bj 
time  and  situation  from  any  connexion  with  him,  and  generally  speak- 
ing  from  any  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  concurrent  testimonj 
of  the  French  romancers  is  now  admitted  to  have  proved  the  existence 
of  a  large  body  of  fiction  relative  to  Arthur  in  the  province  of  Brit- 
tany :  and  while  they  confirm  the  assertions  of  Geoffrey  in  this  single 
particular,  it  is  equally  clear  they  have  neither  echoed  his  language, 
nor  borrowed  his  materials.  Every  further  investigation  of  the  subject 
only  tends  to  support  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Mr.  Douce ;  that  *'tbe 
tales  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  which  have  appeared  in  so  many  foniifl) 
and  under  the  various  titles  of  the  St.  Graal,  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  Lan- 
celot du  Lac,  &c.  were  not  immediately  borrowed  from  the  work  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  but  from  his  Armoric  originals  >7i. 

The  great  evil  with  which  this  long-contested  question  appears  to 
be  threatened  at  the  present  day,  is  an  extreme  equally  dangeroos 
with  the  incredulity  of  Mr.  Ritson — a  disposition  to  receive  as  authen- 
tic history,  under  a  slightly  fabulous  colouring,  every  incident  recorded 
in  the  Britbh  Chronicle.  An  allegorical  interpretation  is  now  inflicted 
upon  all  the  marvellous  circumstances ;  a  forced  construction  imposed 
upon  the  less  glaring  deviations  from  probability ;  and  the  usual  sub- 
terfuge of  bafHed  research,^-erroneous  readings,  and  etymologicil 
sophistry, — is  made  to  reduce  every  stubborn  and  intractable  text  to 
something  like  the  consistency  required.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  notorious  failures  of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  in  Roman  history 
would  have  prevented  the  repetition  of  an  error,  which  neither  leaniiog 
nor  ingenuity  can  render  palatable ;  and  that  the  havoc  and  deadly  niin 
effected  by  these  ancient  writers  (in  other  respects  so  valuable)  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  monuments  of  traditional  story, 
would  have  acted  as  a  sufficient  corrective  on  all  future  aspirantSi 
The  favourers  of  this  system  might  at  least  have  been  instructed  by 
the  philosophic  example  of  Livy — if  it  be  lawfiil  to  ascribe  to  phikh 

>7*  See  below,  p.  xiii. 
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sopby  a  line  of  conduct  which  perhaps  was  prompted  by  a  powerful 
sense  of  poetic  beauty, — ^tbat  traditional  record  can  only  gain  in  the 
hands  of  the  future  historian,  by  one  attractive  aid,  the  grandeur  and 
lofty  graces  of  that  incomparable  style  in  which  the  first  decade  is 
written ;  and  that  the  best  duty  towards  antiquity,  and  the  most  agree- 
able one  towards  posterity,  is  to  transmit  the  narrative  received  as  an 
uttopbisticated  tradition,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  marvels,  and  the 
awful  dignity  of  its  supernatural  agency.  For  however  largely  we  may 
ooDGede  that  real  events  have  supplied  the  substance  of  any  traditive 
ttory,  yet  the  amount  of  absolute  &cts,  and  the  manner  of  those  facts, 
the  period  of  their  occurrence,  the  names  of  the  agents,  and  the  locality 
given  to  the  scene — are  all  combined  upon  principles  so  wholly  beyond 
our  knowledge,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon 
anj  smgle  point  better  authenticated  than  its  fellow.  Probability  in 
rach  decisions  will  often  prove  the  most  fallacious  guide  we  can  follow; 
for,  independently  of  the  acknowledged  historical  axiom,  that  *'  le  vrai 
D*e8t  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable,"  innumerable  instances  might  be 
adduced,  where  tradition  has  had  recourse  to  this  very  probability,  to 
confer  a  plausible  sanction  upon  her  most  fictitious  and  romantic  inci- 
dents *?>.  It  will  be  a  much  more  useful  labour,  wherever  it  can  be 
effected,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  traditional  story  in  the  country 
where  it  has  become  located,  by  a  reference  to  those  natural  or  arti- 
ficial monuments  which  are  the  unvarying  sources  of  fictitious  events  '^^ ; 

^  The  itory  of  the  doyes  at  Dodona 
■Bd  the  origin  of  the  orade  there,  is  too 
veil  known  to  require  a  repetition.  There 
>*  ft  eonnexion  and  propriety  in  the  sblu- 
^  given  by  Herodotui,  which  on  a  first 
pcnual  carries  conriction  to  the  reader's 
■niad.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  qnes- 
tioQible  than  the  whole  recital.  The 
Ixmottrsof  the  sacred  oak  were  shared  in 
coiomoa  with  Jupiter,  by  Dione,  whose 
>7ubol,  a  golden  dove,  like  the  golden 
)  iwaUows  on  the  brasen  roof  of  ApoUo  at 
Delphi,  (Find.  Frag.  vol.  iii.  p.  54.)  was 
Men  laspended  from  the  branches  of  the 
venerable  trve.  (Philostrat.  Icon.  ii.  34. 
^8Sg-9.)  Hence  the  tradition.  The 
eiphnation  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  is 
rendered  intelligible  by  a  passage  in  the 
Honpollo  (iL  32.),  where  it  is  stated  that 
ft  khck  dove  was  the  sacred  symbol,  under 
winch  these  people  expressed  a  woman 
HMintaining  her  widowhood  till  death. 
Tkat  this  obvious  source  of  the  Dodonsean 
^le  should  have  yielded  to  the  impro- 
^>Me  dictnnt  of  the  Theban  priesthood, 
*in  not  appear  remarkable,  when  we  re- 
"wnber  that  the  same  class  of  men  had 


told  Solon,  **  You  Greeks  are  always  chiL 
dren  '*  (Plato,  Tim.  p.  22.)  ;  and  that  the 
Greeks,  who  believed  every  tale  these  art- 
ful foreigners  cho«e  to  impose  upon  them, 
were  proverbial  for  their  admiration  of  the 
wondrous  out  of  their  own  country.  (Vide 
Pans.  ix.  c.  36.)  This  strong  predilection 
for  Egyptian  marvels  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  Hcliodonis.  Aiyvfrriov  yap  ateov- 
Cfjia  cat  iitiytina  wav,  '£XXi|vtK}|8  acoi|S 
etrayorarov.  Lib.  ii.  p.  92.  ed.  Coray.  A 
desire  of  tracing  every  thing  to  an  Egyp- 
tian origin  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
body  of  Grecian  story,  as  the  propensity 
of  the  middle  ages  to  trace  their  institu- 
tions and  genealogic  stock  to  king  Priam. 
According  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the 
Malays  universally  attempt  to  trace  their 
descent  from  Alexander  and  his  followers. 
Pamphleteer,  voh  8. 

'^  Higden  will  inform  us  how  busily 
tradition  works  in  this  way :  "  There  is 
another  sygne  and  token  before  y*  Popes 
palays,  an  horse  of  bras,  and  a  man  syt- 
tyng  theron,  and  holdeth  his  right  honde 
as  though  he  spake  to  the  peple,  and  hold- 
eth his  brydell  in  his  lyfte  honde,  and 
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and,  by  a  strict  comparison  of  its  details  with  the  analogouB  memoriib 
of  other  nations,  to  separate  those  elements  which  are  obviously  of  na- 
tive growth,  from  the  occurrences  bearing  the  impress  of  a  foreign 
origin* 74.  We  shall  gain  little  perhaps  by  such  a  course  for  the  history 
of  human  events ;  but  it  will  be  an  important  accession  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  on  the  history  of  the  human  mind.    It  will  infallibly  dis- 
play, as  in  the  analysis  of  every  similar  record,  the  operation  of  that 
refining  principle  which  is  ever  obliterating  the  monotonous  deeds  of 
violence  that  fill  the  chronicle  of  a  nation's  early  career ;  and  exhibit 
the  brightest  attribute  in  the  catalogue  of  man's  intellectual  endow- 
ments— a  glowing  and  vigorous  imagination, — ^bestowing  upon  all  the 
impulses  of  the  mind  a  sfilendour  and  virtuous  dignity,  which,  howevBr 
fallacious  hbtorically  considered,  are  never  without  a  powerfully  re- 
deeming good,  the  ethical  tendency  of  all  their  lessons. 


The  character  of  the  specimens  interspersed  throughout  Warton's 
History  is  a  subject  of  more  immediate  moment ;  as  it  is  intimatdj 
connected  with  a  question  which  must  be  previously  adjusted,  before 
we  can  hope  to  see  any  advances  towards  a  history  of  the  Eiiglisli 
language.  The  most  zealous  friend  of  his  fame  will  readily  admit, 
that  his  extracts   from  our  early  poetry  have  not  been  made  with 


hath  a  cucko  by t wen  his  hors  heres.  And 
a  scke  dwerf  under  his  feet.  Pylgryms 
callen  that  man  Theodericui.  And  the 
comyns  call  him  Constantinus ;  but  clerkes 
of  the  courte  calle  hym  Marcus  and  Quin- 
tu8  Curtius They  that  calle  hym  Mar- 
cus, telle  this  reson  and  skyll.  There  was 
a  dwerf  of  the  kynred  of  Messenis,  his 
craft  was  Nygromancye.  Whan  he  had 
subdewed  kynges  that  dwelled  nyghe 
hym,  and  made  hem  subgette  to  hym, 
thennc  he  wente  to  Rome,  to  warre  with 
the  Romayns.  And  with  his  craft  he  be- 
nam  the  Romayns  power  and  might  for  to 
smyte,  and  beseged  hem  longe  ty  me  iciosed 
within  the  cyte.  This  dwerf  went  every 
day  tofore  the  sonne  rysyng  in  to  the  felde 
for  to  do  his  crafte.  Whan  the  Romayns 
had  espyed  that  maner  doynge  of  the 
dwerf,  they  spake  to  Marcus,  a  noble 
knyght,  and  behyght  hym  lordshyp  of  the 
cyte,  and  a  memoryall  in  mynde  for  ever- 
more, yf  he  wolde  defende  hem  and  save 
the  cyte.  Thenne  Marcus  made  an  hole 
thrugh  the  walle,  longe  er  it  were  daye, 
for  to  abyde  his  crafte  to  cache  this  dwer£ 
And  whan  it  was  tyme,  the  cucko  sange, 
and  warned  hym  of  the  daye.  Thenne 
Marcus  reysed  to,  and  bycause  he  myght 
not  hytte  the  dwerf  with  wcpen,  he  caught 


hym  with  his  honde,  and  bare  hym  into 
the  cyte.  And  for  drede  leste  he  ihoMe 
helpe  hymselfe  with  his  crait  yf  he  myght 
spcke,  he  threwe  hym  undlr  the  hon 
feet,  and  the  horse  al  to-trade  hym.  And 
therfor  that  ymage  was  made  in  remem- 
braunce  of  this  dede."  '  Then  follows  the 
account  of  those  who  called  it  Q.  Curtni. 
Trevisa*s  Translation,  p.  24. 

V^  The  manner  in  which  national  htk 
swelled  its  mass  of  incident  in  the  andeot 
world,  by  having  recourse  tothii  practkct 
has  been  already  noticed  at  pp.  (St)  (it). 
With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  hero 
whom  they  found  celebrated  in  a  foreign 
soil  for  his  prowess  against  wild  beistii 
robbers  or  tyrants,  was  their  own  divinity 
Hercules;  and  every  traveller  who  bad 
touched  on  a  distant  coast,  Ulyaaes.  Thii. 
system  of  appropriating  the  nmtive  tri' 
ditions  of  their  neighbours  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  ancients.  The  fbllowert  of 
King  Sigurd  lorlafar,  who  visited  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  1 1 1 1,  on  their  tetan 
from  the  holy  land,  brought  an  account  to 
Norway  that  they  had  seen  the  Images  of 
their  early  kings,  the  As«,  the  VcHtvogm, 
and  the  Giukings,  erected  in  the  Hipp^ 
drome  of  the  Imperial  dty.  Heimduin- 
gla,  vol.  iii.  p.  245. 
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thftt  Ulentioii  to  the  orthography  of  his  maiiuscriptB,  wliich  the  ex- 
ample and  anthurity  of  ^fr.  RiLson  have  .<<ince  establisbeil  as  aii  iridis' 
]ii-jisaltte  lav.  There  are  occasional*  instances  al»o,  where  inadvertency 
hai  prudu(.-ed  some  confusion  of  the  sense,  by  erroneous  readingK  of  his 
(c\t ;  and  n  few  errors  involving  the  same  results,  from  iudistinot- 
n«s  in  tlie  niannserigit,  or  the  ditHculty  of  deciphering  correctly  sume 
unusual  or  obsolete  terni.  For  the  lost  of  these  deficiencies  nu  further 
Jiistilication  will  be  ofTcred,  than^that  they  are  of  a  kind  which  every 


111  bibber  of  early  poetry  n 
:i'  neither  so  iniportant  m 
li  r«l ;  and  that  some  allowt 
:;»)n  the  subject  when  Wai 
mncr  will  require  a  more  n 


ss  exposed  to ;  that  they 
s  they  are  usually  consi- 
is  due  to  the  lax  opinions  entertained 
i  History  made  its  appe.irnnce.  The 
«  investigation,  both  from  the  obloquy 
L-i  upnn  his  reputation  for  omitting  to  observe  it,  and  the  importance 
:  lia»  brcn  inade  to  assume  in  the  labours  of  every  subsequent  anii- 
I  uAry.  The  golden  rule  of  Mr.  Ritson,  enforced  by  the  precept  and 
^.iinple  of  twenty  years,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  his  diseiph  s. 
■  intf^ity  to  the  original  lexC  The  genius  of  the  language,  tiw 
,  I  lulificatians  of  the  transcriber,  and  the  power  of  oral  delivery  upon 
ilii'  originAl  writer,  have  been  considered  so  subsidiary  to  this  primary 
and  rlcmt'ntal  point,  Ihat  they  are  scarcely  noticed,  or  wholly  oinittetl. 
ill  thr  discussion  of  the  question.  Every  thing  written  Iius  had  con- 
frrrcJ  n[nin  it  the  authority  of  an  explicit  statute,  and  fidelity  to  the 
kttcr  of  n  manuscript  is  only  to  be  infringed  under  certain  obviou* 
limilniiims.  There  might  have  been  something  to  colour  the  rigid 
ranrH;  thus  prescrilM-d,  if  it  had  been  cither  proved  or  found  that  there 
mu  n  general  consbtenry  observed  in  any  single  raanuscript  with  itself, 
'T  titat  the  various  modes  of  writing  the  same  word  in  one  dociimenl 
-■■re  cuuoltuuuiced  by  a  Hystematic  mode  of  deviation  in  another.  Bui 
■  fur  i*  tbis  from  being  the  cose,  that  a  single  line  often  exhibits  n 
<  ;nnge  in  the  component  letters  of  the  same  word  (and  which  may 
iuTi"  bi-cn  written  in  the  previous  pages  with  every  variety  it  is  capable 
i»f) ;  and  no  diligence  or  ingenuity  can  establish  a  rule,  which  will  re- 
coticilc  the  orthography  of  one  manuscript  to  that  of  its  fellow,  upon 
,niy  principle  of  order  or  gramtnatieal  analogy.  There  is,  however, 
"ihing  4ingvlar  in  this  stale  of  our  early  English  texts,  or  of  a  nature 
!iu(  lu  admit  of  a  comparatively  eawy  solution.    By  far  the  greater  num- 

*  [Ii  cnl«hi  mon  truly  be  hIiI.  ■  h*-  lioni,  but  hail  often  abUtcralcd  ibe  »nM 

4IWBI  Inmnui.'  Mr.  Trlct  Ireali  Ihii  >ub-  of  ibe  Driginil.  fJvinii  Dccmion  (a  eImh- 

JK1  KllfaloanuchindulctiiMT  -  Wit-  rial  cflnjecliiiet  xhlch  Ihr  tolUQuu  orthi 

mo",  tmn  in  innKribins  were  bj  no  tenl  liu  iliuon  to  tie  wholly  poundltM 

iirUM  (onlliwd  M  onhagraphinl  varin-  — It.T.] 
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ber  of  these  discrepancies  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  inattentioD  of 
transcribers,  a  class  of  men  whose  heedless  blunders  have  cast  a  pro- 
verbial stigma  upon  their  labours,  and  who,  to  pass  over  the  chaifpes 
lefl  against  them  by  the  ancient  world,  have  been  successively  exposed 
to  the  anathemas  of  Orm  and  the  censures  of  Chaucer.  For  tlie  rest, 
we  must  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  original  documeDti 
were  written,  or  the  autographs  as  they  were  dismissed  from  the  hands 
of  their  respective  authors. 

At  whatever  age  we  assume  the  subject,  subsequent  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  very  absence 
of  this  most  important  of  human  arts  might  of  itself  assure  us,  that  the 
forms  of  orthography  would  be  more  or  less  fluctuating,  from  the  total 
want  of  any  considerable  number  of  copies  following  one  general  prin- 
ciple in  the  composition  of  their  words.  There  never  could  have  been^ 
as  at  the  present  day,  any  multiplied  exemplars  of  the  same  work,  tlie 
literal  fac-similes  of  each  other, — and  consequently  the  reciprocal  gut* 
rantees  of  their  respective  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  original  teit ; 
nor  any  acknowledged  standard  of  appeal  which  was  to  direct  the  mind 
in  cases  of  dubious  issue.  Hence  every  writer  would  of  course  adopt 
the  general  style  acquired  during  his  school  instruction ;  and  where  this 
chanced  to  be  defective,  he  would  naturally  fly  to  analogy  as  the  best 
arbitrator  of  his  doubts.  Now,  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  existing  laws  of  our  language  are  the  consequences  of  some 
antecedent  ones,  and  that  all  are  governed  by  an  analogy  systematic  in 
its  constitution ;  yet  nothing  also  is  more  clear,  than  that  unless  ve 
pursue  this  analogy  according  to  its  governing  principle,  it  will  lead  ns 
to  the  most  erroneous  and  indefensible  conclusions.  Let  any  one  for  ex- 
ample assume  some  particular  letters,  as  the  unvarying  representatives 
bf  any  determinate  sound;  and  having  applied  them  in  conjunctioo 
with  the  remaining  symbols  making  up  the  different  woitb  in  wkicli 
this  sound  recurs,  compare  his  novel  mode  of  association  witli  that  ge- 
nerally received.  The  result  will  give  him  a  language  strongly  reseui- 
bling  the  written  compositions  of  all  our  early  manuscripts^  with  one 
grand  distinction, — ^that  though  this  kind  of  analogy  has  been  chiefly 
followed,  it  was  never  systematically  adhered  to ;  and  that  the  ezoep 
tions  to  the  rule  have  been  hardly  less  numerous  than  the  ctsci  ia 
which  it  has  been  applied.  This  we  may  readily  conceive  to  bare 
arisen  from  the  influence  of  the  style  acquired  enforcing  <»ie-  kind 
of  analogy,  and  the  unbiassed  judgement  of  the  writer — iipblissoti 
except  by  the  natural  power  of  oral  delivery — giving  dirieotioii  to 
another.    The  latter  indeed  must  have  been  the  universal  snido  in 
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mU  cases  of  uncertainty;  and,  for  the  reason  before  given,  both  a 
▼arjing  and  unsatisfactory  one.    In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  there 
wv  another  co-operating  cause,  which  will  of  itself  explain  a  large 
body  of  minor  variations.    The  study  of  the  English  language,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  every  vernacular  dialect  in  Europe,  was  the  offspring 
of  comparatively  recent  ages;  and  of  the  component  parts  which  fill 
tbe  measure  of  this  study,  orthography  was  nearly  the  last  to  occupy 
pnUic  attention.     That  it  would  have  followed  in  the  order  of  time, 
^out  the  invention  of  printing,  is  clear  from  the  attention  bestowed 
^  it  by  the  ancient  world  ^"^K    But  it  never  could  have  demanded 
*oy  share  of  serious  notice,  until  the  literature  of  the  country  had  been 
to  t  certain  degree  matured ;  until  grammar  as  a  science  had  become 
fledoloiisly  pursued  ;  and  the  labours  of  grammarians  had  established 
certain  rules  of  orthoepy,  which  every  writer  would  have  willingly  fol- 
ded.   From  a  combination  of  these  causes,  therefore,  the  unsettled 
f^  of  early  orthography  is  easily  deducible.     The  confusion  it  has 
originated  wiU  be  evident  on  the  perusal  of  a  single  page  in  Mr.  Ritson's 
ftomances :  but  the  corollary  which  has  been  drawn  from  it — that  the 
Bttmiscripts  exhibit  a  text  whose  integrity  ought  invariably  to  be  pre- 
leryed — can  only  be  admitted  under  a  presumption  that  the  enuncia- 
tion of  those  who  wrote  them  was  as  fluctuating  as  their  grapjiic  forms. 
"Hie  latter  proposition  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  previous  in- 
ference ;  and  is  a  position  in  itself  so  unwarrantable  and  incredible,  that 
it  needs  only  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  practicability,  to 
feeeive  the  condemnation  it  merits. 

It  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  traditionary  opinion  might  be  cited  in 
^Toar  of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  several  distinguished  writers  of  our 
own  day  have  been  found  to  lend  it  the  countenance  of  their  names. 
Mr.  Mitford  has  declared,  that  the  Brut  of  Layamon  displays  **  all  the 
appearance  of  a  language  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circumstances, 
of  those  who  spoke  iV^;*'  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  observed  of  our 

^  The  state  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ma-  itartling  to  tbe  xealoni  admirer  of  our 

nttscripu  and  the  labours  of  iBlfric  alone  early  literature,  he  will  rather  attribute 

^bt  be  dted  in  proof  of  these  positions.  them  to  the  same  cause  which  during  an 

^  See  Mr.  Mitford's  Harmony  of  Lan-  age  of  romantic  poetry  makes  the  eff^isions 

S^Me.    The  expressions  in  the  text  have  of  Mr.  Campbell's  muse  appear  an  echo  of 

^  taken  from  Mr.  Campbell's  citation,  the  chaste  simplicity  and  measured  energy 

ii  hii  Essay  on  English  Poetry,    p.  33,  of  Attic  song.     [The  much 'desired  pub- 

*^c  the  reader  will  also  find  an  able  re-  lication  of  the  two  texts  of  Layamon  by 

'*(>tioo  of  Mr.  EUis's  opinions  upon  the  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  the  glos- 

pvgreis  of  the  English  language.-!-It  is  sarial  annotations  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  will 

*>Pttsible  that  Mr.  Campbell  should  not  throw  much  light  on  the  early  history  of 

^  ill  times  be  awake  to  the  spirit  of  ge-  our  language.     The  same  may  be  said 

^"^  ipoetry,  howerer  disguised  by  the  of  some  of  the  pieces  latefy  printed  in  ihe 

^  of  aatiqiiity.     And  if  some  of  the  Reliqui^  Antiqum  of  Messrs.  Wright  and 

^'iticisns  in  this  genial  Essay  prove  rather  Halliwell,  and  \n  olhcT  co\\ecl\OT\%  \  vi\v\\\\ 

f2 
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language,  in  a  still  earlier  stage, — *'  The  Saxon  anomalies  of  gimmmir 
seem  to  have  been  so  capricious,  and  so  confused,  that  their  meaning 
must  have  been  often  rather  conjectured,  than  nndentood ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  their  poetry,  especially  in  Beowulf,  is  often  so  unintelligible 
to  us.  There  b  no  settled  grammar  to  guarantee  the  meaning;  we 
cannot  guess  so  well  nor  so  rapidly  as  they,  who,  talking  everj  day  is 
the  same  phrases,  were  familiar  with  their  own  absurdities.  Or  pe^ 
haps  when  the  harper  recited,  they  often  caught  his  meaning  Chun  hk 
gesticulation,  felt  it  when  they  did  not  understand  it,  and  thought  ob- 
scurity to  be  the  result  of  superior  ability  i?'.**  It  will  be  no  dispange- 
ment  to  the  talents  of  these  distingubhed  historians,  that  a  subject  US' 
connected  witli  the  general  tenor  of  their  studies,  and  only  incidentallj 
brought  before  them,  should  have  eluded  their  penetration ;  or  that  a 
plausible  theory,  rather  extensively  accredited,  should  have  surprised 
them  into  an  acquiescence  in  its  doctrines.  But  when  it  is  asserted, 
under  the  authority  of  a  name  so  deservedly  esteemed  as  Mr*  Mitfonfi, 
that  political  disturbances  have  produced  a  corresponding  oonfusioo  b 
the  structure  of  a  nations  language,  and  that  a dbjointed  time  hat  beei 
found  to  subvert  the  whole  economy  of  a  dialect,  we  are  injustice 
bound  to  inquire,  by  what  law  of  our  nature  these  singular  xesuhs  en- 
sue, and  in  what  degree  the  example  given  will  warrant  such  a  oon- 
clusion.  We  may  readily  grant  the  learned  advocate  of  thb  hypotheai 
any  state  of  civil  confusion  he  chooses  to  assume,  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately following  upon  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  stilly  with  erery  ad- 
vantage of  thb  concession,  the  position  he  has  adopted  must  preaenre 
all  the  native  nakedness  of  its  character.  For,  until  it  shall  be  shown 
that  political  commotions  have  a  decided  tendency  to  derange  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  powers,  in  the  same  degree  that  they  disorgtniie 
civil  society  ;  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  troubled  times,  men  are 


by  the  printing  of  the  Exeter  Book,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  to 
whose  care  it  has  been  entrusted  by  the 
Saxon  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, a  very  considerable  addition  to 
the  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  will  he 
made  accessible  to  the  student. — R.T.'J 

177  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  !>64. 
All  opinions  of  this  kind  are  evidently 
founded  upon  the  belief  that  language  is 
the  product  of  roan's  invention ;  and  that 
the  succession  of  time  alone  has  perfected 
the  first  crude  conceptions  of  his  mind. 
To  such  a  belief  we  may  apply  the  argu- 
ment opposed  to  those  who  conceive  the 
human  race  to  have  grown  out  of  the  earth 
like  so  many  cabbages.  Bring  forward 
your  proof  that  this  phenomenon  had  a 


real  existence,  and  your  reasons  for  its  dis- 
continuance. Roth  propoaitioiu  are  eqaaOj 
defensible,  and  entitled  to  the  sane  de- 
gree of  credence.  It  Is  a  common  |wce 
of  address  with  the  favourers  of  tUi 
theory,  to  refer  us  to  the  langnage  of  sove 
savage  Indian  tribe,  of  whom  we  know  si 
much  as  the  traveller  has  been  pleased  is 
inform  us.  The  personal  qualificatioiiiof 
the  latter  to  speak  upon  the  question  vc 
have  no  means  of  deciding.  In  a  panHH 
case,  Dr.  Johnson  justly  cTiarged  Monte*- 
quicu  with  want  of  fairness,  for  dednciiV 
a  general  principle  from  some  obsenrtace 
obtaining  in  Mexico  or  Japan,  it  m^tbr, 
for  which  he  could  adduce  no  better  aa- 
thority  than  the  vague  account  of  soiae 
traveller  whom  accident  had  taken  thrre* 
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prone  to  forget  the  tiatunl  meaiiti  of  communicating  tlit^ir  ideas,  lo 
falter  in  their  speech,  and  recur  to  the  babble  of  their  infancy, — we 
cerUunly  b«vc  not  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  argument. 
That  inch  effects  have  ever  occurred  from  the  cause  alleged,  in  any 
previous  ogc,  rematua  yet  to  be  demomtraUd ;  that  they  do  not  occur 
in  (he  existing  slate  of  tiociety, — that  tliey  are  not  therefore  tlie  neces- 
sary roHults  of  ally  acliDowledfEed  law  of  our  nature, — the  experience 
of  th«  Ust  thirty  years  of  European  ivarlnn;  and  political  change  may 
\tX  l«aal  Mrve  ns  n  lestiiiiony. 

^  An  inllux  uf  foreigners,  or  a  constant  intercourse  with  and  depend- 
•Dce  upon  them,  may  corrupt  the  idiom  of  a  dialect  to  a  limited  extent, 
or  cluu^t-  it  witli  a  large  accumulation  uf  exotic  terma;  but  this  change 
ill  the  external  relation  of  the  i)eoplc  spealcing  the  dialect,  will  neither 
ranfimnd  tlie  original  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  nor  destroy  the 
previous  ebaraeter  of  its  grammar.  The  liuffua  fratun,  as  it  is  called, 
of  [he  ithored  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  cotitoius  on  admixture 
of  word.t  requiring  all  the  powers  of  an  erudite  Hiiguist  to  trace  the 
•overal  ingredients  (a  their  parent  sources :  yet  with  all  the  comipttons 
Mitl  tDnovations  to  which  this  oddly  assorted  dialect  has  been  subject- 
•-'1,  it  invariably  acknowledges  the  lawf  of  Italian  grammar.  A  similar 
iiutidatiou  of  foreign  terms  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  writerB  of  the 
-I  veoteentii  eentury,  where  the  mass  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French  ex- 
jirwiona  almost  exceeds  the  number  of  vernacular  words :  yet  here 
l^un  tbc  Dtraiiger  matter  has  been  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
nine  infections  and  modal  changes  as  those  which  goveni  the  native 
■tuck.  In  considering  tlie  language  of  Layamon,  however,  there  is  no 
nee«9«ily  for  having  recourse  to  this  line  of  argument.  In  the  speci- 
men published  by  Mr.  Ellis,  not  a  Gallicism  is  to  be  found,  nor  even  a 
Monuan  term :  and  so  fur  from  exhibiting  any  "  appearance  of  a  lan- 
guage thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circumstances  of  those  who  spoke 
it,~  nearly  every  important  form  of  .\iiglo-Saion  grammar  is  rigidly 
adhered  to  ;  and  so  little  was  the  language  altered  at  this  advanced 
period  of  Norman  influence,  that  a  few  slight  variations  might  convert 
into  genuine  Anglo-Saxon.  Tliat  some  change  hail  taken  place  in 
iOft  rtyle  of  composition  and  general  structure  of  the  language,  since 
day*  of  Alfrcit,  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute ;  but  that  these  muta- 
mttv  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  invasion,  or  were  even  aece- 
letstrd  by  that  event,  is  wholly  incapable  of  proof;  and  nothing  is  sup- 
purtrd  upon  a  firmer  principle  of  rational  induction,  than  that  the  « 
lArtB  would  have  ensued  if  William  and  his  followers 
^hr  luUivc  soil  The  substance  of  the  change  is  admitted  on  all  hat 


la*' 
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to  consist  in  the  suppression  of  those  grammatical  intricacies,  occatkm- 
ed  by  the  inflection  of  nouns,  the  seemingly  arbitrary  distinctioiis  of 
gender,  the  government  of  prepositions,  &c*  How  far  thia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  an  innate  law  of  the  language,  or  some  genenl 
law  in  the  organization  of  those  who  spoke  it,  we'*may  leave  for  the 
present  undecided :  but  that  it  was  no  way  dependent  upon  extenuJ 
circumstances,  upon  foreign  influence  or  political  disturbances,  is  ettih 
blished  by  this  undeniable  fact, — ^that  every  branch  of  the  Low  Germtn 
stock,  from  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  sprang,  displays  the  same  simpli- 
flcation  of  its  grammar.  In  all  these  languages,  there  has  been  a  eoo- 
stant  tendency  to  relieve  themselves  of  that  precision  which  chooses  t 
fresh  symbol  for  every  shade  of  meaning,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  nice 
distinctions,  and  detect  as  it  were  a  royal  road  to  the  interchange  of 
opinion.  Yet  in  thus  diminishing  their  grammatical  forms  and  simpli- 
fying their  rules,  in  this  common  effort  to  evince  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  usual  effects  of  civilization,  all  confusion  has  been  prevented  by  the 
very  manner  in  which  the  operation  has  been  conducted :  for  the  revo- 
lution produced  has  been  so  gradual  in  its  progress,  that  it  is  only  to 
be  dbcovered  on  a  comparison  of  the  respective  languages  at  periods 
of  a  considerable  interval. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Turner  >78  upon  the  character  of  the  Angb- 
Saxon  language  might  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  the  practical  in- 
quirer, who,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
an  abstract  speculation,  or  to  be  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  long- 
established  prejudice,  considers  every  theory  with  reference  to  man  in 

[*  A  similar  revolution  took  place  in  as  well  perhaps  to  off^  one  instanot  «iBt 

the  Greek  language,  in  the  decline  of  the  of  a  thousand,  in  proof  of  the  assiftaDce  t» 

Byxantine  empire,  as  has  been  noticed  by  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 

Dr.  Priestley,  Lecture  xiy.  On  the  Theory  Saxon  grammar.     The  following 


of  Language  ;— also  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  as  it  stands  in  our  present  text,  ia  fidse  In 

his  "Observations  sur  la  Langue  Pro-  its  grammatical  construction,  and  defectiTe 

venf ale,"  1 8 1 8,  p.  1 3,  where  he  terms  it  a  in  alliteration  : 

change  from  the  synthetic  to  the  analytic  Gif  thu  Grendles  dearst 

form,  answering  to  Priestley's  divisions  Night  longne 

into  complex  and  simple. — R.T.]  Fyrstne  anbidan. 

»78  It  would  take  a  much  greater  space,  Mr.  Turner's  translation : 

to  offer  a  detailed  refutaUon  of  Mr  Tur-  ,f  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^    ^ 

ner  s  opinions,  than  is  occupied  in  the  on-  »pL„  .^«-  ^r  -  i          •  ul 

ginal  recital  of  them.     fiSt  in  a  future  Itynf/     ^^  "**  ' 

publication,  when  examining  Mr.  Tyr-  „      ^   ""  '"^' 

whitt's  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Versi-  Restore  the  grammar,  and  we  obtain  tbe 

ficaUon  of  Chaucer,  the  editor  pledges  «lHteration,without  changing  a  letter  of  Ike 

himself  to  substantiate  by  the  most  irre-  text: 

fragable  proofs  all  that  he  has  advanced.  Gif  thu  Grendles  dearst 

In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  he  A^ight^longne  fyrst 

can  only  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  Ne&n  bidan. 

daily  experience  of  the  reader,  coupled  If  thou    darest  Grendles  (encounter, 

with  an  assurance  that  the  counsel  and  g^thingt  of  the  context) 

practice  of  Junius  and  Hickes  are  directly  (A)  night  long  space 

opposed  to  this  novel  theory.    It  may  be  Near  abide. 
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iociety.  To  him  we  might  appeal  for  the  solution  of  our  doubts,  as  to 
die  poBeibility  of  cooducting  the  coninkonest  concernG  of  life,  with  these 
imperfeet  means  of  communicating  our  wants:  or  how  the  Babel-like 
ooufuaiuu  attendant  iipou  a  people,  who  had  "  no  settled  grammar  to 
guanuit^e  their  meauing,  who  were  compelled  to  gucM  the  import  of 
their  mutual  absunlitit^a,"  was  not  to  involve  a  second  dissolution  of  the 
social  compact,  and  another  separation  of  the  families  of  the  earth  so 
vinted.  But  fortunately  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  that 
altends  all  his  investigations,  has  supplied  us  with  the  proofs  upon 
.  wltich  hb  conelusions  are  grounded ;  and  in  so  doing  has  afforded  us 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  producing  a  refutation  of  his  opinions. 
It  may  appear  surprising,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  of  the  nume- 
rous specimens  adduced  in  support  of  the  "capricious  anomalies"  to  be 
fouiid  in  Saxon  grammar,  not  a  single  instance  occurs  which  is  not 
rigidly  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  that  grammar :  and  so  strikingly  con- 
sistMit  ia  the  obedience  they  display  to  the  rules  there  enforced,  that 
may  fnture  historian  of  the  language  might  select  the  same  examples  in 
proof  of  a  contrary  position.  He  would  only  have  to  ajiprise  the  reader 
ofMMne  peculiarities  in  those  laws,  whicli  Mr.  Turner  seems  to  have 
tnbunderstood,  or  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with ;  and  to  inform  him 
that  the  simple  rule  observed  in  our  own  times  respecting  the  genders 
(if  nouns,  was  not  acknowledged  in  Saxon  grammar ;  and  consequently, 
that  in  this  department  there  was  a  greater  degree  of  coiiipleKitj- ;  that 
the  inllection  of  nouns  was  governed  by  no  single  norm,  but  varied  as 
in  the  languages  of  the  ancient  world ;  that  every  cluas  embraced  in  thia 
Mune  part  of  speech,  was  not  alike  perfectly  inSectcd ;  that  some  exhibit 
a  change  of  termination  in  almost  every  case,  while  others  approach  the 
simplicity  of  our  present  fornui,  having  only  a  change  in  the  genitive ; 
that  ■  difference  in  the  sense  produced  a  change  in  the  government  of 
lb«  prepositions  ■''>;  and  lastly,  that  the  adjective  was  differently  in- 
flected, as  it  was  nsed  in  conjunction  with  the  definite  or  indefinite  ar- 
tidew  With  these  observances,  a  reader  unacquainted  with  a  single  line 
of  Aoglo-Siucon,  aod  only  assisted  by  the  paradigm  of  declensions  con- 
tuned  in  aoy  grammar,  might  reduce  Mr.  Turner's  anomalies  to  their 
origiuU  order;  and  collect  from  the  regularity  with  which  they  conform 
to  the  ■tandarda  given,  the  general  spirit  of  uniformity  that  obtained 
throughout  the  language.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  striking,  or 
mor*  inloresling  to  the  ardent  pbilologer,  Ihan  the  order  iind  regularity 
prcMTved  in  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  the  variety  of  expreMion,  the 

■)*  Mi.  TamH  hu  nouced  ihii  ptcu-       vu  lyilenwllcillj  obwrrcd  j  wliich  li  tka 
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innate  richness,  and  plastic  power  with  which  the  language  is  endowed ; 
and  there  are  few  things  more  keenly  felt  by  the  itudent  of  Northern 
literature,  or  a  mind  strongly  alive  to  the  tame  qualities  as  they  are  re* 
tained  in  the  language  of  Germany,  than  that  all  these  ezodkneef 
should  have  disappeared  in  our  own.  But  it  will  be  better  to  renuun 
silent  on  a  subject  of  such  vain  regret,  and  to  avail  ounelves  of  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  it*  It  is  ospable 
of  demonstration,  that  in  the  golden  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  litentoR^ 
the  oera  of  Alfred,  the  language  of  wriUen  composition  was  stable  hi  its 
character,  and  to  all  appearance  continued  so  till  the  cultivation  of  it 
among  the  learned  became  no  longer  an  object  of  emulation.  The 
mutations  that  ensued,  it  has  been  already  asserted,  were  not  the  rendt 
of  any  capricious  feeling,  acknowledging  no  general  principle  of  actioD ; 
but  a  revolution  effected  upon  certain  and  determinate  laws,  which, 
however  undefined  in  their  origin,  are  sufficiently  evident  in  their  con- 
sequences. The  general  result  has  been,  a  language  whose  grammatletl 
rules  have  been  long  ascertained,  at  least  in  every  particular  bearing 
upon  the  present  sulyect ;  and  we  are  thus  supplied  with  two  unvaiying 
standards  of  appeal  at  the  extremes  of  the  inquiry.  Now,  in  such  t 
state  of  the  question,  it  will  be  obvious  that  every  word  which  hu 
retained  to  our  own  times  the  orthography  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  must  during  the  intervening  periods  have  preserved  is 
the  enunciation  a  general  niniilarity  of  sound ;  and  that  however  di£Re^ 
ently  it  may  be  written,  or  whatever  ailditional  letters  or  variations  of 
them  may  have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  transcribers,  there  eodd 
have  been  only  one  legitimate  form  of  its  orthography.  The  changes 
introduced  could  only  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
orthography  with  the  sounds  emitted  in  delivery ;  and  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  in  any  degree  indicative  of  a  fluctuation  in  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  them.  In  another  numerous  class  of  words,  it  is  eqoallj 
clear  that  a  change  of  orthography  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms  hu 
arisen  solely  from  the  abolition  of  the  accentual  marks  which  diitin- 
guished  the  long  and  short  syllables.  As  a  substitute  for  the  fonner, 
the  Norman  scribes,  or  at  least  the  disciples  of  the  Norman  school  of 
writing,  had  recourse  to  the  analogy  which  governed  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  have  sprung  from  ob- 
serving the  same  form  in  writing  a  certain  number  of  letters  difierentlj 
enounced  and  bearing  a  different  meaning,  they  elongated  the  word,  or 
attached  as  it  were  an  accent  instead  of  superscribing  it  From  hence 
has  emanated  an  extensive  list  of  terms,  having  final  e's  and  duplieste 
consonants ;  and  which  were  no  more  the  representatives  of  additional 
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Eiblet,  than  the  aciite  or  grave  accent  in  tbe  Greek  languages  is  a 
It  of  metrical  quantity"".  Of  those  variations  which  arose  from 
•^ioii,  a  change  in  the  enunciation,  or  from  the  adoption  of  a  new 
combination  of  letters  for  the  same  sounil.  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
briefly:  and  a  diligent  compkriaon  of  our  early  texts,  and  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  analogies  which  have  prevailed  in  the  constitution 
of  words,  can  alone  enable  us  to  speak  decisively.  But  with  this  know- 
ledge before  us  of  the  real  state  of  the  question,  it  is  high  lime  to  re- 
lieve iiursclves  of  the  arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  by  a  critic  wholly 
iguuraut  of  the  first  principles  by  which  language  is  regulated ;  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  fountain  head  of  "  English  umUfiled"  induced 
him  to  call  it  "  a  meagre  and  barren  jargon  which  was  iucapable  of  dis- 
charging its  functions,"  (though  possessing  all  the  natural  copiousness 
and  public  power  of  the  Greek);  and  whose  love  for  Ihc  lore  itself 
seenia  rather  to  have  arben  from  a  blind  admiration  of  (hose  barbaric 
innovations  whieli  make  it  repulsive  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  tBst«, 
than  from  any  feeling  of  tlic  excellences  that  adorn  it"''.  The  tram- 
mela  of  the  Ititsonian  school  can  on!]'  perpetuate  error,  by  justifying 
■be  preconceived  notions  of  -'confusion  and  anonuUies,"  from  the  very 
documents  that  ought  to  contain  a  refutation  of  such  opinions;  and  we 

^  never  hope  to  obtain  a  legitimate  series  of  specimens  duly  iliua- 
ng  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  language,  till  we  recur  to  the  same 
ciples  in  estal>lishing  our  texts  that  have  been  observed  by  eveiy 
editor  of  a  Greek  or  Human  classic.  With  such  a  system  for  our  guide, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  natural  order  which  prevailed  in  the  enunei- 
a^on  of  the  language,  restored  to  tlie  pages  recording  it ;  and  an  effect- 
ual check  imposed  upon  tlie  "  multiplying  spawn"  of  reprints,  which, 
ia  addition  to  all  the  errors  preserved  in  the  first  impression  from  the 
maitnacript,  uniformly  present  us  with  tlie  further  mistakes  of  tlie  ty- 
pographer. Whether  such  a  principle  was  felt  by  Warton,  in  the  suh- 
ctiMitioD  he  has  made  of  more  recent  forms  in  his  text,  for  the  unsettled 
onbography  of  his  manuscripts,  must  now  be  a  fruitless  inquiry  ;  but 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  ourselves,  that  Ids  specimens 
wmilil  have  been  more  inlelligible  to  the  ^e  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, if  enounced  by  a  modern,  than  the  transcripts  of  Mr.  Ritson  with 
oil  tlidr  scrupulous  fidelity. 

■*  Tlie  connne  of  thj*  »n  only  Iw       )ieriueeiiol'tucli  »«i1lecilonucde«irF'il 
impilon  ihat  Ihe       ind  impoie'd  upnn  -.  ibc  phati 
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niiv  I.  Otrivf-dfrim 
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The  gloesarial  notes  of  Warton  form  so  small  a  portion  of  his  laboun 
that  they  would  not  have  required  a  distinct  enumeratiooy  had  they  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ritson's  animadversion.     That  they  QOb- 
stituted  no  essential  part  of  his  undertaking,  that  his  general  views  of 
our  early  poetry,  and  his  opinions  upon  the  respective  merits  of  our 
poets,  would  have  been  as  accurate  and  perspicuous  without  subjoining 
a  single  glossarial  illustration,  or  failing  to  thrice  the  extent  in  which 
he  has  committed  himself,  will  be  felt  by  any  liberal  critic  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  examining  how  few  of  Warton's  positions  are  afiected 
by  these  deficiencies.     The  amount  of  obsolete  terms  in  any  eariy 
writer  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  general  mass  of  his  matter, 
that  his  genius  might  be  appreciated,  and  his  excellences  portrayed, 
by  a  person  unable  to  refer  to  a  single  gloss  on  the  text.     The  aisifft- 
ance  thus  acquired  may  develope  particular  beauties,  or  give  a  fimer 
comprehension  of  their  effect ;  but  the  poetry  which  depends  for  its 
merit  upon  the  felicity  of  single  phrases,  whose  import  is  only  to  be 
gathered  from  isolated  terms,  can  scarcely  sufier  by  our  want  of  ability 
to  detect  its  disjointed  meaning.     For  every  purpose  of  an  historian, 
Warton's  skill  in  glossography  was  certainly  sufficient ;  and  if  not  co- 
extensive with  the  vaunted  acquirements'^^  of  his  opponent,  it  will 
hardly  rank  him  lower  in  the  scale  of  such  attainments  than  the  pUm 
allotted  his  adversary.    There  are  few  men  at  the  present  day  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  this  subject,  that  will  think  otherwise  than 
lightly  of  the  *'  utmost  care  observed  in  the  glossary  "  to  the  Metrical 
Romances ;  and  no  one  who  has  advanced  to  any  proficiency  in  the 
study,  who  will  not  readily  acknowledge  the  easy  nature  of  such  la*' 
hours,  how  little  of  success  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  mental 
energy,  the  effort  of  genius  rather  than  passive  industry. 


It  now  only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  plan  upon  which  the 
present  Edition  has  been  conducted.  The  text  of  Warton  has  been 
scrupulously  preserved  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  cor- 
rections, of  which  notice  is  given  by  the  interpolations  being  printed 


>«>  Whenever  Mr.  Ritson  felt  disposed 
to  read  a  lecture  on  glossography,  Mr.  El- 
lis was  usually  summoned  before  the  ma- 
gisterial chair.  The  following  amusing  spe- 
cimen may  be  cited  by  way  of  example : 
"Than  teyde  the  hoy,  Nys  he  but  a  wrecche? 

What  thar  any  man  of  hym  recche? 
Mister  Ellis  hath  strangely  misconceive'd 
this  simple  passage ;  supposeing  owreehB 
as  it  is  there  printed  [i.  e.  in  Ways  Fab- 
liaux] to  be  one  word,  and  the  meaning 
'  He  is  not  without  his  revenge  (i.  e.  com- 
pentation)  whatever  any  man  may  think 


of  him.'  The  boy  however  maidlestly 
intends  our  seedy  knight  no  oompliiBCBt 
in  the  question  he  adu :  <  Is  he  angfal,' 
says  he,  '  but  a  wretch  (or  begerly  rM- 
cal)  ?  What  does  any  one  care  forhin'f 
Now  nmtple  as  this  passage  may  be,  Mr. 
Ritson  has  contrived  to  "  mitcooccive**  it 
in  two  places :  fint  by  affixing  a  noM  ti 
interrogation  to  toreceA«;  and  tecondly  by 
overlookhig  the  verb  "thar"  (need).  This 
obsolete  term  occurs  firequently  in  Mr. 
Ritson*a  volumes,  but  finds  no  place  iaUi 
glossary. 


j 
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wttluD  brackets.  Tbe  specimens  of  early  poetry  have  been  either  col- 
Uled  with  MSS.  in  the  Britisb  Museum '",  or  copied  from  editions  of 
Rcknowlodf^  fidelity"*;  and  the  glosssrial  notes  corrected  wherever 
the  editor's  aliility  was  equal  to  the  task.  But  less  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  latter  subject  than  would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed 
npon  it,  from  an  intention  long  entertained  of  giving  a  general  glossary 
to  the  whole  work,  which  should  embrace  Warton's  numerous  omia- 
stona.  The  additional  notes  are  such  as  appeared  necessary,  either  for 
illiMtration  or  emendation  of  the  subjects  noticed :  but  the  editor  was 
eariy  tonght  that  the  former  would  comprise  a  small  part  of  his  dutiea, 
since,  however  lavish  Wartou  may  appear  in  the  communication  of  his 
■OAtt^r,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  trace  him  through  his 
SDthorities,  that  he  has  been  parsimonious  rather  than  prodigal  iu  the 
nae  of  his  resources.  With  such  a  hint,  it  was  therefore  considered  in- 
cntnbent  to  give  no  a<lditiunal  illustration  which  could  by  possibility 
have  been  within  his  knowledge.  To  the  First  Dissertation  such  notes 
have  Iwea  added  as  could  be  conveniently  introduced  without  inter- 
fering with  Warton'a  theory;  Die  Second  is  so  complete  in  itself,  that 
the  editor  has  been  unable  to  detect  in  the  more  recent  labours  of  Eich- 
hora,  HtMiren,  Turner  and  Iterrington,  any  omission  which  may  not  be 
conaidered  as  intentional.  The  Third  relates  to  a  subject  of  which  War- 
toD  has  rsther  uncovered  the  surface  than  explored  the  depths  ;  and 
which,  notwithatandiiig  the  subsequent  and  important  labours  of  Mr. 
Oouce,  still  awaits  a  further  investigation.  In  this  Edition,  however,  it 
has  b»en  made  to  fullow  those  originally  prefixed  by  Warton  to  his  first 
volume,  from  a  oonvietion  that  it  will  be  found  equally  useful  in  prepa- 
ring the  reader's  mind  for  the  topics  dbcussed  in  tlie  succeeding  pages. 

Bal  though  thus  compelled  to  speak  of  his  own  labours  as  first  in  the 
onter  of  time,  and  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  work,  the 
cdhoc  bw  the  pleasing  task  of  communicating  that  the  most  important 
OOatributioDs  to  these  volumes  have  flowed  from  other  sources.  Nearly 
IIm  whale  of  Warton's  first  and  second  volume  had  been  sent  to  the 
proa  when  the  publisher  acquired  by  purchase  the  pu])era  of  Mr.  Park, 
■  gentlenuui  whose  general  airquaintance  with  early  English  literature 
b  too  well  known  to  need  remark,  and  whose  attention  for  many  years 

>M  Mr.  Puh'i  cotLitiona  of  the  Oiford  cand.   [In  the 

U6S.  •rill  Iw  lbun<i  u  the  end  at  the  re-  339— 3S0.]Itli 

•pKIln     voluniH    cdnliiniriK    Wirtox')  rrotn  Wutan'i 

MMCrlplv      [Then  CDJUlioni  ire   noir  da  nf  the  Aril 

Its  Ilie  teil.]  gHtllered  at  [he 

(III  Hciion,an  (he  RtiwIrUn  coti-  linikint),  llul 

»}  (arm*  so  •xception.     Ii  wsi  oti-  inl^Ecl  might  form 

IjlMcndH  tothniiT  thi*ch*pltr  into  of  the  qnnlian  ithi 

■MMdIii  bat  ■  Mw  tUttilon  of  (he  hit  deeition. 
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has  been  directed  to  an  improved  edition  of  the  History  of  F^ngliJi 
Poetry.  Among  the  accessions  thus  obtained  were  found  some  Tahi- 
able  remarks  by  Mr.  Ritson,  Mr.  Douce,  and  an  extract  of  every  thing 
worthy  of  notice  iu  the  copious  notes  of  Dr.  Ashby  >*S  and  an  extensive 
body  of  illustrations  either  collected  or  written  by  Mr.  Park,  of  which 
it  would  be  presumption  in  a  person  so  little  qualified  as  their  present 
editor  to  offer  an  opinion.  To  have  incorporated  this  newly  acquired 
matter  iu  the  respective  pages  to  which  it  refers  was  found  impossible, 
without  cancelling  nearly  the  whole  impression,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  subjoined  in  the  shape  of  additional  notes  at  the  close  of  each 
volume*.  Fortunately,  however,  the  greater  share  of  Mr.  Park's  com- 
mentary was  directed  to  the  contents  of  Warton's  Third  Volumey  and 
was  consequently  obtained  iu  time  to  be  inserted  beneath  the  original 
text  For  this  portion  of  the  edition,  indeed,  Mr.  Ptok  may  be  considered 
responsible,  as  the  editor's  notes  were  withdrawn  wherever  they  touched 
upon  a  common  subject,  and  those  remaining  are  too  few  to  need  any 
specific  mention.  It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  if  such  an  oppor- 
tunity had  presented  itself  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  work ;  but  however 
much  might  have  been  gained  by  having  the  same  information  oom- 
municatcd  in  a  more  pleasing  form,  this  was  not  thought  sufficient  to 
countervail  the  objection  that  might  have  been  brought  against  the 
work  for  its  extensive  repetitions.  Wherever  therefore  Mr.  Park's 
remarks  on  the  previous  volumes  referred  to  a  conunon  subject  without 
supplying  any  further  illustration  of  it,  they  have  been  suppressed:  bat 
this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  animadversions  of  a  sectarian  tendency, 
and  one  or  two  notes  copied  from  other  writers,  and  obviously  inacco- 
rate,  forms  the  whole  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye. 

In  the  progress  of  his  duties,  a  variety  of  subjects  presented  them- 
selves to  the  editors  mind,  as  requiring  some  further  illustration  than 
could  be  lawfully  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  note ;  and  under 
this  impression  he  more  than  once  ventured  to  promise  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  at  issue,  in  some  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 
But  the  materials  connected  with  these  topics  have  so  grown  under  his 
hands,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  intention,  and  to 
reserve  for  a  separate  and  future  undertaking  the  inquiries  to  iriiich 
they  relate.  The  promised  account  of  the  distinctions  of  dialect  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the  state  of  their  poetry  i^,  has  been 

>*  The  papers  of  Dr.  Ashby  were  also  they  will  bear  no  comparison,  as  to  vahM 

purchased  at  the  same  time  (at  no  small  and  importance,  with  those  of  Mr.  Frice^ 

expense) ;  but  they  were  not  found  to  con-  — R.T.] 

tain  anything  of  consequence  which  had  ^^  The  Anglo-Saxon  ode  given  at  p> 

not  been  previously  used  by  Mr.  Park.  Ixvi.    will    be    considered    a    substitBtt 

*  [In  the  preM;nt  edition  they  are  in-  perhaps  for  this  omission.    One  of  tkc 

corporatcd.    It  is  admitted,  however,  thai  obscurities  in^that  poem  may  be  nntvcd 


] 
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^Mipftrt  withheld  Tor  tlif  some  reasons;  and  partly  from  a  knowledge 

HlHNeriuently  obtainMl  that  the  subject  was  in  much  better  hands.     A 

volume  ronUiiniiig  numerous  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 

Nonnan  poetry,  with  translations  and  illustrations  by  the  Rev>  J.  J> 

Conybeare,  is  or  the  eve  of  publication*. 


■■  Note  omitted  at  p.  (76.)  1. 1. 

For  the  same  reason  (want  of  space)  it  haa  been  found  necessary  to 
omit  any  exaniiniition  of  the  general  style  of  the  romantie  talc,  and  the 
titne  anil  colouring  of  it^  events,  as  compared  with  simitar  productions 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  laltf  r  indeed  are  only  preserved  to  us  in 
till?  nte^re  notices  of  the  grammarians ;  but  even  these  inadequate 
memoriBia  irootAiD  the  traces  of  all  those  lineaments  which  have  been 
supposed  to  confer  an  original  character  upon  the  poetry  of  modem 
Europe.  The  same  love  of  adventure,  of  heroic  enterprise,  and  gallant 
daring ;  the  same  fondness  for  extraordinary  incident  and  marvellous 
agency  obtrudes  itself  at  every  step  :  and  to  take  one  example  out  of 
luany,  the  Life  of  Perseus  might  be  made  to  pass  for  the  ouUine  of  an 
old  romance  or  the  story  of  a  genuine  chevalier  preux.  Let  the  reader 
only  remember  the  illegitimate  but  royal  descent  of  this  hero,  his  ex* 
poaiire  to  almost  certain  death  in  infancy,  his  providential  escape,  the 
agapitatity  of  Dictys,  the  criminal  artifices  of  Polydectes.  the  gallant 
'~~w  by  which  the  unsuspecting  stranger  hopes  to  lessen  his  obligation 
the  royal  house  of  Seriphus,  the  consequences  of  that  vow,  the  aid 
receivea  from  a  god  and  goddess,  the  stratagem  by  which  he  gains 
*li  power  over  the  monstrous  daughter  of  Phorcys — who  alone  can  in- 
struct him  in  the  road  which  leads  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Nymphs — the 
gifts  conferred  upon  him  by  the  latter,  the  magic  scrip  (which  is  to 
cuncnal  the  Gorgou's  bead  without  undergoing  petrifaction),  the  winged 
aaudalii  (which  are  to  transport  him  through  the  air),  the  helmet  of 
Pluto  (which  is  to  render  him  invisible),  the  sword  of  Mercury,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  of  Vulcan,  and  the  assistance  given  him  by 
Minerva  in  his  encounter  with  the  terrific  object  of  his  pumuit, — let 
ihv  reader  only  recall  these  circumstances  to  his  memory,  and  he  will 
inxtantly  rccc^nise  the  common  details  of  early  European  romance. 
.\gain :  his  punishment  of  the  inhospitable  and  wily  Atla-s  the  rescue 
of  Audromeda,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  monster  about  to  devour  her ; 
the  rivalry  and  defeat  of  Phineus,  the  delivery  of  Danoe  from  the  lust 
of  Pojydeetrs,  and  the  ultimate  succession  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of 
Arp«.  which  he  forgoes  that  he  may  become  the  founder  of  another 
kingdom ,^-oDly  coniplete  the  train  of  events,  which  make  up  the  suc- 
BMsful  couree  of  a  modern  hero's  adventures.  A  mere  change  of 
RVi)r«  and  places, — with  the  substitution  of  a  dwarf  for  Mercury,  and 
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a  fairy  for  Minerva,  of  a  giantess  for  the  Phorcydes,  of  a  mild  enchan- 
tress for  the  Nymphs,  a  magician  for  Atlas,  and  the  terrific  flash  of  the 
hero's  eyes  for  the  petrifying  power  of  Medusa's  head — an  Icelandic 
romance  would  say  "  at  hafa  segishialmr  i  augom,** — with  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  all  the  pageantry  of  feudal  manners,  would  give  us  a  ro- 
mance, which,  for  variety  of  incident  and  the  prolific  use  of  supenata- 
ral  agency,  might  vie  with  any  popular  production  of  the  middle-age* 
The  extraordinary  properties  of  the  sandals  and  helmet  have  already 
been  shown  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  wonders  of  mo- 
dem romance ;  the  sword  of  Mercury  was  called  Harp6,  as  that  of 
Arthur  was  named  Excalibor ;  while  to  prove  the  affinity  of  this  sin- 
gular story  with  the  genuine  elements  of  popular  fiction,  all  its  inci- 
dents are  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  the  Northern  Sigurdr,  or  the  Nea- 
politan tale  of  Lo  Dragone  (Pentamerone,  Giorn.  iv.  Nov.  85.). 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  the  present  subject,  upon 
which  a  similar  silence  has  been  observed,  and  found  exclusively  in 
modern  romance, — the  tone  of  chivalric  devotion  to  the  commands 
and  wishes  of  the  softer  sex,  and  the  general  spirit  of  gallantry,  which 
without  the  influence  of  passion  acknowledged  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. On  a  future  occasion  it  will  be  shown,  that  in  considering  this 
question,  the  expressions  of  Tacitus  in  his  Germany  have  been  too 
literally  interpreted.  There  is  little  in  this  valuable  tract,  relative  to 
the  female  sex,  which  does  not  find  a  parallel  in  the  institutions  of 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  wherever  we  find  a  notice  of  them, 
under  a  similar  degree  of  civilization.  The  respect  paid  to  female  in- 
spiration ought  not  to  receive  a  more  enlarged  acceptation  than  is 
given  to  the  remark  of  Pythagoras :  *'  He  further  observed,  that  the 

inventor  of  names perceiving  the  genus  of  women  is  most  adapted 

to  piety,  gave  to  each  of  their  ages  the  appellation  of  some  Deity.  In 
conformity  to  which  also,  the  oracles  in  Dodona  and  at  Delphi  are 
unfolded  into  light  by  a  woman."  (Iamb.  Life  of  Pythagoras,  c  xi. 
Taylor*s  Transl.)  Indeed  the  customs  of  the  Doric  States  have  been 
wholly  overlooked  in  settling  this  question,  and  the  Attic  or  Ionic 
system  of  seclusion  taken  for  the  general  practice  of  all  Greece  f.  h 
there  any  thing  in  Tacitus  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  fenude  rights, 
than  t^e  apophthegm  of  Gorgo  preserved  by  Plutarch  (and  quoted 
from  memory)  ?  **  Of  all  your  sex  in  Greece,"  said  a  stranger,  '*  too 
Lacedeemonian  women  alone  govern  the  men."  «  True,"  replied 
Gorgo ;  "  but  then  we  alone  are  the  mothers  of  men."  The  elder  Cato 
met  a  similar  charge  by  observing, — "  Omnes  .homines  mulieribus  im- 
perant,  nos  omnibus  hominibus,  nobis  mulieres."  But  here  again  it 
was  insufficient  to  check  those  results  so  mournfully  portrayed  by 
Tacitus  in  his  Annals  and  his  History.  If,  however,  this  feeling  were 
of  Northern  or  Germanic  origin,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  it 
would  be  most  apparent  among  those  nations  who  were  last  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  who  are  known  to  have  preserved  so  many  of  their 
ancient  opinions.  Now  Mr.  Miiller,  who  has  just  risen  from  the  per- 
usal of  all  the  Northern  Sagas,  assures  us,  that  th^re  is  no  trace  of 
romantic  gallantry  in  any  of  these  productions :  and  it  is  clear  from 
his  analysis  of  many,  that  the  Scandinavian  women  in  early  times  were 

•  [See  KeighUey's  Mythology,  ed.  2.  and  Private  Life  of  the  Andent  Gracks,** 
p.  414.]  a  translation  of  which  hai  been  hiclj 

t  [See  Dr.  Heinrich  Base's  *'  Public       published,— R.T.] 
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i.^i.'H  ani]  buffeted  with  as  little  compunction  as  Amroo  and  Morfri 
.-lignlc  Ilila,  (See  Antar,  i.  33t.  ii."!-)  We  might  with  equal  pro- 
I  ririy  altcnipt  to  trace  tn  the  forests  of  Germany  all  the  subtleties  of 
i)i>.'  6<.'hulaslic  pUilosuphy  (and  which  arose  in  the  same  age  as  the 
■  oiirts  of  Love),  as  (o  daim  for  their  inhabitaots  that  reverence  and 
ndnralion  of  the  female  sex  which  has  descended  to  our  own  times. 
Thit  drfereuce  tn  female  rights  and  the  cfltahliahnient  of  an  er|iialiiy 
tietween  the  sexeB  have  in  their  origin  been  wholly  independent  of 
love  as  a  passion,  (whose  language  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations 
has  been  the  some.)  and  are  nianifeslly  the  offspring  of  that  dispensa- 
tion which  has  purified  religion  of  every  sensual  rite,  and  which,  by 
spintualiiing  all  imr  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  future  existence,  has  shed 
the  same  retlning  influence*  on  our  present  institutions:  "  L'amour  de 
Oieu  et  des  dames"  was  not  a  mere  form. 


[■Set  Aikin'i  Epiilica  an  Women,  1810;  Ep.  iil.  1.  2tB.} 


THE  GeNEALOGIE 


I  nibjoin  Ihe  fcneabgy  from  (hi^  Edda  of  Suorro  Slurleson  la  which  I  her* 
alluded  ill  my  note  (p.  75,) ;  and  if  I  am  ''■ght  in  Btmpoaing  that  it  was  over- 
looked formerly  by  Mr.  Conybesre  and  Mr.  Price  in  (Iicir  iriquiriKa  relative  to 
the  mvlhic  penonagn  of  Anelo-SuiHiii  poetry  in  which  I  had  the  pleamre  to 
partinptle,  and  recently  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  the  very  itileretliiig  disquiaitioni  In 
which  he  has  lo  ably  followed  up  these  investigation  a,  I  shall  be  ^lad  that  It 
baa  ano«  more  fallen  in  m^-  way  to  rantribiite  atiyihing  lo  the  elucidslioti  of  a 
Mtion  which  long  ago  intereated  me,  when  I  was  iirst  led  lo  suggest  that 
,  ,0«r-Dlf  was  the  Beaw  of  the  Saxon  genealogies. 

'  Whether  we  are  lo  consider  the  names  in  these  genealogies  as  those  of  per- 
~~l|;n  having  really  existed,  and  indebted  for  their  supematural  allnbulei  lo 
'itionary  naggeration,^ — or  of  the  mythic  penonilicalions  of  principles  or 
bate*  which  were  wonbipped  as  goda,  and  "  from  being  gnils,  have  simk 
into  epic  heroes,"  may  atlbid  mailer  tor  curious  speculation.  Mr.  Keinble  ap' 
pears  to  have  come  over  to  the  latter  opinion,  upon  grounds  whicli  ho  elates 
mueli  at  length  in  his  PoiticripL  [le  llicre  suggests  that  Beow  iiiigbt  have 
bed)  the  principle  of  fertilily,  or  god  of  harvest,  \ai  Eostre  was  the  goddess  of 
ipring,)  whence  his  connection  with  Sceaf  ;>~that  Scildwa  was  an  appellative 
uftbe  Deity  asapro/rcfor;  Geata,  na  the  author  of  aliWancf;  nnd  ao  ofolhcn, 
ftttto  ettmological  conject>irG.  Me  concludes  that  when  alt  The  numei  are  re- 
jected mim  the  lists  "  which  are  mere  appellatives  ot  God,  there  remain  to  ut 
five  only,  Secafa,  Beovo.  Gent,  Finn,  and  Woden ;"  "  of  these  hve  the  two  last 
and  Uin*  firet  seem  respectively  classed  together,  and  denote  the  active, 
Mioring  godhead,  and  the  fruitful  increase-giving  ^head."  p.  xxvi. ;  and  he 
Uicnoe  argues  "  that  the  three  first  are  names  of  Woden  himself  in  one  of  his 
characters, — and  the  two  last  in  another  of  hi>  characters."  Yet  though  eri- 
ftouslly  "  mere  apprllutives  of  God,"  he  nevertheleaH  looks  upon  all  the  name* 
M  baring  acquired  jiertonaliiy,  and  thus  been  "  initoduced  into  epic  poetry, 
aoJ  rtpteaeutcd  bj  gods  lo  be  worshipped  with  altars  and  sacrifice,  unbl 
Cbristtanily,  hy  ovuluniing  the  old  creed,  reduced  ihem  to  the  rank  of  heroes." 

I  confess,  however,  that  mch  a  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  mc  rather  to 
originals  in  notions  derived  from  philosophical  tpcculation  or  later  (chrnies  of 
(heolvgy,  involving  even  the  meaning  of  the  lermi  ■  person'  and  '  pcrionality,' 
than  in  what  can  be  conceived  of  a  barbarous  people  in  sucb  eat\>|  amtsa-. 
and  I  ahauld  still  be  incUned,  instead  of  attributing  to  tbeii  ActVies  \V\a 
l4aal  vri^n,  to  icek  hr  iheio  at  reaJly  distinct  persoas,  ot  vVoM  in^tijlttdi 
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NOTE  ON  THE  NORTHERN  GENEALOGIES. 


existence  traces  may  perhaps  still 
north. 

Edila  of  Snorro  Sturleson. 


be  found  among  the  earliest  records  of  tbr 


Edit.ofUesenius. 

Sirt' 

Lovide 

Henrt'de 

Wvngethor 

Wiiigener 

Moda 

Mage 

Ccspheth 

Liedin?, 
(Livding) 

Alhra, 

(Annann) 
Urmann 
Modar 
Skialdun, 

{nobis  Skiold) 

I>IAFF, 

{nobis  Bjar) 


J  at 
GudolfT 

Finn 
FriallafT, 
(no&MFriedlieflO 

VoDIN, 

{nobis  Odinn) 
Wegdeck 
Viturgils 
na*ldeck 
Brand 
Freawine 
Sigpe 
Igrir 


Goranssoti' s  edit. 

Sif,  thTiybill 
Lorrithi 

Vingithor 

Vingcncr 

Moda 

Mage 

Si'fsnieg 


Bcdvig 

Atra, 

{nobis  Annan) 
Itrman 
Eremodr 
Skialldun, 

{nobis  Skiolld) 

BlAF, 

{nobis  Bear) 


Jat 
Gudolfr 

Finr 
Frialafr, 
(nobis  Fridleif ) 

VODDEN, 

{nobis  O^tn) 

Odin*t  4  tons, 
Vegdreg 
Beldeg 
^      nobis  Baldr 
Sigi 
Skiolld 


Saxon  Chron. 
Jn.  854.      . 

Adam 

Scth 

Fnoh 

Jared 

Matiisalem 

Lamcch 

Noe 

Sceaf, 
[id  eat,  filiut 
Noe],  &c 

Bedwig 

Hwala 

Hathra 

Itermon 

Heremod 

Sceldwa 

Beaw 


Tstwa 

Geat 

Godwulf 

Finn 

Frithuwulf 

Freawine 

Frithuwald 

Woden 


{ 


TeztniRoflRrasis: 
Wetsex  gemeaL 
Adam,  &c. 


Mathusal 
Lamec 

Sceaf,  Sesce^ 
fuit  filius  No« 
natui  in  ArcA 

Bedwig 

Hadra 

Heraman 
Heremod 
Scealdwa 

Beaw 


Tethwa 
Eata 
Godulf,  [aliis 

Oeta] 
Finn 

Frealaf 


Bseldaeg 
Brond 
Frithugar 
Freawine 

Gewis 

£sla 

Elesa 

Cerdic 

Creoda 

Cynric 

Ceaw]in[Celm 

Cuthwine 

Cuthaf-wulf] 

Ceolwald 

Cenred 


WoDBN  Frea- 

Bfudaeg 

Brand 

Freodegar 

Freawine 

Wig 

Gewis 

EsU 

Elesa 

Cerdic 

Creoda 

Cynric 

Ccawlin 

Cudwine 

Cutha 

Ceolward 

Cenred 


MS,  Trin. 

Noah. 
Japhet. 


Strepheuii. 


Bedegiut. 

Guala. 

Hadra. 

Stemodiut. 

Sceph. 

Scefdius. 

BOERINUS. 


Nenniut, 
Gunn'te^it. 

Geta,  quifitit 
fiUuM  dei. 
Foleguald. 
Finn. 
Fredair. 
Frealof. 

WODEK. 

Gnechta. 


Guicta. 
Guict^lii. 
H§np*i  & 


Thus  "  Beaf  and  Beir  *'  are  not  to  be  *'  at  once  rejected  as  None  Uondeis, 
occurring  only  in  the  Fomaldar  Sog,"  as  Mr.  Kemble  (Poaticripty  P*  3diL)  bad 
supposed.  Buri,  mentioned  bv  him  at  p.  xxv.  as  a  proffenitor  of  Wodan,  is  • 
name  also  having  some  resemblance  to  Boerinus.  LiMnf,  in  the  edteicn  of 
ReseniuB,  may  have  been  the  error  of  a  transcriber  for  Bedwig;  MjufMbM^n^ 
pheus  hsM  been  for  Scepheus^  Stemodius  either  for  Itermon  or  Heremod*  end 
Folepald  in  Gale  for  Folcpdb,  who  in  Nenniut  takes  the  place  of  GodnK 
This  Bubiect  will  probably  receive  tother  illustration  whenever  Bfr.  Thom 
BhM  puUith  his  translation,  with  notet  and  cudditic(ntf  of  La^^^enbeig't  TifaiaDU 
Hitknj  of  England  during  the  Saaum  v«no^— ^Tkt\.oiu 
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ORIGIN   OF   ROMANTIC   FICTION 


IN    EUROPE. 


DISSERTATION    I. 

1  HAT  peculiar  ami  arbitrary  species  of  Fiction  which  we  cominonlj- 
call  Homantic,  was  entirely  uiiknoijvn  tu  the  writt'rs  uf  Ctvecti  aiiil 
Home*.  It  appears  to  liave  bceti  ini]>orte«l  into  £uroj>c  by  a  people, 
whose  modes  ortLinJung,  and  liabits  of  inventioD,  are  not  natural  to 
thai  country.  It  is  gpnemlly  supposed  to  liave  been  borrowwl  from  the 
Arabiansf.  But  this  origin  has  not  been  liitlierto  perhaps  examined 
or  Beoertaincl  with  a  sutlicient  degree  of  oecuraey.  It  is  my  present 
design,  by  a  more  distinct  and  extended  inquiry  than  lias  yet  tieen  ap- 
pUcd  to  the  subject,  to  trace  the  manner  and  the  period  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  popular  belief,  the  oral  poetrj',  and  the  literature,  of  tlie 
Europeans- 
it  is  an  established  masim  of  modern  criticism  that  the  fictions  of 


■  ["  It  annot  \n  true,"  uyt  iUiMn, 

<  wirlMn  of  Oic««  aad  lt«n« ;  lincc , 
-  Lli.iat  MRiideriDf;  Ihc  IHu),  Udyucjr, 
Vzirid,ae.  In  Ibal  point  of  "rlew.wphnvp 

bit  witUa  thmt  denomination :  u  the  pu- 
tanl  of  lUplinia  and  Chio*  by  LanRnii 
(!•  iGKhiopiekt  iiT  Htriodaru* ;  Xeftophon'i 
EphnUn  lllatorj."  ftc  ftc.  (MS.  Dole  In 
ItF.  Riinc'i  I'Dpjr  of  Warton't  Hialory, 
puFiliavd  from  RiUon'i  library.)  To 
ihrH  [ciMllirctiatu,  Mr.  Dour*  tuu  added 
the  ronuDrr  of  Apolelui ;  the  lovei  of 
''MiDphoD  and  Lenappc,  bf  Achilln  Ta- 
'  "1  ,  and  Ihc  vrry  niiioDi  Adtenturei  of 
.  .>Jaii«  and  Sioooii,  or  Die  Bab;loaic 
iiuxw,  of  whidi  an  epitotnii  i>  prne  nad 
PlwUiH  iB  bii  BibliothMv,  Cod.  xciv. 
"T^"  «*•  Mr.  P„  "  la  pcrhapt  Ibe 


of  Itarobg  in  the  midiUe  agei  (tayt  Gib- 
bon. Decline  and  Fill,)  aie  illuiLralvd  by 
Mi.  ThoQiai  Warlon  with  the  laile  of  a 
poet,  and  (he  minule  diligence  uF  an  anli- 
quarinn.  I  hare  deri*rd  niafh  inilniciion 
fVom  (he  two  iHineddluertationx  pix'tfted 
10  Ihe  flm  Tolame  at  hia  Hiiiory  of  En- 
glish Poeitr."— Park.] 

[This  ii  a  men  caril  of  Mr.  RiUun'a, 
who  could  not  ttllrvr  a  uholar  of  Warton'* 
aitainmtnu  lo  ha^e  been  unarqualnled 
with  Ibeat  erolic  noTeli.  Seireral  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  toI.  11.  Seel.  »il.  note  » 
(Kcond  lerlo).  In  the  diuertathm  on  Ro- 
mance and  Minilrelay,  Wuton  la  eten  re- 
proached A>r  deicribinginotheT — the  lorci 
ofClilopbon  and  Leocippe — aa  a  "  poetieal 
novel  of  Greece."  In  fart,  it  ))  maniAil 
from  thii  eipreuioo,  that  Warton  ehoae  lo 
eiclude  ih!)  and  rimllai  productioni  frooi 
the  aae  oC  nmanlle  JIHIeiu.—Pmec.] 

I  [See  Hurt,  TraiiC  de  I'Origine  det 
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DISSERTATION    I. 


Arabian  imagination  were  communicated  to  the  western  woild  by 
means  of  the  Crusades.  Undoubtedly  those  expeditions  gready  con- 
tributed to  propagate  this  mode  of  fabling  in  Europe.  But  it  is  en- 
dent  (although  a  circumstance  which  certainly  makes  no  material  dif- 
ference as  to  the  principles  here  established,)  that  these  fancies  were 
introduced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  Saracens,  or  Arabians, 
having  been  for  some  time  seated  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Afiiea, 
entered  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century*.  Of  tliis 
country  they  soon  effected  a  complete  conquest ;  and  imposing  their 
religion,  language,  and  customs,  upon  the  inhabitants,  erected  a  royal 
seat  in  the  capital  city  of  Cordova*. 

That  by  means  of  this  establishment  they  first  revived  the  meaea 
of  Greece  in  Europe,  will  be  proved  at  large  in  another  place  ^ :  and  it 
is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  at  the  same  time  they  disseminated  those 
extravagant  inventions  which  were  so  peculiar  to  their  romantic  and 
creative  genius.  A  manuscript  cited  by  Du  Cange  acquaints  us,  that 
the  Spaniards,  soon  after  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  entirdy 
neglected  the  study  of  the  Latin  language ;  and,  captivated  with  the 
novelty  of  the  oriental  books  imported  by  these  strangers,  suddenly 
adopted  an  unusual  pomp  of  style,  and  an  affected  elevation  of 
diction*^.  The  ideal  tales  of  these  Eastern  invaders,  recommended  by 
a  brilliancy  of  description,  a  variety  of  imagery,  and  an  exuberance  of 
invention,  hitherto  unknown  and  unfamiliar  to  the  cold  and  bsiren 
conceptions  of  a  western  climate,  were  eagerly  caught  up,  and  univo^ 
sally  diffused.  From  Spain,  by  the  communications  of  a  constant 
commercial  intercourse  through  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  ManeiOes, 
they  soon  passed  into  France  and  Italy  f. 

In  France,  no  province,  or  district,  seems  to  have  given  these  fictions 
of  the  Arabians  a  more  welcome  or  a  more  early  reception,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Armorica  j:  or  Basse-Bretagne,  now  Britany  § ;  for  no  part 


*  See  Almakin,  edit  Erpcnius,  p.  72. 

*  [The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Ara- 
bians becomes  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  events  recorded  in  history,  when 
it  is  considered  as  having  in  a  great  degree 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  di£FUsion  of  science 
and  art.  (See  this  illustrated  in  the  Ara- 
bian Antiquities  of  Spain,  by  J.C.  Murphy.) 
"  But  there  is  evidence,  though  not  the  most 
satisfactory/'  says  Mr.  Douce,  "  that  the 
fabulous  stories  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
existed  either  among  the  French  or  En- 
glish Britons,  before  the  conquest  of  Spain 
by  the  Arabians." — Park.] 

*>  See  the  second  Dissertation. 

c  "  Arablco  eloquio  sublimati"  &c.  Du 
Cang.  Gloss.  Med.  Inf.  Latinitat.  torn.  i. 
Prsef.  p.  xxvii.  §  31. 

f  [Ritson  avers,  that  there  is  not  one 
single  French  romance  now  extant,  and 


but  one  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer, 
which  existed  before  the  firatCrutade  un- 
der Godfrey  earl  of  Bologne,  tSitrwui 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1097.— PAiBii] 

\  [From  Ar  y-m6r  ucha\  L  e.  on  the 
upper  sea.  See  Jones's  Relicks  of  die 
Welsh  Bards.— Park.] 

§  ["  The  laws  of  this  country,**  Mys  Rit- 
son, "  were  anciently  very  celebratiBd,  sl- 
though  not  one,  nor  even  the  amaUest  ve*- 
tige  of  one,  in  its  vernacular  langiuige(t 
dialect  of  the  Britanno-Celdc)  ii  knoim 
to  exist.  The  Bretons  have  but  one  single 
poem,  of  any  consequence,  in  their  nedtc 
idiom,  ancient  or  modem :  the  predktiofli 
of  a  pretended  prophet,  named  Owin^sft 
the  MS.  whereof  is  dated  1450.**  Notes 
to  Metric  Rom.  iii.  339.  Ritaon  afte^ 
wards  expresses  his  belief,  that  by  Bre- 
tagne  and  Bretons  were  meant  the  isUnl 
and  inhabitanU  of  Gnat  Britain.    At  tbc 
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Ill 


of  France  can  boast  so  great  a  number  of  antient  romances  ^  Many- 
poems  of  high  antiquity,  composed  by  the  Armorican  bards,  still 
'emain*^,  and  are  frequently  cited  by  Father  Lobineau  in  his  learned 


ame  dine,  it  does  not  (he  thinks)  appear, 
that  any  toch  lays  are  presenred  in  Wales 
soy  more  than  in  Basse- Bretagne,  if,  in 
bu,  they  ever  existed  in  either  country. 
Ibid.  p.  333.  In  his  Dissertation  on  Ro- 
msnce  and  Minstrelsy,  (p.  xxIt.)  Ritson 
adds  two  other  Armoric  poems  to  the  pre- 
dictioot  of  Gwinglaff,  viz.  the  life  of  Gwe- 
Dol^  abbot  of  Landevcnec,  one  of  their 
fiibuhras  saints;  and  a  little  dramatic  piece 
on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  our 
doughty  critic,  firom  being  too  positive  and 
too  peremptory,  had  cause  to  correct  his 
own  hallucinations  as  well  as  those  of 
others. — Park.] 

[See  the  '^Essau  Historiques  sur  les 
Bardej,"  &c  by  the  late  Abb6  de  la  Rue, 
torn.  L  pp.  1-100.  8vo.  Caen,  1834.— M.] 

'  the  reason  on  which  this  conclusion 
is  firanded,  will  appear  hereafter.  [*'  It  is 
difficult,'*  sajrs  Mr.  Douce,  "  to  conceive, 
dat  the  people  of  Britany  could  have  been 
inflnenced  by  the  Arabians  at  any  period." 

—PlEI.] 

'  In  t&  British  Museum  is  a  set  of  old 
French  tales  of  chivalry  in  verse,  written, 
SI  it  seems,  by  the  bards  of  Bretagne. 
im.  HarL  978.  107. 

[These  tales  were  not  written  by  the 
Wds  of  Bretagne,  but  by  a  poetess  of  the 
nsme  of  Marie  de  France,  of  whom  no- 
thing is  known.  In  one  of  these  lau  she 
-  names  kenelf,  and  says  that  most  of  her 
tiles  are  borrowed  from  the  old  British 
laii.  The  scenes  of  several  of  these  stories 
*n  laid  in  BreUigne,  which  appears  some- 
times to  mean  Britany  in  France,  and 
nnetimes  Great  Britain  *.  —Douce.] 

[Marie  is  not  mention,ed  in  Le  Grand's 
catalogae,  though  he  has  modernised  and 
pohU^ed  her  Fablet  in  French,  from  king 
Alfin^s  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  £sop. 
That  she  had  written  lays  seems  not  to 
haie  been  known  to  him.  M.  de  la  Rue 
has  given  a  list  of  her  lays  in  ArchseoL  xiii. 
41  They  are  twelve  in  number  and  one 
•f  diem  contains  1184  verses.  She  also 
vraie  a  history  or  tale  in  French  verse,  of 
St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  two  copies  of  which 
ve  is  the  British  Museum.  This  was  early 
tnnsiated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
OwsyneMiles(SirOwen).  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his 

Bpedmeos  of  early  English  Metrical  Ro- 
Winces,  has  introduced  an  abstract  or  ana- 

^  of  the  lays  of  Marie,  which  he  informs 

*  that  Ritson  either  neglected  to  read,  or 

«tt  onable  to  understand ;  since  he  de- 


nied their  Armorican  origin.  See  his  ob- 
servations, voL  i.  p.  137.  Mr.  Way  pub- 
lished an  elegant  version  of  the  fii-st  of 
these  lays  (Guigemar)  in  his  Fabliaux; 
and  Mr.  Ellis  printed  an  early  translation 
of  the  third  (Lai  le  Fresne)  from  the  Au- 
chinleck  MS.  in  his  Romance  Specimens. 
—Park.] 

"  Tristram  a  Wales"  is  mentioned, 
£l7l.b. 

Tristram  ki  bien  saveitHARPEiR. 

In  the  adventure  of  the  knight  Eliduc, 
f.  172.  b. 

En  Bretaine  ot  un  chevalier 
Prus,  d  curteis,  hardi,  d  fier. 

Again,  under  the  same  champion,  f.  173. 
II  tient  sun  chemin  tut  avant. 
A  la  roer  vient,  si  est  passes, 
En  Toteneis  est  arrives ; 
Plusurs  r6is  ot  en  la  tere, 
Entr'eus  eurent  estrif  d  guere, 
Vers  Excestre  en  eel  pais — 

Toteneis  is  Totness  in  Devonshire. — 
Under  the  knight  Milun,  f.  1G6. 
Milun  fu  de  Suthwales  nez. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Ire- 
land, Norway,  Gothland,  Lotharingia,  Al- 
bany, &c 

Under  Launval,  f.  154.  b. 

En  Brelun  Tapelent  Lanval. 
Under  Guioemar,  f.  141. 

La  caumbre  ert  painte  tut  eotur : 

Venus  le  dieuesse  d'amur, 

Fu  tres  bien  mis  en  la  peinture, 

Les  traiz  mustrez  6  la  nature, 

Cument  hum  deit  amur  tenir, 

E  Ualment  6  bien  servir. 

Le  livre  Ovide  ii  il  ensegne,  &c. 

This  description  of  a  chamber  painted 
with  Venus  and  the  three  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, and  the  allusion  to  Ovid,  prove  the 
tales  before  us  to  be  of  no  very  high  anti- 
quity. But  they  are  undoubtedly  taken 
from  others  much  older,  of  the  same 
country. 

[Mr.  Douce  observes  that  Warton  has  to- 
tally misunderstood  these  lines,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  about  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture ;  and  they  mean  no  more  than  that 
the  chamber  exhibited  the  description  and 
manner  how  a  man  should  fall  in  lovc,&c. 
Mustrez  is  put  for  montre. — Park.] 

At  the  end  of  Eliduc's  tale  wc  have 
these  lines',  f.  181. 


1  See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  this  Dissertation. 
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DISSERTATION    I. 


history  of  Basse-Brctagne^  This  territory  was,  as  it  were,  newly 
peopled  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  colony  or  army  of  the  Welsh,  who 
migrated  thither  under  the  conduct  of  Maximus,  a  Roman  genend  in 
Britain  ^  and  Conau,  lord  of  Meiriadoc  or  Denbighland  *•  The  Armoric 
language  now  spoken  in  Britany  is  a  dialect  of  the  Welsh :  and  so 
strong  a  resemblance  still  subsists  between  the  two  languages,  that  in 
our  late  conquest  of  Belloisle  (1756),  such  of  our  soldiers  as  were 
natives  of  Wales  were  understood  by  the  peasantry*.  Milton,  whose 
imagination  was  much  struck  with  the  old  British  story,  more  than 
once  alludes  to  the  Webh  colony  planted  in  Armorica  by  MaximiUi 
and  the  prince  of  Meiriadoc. 

£t  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  sub  lege  colonos\ 

And  in  the  Paradise  Lost  he  mentions  indiseriminatelj  the  knights 
of  Wales  and  Armorica,  as  the  customary  retinue  of  king  Arthur. 

— ^liat  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights^ 

This  migration  of  the  Welsh  into  Britany  or  Armorica,  which 
during  the  distraction  of  the  empire,  (in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
armies  of  barbarians  with  which  Rome  was  surrounded  on  every  side,) 
had  thrown  off  its  dependence  on  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  ocet- 
sioned  a  close  connexion  between  the  two  countries  for  many  centu- 
ries^.     Nor  will  it  prove  less  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  observe,  that 


Del  aventure  de  ces  treii, 
Li  auncien  Bretun  curtcis 
Firent  le  lai  pour  remembrer 
Que  hum  nel'  deust  paa  oublier. 
And  under  the  Ule  of  Fresne,  t  148. 
Li  Bretun  en  firent  un  hi. 

At  the  conclusion  of  most  of  the  tales  it  is 
said  that  these  Lais  were  made  by  the 
poets  of  Bretaifpie.  Another  of  the  tales 
is  thus  closed,  f.  146. 

De  cest  conte  k'oi  aves 
Fu  Gugemer  le  lai  trovcz 
Qui  hum  dist  en  harpe  h  en  rote 
Bone  en  est  a  o'ir  la  note. 
*  Histoire  de  Bretagne,  ii.  torn.  fol.  [Mr. 
Ritson  says,  he  repeatedly,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, examined  Lobineau  for  these  cita- 
tions, and  that  Mr.  Douce  had  equally  failed 
in  discovering  them. — Price.] 

'  Maximus  appears  to  have  set  up  a  se- 
parate interest  in  Britain,  and  to  have  en- 
gaged an  army  of  the  provincial  Britons 
on  his  side  against  the  Romans.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  his  designs,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  his  British  troops  to  the  con- 
tinent, as  in  the  text  He  had  a  consider- 
able interest  in  Wales,  having  married 
EUena  daughter  of  Eudda,  a  powerful 


chieftain  of  North  Wales.  She  was  bora 
at  Caernarvon,  where  her  chapel  Is  stOI 
shown.     Mod.  Antiq.  p.  ISS.  aeq. 

'  See  Hist  de  Bretagne,  par  d'Aigcntie, 
p.  2.  Powers  Wales,  p.  1,  S.  seq.  and 
p.  6.  edit  1584.  Lhnyd'a  BtymoL  p.  tl 
coL  3.  And  GalfHd.  Mrni.  Hbt  Brit 
lib.  V.  c  18.  viL  8.  iz.S.  Compare  Beriisc^ 
Antiq.  Comwall,  b.  L  eh.  10.  p.  40. 

*  [Mr.  Ellis  further  obeerw.  that  tk 
Sclavonian  sailors,  employed  on  board  sf 
Venetian  ships  in  the  Runian  trade,  never 
fail  to  recognise  a  kindred  dialect  on  dMk 
arrival  at  St  Petersburgh.  Hisloriesl 
Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Pkogrm  cC  As 
English  Poetry  and  Language,  L  S^- 
Park.] 

^  Mansos. 

>  Parad.  L.  i.  579.  C^omparePelloaticri 
Mem.  sur  la  Langue  Celt  fol.  tooL  L  1ft. 

^  This  secession  of  the  Wels^  at  so  cri- 
tical a  period,  was  extremely  natural,  Into 
a  neighbouring  maritime  country,  with 
which  they  had  constantly  trattcked,  aad 
which,  like  themselves,  hsd  A\mA^wnmA  tbc 
Roman  yoke. 

[That  the  British  soldUers,  ennUed  by 
Maximus,  wandered  into  Armorica  after 
his  death,  and  new  named  it,  i^ems  to  be 
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tbe  CornUh  Britons,  wliose  language  was  another  dialect  of  the  ontient 
British,  from  the  foaith  or  fifth  century  downwards,  maintwned  a  no 
less  intimate  coirespondenee  with  the  natives  of  Annorica:  inter- 
marrying with  them,  and  perpetually  resorting  thither  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  for  advict;,  for  procuring  troops  against  the 
Saxons,  for  the  purposes  of  trafHck,  and  various  other  occasions.  This 
connexion  was  so  strongly  kept  up,  that  an  ingenious  French  antiquary 
supposes,  that  the  communications  of  the  Armoricans  with  the  Comish 
had  chietly  contributed  to  give  n  roughness  or  rather  hardness  to  the 
ronuuire  or  French  language  in  some  of  the  provinces,  towards  the 
eleventh  century,  which  was  not  before  discernible'.  And  this  inter- 
course will  appear  more  natural,  if  we  consider,  that  not  only  Armo- 
ricn*,  a  maritime  province  of  Gaul,  never  much  frequented  by  the 
Romans,  and  now  totally  deiierted  by  them,  was  still  in  some  measure 
a  Celtic  nation;  but  that  also  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  together 
with  those  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Somersetshire, 
intermixing  in  a  very  slight  degree  with  the  Romans,  and  having 
saffered  fewer  important  alterations  in  their  original  constitution  and 
customs  from  the  imperial  laws  and  police  than  any  other  province  of 
this  island,  long  preserved  their  genuine  manners  and  British  character; 
and  forming  a  sort  of  separate  principality  under  the  government  of  a 
succission  of  powerful  chieftains,  usually  dpnominated  princes  or  dukea 
of  Cornwall,  remained  partly  in  a  state  of  independence  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  and  were  not  entirely  reduced  till  the  Norman  con- 
quest.    Cornwall,  in  particular,  retained  its  old  Celtic  dialect  till  the 

iga  of  Elizabeth"'. 

And  here  I  digrras  a  moment  to  remark,  that  in  the  circumstance  Just 


■laJbuDilcd,  IauootsToid«peeing«ith 
Du  Bo*.  ltic("qium  BUI  tenn  oulapcu' 
pladc  dn  Hriloui  uuulaltca  a'etX  »lab[ie 
dan*  l«  G«u1m,"  it  wt»  not  Ixtan  the  year 
SU,    HiiLCrit.il.  470.— Turner.] 

1 1  it  not  related  in  uij  Greek  or  Ro- 
Dunhlilsriaii.  But  Iheiiiileuceiibjrna 
utant  ■  (DBdnt  ouruit  Tor  iu  lu  lejcct 
tba  BBineroM  iM^tuDnlm  of  tlie  old  Bri- 
tlA  wtitm  coaenoing  ihi«  enent  U  i* 
•nnUMned,ln  pRrticular,  by  Lly  waic  Hen, 
:  runout  btrd.  who  lived  only  onv  hun- 
.'rT.ll  and  Itlly  ycui  tflcrworilL  Many  ot 
111.  posni  we  iliU  exunl,  in  mhich  he 
rrlcbnIH  hit  [iMBly-foui  «ora  who  wore 
nU  ekalBt.  md  were  all  lulled  In  bMiles 


princcoribe  Cambiiin  Britant.  whlcli  wu 
publiibed  vitb  the  original  Icil  In  179!. 
It  compriiei  tlie  poem  mcntiuned  by  Mr. 
Warton.  whicb  ii  marked  by  many  poetic 
and  pathetic  paiaaget.  Lly  ware  flourished 
(tarn  about  A,D.  5  JO  la  030,  at  the  period 
pf  Arthur  and  Cadoilloii.  See  Onen'a 
Cambrian  Biography. — Park.] 

■  U.  VAhht  LebeDf,  Recberchet,  ftc 
Mem.  de  LilL  torn.  xvii.  p.  ;is.  edit.  Uo. 
"  Jc  penie  que  cela  dun  juMju'i  «  que  Jo 
rs  proTincn  •»»<!  le*  peu- 
u  Nord,  el  de  I'AlleinBRiic,  et  lUB 

Celui   if    HABlTAHl  DE    L'ArUO- 

:  AVEC-  L'AxaLaia,  ier>  I'uDiieRi* 
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mentioned  about  Wales,  of  its  connexion  with  Armoricay  we  perceive 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which  at  first  sight  appears  extremely  pro- 
blematical: I  mean,  not  only  that  Wales  should  have  been  so  constaDtly 
made  the  theatre  of  the  old  British  chivalry,  but  that  so  many  of  the 
favourite  fictions  which  occur  in  the  early  French  romancesy  should 
also  bo  literally  found  in  the  tales  and  chronicles  of  the  elder  Wekh 
bards".  It  was  owing  to  the  perpetual  communication  kept  up  between 
the  Welsh  and  the  people  of  Armorica,  who  aboundeil  in  these  fictions, 
and  who  naturally  took  occasion  to  interweave  them  into  the  history  of 
their  friends  and  allies.     Nor  are  we  now  at  a  loss  to  give  the  reason 
why  CornM'all,  in  the  same  French  romances,  is  made  the  scene  and  the 
subject  of  so  many  romantic  adventures*^.    In  the  mean  time  we  may 
observe,  (what  indeed  has  been  already  implied,)  that  a  strict  intercourse 
was  upheld  between  Cornwall  and  Wales.    Their  languages,  customs, 
and  alliances,  as  I  have  hinted,  were  the  same;  and  they  were  separated 
only  by  a  strait  of  inconsiderable  breadth.    Cornwall  is  frequentlj 
styled  West- Wales  by  the  British  writers.     At  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,  both  countries  became  indiscriminately  the  receptacle  of  the 
fugitive   Britons*.     We  find  the  Welsh  and  Cornish,  as  one  people, 
often  uniting  themselves  as-  in  a  national  cause  against  the  Saxons. 
They  were  frequently  subject  to  the  same  prince  p,  who  sometimes  re- 
sided in  Wales,  and  sometimes  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  kings  or  dukes  of 
Coniwall  were  perpetually  sung  by  the  Welsh  bards.    Llygad  Gwr,  a 
Welsh  bard,  in  his  sublime  and  spirited  ode  to  Llwellyn,  son  of  Grun- 
fludd,  the  last  prince  of  Wales  of  the  British  line,  has  a  wish,  "May  the 
prints  of  the  hoofs  of  my  prince's  steed  be  seen  as  far  as  CornwallC 
Traditions  about  king  Arthur,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  are  as 
popular  in  Cornwall  as  in  Wales;  and  most  of  the  romantic  castles, 


°  The  story  of  le  court  Mantel,  or 
the  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  told  by  an 
old  French  iroubadour  cited  by  M.  de 
Sainte  Palaye,  is  recorded  in  many  manu- 
script Welsh  chronicles,  as  I  learn  from 
original  letters  of  Lhuyd  in  the  Ashmoleaa 
Museum.  See  Mem.  Anc.  Chev.  i.  119. 
And  Obs.  Spenser,  i.  §  ii.  p.  54. 55.  And 
from  the  same  authority  I  am  informed, 
that  the  fiction  of  the  giant's  coat  com- 
posed of  the  beards  of  the  kings  whom  he 
had  conquered,  is  related  in  the  legends 
of  the  bards  of  both  countries.  See  Obs. 
Spens.  ut  supr.  p.  24.  seq.  But  instances 
are  innumerable. 

*  Hence  in  the  Armorican  tales  just 
quoted,  mention  u  made  of  Totness  and 
Exeter,  anciently  included  in  Cornwall. 
In  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  we 
have  **  Hompipis  of  Cornewaile,'*  among 
a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments, 
V.  4250.  This  is  literally  from  the  French 
original,  v.  3091.  [The  Cornwall  men- 
tioned in  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  was 


more  probably  the  '*  P^ys  de  ConmaUe  ** 
in  France,  a  name  formerly  giTeo  to  a  part 
of  Bretagne.— Douce.] 

*  [The  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Moot 
St  Michael,  gives  the  year  513  ai  the  pe- 
riod of  the  flight  into  Bretagae :  Anao 
5 1 3  venerunt  transmarini  Biitannl  in  Ar- 
moricam,  id  est  minorem  Britanniam.  The 
ancient  Saxon  poet  (apud  Duchesne  Hist 
Franc.  Script  2.  p.  148.)  also  peoples  Bre- 
tagne after  the  Saxon  conquest — Tci- 
ner.] 

'  Who  waa  sometimes  choseB  from 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  sometimes  finuB 
Armorica.  Borlase,  ubi  supr.  p.  403. 
See  also  p.  375.  377.  393.  And  CoociL 
Spelman.  tom.  i.  9.  US.  edit  1639.  (bi. 
Stillingflcet's  Orig.  Brit  ch.  5.  p.  344.  seq. 
edit.  1688.  fol.  From  CornuwallUi 
used  by  the  Latin  monkiah  htstorians, 
came  the  present  name  ComwalL  Bor- 
lase,  ibid.  p.  325. 

^  Evans,  p.  43. 


or  TUB  OUIOIN  OF  BOMAMTIC  FICTION  IN  EUROPE. 

rocks,  rivers,  and  caves  of  both  nations,  are  alike  at  this  day  distin- 
guishril  by  Boine  Doble  achieveiueiit,  at  least  by  the  name,  of  that  cele- 
brali'd  champion.     But  to  return. 

About  the  year  1100,  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  learned  man, 
and  a  diligent  collector  of  histories,  travelling  through  France,  procured 
in  Armoriea  an  anticnt  chronicle  written  in  the  British  or  Armorican 
language,  entitled,  Buiit-y-Bbenhim!ii,  or  The  History  of  the 
KiKQs  or  BaiTAiN'.  This  book  he  brought  into  England,  and  com- 
tnunicatHl  it  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  Welsh  Benedictine  monk, 
an  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  and  admirably  skilled  in  the  British  tongue. 
Geoffrey,  at  the  request  and  recommendation  of  Walter,  the  archdea- 
con, translated  this  British  chronicle  into  Latin*,  executing  the  transla- 
tion with  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity  and  great  fidelity,  yet'  not  without 


*  In  (be  curioiu  libnir!^  of  Ihr  bmily  of 
Dariu  u  Lluicrk  in  DenbigbihiK,  ihpre 
iM  tk  copy  of  this  chronicle  id  iht  hind- 
writing  of  GuUfn  Oweo.  ■  cftebraled 
Welih  ban!  tad  •niiquirian  ahuut  Ihe 
frar  MTU.  who  ucribei  ii  lo  Tviidliu  > 


■  rotf  kllUTf 
"oik.  u  we  vc  uitired  by  Lhuyd  in  Ihc 
ArcbKoluftia,  wai  encirely  tccluiiulical, 
uul  hu  Iwen  long  aince  lust. 

[The  Brut  of  Tywlio  wu  publitbed  in 
■be  iKaiul  lolume  of  Ibe  Wclih  Archao- 
logy.  A  mmliiion  by  Ihe  Rer.  P.  HobeiU 
hu  tincv  Bp|Ku«l[l811]  under  Ihe  title 
of  ACbronUleof  (he  Biiiuh  Kings.  The 
tnt  boek  of  Gatlyn  Owun't  ropy  being 
mofb  DHire  ample  in  ill  deiiili  (hsn  the 
Mhw  HSS.,  wu  incorporated  by  Mt.  Bo. 
tmts  in  hi>  Toluine.  The  remaining 
booki  appur  lo  eoolun  no  nuterial  laiia- 
botu,— Pmo.] 

[PtomaeritlolciimpariHin  of  the  Welsh 
leiu,  u  inniliied  by  Mr.  Robem,  with 
the  Latin  ofOeaflVey,  there  doe>  not  re- 
iiwio  Ihe  Hi ighlal  doubt  in  my  mind,  ibst 
the  former  were  >U  uken  from  Ihe  Utier, 

•  See  Oalfr.  Uon.  L.  L  I.  I.  lii.  I.  30. 
ii.  t.  BaJe,  ii.  6S.  Thompun'*  Prcf. 
to  Cleotfrey'i  Hiit.   Tratiil.  ediL  Lond. 

IIlfl.p.  i».  fTi. 

■  GeoAey  eonfeuei,  that  be  took  tome 
pan  tif  hl>  aeniunt  of  king  Anhui'a 
■chleremenu  from  the  moulb  of  bli  friend 
Waller,  the  archdeacon  i  who  probibly 
teUlrd  le  the  irttuUtot  Mme  of  Ihe  trs. 
ditivn*  on  Ihia  *Bl|feCI  which  he  had  heard 
in  ArsHiriru,  or  which  at  thai  time  inlghl 
't-ii*  bren  pupnbu  in  Wilei.     Hiit.  BriL 

<irr,  Ui-D.  Ub.  »i.  c.  i.     He  aim  owni 
I  Hrrlin'i  prophrcie*  were  not  In  Ihe 

'  1 1  iori«n  ntiglnal.  lb.  t'li.  9.  Compare 
Thompun't   Pnt.  ul  lupr,  p,  »xv.  itvii. 


The  ipeeche*  and  letlen  were  forged  by 
BeodVey ;  and  in  the  detcription  of  battlea 
out  tranilatDi  hai  nol  ecrupled  frequent 
variation*  and  addilioni. 

rinn  in  British  literature,  Mr.  Morrii  of 
Pcnbryn.rorlherollawingcuriouiremiirki 
cuncerniag   GeoflVey'i   original    and    hli 

Briiith  original,  ia  SCLiui,  which  b  Lalin 
would  mike  J  uLtua.  Thii  illuttrate*  and 
conSmi)  Luuhnrde'i  Brutus  Julius. 
Tetamb.  Kent,  p.  12.  See  alio  in  the  Bri- 
lith  bsrda.  And  hence  Milton'a  objection 
ia  rcmored.  HiaL  Engl.  p.  13.  There 
are  no  PLiuinci  or  ARUMrbauiicas  in 
the  Briiiih  book.  See  Uihcr'a  rrimotd. 
p.  ST.  Dubl.  edit.  There  are  very  few 
ipcechet  in  the  original,  and  ihoae  very 
■hart.  UeoSVey'a  PuLatNiUa  ii  in  the 
Briiiih  copy  SuLltN,  whinh  by  analogy 
in  Latin  would  be  JUI.UKUI.  See  Hil- 
ton i  HiaL  Eug.  p.  too.  There  ii  no  LciL 
in  the  Briiiah;  ibil  king's  name  waa 
Lleoic.  Geoffrey'!  CicHLliti;  ia  in  Ibe 
British  CAEaLLiOH.ocWeit-Cheater.  In 
Ihe  Britiih,  Lliw  af  Ctntarch  ihould 

rendered  Lara.  This  hu  brought  much 
cooAuion  into  the  old  Scotch  bialory.  I 
And  no  BEi.INtiB  in  the  Bridsh  copyj  Ihe 
Dsme  ii  Beli.  which  should  hate  been  in 
Lotin  BcLlUa,  or  Bbloiui.  GeoHtey'i 
Bhkknub  in  ihe  original  is  Brim,  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Britons  i  at  Bian 
AP  DrrHWAL,  8ic^  See  Suidat't  Bpqv. 
It  appcan  h)  the  original,  that  the  British 
nainBorCARALrsius  waa  CslsWNi  hence 
TnEoARAtiN,  L  e.  Trboarok,  and  Ihe 
riverCARAit<i,which^ieinineloA>aR- 
coRM.  In  Ibe  British  there  is  no  ditislon 
Inio  books  and  cbapiers,  a  mark  of  anll-- 
>|uity.  Thoae  whom  the  tranalator  call* 
CoMlii.a  of  Rome  when  Brennua  tusk 
it,  are  in  the  original  TwTanuiOK,  i.  e. 
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sonic  interpolations.     It  was  probably  finished  after  the  year  1138* 
[1128*]. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  period  at  which  our  traiulatoi''f 
original  romance  may  probably  be  supposed  to  have  been  compiled. 
Yet  this  is  a  curious  speculation,  and  will  illustrate  our  argument  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  work  consists  of  fables  thrown  out  by  dif- 
fereut  rliapsodists  at  different  times,  which  afterwards  were  collected 
and  digested  into  an  entire  history,  and  perhaps  with  new  decorationi 
of  fancy  added  by  the  compiler,  who  most  probably  was  one  of  the 
professed  bards,  or  rather  a  poetical  historian,  of  Armorica  or  Baase- 
Bretagnc.  In  this  state,  and  under  this  form,  I  suppose  it  to  have  fallai 
into  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  If  the  hypotheflis  hereafter 
advanced  concerning  the  particular  species  of  fiction  on  which  this 
narrative  is  founded,  should  be  granted,  it  cannot,  from  what  I  have 
already  proved,  be  more  antient  than  tlie  eighth  century :  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that  it  was  composed  much  later,  as  some  coo- 
si  derable  length  of  time  must  have  been  necessary  for  the  propagation 
and  establishment  of  that  species  of  fiction.    The  simple  subject  of  thb 


princes  or  generals.  The  Gwalenscs, 
GwALO,  or  GwALAS,  are  added  by  Geof- 
frey, B.  xii.  c.  19."  To  what  is  here  ob- 
served about  SiLius,  I  will  add,  that  ab- 
bot Whethamsted,  In  bis  MS.  Granarium, 
mentions  SiLonrs  the  father  of  Brutus. 
''Quoinodo  Brutus  SiLoii  filius  ad  litora 
Anglise  venit,"  &c.  Granar.  Part  i.  Lit. 
A.  MSS.  Cotton.  Nero,  C.  vi.  Brit.  Mus. 
This  gentleman  has  in  his  possession  a 
very  antient  manuscript  of  the  original, 
and  has  been  many  years  preparing  ma^ 
tcrials  for  giving  an  accurate  and  &ithful 
translation  of  it  into  English.  The  manu- 
script in  Jesus  College  library  at  Oxford 
which  Wynne  pretends  to  be  the  same 
which  GeoffVey  himself  made  use  of,  is 
evidently  not  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  [Certainly  an  error ;  the  manu- 
script cannot  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth. — M.]  Mr.  Price,  the  Bodleian 
librarian,  to  whose  friendship  this  work  is 
much  indebted,  has  two  copies  lately  given 
him  by  Mr.  Banks,  much  more  antient  and 
perfect.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect, 
that  most  of  the  British  manuscripts  of  this 
history  are  translations  from  GeofiVey's 
Latin :  for  Britannia  they  have  Bryt- 
TAEN,  which  in  the  original  would  have 
been  Prydain.  Geoffrey's  translation,  and 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  a  very  common  ma- 
nuscript Compare  Lhuyd's  Arch.  p.  265. 
"  Thompson  says,  1 1 28.  ubi  supr.  p.  xxx. 
Geoffrey's  age  is  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  even  if  other  proofs  were  wanting, 
from  the  contemporaries  whom  he  men- 
tions. Such  as  Robert  earl  of  Glocester, 
natural  son  of  Henry  the  First,  and  Alex- 
ander bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  patrons :  he 


«iention8  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.  Wharton  places 
GeoflVey's  death  in  the  year  1154.  Eptst 
Assav.  p.  306.  Robert  do  Monte,  whfO 
continued  Sigeberfi  chronicle  down  (otlK 
year  11 83,  in  the  preface  to  that  work  ex- 
pressly says,  that  he  took  some  of  the  ma- 
terials of  his  supplement  from  the  HiiTO- 
RiA  Britonum,  lately  translated  mt  ^ 
British  into  Latin,  Thii  was  manifiestly 
Oeoflfh^y's  book.  Alfred  of  Beveily,  who 
evidently  wrote  his  Annale%  pnbliibed 
by  Heame,  between  the  years  1143  and 
1150  [in  the  year  11 29. — Turmbk.], bor- 
rowed his  account  of  the  British  Ungt 
from  Geoflfh^y's  Historia,  whose  words 
he  sometimes  literally  transcribes.  For 
instance,  Alfred,  in  speaking  of  Arthur's 
keeping  Whitsuntide  at  Caerleon,  ssySf 
that  the  Historia  Britonum  enumerated 
all  the  kings  who  came  thither  on  Arthur's 
invitation  ;  and  then  adds,  *'  PrxCer  bos 
non  remansit  princeps  alicigos  pretii  ciin 
Hispaniam  qui  ad  istud  edictum  non  ve- 
nerit"  Alured.  Bev.  Annal.  p.  63.  edit 
Heame.  These  ai«  Geoffirey's  own  words; 
and  so  much  his  own,  that  they  are  one 
of  his  additions  to  the  British  original 
But  the  curious  reader,  who  de^resa  com- 
plete and  critical  discussion  of  this  pMot, 
may  consult  an  original  letter  of  bishop 
Lloyd,  preserved  among  Tanner's  manu- 
scripts at  Oxford,  num.  94. 

[This  letter  was  printed  in  Gutdi's 
Collectanea  Curiosa,  and  in  Owen's  Bri- 
tish Remains,  and  affords  little  inlbimation 
worthy  of  notice. — Douce.] 

*  [Sec  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  En- 
gland, i.  p.  157.— Price.] 
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cltrouicle.  divested  of  iU  roiuantic  embellishinenU,  is  a  deduction  of  tlie 
Welsh  princes  from  the  Trojan  Itrulus  to  Cadwollader,  who  reigneil  in 
llio  fccvcnUi  century'.  U  must  be  aetnowledgetl,  that  many  European 
nntious  were  antiently  fond  of  tracing  their  desceDt  from  Troy.  Hun- 
uibnliluB  FruDCue,  in  his  Latin  hiittorj-  of  France,  written  in  the  sixth 
ct-utury,  beginning  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  ending  witli  C'lovis  the 
FiraU  nacrilies  the  origin  of  the  French  nation  to  Francio,  a  «>n  of 
I'riani*.  So  uuivcrsal  was  thb  humour,  and  carried  to  such  an  absurd 
eKce^a  of  extravagance,  tliat  under  tlie  reign  of  Justinian,  eicn  t)ie 
Greclu  were  ambitious  of  being  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  Tro- 
jans, their  anticnt  and  notorious  enemies.  Unless  we  adopt  the  idea  of 
tlioiie  aiitiiiuaries,  who  contend  tliat  Europe  was  peopled  from  Plirygia, 
it  will  be  lionl  to  discover  at  what  period,  or  from  what  source,  so  strange 
and  improbable  a  notion  could  take  its  rise,  especially  among  nulions 
unacquainted  with  Iiistory,  aud  overwhelmed  in  ignorance.  The  must 
rational  motlc  of  accounting  ibr  it,  ia  to  suppose,  that  the  revival  of  Vir- 
gil's j^eid  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  which  represented  the 
Trojans  as  the  founders  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  supreme  pontiff, 
and  a  city  on  various  other  accounts,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
hif^hly  revt^reneed  and  di^tingubhed,  occasioned  an  emulation  in  many 
otlxr  European  nations  of  claiming  an  alliance  to  tiie  same  respectable 
urigiual.  The  monks  and  otiicr  ecclesiastics,  tlie  only  readers  and  writers 
of  tlio  age,  were  likely  to  broach,  and  were  interasted  in  propagating, 
kurh  an  opinion.  As  the  more  barbarous  countries  of  Europe  began  to 
be  tinctured  with  literature,  there  was  hardly  one  of  them  but  fell  into 
till:  (aabiun  of  deducing  it«  original  from  some  of  the  nations  most  cele- 
litmtcd  in  the  antieat  books.  Those  who  did  not  aspire  so  high  as  king 
I'liam,  ur  who  found  that  ciitim  pre-i>ccupied,  boasted  to  be  descended 
friioi  tome  of  the  generab  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  Prusias  king 

1'  KUiynia,  from  the  Greeks  or  the  Egyptians.  It  ia  not  in  the  mean 
-iiic  tguiti!  improbable,  that  as  most  of  the  European  nations  were  pro- 
'  I  nriol  to  the  Romaiia,  tho»e  who  fancied  themselves  to  be  of  Trojan 

\iractiou  might  have  imbibed  thb  notion,  at  least  have  acquired  a 
.iiTicral  knowlwlge  of  the  Trojan  story,  from  their  conquerors;  more 
.    it-eially  the  Britons,  who  continued  so  long  under  the  yoke  of  Rome", 

ilul  at  to  the  storj-  of  Brutus  in  particular,  Geoffrey's  hero,  it  may  be 
presumed  iJiat  his  legend  was  not  contrived,  nor  the  history  of  lib  sue- 


rm  lo  bout  no  mart  of  iheir  rclstion  Is 
D  conqueml  and  fugitive  TrajiuiK.  but 
glory  in  iIk  deloriotu  crib  ufChrinL 
■ucil.  Wilklni,  uwi.i).p.  lOCedit.  1T3T. 


*  Thii  iwUan  at  ihcir  citrnctiun  froni 
tlu  Trt^ni  hul  M  iarmualcd  llic  Wcbh, 
lh«]  ma  Mt  UM  iu  Ihe  JtK  I1H4,  arth- 
liiibup  l*KkliMn,  in  hia  ir^unctloni  lo  [ho 
■Uucoe  tf  Si.  Auph,  urdcn  tlie  pco|ilc  is 
klaUlii  than  ^Tlng  rirclil  Iu  Idlo  dream* 

■wl  luluiii,  •  (DpBnlition  •rhich  tbty  bad       nun.  mm.  acnani. 
Eunliutcil  IV«D  th^r  bvlltriii  ibt  dream       Bniil.  1571.  fol.     It 
uf  ih'ir  tininirT  Rrului,  In  (he  lemple  uf       liuoki. 
I'ljii*.  lanrainiiig  hi*  anival  In  Oiiiain,  *  See  Infr,  Strl.  ii 


*  It  It  aminiK  lb*  Hcriploiei  R«r.  n«t- 
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cessors  invented,  till  after  the  ninth  centuiy :  for  Nenninii^  wlio  fived 
about  the  middle  of  that  centuiy,  not  only  speaks  of  Brutus  with  great 
obscurity  and  inconsistency,  but  seems  totally  uninformed  as  to  every 
circumstance  of  the  British  affairs  which  preceded  C8e8ar*B  invasioD. 
There  are  other  proofs  that  this  piece  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  ninth  century.  Alfred's  Saxon  translation  of  the  Mercian  law  is 
mentioned  ^  and  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers,  by  an  anachronism  not 
uncommon  in  romance,  are  said  to  be  present  at  king  Artbur^s  magni; 
ficent  coronation  in  the  city  of  Caerleon^.  It  were  easy  to  prodooe 
instances,  tliat  this  chronicle  was  undoubtedly  framed  after  the  kgend 
of  Saint  Ursula,  the  acts  of  Saint  Lucius,  and  the  historical  writings  of 
the  venerable  Bede  had  undergone  some  degree  of  circulation  in  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  contains  many  passages  which  incline  ui 
to  determine,  that  some  parts  of  it  at  least  were  written  after  or  about 
the  eleventh  century.  I  will  not  insist  on  'that  passage,  in  which  the 
title  of  legate  of  the  apostolic  see  is  attributed  to  Dubricius  in  the  cha- 
racter of  primate  of  Britain ;  as  it  appears  for  obvious  reasons  to  have 
been  an  artful  interpolation  of  the  translator,  who  was  an  ecdeslastic. 
But  1  will  select  other  arguments.  Canute's  forest,  or  Cannock*wood 
in  Staffordshire  occurs;  and  Canute  died  in  the  year  10S6*.  At  the 
ideal  coronation  of  king  Arthur  just  mentioned,  a  toumament  is  do- 
scribed  as  exhibited  in  its  highest  splendor.  ''Many  knights,**  says  our 
Armoric  fabler,  ''  famous  for  feats  of  chivalry,  were  present,  with  appa- 
rel and  arms  of  the  same  colour  and  fashion.  They  formed  a  spedm 
of  diversion  in  imitation  of  a  fight  on  horseback,  and  the  ladies  beiog 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  castles,  darted  amorous  glances  on  the  com- 
batants. None  of  these  ladies  esteemed  any  knight  worthy  of  her  love, 
but  such  as  had  given  proof  of  his  gallantry  in  three  several  encounters. 
Thus  the  valour  of  the  men  encouraged  chastity  in  the  women,  and  the 
attention  of  the  women  proved  an  incentive  to  the  soldier's  braveiy*." 
Here  is  the  practice  of  chivalry  under  the  combined  ideas  of  love  and 
military  prowess,  as  they  seem  to  have  subsisted  after  the  feudal  consti- 
tution had  acquired  greater  degrees  not  only  of  stability  but  of  splen- 
dor and  refinement^.  And  although  a  species  of  toumament  was  ex- 
hibited in  France  at  the  reconciliation  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Feeble^ 
in  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Henry  was  solemnized  with  martial  ente^ 
tainments,  in  which  many  parties  were  introduced  fighting  on  horse- 
back ;  yet  it  was  long  afterwards  that  these  games  were  accompanied 
with  the  peculiar  formalities,  and  ceremonious  usages,  here  described^ 

'  L.  iii.  c  18.  ^  L.  ix.  c.  12.  et  rebut  getiis  ejus.     Lib.  i     Be  Mentt 

*  L.  vii.  c.  4.  *  L.  ix.  c  12.  rotunda  et  Strenuis  Equitibus.    Iib.L 

^  Pitts  mentions  an  anonymous  writer  See  Pitts,  p.  122.     Bale,  x.  SI.     UiMr. 

under  the  name  of  EremitaBritann us,  Primord.  p.  17.     This  subject  couM  not 

who  studied  history  and  astronomy,  and  have  been  treated  by  so  early  a  writer, 

flourished  about  the  year  720.    He  wrote,  [*'Why  so,"  says  Mr.  Ashby,  *'if  Arthnr 

besides,  a  book  in  an  unknown  language,  reigned  in  506?*' — Park.] 
entitled,  Sanctum  Graaf,  De  Bfpc  Arthuro  '  See  infr.  Sect.  iii.  p.  113.  and  Sect,  iil 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  anewei'  for  the  innovations  of  a  translator 
in  sucli  a  ilescription.  The  burial  of  Hengist,  the  Saxon  chief,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  interred  not  after  the  po^on  fashion,  as  Geofirey  ren- 
ders (he  words  of  the  original,  but  after  the  matiner  of  the  Soldans  *, 
u  partly  an  argument  that  our  romance  was  composed  about  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  It  was  not  till  those  memorable  campaigna  of  mis- 
taken devotion  had  infatuated  the  western  world,  that  the  soldans  or 
mltans  of  Itabylon,  of  Egypt,  of  Iconiuni,  and  other  eastern  kingdoms, 
became  familiar  in  Europe.  Not  that  the  notion  of  tliis  piece  being 
written  so  late  aa  the  crusades  in  the  least  invalidates  the  doctrine  de- 
livered in  this  discourse.  Not  even  if  we  suppose  that  Geoffrey  of 
Monmontli  was  it^  original  composer.  That  notion  rather  tends  to 
confirm  and  establish  my  system.  On  the  whole  we  may  venture  to 
aifirm,  that  this  chronicle,  supposed  to  contain  the  ideas  of  the  Welsh 
bards,  entirely  consists  of  Arabian  inventions.  And  in  this  view,  no 
difference  is  made  whetlier  it  was  compiled  about  the  tenth  century,  at 
which  time,  if  not  before,  the  Arabians  from  their  settlement  in  Spain 
must  have  communicated  their  romantic  fables  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  to  the  French ;  or  whether  it  first  appeared  in  the  eleventh 
'  century,  after  the  crusades  had  multiplied  these  tables  to  an  excessive 
Bjtfegree,  sud  made  them  universally  popular.  And  although  the  gene- 
"*»!  cast  of  the  inventions  contiuned  iu  this  romance  is  alone  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  source  trom  whence  they  were  derived,  yet  I  choose 
(o  prove  to  a  demonstration  what  is  here  advanced,  by  producing  and 
L-xaminiDg  some  particular  passages. 

The  books  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  abound  with  extravagant 
traditions  about  the  giants  Gog  and  Magog.  These  they  call  Jagiouge 
umI  Magiouge ;  and  the  Caucasian  wall,  said  to  be  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Black  ISca,  in  order  to  cover  the 
frontiers  uf  his  dominion,  and  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  tlie  Scy- 


in  Ihe  ««>unl  of  flocciido'.  Th«eid,  Bnd 

Arabian  book  eniiilcd,  "Sdrat  al  Mogiah- 

edlr."  i.  e,  ■'  The  Live,  of  the  mow  vaiiaiil 

•*■  M  GmlllB,  Tol.  il.    I  will  here  produce, 

from  th*l  Inmed  arienuliil  M.D'Herbe- 

tot,  wnw  curioiu  tntit*  of  Arabton  kaighl- 

tmntty,  «liich  the  reidct  n>*y  ipply  id 

The  »ord>  of  OeoOVey.  when  •pcakiag  o( 

Hengid't  burikl.  are  :  "  At  Aureliiu.  ul 

pta«. 

"  Batthall.— Udb  hDinme   hardi  et 

tepcliri,  el  cumulura  tens  luper  carpus 

**llbnl.  qui   ekerrl-f   riei  aponlnrfi  leli 

ejiii,  Parana  wKrt,  ipponl,"  lib.  vill.  c.  T. ; 

and  Ihe  pauage  it  liletally  M  miulaled 

doM  RmUTu."     He  iddH,  itiat  Batlhall, 

by  Wb«,  Laiamon,  and  Robert  of  Brunne. 

M*  AnbUn,  itho  liTed  sbuul  the  yeir  of 

%mM  740,  wu  .  warrior  of  ihi.  tlass 

liiienily  as  if  bucIi  ui  aclinowledged  leit 

were  uclually  in  eiiilence,  when  in  reall- 

Faraa  we  reponed :   Ibiit  hii  [jfe  wm 

Mum  in  ■  torgr  volume,  "mjui  qu'tUt 

which  in  Ihe  above  paiaage  they  perfttlly 

tmtfrtet."     Blbl.  Orltnl*].  p.  193  a,  b. 

ngrer.— M.] 

JR  lix  rojral  libnry  it  Parii,  Ihrt*  u  an 

Xll 
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thians^,  is  called  by  the  orientals  the  Wall  of  Goo  and  Maooo*. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  giants,  according  to  oar  Annorican 
romance,  which  opposed  the  landing  of  Brutus  in  Britain,  was  Goema- 
got    He  was  twelve  cubits  high,  and  would  unroot  an  oak  as  easflj 


^  Compare  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist 
Gcngbizcon,  1.  iv.  c  9. 

*  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Oriental,  p.  157.  291. 
318.  438.  470.  528.  795.  796.  811.  &c 
Tlicy  call  Tartary  the  land  of  Jagiouge 
and  Maglouge.  This  walj,  some  few  frag- 
ments of  which  still  remain,  they  pretend 
to  have  been  built  with  all  sorts  of  metals. 
See  Abulfars\}  Hist.  Dynast  edit  Pococke, 
p.  62.  A.D.  1673.  It  was  an  old  tradition 
among  the  Tartars,  that  the  people  of 
Jagiouge  and  Magiouge  were  perpetually 
endeavouring  to  make  a  passage  through 
this  fortress;  but  that  they  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  attempt  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment See  Hist  Geneal.  des  Tartan 
d'  Abulgazi  Bahadut  Khan,  p.  43.  About 
the  year  808,  the  caliph  Al  Amin  having 
heard  wonderful  reports  concerning  this 
wall  or  barrier,  sent  his  interpreter  Sa- 
1am,  with  a  guard  of  tifty  men,  to  view  it 
After  a  dangerous  journey  of  near  two 
months,  Salam  and  his  party  arrived  in  a 
desolated  country,  where  they  beheld  the 
ruins  of  many  cities  destroyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Jagiouge  and  Ma^ouge.  In  six 
days  more  they  reached  the  castles  near 
the  mountain  Kokaiya  or  Caucasus.  This 
mountain  is  inaccessibly  steep,  perpetually 
covered  with  snows  and  thick  clouds,  and 
encompasses  the  country  of  Jagiouge  and 
Magiouge,  which  is  full  of  cultivated  fields 
and  cities.  At  an  opening  of  this  moun- 
tain the  fortress  appears:  and  travelling 
forwards,  -ftt  the  distance  of  two  stages, 
they  found  another  mountain,  with  a  ditch 
cut  through  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  cu- 
bits wide :  and  within  the  aperture  an  iron 
giite  fifty  cubits  high,  supported  by  vast 
buttresses,  having  an  iron  bulwark  crown- 
ed with  iron  turrets,  reaching  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  itself,  which  is  too 
high  to  be  seen.  The  valves,  lintels, 
threshold,  blots,  lock  and  key,  are  all  re- 
presented of  proportionable  magnitude. 
The  governor  of  the  castle,  above  men- 
tioned, once  in  every  yreek,  mounted  on 
horseback  with  ten  others  on  horseback, 
comes  to  this  gate,  and  striking  it  three 
times  with  a  hammer  weighing  five  pounds, 
and  then  listening,  hears  a  murmuring  noise 
from  within.  This  noise  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge  con- 
fined there.  Salam  was  told  that  they 
often  appeared  on  the  battlements  of  the 
bulwark.  He  returned  after  passing  twen- 
ty-eight months    in    this    extraordinary 


expedition.  See  Mod.  Unir.  Hist  vtL 
iv.  B.  i.  i  2.  p.  15,  IS,  17.  And  Anc 
▼oL  XX.  pag.  23.  [See  Weber's  note  on 
Gog  and  Magog  in  hit  Metr.  Rom.  toL  m. 
p.  321. — M.]  [It  is  by  no  memns  impro- 
bable that  the  mention  of  Gog  and  Magof 
in  the  Apocalypse  gave  riae  to  their  gene- 
ral notoriety  both  in  the  Bast  and  West 
This  prophecy  must  have  been  applied  ts 
the  Huns  under  Attila  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  for  in  the  Anonymous  Chninide 
of  Hungary,  published  by  Schwandtner 
(Scriptor.  Rer.  Hungar.  Tom.  L)  we  find 
it  making  a  part  of  the  national  history. 
Attila  is  there  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  (Genesis  cb.x. 
ver.  2.)  flrom  whom  the  Hungarians  are 
also  called  Moger.  This  is  evidently  not 
the  production  of  the  writer's  own  imagi- 
nation, but  the  simple  record  of  a  tradi' 
tion,  which  had  obtained  a  currency  among 
his  countrymen,  and  which,  combined  with 
the  subse(|uent  history  of  Almus  and  Ar- 
pad,  wears  the  appearance  of  being  ex- 
tracted from  some  poetic  narrative  of  the 
events. — ^Price.]  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
PoRTJE  Caucasijb,  mentions,  ^'ingenf 
naturse  opi^,montibu8  interrupds  repents^ 
ubi  fores  obdilseferratis  trabibus,"ftc  Nat 
Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  Csar  Peter  the  Fint, 
in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  survey  the  ruins  of  thu  wall: 
and  some  leagues  within  the  mountain  be 
found  a  skirt  of  it  which  seemed  entire, 
and  was  about  fifteen  feet  high.  In  some 
other  parts  it  is  still  six  or  seven  feet  la 
height  It  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  bnilt 
of  stone :  but  it  consists  of  petrified  earth, 
sand,  and  shells,  which  compose  a  sab- 
stance  of  great  solidity.  It  lias  been 
chiefly  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants, for  the  sake  of  its  materials: 
and  most  of  the  acjyacent  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  built  out  of  its  ruins.  Bentinck's 
Notes  on  Abulgaxi,  p.  722.  EngL  edit 
See  Chardin's  Travels,  p.  1 76.  And  Stmys's 
Voyage,  B.  iii.  c.  20.  p.  226.  Olearius's 
Travels  of  the  Holstein  Ambassad.  B.  vii. 
p.  403.  Geograph.  Nubiens.  vL  c.  9.  And 
Act  Petropolit.  vol  i.  p.  405.  By  the  way, 
this  work  probably  preceded  the  time  of 
Alexander:  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
course  of  his  victories,  that  he  ever  came 
near  the  Caspian  gates.  The  first  and 
fabulous  history  of  the  eastern  natimis, 
will  perhaps  be  found  to  begin  with  the 
exploits  of  this  Grecian  hero. 
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as  an  hazel  wand  :  but  atlcr  a  most  obstinate  encounter  with  Corineus, 
he  was  tumbled  into  the  ara  from  the  sumtnit  of  a  steep  dilF  on  tlie 
rocky  shores  yf  Cornwall,  and  dashed  in  pieces  ngainst  the  huge  craga 
of  the  decliTily.  The  place  where  he  fell,  adds  onr  historiaD,  tukiiig 
its  name  from  the  giant's  fall,  is  called  Lam-Gof.magot,  or  Goema- 
oot's  Leap,  to  this  day*^.  A  no  less  monBtrous  giant,  vhoro  king 
Arthur  slew  on  Saint  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall*,  is  said  by  lliis 
fabler  to  have  come  from  Spain.  Here  the  origin  of  these  stories  is 
evidently  betrayed*.  The  Arabians,  or  Saracens,  as  I  have  hinted 
above,  had  conquered  Spain,  and  were  settled  there.  Arthur  having 
killed  this  redoubted  giant,  declares  that  he  had  combated  with  none 
of  equal  strength  and  prowess,  since  he  overcame  the  mighty  giant 
Ititho,  on  llie  mountain  Aravius,  who  had  made  himnelf  a  robe  of  the 
beards  of  the  kings  whom  he  had  killed.  This  tale  is  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene.  A  magician  brought  from  Spain  is  called  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Cdwin  a  prince  of  Nortliumberland '',  educated  under 
Solomon,  king  of  the  Armorieans'.  In  the  prophecy  of  Merlin,  de- 
livered to  Vortigem  after  the  battle  of  the  dragons,  forged  perhaps 
by  the  translator  Geoffrey,  yet  apparently  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
the  rest,  we  have  the  Arabians  named,  and  their  situations  in  Spain 
and  Africa.  "From  Conau  shall  come  forth  a  wild  boar,  whose  tusks 
ahall  destroy  the  oaks  of  the  forests  of  France.  The  Ahabians  and 
Africans  shall  dread  him;  and  he  shall  eontinue  bis  rapid  course 
into  the  most  diftant  parts  of  Spain  **."  TIi'is  is  king  Arthur.  In  the 
same  prophecy,  mentiou  is  made  of  the  "  Woods  of  Africa."  In 
Bnother  place  Gormuwl  king  of  the  Africans  occurs'.      In  a  battle 

'  Ub.  L  c  IB. 

rifr.  RoberU  in  hii  extreme  lesl  far 
Nnppi^  the  Uritiih  Hialory  ot  ill  itt  ttc- 


ninl  utGeeSVey.  TheWelih  copies  rend 
Ot•f;al^^sog■,  ^etuFoDliciuVIruiiniuigwlia 
llTcd  Id  the  HllnnCh  ccdIdtj,  resili  Goer- 
■nagog,  Ur.  Robcrti  hu  "  little  doubl  but 
Ihsl  ihc  uriitinal  truCawi-Uadog,  i.  clAe 
gi'amt  or  grtaS  rmrriar"  BeliHgog  ii  the 
unw  of  ■giant  in  Sir  Triitmn.— Price.] 

•  [But  there  ii »  Siint  Michael'ii  Mount 
til  Normndjr,  which  i>  oiled  Tombelaine, 
and  Orvfltry  of  Manmuuth  sayi  the  pluce 
•n*  callfd  Tumbi  Helenir,  to  which  the 
csoibal  U  (Bid  to  \ate  reUled. — Douce.]  . 

[The  Norman  Mount  St.  Michael  is  uo- 
iviiUtriij  lb(  one  refetred  to  bjr  GeulIVey. 
8m  the  Hinnre  Pittor»c|Ui  du  Mont- 
Mnl-HlclialetdeTiitnbeUQe.  PuHsxi- 
niUlrBRaotil.S*a.Par.lH33.  and  Le  Litre 
dt«  Ugendn.  Par  Le  Usui  de  Linejr.  In- 
tradocUuD.  p.  104.  Dvo.  Par,  lg3«.— H.] 


mediately  borrowed  from  the  work  of 
GeoBVey  of  Monmouth,  but  frmn  hii  Ar- 
motlc  oilglDBli.  The  St.  Graal  ii  a  work 
of  great  inliquil)',  probably  of  the  eighth 
century.  There  areWel.h  MSS.  ofit  .till 
exiiting,  which,  Ihoogh  not  »ety  old,  were 
probably  copied  from  eulier  on«,  and  are, 
It  ii  to  be  preaumed,  more  genuine  eopies 
of  the  ancient  ramance,  than  any  other  ei- 
lint. — Douce.] 

■    The  Cumbrian   and   Northumbrian 
Britons,  ai  powerful  opponents  of  the  Sai- 
igly  *Uied  to  the  Webb  and 


Com 


c  1. 1,5.  S. 


>  Lib.  >i>.  3.  ai.  8.  10. 

["  Gotmund,"  says  Mr.  ttitson,  "  in 
■nthentic  history  was  ■  king  of  the  Diiir* 
who  Infested  England  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, ond  itai  dcfcaird  and  baptiied  by 
Alfred."     DiuerUtion  on  Romance,  »c, 

p,  sa,— P*B«.] 
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vhich  Arthur  fights  against  the  Romans,  some  of  the  prindpiJ  leaden 
in  the  Roman  army  are,  Alifantinam  king  of  Spain,  Pandnsiis  king  of 
Egypt,  Boccus  king  of  the  Medes,  Evander  king  of  Syria,  Midpsa 
king  of  Babylon,  and  a  duke  of  Phrygia"'.  It  is  obvious  to  suppose 
how  these  countries  became  so  familiar  to  the  bard  of  our  chronicle. 
The  old  fictions  about  Stonehenge  were  derived  from  the  same  inex- 
haustible source  of  extravagant  imagination.  We  are  told  in  this 
romance,  that  the  giants  conveyed  the  stones  which  compose  this 
miraculous  monument  from  the  farthest  coasts  of  Africa.  Every  one 
of  these  stones  is  supposed  to  be  mystical,  and  to  contain  a  medidnal 
virtue :  an  idea  drawn  from  the  medical  skill  of  the  Arabians",  and 
more  particularly  from  the  Arabian  doctrine  of  attributing  healing 
qualities,  and  other  occult  properties,  to  stones  ^.  Merlin's  transformt- 
tion  of  Uther  into  Gorlois,  and  of  Ulfin  into  Bricel,  by  the  power  of 
some  medical  preparation,  is  a  species  of  Arabian  magic,  which  pro- 
fessed to  work  tlie  most  wonderful  deceptions  of  this  kind,  and  is  men- 
tioned at  large  hereafler,  in  traciug  the  inventions  of  Chaucer's  poetiy. 
The  attribution  of  prophetical  language  to  birds  was  common  among 
the  orientals ;  and  an  eagle  is  supposed  to  speak  at  building  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Paladur,  now  Shaftesbury**.  The  Arabians  cultivated 
the  study  of  philosophy,  particularly  astronomy,  with  amazing  ardooi^ 
Hence  arose  the  tradition,  reported  by  our  historian,  that  in  king  Ar- 
thur's reign,  there  subsisted  at  Caer-leon  in  Glamorganshire  a  college 
of  two  hundred  philosophers,  who  studied  astronomy  and  other  sciences; 
and  who  were  particularly  employed  in  watching  the  courses  of  tbe 
stars,  and  predicting  events  to  the  king  from  their  observations^  Ed- 
win's Spanish  magician  above  mentioned,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  fli^t 
of  birds,  and  the  courses  of  the  stars,  is  said  to  foretell  future  disasters. 
In  the  same  strain  Merlin  prognosticates  Uther's  success  in  battle  by 
the  appearance  of  a  comet".  The  same  enchanter's  uxmderfid  Ml  in 
mechanical  powers^  by  which  he  removes  the  giant's  Dance^  or  Stone- 
henge, from  Ireland  into  England,  and  the  notion  that  this  stupendous 
structure  was  raised  by  a  profound  philosophical  knowledge  of 
THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS,  are  founded  on  the  Arabic  literature^    To 


"  Lib.  X.  c.  5.  8.  10. 

*  See  infr.  p.  9.  And  vol.  ii.  Sect  xiii. 
Note  on  the  description  of  Richesse  in 
the  llomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

**  This  chronicle  was  evidently  compiled 
to  do  honour  to  the  Britons  and  their  af- 
fairs, and  espedally  in  opposition  to  the 
Saxons.  Now  the  importance  with  which 
these  romancers  seem  to  speak  of  Stone- 
henge, and  the  many  beautiful  fictions 
with  which  they  have  been  so  studious  to 
embellish  its  origin,  and  to  aggrandise  its 
history,  appear  to  me  strongly  to  favour 
the  hypothesis,  that  Stonehenge  is  a  Bri- 
tish monument ;  and  indeed  to  prove,  that 
it  was  really  erected  in  memory  of  the 


three  hundred  British  nobles  miiitcred 
by  the  Saxon  Hengist.  See  Sect  U.  ivfr. 
pp.  50,  51.  No  Druidical  monmiieot, 
of  which  80  many  remains  were  coodibobi 
engaged  their  attention  or  Interested  them 
so  much,  as  this  national  memorial  ap- 
pears to  have  done. 

^  Lib.  il  c.  9.  See  voL  ii.  Sect  xv. 
on  the  fiquier's  Tale. 

^  See  Diss.  ii.  And  vol.  iL  Sect  zr.  near 
the  end. 

'  Lib.  viii.  c  15. 

•  Lib.  ix.  c  12. 

'  Lib.  viii.  c.  10.  See  ▼oL  it  Sect  xv. 
passim. 
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which  we  may  adil  king  Bladud's  magical  opprationB".  Dragons  are  a 
sure  mark  of  oriontuliiim*.  One  of  these  in  our  romance  le  a  "terrible 
dragon  flying  from  the  west,  breathing  fire,  and  illuminating  all  the 
couutrj  »ilh  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  V  In  another  place  we  have  a 
giiuit  mounted  on  a  winged  dragon :  the  dragon  erects  his  scaly  tail, 
and  ymfis  liia  rider  to  the  clouds  with  great  rapidity  '. 

Arthur  and  Chorleui^ne  are  the  first  and  original  heroes  of  ro- 
mance. And  as  Geofi'rey's  history  is  the  grand  repository  of  the  acts 
tff  Arthur,  so  a  fabulous  hbtory  ascribed  to  Turpin  is  the  ground- 
Offwk  of  all  the  chimerical  legends  which  have  been  related  concem- 
g  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peersf ,  Its  subject 
f  the  expuluon  of  tiie  Saracens  from  Spain :  and  it  is  filled  with 
ions  evidently  congenial  with  those  which  characterise  GeoftVeys 
lory". 

e  suppow,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  this  romance  to  have  been 
titlcn  by  Turpin,  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century ;  who,  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language,  hit  sanctity,  and  gallant  exploits  against 
the  Spanish  Saracens,  was  preferred  to  the  archblshoprick  of  Rheiras 
by  Charlemagne.     Othera  believe  it  to  havc^  been  forged  under  arch- 


'  Lib.  U.  c.  10. 

•  [The  itsbilily  ot  Mr.  WarlDn'i  taer- 
lion  tuu  been  abiken  by  Sir  Waller  ScDH, 

■otnul  wu  funilisf  to  (he  Celtic  irilwa  at 
mn  tally  period,  and  was  borne  on  the 
banner  of  Prndragim,  who  ftom  thai  cir- 
ruBHUace  derived  hi*  name.  A  dngon 
nu  iJfO  the  ilandnrd  of  Ihc  renowned 
Anbnr.  A  description  of  Ihii  banner,  the 
nrk  of  Uerlin,  occun  In  the  ra- 
«  of  Arthur  and  Herlln  in  the  Au- 
kUS. 
ItiHn  bar  her  gonhnoun  { 

•rltbe  gmelicbe  a  lilel  croune, 
1>I  him  bibeld  al  iho  in  the  loune, 
ir  Ehe  mouih  be  bui  grinninge 

likeuiparkea  offer, 
eikiea  tlut  Sowen  cler;  ftc 
"Tb  the  Wclih  Iriadi  (idda  the  lame  au- 
dioril)')  I  Undthedngoniepentedly  nien- 
dmitd  :  uid  in  ■  bsltle  fought  si  Bedford, 
■boot  1st,  beCttixt  Ethelbald  king  of 
Maria,  and  Cmbred  king  of  Weoex,  a 
fUn^agiM,  Ih*  banner  oflhe  laltrr,  was 
hmvit  tn  iK*  IVoDl  of  ihe  combal  by  Edcl- 
n  BddbuD,  a  chief  of  the  Wed 
■•  Nou*  on  Sir  Triitiam,  p.  100.— 


and  HRndered  through  t! 


■f-  ["Bui  thi*,"  isyt  RiUon,  "require* 
il  to  have  been  written  before  Ihe  fear 
1066,  ivhen  Ihe  adTenlum  and  eipioiti 
of  Charlemagne.  Ro'lond  and  Oliver  were 
chauntedii  thebatileofHastingt;  where- 
u  there  it  aming  inlemil  proof  thai  ibii 
toinanee  wai  written  long  after  ibe  time 
uf  Chartemagne."  Diuett.  on  Rom.  and 
Mliut  p.  4T.— Pamk.] 

'  I  will  mention  onl  J  one  among  many 
olhen.  The  chriiliuu  under  Charlemagne 
■re  Hid  uj  hare  found  in  Spun  «  Rolden 
idol,  or  Image  of  MaboDiet,  u  high  ai  t 
bird  can  fly.  It  wai  framed  by  Mahomet 
hinuelfofihe  pureil  melal,  Hho  by  hii 
Lnowiedgc  in  necromancy  had  aealed  up 
within  it  a  legion  of  diabolical  iplriu.  It 
hand  a  prodigioui  club^  and 


tcudlllani  of  the  North 


held 

iai 

that  (hii  club  ibould  fall  from  the  hand  of 
(he  image  in  thai  yeu  wben  a  o 
king  ihould  be  bom  in  Prance,  lt< 
Turpinl  UiiL  de  Vlt.  Carol.  Hagn.  e 
landi,  cap.  W.  f.  S.  a. 
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bishop  Turpin's  name  *  about  that  time.     Others  very  soon  aiWrward«i 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald".     That  is,  about  the  year  870'. 

Voltaire,  a  writer  of  much  deeper  research  than  is  ImagiDed,  and  the 
first  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and  customs  of  the  dark  ages 
with  any  degree  of  penetration  and  comprehension,  speaking  of  the 
fictitious  tales  concerning  Charlemagne,  has  remarked,  ^  Ces  fables 
qu'un  moine  ecrivit  au  onzieme  si^le,  sous  le  nom  de  rarchereqiiie 
Turpin*.**  And  it  miight  easily  be  shown  that  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  romantic  gtories  about  Charle- 
magne were  more  fashionable  than  ever  among  the  French  minstreb. 
That  is,  on  the  recent  publication  of  this  fabulous  history  of  Charie- 
magne.  Historical  evidence  concurs  with  numerous  internal  arga- 
ments  to  prove,  that  it  must  have  been  compiled  after  the  crusadfB. 
In  the  twentieth  chapter,  a  pretended  pilgrimage  of  Chariemagne  to 
the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  recorded :  a  forgery  seeminglj 
contrived  with  a  design  to  give  an  importance  to  those  wild  expeditiona, 
and  which  would  easily  be  believed  when  thus  authenticated  by  an 
archbishop  \ 

There  is  another  strong  internal  proof  that  this  romance  was  written 
long  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Our  historian  is  speaking  of  the 
numerous  chiefs  and  kings  who  came  with  their  armies  to  assist  his 
hero  :  among  the  rest  he  mentions  earl  Oell,  and  adds,  **  Of  this  mas 
there  is  a  song  commonly  sung  among  the  minstrels  etfen  to  ikis  datf^!* 
Nor  will  I  believe,  that  the  European  art  of  war,  in  the  eighth  century, 
could  bring  into  the  field  such  a  prodigious  parade  of  battering  rams 
and  wooden  castles,  as  those  with  which  Chariemagne  is  said  to  ha?e 
besieged  the  city  Agennum*^ :  the  crusades  seem  to  have  made  these 


•  [**  Whose  true  name,"  «aya  Ritson, 
"  was  Tilpin,  and  who  died  before  Cliarle- 
mogne;  though  Robert  Gaguin,  in  his 
licentious  translation  of  the  work,  1527, 
makes  him  relate  his  own  death.  Another 
pretended  version  of  this  Pseudo-Turpin, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Mickius  or 
Michael  le  Harnes,  who  lived  in  1206,  has 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  its  false 
original."  Diss,  on  Rom.  and  Minst.  p.  46. 
— Park.] 

'  See  Hist  Acad,  dcs  Inscript  &c.  vii. 
293.  edit  4to. 

^  See  Catel,  Mem.  de  THist  du  Lan- 
gucdoc,  p.  545. 

*  Hist  Gen.  ch.  viii.  (Euvr.  tom.i.  p.  84. 
edit  Genev.  1756. 

'  See  infr.  p.  128. 

^  **  De  hoc  canitur  in  cantilena  usque  ad 
hodiemum  diem,**  cap.  xi.  f.4.b.  editSchard. 
Francof.  1566.  fol.  Chronograph.  Quat 

[In  the  best  MSS.  of  Turpin,  the  above 
passage  refers  to  Oger  king  of  Denmark, 
whose  name  is  omitted  in  that  followed 
by  the  editor  of  Turpin's  history  here  ci- 
ted.    There  is  no  work  that  is  known  to 


relate  to  Oel.     The  romance  of  Ogier  Dt- 
nois,  originally  written  in  rhyme,  if  ba< 
probably   referred    ta — DoucB.] — [The 
language  of  Turpin  seems  rather  to  fanplj 
a  ballad  or  song  on  the  achievements  of 
this  hero,  such  as  is  still  to  be  found  in  tbe 
Danish  Kjcmpe  Viser.     The  name,  how- 
ever written, — Oger,  Ogier,  Odiger,  Hoi- 
ger, — clearly  refers  to  Hclgi,  a  hero  of  the 
Edda  and  the  Volsunga-Saga.    In  the 
earlier  traditions  the  theatre  of  his  actioos 
is  confined  to  Denmark  and  the  nrigh- 
bouring  countries ;  but  the  later  6ctioa' 
embellish  his  career  with  all  the  marrri* 
of  romance ;  and  after  leading  him  st  ^ 
conqueror  over  the  greater  part  of  Ennq^^ 
and  Asia,  transport  him  to  the  isle  of  Av*' 
Ion,  where  he  still  resides  with  Morgan  1^ 
faye. — Price.] 

'  Ibid.  cap.  ix.  f.  3.  b.  The  writer  adi*» 
"  Caeterisque  art{ficiis  aSt  capiendumf"  t^" 
See  also  cap.  x.  ibid.  Compare  Sect  i^- 
infr.  p.  162.  In  one  of  Charlemagne  * 
battles,  the  Saracens  advance  with  ^^^ 
rible  visors  bearded  and  horned,  and  wit  »* 
drums  or  cymbals.      "  Tenenteique  ^  "^ 
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hGge  military  machines  common  in  the  European  armies.  However, 
we  m&Y  suspect  it  appeared  before,  yet  not  long  before,  Geoffrey's  ro- 
mance; who  mentions  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers,  so  lavishly  ce- 
lebrated in  Turpin  s  book,  as  present  at  King  Arthur's  imaginary  coro- 
nation at  Caer-leon.  Although  the  twelve  peers  of  France  occur  in 
chroDicIes  of  the  tenth  century*';  and  they  might  besides  have  been 
suggested  to  Geoffrey's  original  author  from  popular  traditions  and 
tongs  of  minstreb.  We  are  sure  it  was  extant  before  the  year  1 1 22  ; 
for  Caliztus  the  Second  in  that  year,  by  papal  authority^  pronounced 
this  history  to  be  genuine ^  Monsieur  Allard  affirms  that  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  in  the  eleventh  century,  at  Vienne  by  a  monk  of  Saint  An- 
drews^  This  monk  was  probably  nothing  more  than  some  Latin 
translator :  but  a  learned  French  antiquar)'  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
originally  composed  in  Latin ;  and  moreover,  that  the  most  antient 
romances,  even  those  of  the  Hound  Table,  were  originally  written 
in  that  bnguage^.  Oienhart,  and  with  the  greatest  probability,  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  work  of  a  Spaniard.  He  quotes  an  authentic  ma- 
nuscript to  prove  that  it  was  brought  out  of  Spain  into  France  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  twelfth  centur\'**;  and  that  the  miraculous  ex- 
(doits  performed  in  Spain  by  Charlemagne  and  earl  Roland,  recorded 
in  this  romantic  history,  were  unknown  among  the  French  bofore  that 
period :  except  only  that  some  few  of  them  were  obscurely  and  imper- 
fectly sketched  in  the  metrical  tales  of  those  who  sung  heroic  adven- 
tnres^  Oienhart's  supposition  that  this  history  was  compiled  in  Spain, 
Ae  centre  of  oriental  fabling  in  Europe,  at  once  accounts  for  the 
o^nre  and  extravagance  of  its  fictions,  and  immediately  points  to  their 
Arabian  origin  K     As  to  the  French  manuscript  of  this  history,  it  is  a 


N|  TYMPANA,  quse  manibus  fortiterper- 
catiebtnL"  The  unusual  specUcIe  and 
><Mu>d  terrified  the  horses  of  the  christian 
*naj, znd  threw  them  into  confusion.  In 
*  wcond  engagement,  Charlemagne  com- 
vandtd  the  eyes  of  the  horses  to  be  co- 
ined, and  their  ears  to  be  stopped.  Tur- 
Pjo*  csp.  sviii.  f.  7.  b.  The  latter  expe- 
dient b  copied  in  the  Romance  of  Richard 
1^  First,  written  about  the  eleventh 
wntory.  [About  the  year  1300. — M.] 
See  Sect.  iv.  infr.  p.  163.  5iee  also  what 
i>  «ud  of  the  Saracen  drums,  ibid.  p. 
169. 

*  Flodoard  of  Rheims  first  mentions 
tbem,  who^e  chronicle  comes  down   to 

'  Magn.  Chron.  Belgic.  pag.  150.  sub 
un.  Compare  J.  Long.  Bibl.  Hist.  Gall. 
nniD.  6671.     And  Lambec.  ii.  p.  S33. 

*  BibL  de  Dauphin^,  p.  22  i. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Note'. 
'  See  infr.  p.  138. 

'  Arnold!  Oienbarti  Notit  utri usque 
Vascoais,  edit.  Paris,  1638.  4ta  page  397. 
lib.  iii.  c.  a.     Such  was   Roland's  song, 
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sung  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  But  see 
this  romance,  cap.  xx.  f.  8.  b.  where  Tur- 
pin  seems  to  refer  to  some  other  fabulous 
materials  or  history  concerning  Charle^ 
magnc.  Particularly  about  Galafar  and 
Braiamant,  which  make  such  a  figure  in 
Boyardo  and  Ariosto. 

^  Innumerable  romantic  stories,  of  Ara- 
bian growth,  are  to  this  day  current  among 
the  common  people  of  Spain,  which 
they  call  Cujentos^  de  Viejas.  I  wiU 
relate  one  from  that  lively  picture  of 
the  Spaniards,  Relation  du  Voyage  d'E- 
spagne,  by  Mademoiselle  Dunois.  Within 
the  antient  castle  of  Toledo,  they  say, 
there  was  a  vast  cavern,  whose  entrance 
was  strongly  barricadocd.  It  was  uni- 
versally believed,  thut  if  any  person  en- 
tered this  cavern,  the  moat  fatal  disasters 
would  happen  to  the  Spaniards.  Thus  it 
remained  closely  shut  and  unentered  for 
many  ages.  At  length  king  iloderigo, 
having  less  credulity  but  more  courage  and 
curiosity  tlian  his  ancestors,  commanded 
this  formidable  recess  to  be  opened.  At 
entering,  he  began  to  suspect  the  tradiUoxM 
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translation  from  Turpin*s  Latin,  made  by  Michael  le  HameB  in  the 
year  1207^  And,  by  the  way,  from  the  translators  declaration,  that 
there  was  a  great  impropriety  in  translating  Latin  prose  into  verse,  we 
may  conclude,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy  the 
French  generally  made  their  translations  into  verse. 

In  these  two  fabulous  chronicles  the  foundations  of  romance  seem  to 
be  laid.  The  principal  characters,  the  leading  subjects,  and  the  fanda- 
mental  fictions,  which  have  supplied  such  ample  matter  to  this  singular 
species  of  composition,  are  here  first  displayed.  And  although  the  long 
continuance  of  the  crusades  imported  innumerable  inventions  of  a  si- 
milar complexion,  and  substituted  the  achievements  of  new  champioDS 
and  the  wonders  of  other  countries,  yet  the  tales  of  Arthur  and  of 
Charlemagne,  diversiiied  indeed,  or  enlarged  with  additional  embellish- 
ments, still  continued  to  prevail,  and  to  be  the  favourite  topics :  and 
this,  partly  from  their  early  popularity,  partly  from  the  quantity  and 
the  beauty  of  the  fictions  with  which  they  were  at  first  supported^  and 
especially  because  the  design  of  the  crusades  had  made  those  sabjects 
so  fashionable  in  which  christians  fought  with  infidels.  In  a  word,  these 
volumes  are  the  first  specimens  extant  in  this  mode  of  writing.  No 
European  histor}'  before  these  has  mentioned  giants,  enchanters,  dragoniy 
and  the  like  monstrous  and  arbitrary  fictions.  And  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious :  they  were  written  at  a  time  when  a  new  and  unnatural  mode  of 
thinking  took  place  in  Europe,  introduced  by  our  communication  with 
the  east. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  Saracens,  either  at  their  immigration 
into  Spain  about  the  ninth  century,  or  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  u 
the  first  authors  of  romantic  fabling  among  tlie  Europeans.  But  a 
late  ingenious  critic  has  advanced  an  hypothesis,  which  assigns  a  new 
source,  and  a  much  earlier  date,  to  these  fictions.  I  will  cite  his  opi- 
nion of  this  matter  in  his  own  words.     "  Our  old  romances  of  chivalry 


of  the  people  to  be  true:  a  terrible  tempest 
arose,  and  all  the  elements  seemed  united 
to  embarrass  him.  Nevertheless,  he  ven- 
tured forwards  into  the  cave,  where  he 
discerned  by  the  light  of  his  torches  cer- 
tain figures  or  statues  of  men,  whoi>e  ha- 
biliments and  arms  were  strange  and  un- 
couth. One  of  them  had  a  sword  of  shining 
brass,  on  which  it  was  written  in  Arabic 
characters,  that  the  time  approached  when 
the  Spanish  nation  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  long  b(^fore  the 
warriors,  whose  images  were  placed  there, 
should  arrive  in  Spain.  The  writer  adds, 
**  Je  n'ai  jamais  et£  en  aucun  endroit,  od 
Ton  fasse  plus  de  cas  des  confes  fa- 
BULEUX  qu'en  Espagne."  Edit,  k  la  Haye, 
1691.  torn.  iii.  pp.  158,  159.  12mo.  See 
infir.  Sect.  iii.  pp.  1 14, 115.  And  the  Life 
of  Cervantes,  by  Don  Grcgorio  Mayans. 
§  27.  §  47.  §  48.  §  49. 


'  See  Du  Chesne,  torn.  v.  p.  60.  And 
Mem.  Lit.  xvii.  737.  seq.  It  b  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  Num.  8 190.  Probably  the 
French  Turpin  in  the  British  Museom  ii 
the  same.  Cod.  MSS.  HarL  273.  23.  £86. 
Sec  infr.  p.  137.  See  instances  of  the 
English  translating  prose  Latin  books 
into  English,  and  sometimes  French  vcnc 
Sect.  ii.  infr.  passim. 

In  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  there  a 
a  translation  of  Dares  Phrygius  into  French 
rhymes  by  Godfrey  of  Waterford  an  Irish 
Jacobin,  a  writer  not  mentioned  by  Tin- 
ner, in  the  thirteenth  century.  Binn. 
Litt  torn.  xvii.  p.  786.  Compare  Sect  ill 
infr.  p.  128,  Notc^.  [See  De  la  Roe'i 
Essais  sur  les  Bnrdes,  &c.  torn.  iU.  y.  SI  !• 
who  adds,  that  this  writer  was  asuoted  ia 
his  trMislation  by  Gervais  Copale,  and  re- 
fers to  MS.  7856.  Bibl.  du  lUri,  ibr  copict 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  them.— M.] 
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may  l)c  ili-rifptl  in  a  limeal  descent  from  the  antient  historical  si 
of  ihe  Gothic  bnrds  and  scalds. — Many  of  those  eonge  are 
■erved  in  the  north,  which  exhibit  all  the  setdB  of  chivBlry  before  it  be-  " 
raiapi  a  soli-mn  institution. — Even  tlie  common  arbitrary  lictiotis  of  ro- 
[iianco  were  most  of  them  familiar  to  the  antient  scalds  of  the  north, 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades.  They  believed  the  existence  of 
{giants  anil  dwarfs,  they  had  some  notion  of  fairies,  they  were  strongly 
[msseMed  with  the  belief  of  spells  and  inchontmcnt,  and  were  fond  of 
inventing  combata  with  dragons  and  monsters'"."  Monsieur  Mallet,  a 
tery  able  and  elegant  inquirer  into  the  genius  and  antiquities  of  the 
nurtlieru  nations,  mnintaiiis  the  same  doctrine.  He  seems  to  think,  that 
many  «f  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Goths,  however  obsolete,  still 
obwurely  subsist.  He  adds,  "  May  we  not  rank  among  tliese,  fur  ex- 
ample, that  love  and  admiration  for  the  profewion  of  arms  which  pre- 
niiled  among  our  ancestors  even  to  fanaticism,  mad  as  it  were  through 
•ystt'm,  and  brave  from  a  point  of  honour  ? — Can  we  not  explain  from 
the  Goiliic  religion,  how  judiciary  combats,  and  proofs  by  the  ordeal, 
til  tike  astonishment  of  posterity,  were  admitted  by  the  legislature  of  all 
Europe* :  and  how,  even  to  the  present  age,  tlie  people  are  still  infatu- 
alMi  with  a  belief  of  the  power  of  magiciaos,  wilchce,  spirits,  and 
gctiii,  cimcealed  under  the  earth  or  in  the  waters? — Do  we  not  dis- 
eover  in  th^se  religious  opinions,  that  source  of  (he  marvellous  with 
which  our  ancestors  tilled  their  romances ;  in  which  we  see  dwarfs  and 
^onl*.  fairies  and  demons?"  &c.°  And  in  another  place,  "The 
fortrewies  of  the  Goths  were  only  rude  castles  situated  on  the  summits 
nf  nicks,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick  niiashapen  walls,  As 
■he*e  walls  ran  winding  round  tlie  castles,  they  often  callnl  them  by  a 
name  which  signilied  Skrpbnts  or  Dbagos's;  and  in  these  they 
lunwlly  secured  the  women  and  young  virgins  of  distinction,  who 
werr  »pidom  safe  at  a  time  when  so  many  enterprising  heroes  were 
rwubling  up  and  down  in  search  of  adventures.  It  was  this  custom 
which  gave  occasion  to  antient  romancers,  who  know  not  how  to 
ilrMTibe   any   thing  simply,   to   invent  so    many    fables   concerning 


"  Prrry  on  .Vnllciii  Mclr.  Ram.  i.  p.  3, 

i.c«t.  i;ii>. 

*  fat  ihe  judidary  combau,  ni  tlto  (or 
rvmsim  iihlctlc  cienlKi,  lhc]>  rarmril 
■n  (mpliithnirintl  circui  of  ructi  ilonei. 


I.  '  Wonn.  p.  113.  And  ig*in, 
1.  •iacu4tvm  cuiipiui  lailiie 

I'.iur,  cuncutruol  pugil«»."  p. 
:  Ftiiarlublt,  llwl  cltu  at  the 

in  iilll  lu  lie  Mcn  hi  CornwHll, 
'  tills  day  fat  the  stbletti:  ul : 

:!'<>  ihry  tomeliaio  tihiliJled 

1  txl  Intstludc*.  Tol.  \L  f.  10. 

Q  nu,  king  of  Dtonwrk.  in  ihc 

IbltMid  10  bkte  bfcn  iht  fitii 


cided  by  Uie  iwatd.  Wann.  p.  68.  In  b- 
TDur  oftliu  batbvuiu  inilituHon  it  ought 
to  be  rcmctnb«>d,  ihii  ihs  practice  of  Ibut 
maikinK  out  the  place  of  t«iile  muathiv* 
prevented  much  bl  ondihed,  and  aaied  many 

by  Bay  accident  forced  out  of  the  drciu,  tw 
waa  to  ioKhIa  cause,  or  to  pay  three  marita 
of  pun  rilret  ai  a  fedenplivn  for  hli  UTa. 
Worm.  p.  CB,  69.  In  the  year  887.  the 
ordeal  Wat  aubatituted  In  Dean  latlttnt  lead 
of  Die  duel  i  a  TBode  of  deciitim,  at  Inui 
ill  a  politlciU  icDie,  lag  Bbiiird,  ai  ii  ptA- 
Rioted  military  iklU. 

°  Mallet,  tnlrodttcrion  t  rHIiIoir*  dt 
Dmiiicmsrr,  Kc.  lam.  ii.  p.  9.  -^H 
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princesses  uf  great  beauty  guarded  by  dragons,  and  afterwards  deli- 
vered by  invincible  champions  >".** 

I  do  not  mean  entirely  to  reject  this  hypothesis;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour to  show  how  far  I  think  it  is  true,  and  in  what,  manner  or  degree 
it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  system  delivered  above. 

A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  ailer  Mithridates  had 
been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a  nation  of  Asiatic  Goths,  who  pos- 
sessed that  region  of  Asia  which  is  now  called  Georgia,  and  is  con- 
nected on  tlie  south  with  Persia,  alarmed  at  the  progressive  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  armies,  retired  in  vast  multitudes  under  the 
conduct  of  their  leader  Odin,  or  Woden,  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  not  subject  to  the  Roman  government,  and  settled  in  Den- 
mark, Nor^'ay,  Sweden,  and  other  districts  of  the  Scandinavian 
territory  \  As  they  brought  with  them  many  useful  arts,  particularlj 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  wiiicii  Odin  is  said  to  have  invented',  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  tlie  natives,  and  by  degrees  acquired  a 
safe  and  peaceable  ostablisiimcnt  in  the  new  country,  which  seems  to 
have  adopted  their  language,  laws,  and  religion.  Odin  is  said  to  have 
been  styled  a  god  by  the  Scandinavians;  an  appellation  which  the 
superior  address  and  specious  abilities  of  this  Asiatic  chief  easily  ex- 
torted from  a  more  savage  and  uncivilised  people. 

This  migration  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
various  historians:  but  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  it,  than  that  con- 
spicuous similarity  subsisting  at  this  day  between  several  customs  of 


^  MMllet,  Introd.  ch.  ix.  p.  243.  torn.  ii. 

fThix  and  other  similar  passages  in 
Mallet's  lively  history  would  form  an  ex- 
cellent supplement  to  the  Homeric  alle- 
gories of  lleraclides  Ponticus. — Price.] 

^  **  Unicam  gentium  Asiaticarum  ini- 
migrationem,  in  orbem  Arctouni  factam, 
no:»trff;  antiquitatCii  cummemorant.  Scd 
earn  tamen  iion  primam.  Verum  circa 
annum  tandem  vicesimum  quartum  ante 
natum  Christum,  Romanis  exercitibus  uu- 
tpiciis  Pompeii  Mngni  in  Asiee  parte,  Phry- 
gia  Minore,  grassantihns.  Ilia  enim  epo- 
chaad  hanc  rem  chronologi  nostri  utuntur. 
In  cujus  (Gtlvi  Sueci/b  regis)  tempora 
incidit  Odinus,  Asiaticic  immigrationirt, 
facta;  anno  24  ante  natum  Christum,  an- 
tesignanus."  Crymogocai  Arngrim.  Jon. 
lib.  i.  cap.  4.  p.  30,  31.  edit.  Hamburg. 
1609.  See  also  Bartholin.  Antiquitat.  Dan. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  p.  407.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  652.  edit. 
1689.  Lazius,  de  Gent.  Migrat.  1.  x.  fol. 
573.  30.  edit.  fol.  1600.  Compare  01.  Rud- 
beck.  cap.  v.  sect.  2.  p.  05.  xiv.  sect.  2.  p. 
67.  There  ifl  a  memoir  on  this  subject 
lately  published  in  the  Petersburg  Trans- 
actions, but  I  choose  to  refer  to  original  au- 
thorities. Sec  torn.  V.  p.  297.  edit.  1738. 4to. 

'  "  Odino  etiam  et  aliis,  qui  ex  Asia  hue 
dcvenere,  tribuunt  multi  antiquitatum  Is- 


landicanim  periti ;  unde  el  Odinus  Rvs- 
iioroi  scu  Runarum  (i.  e.  Lilerarnm)  iuc- 
tor  vocatur."  Ol.  Worm.  Liter.  Runic. ca^ 
20.  edit.  Hafn.  1651.    Some  writers  refer 
the  origin  of  the  Grecian  language,  ta- 
ences,  and  religion  to  the  Scythians,  wIm 
were  connected  towards  the  south  «itb 
Odin's  Goths.    I  cannot  bring  a  greater 
authority  than  that  of  Salmasius,  '*Sttii 
ccrtum  ex  his  colligi  potest  linguam,  ot 
gcntem,  HnLTEMCAM,  a  septentrione  el 
ScYTiiiA  originem  traxisscnon  ameri^t' 
Inde  Liters  Gr^.coruu,  inde  Musi 
PiKRiDEs,  inde  sacrorum  initio."  Siloai' 
dc  Hellenist,  p.  400.    As  a  further  proof  I 
shall  observe,  that  the  antient  poet  Thi- 
myris  was  so  much  e<iteemed  by  the  Scy- 
thians on  account  of  his  poetry,  ciOa/M'^t^ 
that  they  chose  him  their  king.  Conoo- 
Narrat  Poet  cap.  viL  edit.  Gal.  But  Tha- 
myris  was  a  Thracian :  and  a  late  ing^' 
nious  antiquarian   endeavours  to  prof0ip 
that  the  Goths  were  descended  from  tlk^ 
Thracians,  and  that  the  Greeks  and  Thr*'*' 
cians  were  only  different  dani  of  theftna^ 
people.     Clarke's  Connexion,  &c.  ch.  i*' 
p.  65. 

[See  also  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Disiertatk^ 
on  the  Goths,  and  Dr.  Jamieion'i  " 
Seythieus.— Price.] 
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the  Georgians,  as  described  by  Chardio,  and  those  of  certain  cantons 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  have  preserved  their  antient  manners 
io  the  purest  degree*.     Not  that  other  striking  implicit  and  internal 
prwhf  which  often  carry  more  conviction  than  direct  historical  asser- 
tions, are  wanting  to  point  out  this  migration.     The  antient  inhabitants 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  inscribed  the  exploits  of  their  kings  and 
i^eroes  on  rocks,  in  characters  called  Runic ;  and  of  this  practice  many 
marks  are  said  still  to  remain  in  those  countries'.     This  art  or  custom 
of  writing  on  rocks  b  Asiatic ".     Modem  travellers  report,  that  there 
lie  Runic  inscriptions  now  existing  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary*.     The 
WBiTTEN  MOUNTAINS  of  the  Jcws*  are  an  instance  that  this  fashion  was 
oriental.     Antiently,  when  one  of  these  northern  chiefs  fell  honourably 
io  battle,  his  weapons,  his  war-horse,  and  his  wife,  were  consumed  with 
himself  on  the  same  funeral  pile'.     I  need  not  remind  my  readers  how 
religiously  this  horrible  ceremony  of  sacrificing  the  wife  "to  the  dead 
husband  b  at  present  observed  in  the  east.     There  b  a  ver}-  remark- 
able correspondence,  in  numberless  important  and  fundamental  points, 
between  the  Druidical  and  the  Persian  superstitions:  and  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  Caesar,  who  speaks  only  from  popular  report, 
and  without  precbion,  on  a  subject  which  he  cared  little  about,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  Banier,  that  the  Druids  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Magi*.    In  this  hypothesis  he  is  seconded  by  a  modern 
antiquary;  who  further  supposes,  that  Odin*s  followers  imported  this 
establishment  into  Scandinavia,  from  the  confines  of  Persia  ^     The 
Scandmavians  attributed  divine  virtue  to  the  mislctoe ;  it  is  mentioned 
in  their  Edda,  or  system  of  religious  doctrines,  where  it  is  said  to 
grow  on  the  west  side  of  Val-hall,  or  Odin's  elysium\     That  Druidical 


*  S«e  Pontoppidan.  Nat.  Hist.  Norway, 
ton-ilc.  10.$  1,2,3. 

'  See  Saxo  Grainmat.  Prarf.ad  Hist  Dan. 
■nd  Hi«t  lib.  vii.  See  aUo  01.  Worm.  Mo- 
nvna.  Dan.  Ub.  iii. 

*  Paulus  Jovius,  a  writer  indeed  not  of 
tbe  best  credit,  says,  that  Annihol  engraved 
cbtracters  on  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  teftti- 
OMiaj  of  bis  passage  over  them,  and  that 
tk«y  wcreieraaining  there  two  centuries 
ago.  Hist  lib.  xv.  p.  163. 

'  See  Voyage  par  Strahlemberg,  &c.  A 
Dncripdon  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
^1^^  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Schroder  nays, 
froa  Olaus  Rudbeckius,  that  runes,  or 
letters,  i»ere  invented  by  Magog  the  Scy- 
duan,  and  communicated  to  Tuibco  the  ce- 
lebnted  German  chieAain,  in  the  year  of 
t^workl  1799.  Prsef.ad  Lexicon  Latino- 
Scaodic. 

*  [Warton  here  refers  to  the  sculptured 
fodu  described  in  "  a  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  back  again ;" 
e^tited  by  Dr.  Robert  Clayton,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  4to.  Lond.  1753.  p.  31.  and  also 


noticed  by  Pococke  and  Niebuhr.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  these  inscriptions 
were  written  by  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  yet  de- 
termined in  what  character  they  appear. 
Engravings  of  the  whole  are  given  in  the 
Trnnsaclions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Li- 
terature, vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  147. — M.] 

'  See  Keyj-lcr,  p.  147.  Two  funeral  ce- 
remonies, one  of  BURNING,  the  other  of 
BURYING  their  dead,  at  different  times 
prevailed  in  the  north ;  and  have  distin- 
guished two  eras  in  the  old  northern  his> 
tory.  The  first  w.is  called  the  Age  of  Fire, 
the  second  the  Age  of  Hili.s. 

*  Mytholog.  Expliq.  ii.  p.  628.  4to. 

*  M.  Mallet,  Hibt  Dannem.  1.  p.  56. 
See  also  Keysler,  p.  152. 

^  Edd.  Isl.  fab.  xxviil.  Compare  Keys- 
ler,  Antiquit  Sel.  Sept  p.  304.  seq.  The 
Germans,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  call  it  to  this 
day  "  the  Branch  of  Spectres."  But  see 
Dr.  Percy's  ingenious  note  on  this  passage 
in  the  Edda.  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. 
p.  143. 
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rites  existed  among  the  Scandinavians  we  are  informed  from  many 
antient  Erse  poems,  which  say  that  the  British  Druids,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  their  affairs,  solicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scandinavia  ^ 
The  Gothic  hell  exactly  resembles  that  which  we  find  in  the  religious 
systems  of  the  Persians,  the  most  abounding  in  superstition  of  all  the 
eastern  nations.  One  of  the  circumstances  is,  and  an  oriental  idea,  that 
it  is  full  of  scorpions  and  serpents**.  Tlie  doctrines  of  Zeno,  who 
borrowed  most  of  his  opinions  from  the  Persian  philosophers,  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  Ed  da.  Lok,  the  evil  deity  of  the  Goths,  is  pro- 
bably the  Arimanius  of  the  Persians.  In  some  of  the  most  antient 
Islandic  chronicles,  the  Turks  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Scandinavians.  Mahomet,  not  so  great  an  inventor  as  is 
imagined,  adopted  into  his  religion  many  favourite  notions  and  super- 
stitions from  the  bordering  nations  which  were  the  offspring  of  the 
Scytliians,  and  especially  from  the  Turks.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
Alcoran  agreeing  with  the  Runic  theology  in  various  instances.  I  will 
mention  only  one.  It  is  one  of  the  beatitudes  of  the  Mahometan 
paradise,  that  blooming  virgins  shall  administer  the  most  luscious  wines. 
Thus  in  Odins  Val-hall,  or  the  Gothic  elysium,  the  departed  heroes 
received  cups  of  the  strongest  mead  and  ale  from  the  hands  of  the 
virgin-goddesses  called  Valkyres^  Alfred,  in  his  Saxon  account  of 
the  northern  seas,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Ohther,  a  Norwegian,  who 
had  been  sent  by  that  monarch  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  into 
the  Indies,  constantly  calls  these  nations  the  Orientals  ^  And  as 
these  eastern  tribes  brought  with  them  into  the  north  a  certain  degree 
of  refinement,  of  luxury  and  splendour,  which  appeared  singular  and 
prodigious  among  barbarians ;  one  of  their  early  historians  describes  a 
person  better  dressed  than  usual,  by  saying,  "  he  was  so  well  cloathed, 
that  you  might  have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  Asiatics  >.**  Wormius 
mentions  a  Runic  incantation,  in  which  an  Asiatic  enchantress  is 
invoked^.  Various  other  instances  might  here  be  added,  some  of 
which  will  occasionally  arise  in  the  future  course  of  our  inquiries. 

*^  Ossian's  Works.    Cathlin,  ii.  p.  216.  ants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  whose 

Not  edit  1765.  vol.  ii.    They  udd,  that  country  lay  upon  his  starboard  quarter, 

among  the  auxiliaries  came  many  magi-  while  steering  due  north  from  llalgoland 

clans.  in  Norway.— Price.] 

**  See  IIyde,Relig.Vet.Pers.p.399.404.  «  Laxdnama-Saoa.    See  Mallet,  HisL 

But  compare  what  is  said  of  the  Edda,  to-  Dannem.  c.  ii. 
wards  the  close  of  this  Discourse.  ^  Lit  Run.  p.  209,  edit  14S51.    Tlie 

*  Odin   only  drank  wine  in   Val-hall,  Goths  came  from  the  neighbourhood  r 

Edd.  Myth,  xxxiv.  See  Keysler,  p.  1 52.  Colchis,  the  region  of  witchcraft,  and  th. 

'  See  Preface  to  .Alfred's  Saxon  Oro-  country  of  Medea,  famous  for  her  incanta- 
sius,  published  Ly  Spelman.  [And  since  tions.  The  eastern  pagans  from  the  very 
by  Daines  Barrington.]  Vit.  ifllfredi.  earliest  ages  have  had  their  enchanters. 
Spelm.  Append,  vi.  [Oht-here  was  not  sent  Now  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  thejf  also  did 
by  Alfred.  This  voyage  was  undertaken  in  like  manner  with  their  enchamtaietits. 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  curiosity,  Exod.  vii.  11.  See  also  vii.  18,  19.  ix.  II, 
and  the  furtherance  of  his  commercial  &c.  When  the  people  of  Israel  had  OTemin 
views.  He  was  doubtlessly  ignorant  of  the  the  country  of  Balak,  he  Invites  Balaam,  t 
existence  of  Asia.  The  Orientals,  to  use  the  neighbouring  prince,  to  curte  tkewif  or  die- 
language  of  the  text,  were  those  inhabit-  stroy  them  by  magici  which  he  icenu  to 
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It  is  notorious,  that  many  traces  of  oriental  usages  arc  found  amoiigaC 
all  Uie  Kiiroppaii  nations  during  tlieir,  pagan  state ;  and  lliia  pheno- 
tnRnnn  is  ratinnallT  resolved,  od  the  8up|io8ition  that  all  Europe  was 
originally  peopled  frnm  the  e^st.  But  as  the  reseniblanee  which  the 
pagan  Seandinaiians  bore  to  the  eastern  naticiiis  in  manners,  luonu- 
neois,  opinions,  and  practices,  is  so  very  perreptihle  and  apparent,  an 
inference  arises,  that  their  migration  from  the  east  must  have  happened 
■1  a  period  by  uiany  ages  more  recent,  and  tlierefore  most  probably 
nbont  the  lime  specified  hy  their  historians.  In  the  mean  time  wo 
must  remember,  that  a  distinction  Is  tg  be  made  between  this  expedi- 
tioa  o(  Odin's  Gothx,  who  formrU  a  settlement  in  Scandinavia,  and 
UioM  innumerable  armies  of  barbarous  adventurers,  who  some  centu- 
rie*  kllerwards,  distinguistied  by  the  same  name,  at  different  periods 
OTerwhelmed  Europe^  and  at  length  extinguished  the  Roman  Empire. 

MTlien  we  consider  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  nations  which  may  be 
oimprchcnded  under  the  common  name  of  Scythtans,  and  not  only 
l^o«e  conducted  by  Odin,  but  by  Attila,  Theoderic  and  Genaeric,  we 
monut  ascribe  such  successes  to  brutal  courage  only.  Tu  say  that 
(Kime  of  these  irresistible  conquerors  made  war  on  a  luxurious,  effemi- 
nair,  and  enervated  people,  is  a  plausible  and  easy  mode  of  accounting 
frtr  their  eoiir|iiFsb(:  hat  this  reafnn  will  not  operate  with  equal  Totce  in 
Ui«  Uislories  of  GcngliLiEcan  and  Tameriane.  who  destroyed  mighty 
FiBpirca  founded  on  arms  and  military  discipline,  and  wlio  baffled  the 
eflbtU  of  the  ablest  leaders.  Their  science  and  genius  in  war,  such  as 
I  thi-n  was,  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  :  that  they  were  not  deficient 
tfl  the  arts  of  peace,  I  have  already  hinted,  and  now  proceed  to  produce 
more  [larticular  proofs.  Innumerable  and  very  fundamental  errors 
have  crept  into  our  reasonings  and  systems  about  savage  life,  resulting 
merely  from  those  strong  and  undistinguishing^  notions  of  barbarisn), 
which  nur  pr<judiccs  have  hastily  formed  concerning  the  character  of 
all  rude  nations'. 

.^inuug  other  arts  which  Odin's  Goths  planted  in  Scandinavia,  their 
r-kill  in  poetry,  to  wluch  they  were  addicted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
which  they  cultivated  with  a  wonderful  enthusiasm,  seems  to  be  most 
worthy  ottr  regard,  and  especially  in  our  present  inquiry. 


biKprofnMd.  Jiid  Ihr  tliUri  b/ Maab  lie- 
fftti  vi/k  Ihrrcwatdi  d/'pivi nation  in 
rJMr  kamJ.  Kuin.  tiiil  7,  Suriln  Iktri  ii 
•I  aKcnjMTUEMT  agahtil  lirotl.  niii. 
S3.  JmJ  kr  ml  out,  at  al  etkrr  Ilm4i,  la 
tftk  Jtr    KUcnAMTltEMTB,    X»iv.    1,    StC 

(Mhi  hlmttir  wu  not  onlj  ■  wutior,  but 
■  MuKit'liin.  and  hi>  AiUtici  were  nlUd 
ImrtnlalimB^  aiKltrn.  ChrDD.  Nor^eg. 
■pud  EUrihulin.  L  i'lU  e.  2.  p.  GST.  Cry. 
mnK.    Amgtlm.  lib.  '" 


riplr. 


ndoptthc  pnn- 


spelli  gol  inlo  Ihcrilual  of  chivalry.  In  all 
IcKiil  tingle  combin,  nch  cliginplan  11- 
u.tud  upon  otih,  thai  he  d<d  nut  cwrrjr 
about  bim  miThetb,  srei-i.,  oT  encuaht- 
MENT.  Dngdal.  Orig.  Juridlc  p.  8S.  8te 
Hickn's  accDunt  oT  Ihr  illtrr  Dnna-SkiDti 
(hield,  dug  up  In  the  Iilr  of  Ely,  having  > 
ma^cal  Runic  iuacription,  lUiipoied  tu 
render  those  abo  bore  it  lu  battlD  innilne- 
nible.  Apud  Kickei.  Thsuur.  'Ouuenai. 
Epiilol.  p.  1ST. 

'  See  ihii  argunieiil  punucd  in  the  8«- 
cond  OiMcrliiiou. 
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As  the  principal  heroes  uf  their  expedition  into  the  north  were 
honourably  distinguished  from  the  Europeans,  or  original  Scandina- 
vians, under  the  name  of  As^.,  or  Asiatics,  so  the  verses  or  language, 
of  this  people,  were  denominated  Asamal,  or  Asiatic  speech^- 
Their  poetry  contained  not  only  the  praises  of  their  heroes,  but  their 
popular  traditions  and  their  religious  rites;  and  was  filled  with  those 
fictions  which  the  most  exaggerated  pagan  superstition  would  naturally 
implant  in  the  wild  imaginations  of  an  Asiatic  people.  And  from  this 
principle  alone,  I  mean  of  their  Asiatic  origin,  some  critics  would  at 
once  account  for  a  certain  capricious  spirit  of  extravagance,  and  those 
bold  eccentric  conceptions,  wliich  so  strongly  distinguish  the  old 
northern  poetry ■.  Nor  is  this  fantastic  imagery  the  only  mark  of 
Asiaticism  which  appears  in  the  Runic  odes.  They  have  a  certain  sub- 
lime and  figurative  cast  of  diction,  which  is  indeed  one  of  their  predo- 
minant characteristics"*.  I  am  very  sensible  that  all  rude  nations  are 
naturally  apt  to  cloathe  their  sentiments  in  this  style.  A  propensity  to 
this  mode  of  expression  is  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  poverty  of  their 
language,  which  obliges  them  frequently  to  substitute  similitudes  and 
circumlocutions :  it  arises  in  great  measure  from  feelings  undisguised 
and  unrestrained  by  custom  or  art,  and  from  the  genuine  efiTorts  of 
nature  working  more  at  large  in  uncultivated  minds.  In  the  infancy 
of  society,  the  passions  and  the  imaginations  are  alike  uncontroled. 
But  another  cause  seems  to  have  concurred  in  producing  the  effect 
here  mentioned.  When  obvious  terms  and  phrases  evidently  occurred, 
the  Kunic  poets  are  fond  of  departing  from  the  conunon  and  cstar 
blished  diction.  They  appear  to  use  circumlocution  and  comparisons 
not  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  of  choice  and  skill :  nor  are  these  me- 
taphorical colourings  so  much  the  result  of  want  of  words,  as  of 
warmth  of  fancy".  ' 


*  "  Lingunni  Dunicam  antiqiiain,  rtyus 
in  rythmis  iisus  fuit,  vctercs  appcllarunt 
Asamal,  id  est  Asiaticam,  vel  Asa  rum 
Sermonem  ;  quod  eiim  ex  Asia  Odinus 
•eruin  in  Daniam,  Norwegiam,  Succiam, 
aliasque  rfprifmes  *!cptrntrion:i]e"5,  invex- 
crit"  SU'pli.  Stcphan.  PrafaL  ad  Saxon. 
Graminat.  IIi>t. 

'  A  most  ingenious  critic  observes,  that 
"  what  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
c^ill  the  ORIENTAL  VEIN  of  poctrv,  because 
fome  ofthc  earliest  poetical  productions 
have  come  to  us  from  the  east,  is  probably 
no  more  oriental  than  occii»ental." 
Blair's  Crit.  Diss,  on  Ossian,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 1 7. 
But  all  the  later  oriental  writers  through 
all  ages  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished for  thi«  VEIN.  Hence  it  is  here 
characteristical  of  a  country,  not  of  an  age. 
I  will  alloWf  on  this  writer's  very  just  and 
penetrating  principles,  that  an  early  north- 
ern ode  shall  be  as  sublime  as  an  eastern 
one:  vft  the  sublimity  of  the  latter  shall 


have  a  dilTcrent  character ;  it  will  be  more 
inflated  and  gigrantic. 

"*  Thus,  a  rainbow  is  called,  the  bridge 
of  the  gods.  Foctry,the  mead  of  Odin.  The 
earth,  thr  vessel  that  fioati  on  ages.  A  ship, 
the  horse  of  the  waves.  Ice,  the  vast  bridgt. 
Herbs,  the  fleece  of  the  earth.  A  battle,  a 
bath  of  blond,  the  hail  of  OdtH,  the  shock  ^ 
bucklers.  A  tongue,  the  sward  rf  fcords. 
Night,  the  vet  I  of  cares.  Rocks,  the  banes 
of  the  earth.  Arrows,  the  hailstones  <^ hel- 
mets, S^'c.  Sfc. 

°  In  a  strict  geographical  sense,  the  ori- 
ginal country  of  these  Asiatic  Goths  might 
not  be  so  situated  as  physically  to  hiTe  pro- 
duced these  effects.  Yet  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved, that  intercourse  and  vicinity  are  in 
this  case  sometimes  equivalent  to  climate. 
The  Persian  traditions  and  supentitioiii 
were  current  even  in  the  northern  parts  U 
Tartary.  Georgia,  however,  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  a  part  of  Persia.  It  is  equal 
in  fertility  to  any  of  the  eastern  Turkish 
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ITlifir  wmrnith  of  fancy,  however,  if  eupjrased  to  have  proceeded 
from  llif  [jrinciplea  above  suggested,  in  a  lew  generations  after  tbia 
■rignuion  iDlo  Scandinavia,  must  have  lost  much  of  ils  natural  heat 
Bd  (renuiiie  force.  Vet  idcat  and  Eentimenta,  e^peciallj-  of  this  sort, 
Once  imliibed,  are  long  remembered  and  retained,  in  savage  life.  Their 
nljgion,  aniong  other  causes,  might  have  contributed  to  keep  this 
ipirlt  ^ive :  and  to  preserve  their  original  etock  of  images,  and  native 
Mode  nf  esttrcssion,  unchanged  and  unabated  by  climate  or  country. 
ia  the  mean  time  we  may  suppose,  that  the  new  sitiiatiun  n{  these 
])M>ple  in  Scandinavia  might  have  added  a  darker  shade  and  a  more 
Mvsge  rora[itexion  to  their  former  fictions  and  superstitions ;  and  that 
the  formidable  objects  of  nature  to  which  they  became  familiarised  in 
tkoH!  northern  solitudes,  the  piny  precipices,  the  frozen  mountains, 
and  tJie  gloomy  forests,  acted  on  their  imaginations,  and  gave  a  tinr- 
tarv  of  horror  to  their  imagery. 

A  skill  in  poetry  seems  in  some  meusurc  to  have  been  a  national 
tdmce  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  to  have  been  familiar  to  olmoBt 
r^erj  order  and  degree.  Their  kings  and  warriors  partook  of  this  epi- 
demic  iintbusiasm,  and  on  frequent  occasions  ore  represented  aa 
breaking  forth  into  spontaneous  songs  and  verees".  But  the  exercise 
of  the  poetical  tulcnt  wai  properly  confined  to  a  stated  profession  :  and 


>  in  Ami 


It  ifl-oril, 


■lufi,  and  alhec  luxuriei  iit  \i(t,  m  tne 
(Tcauit  ■liunduuc  The  mini  beaulifut 
titgiat  Cat  the  •enslio  uc  fsicbed  fyom 
ivinfc.     In  Ihe  idcbd  lime,   ihiii 


"•x" 


cliisiVF  oflli  iiippoied  Immcdlile 
pV,y>^  Ml  Lritlunire  on  thchumiD  mind  and 
trn^.i-iAiiirni.  Ii  cihlbjis  all  the  produc- 
Unn>  of  nunre  in  thdr  higheit  potlretion 
■nil  bcoulji  wbtic  the  (icctriot  bcai  it 
rbc  aun,  and  tbt  tentt  lM)I«ra«nt*  lo  !■- 
ba«r  and  Indutlry,  ditpote  the  inhihllJuit] 
to  fndaienre,  and  to  living  mut\i  afaroail  in 

ttmanl'lK  (o  the  nprntloni  otbnty. 

*  llaiold  llardnade,  king  of  NnrKij', 
mmpOH-il  iliuin  nungi  at  hli  expedition 
hil.i  Arri<a.  Aibloin  Prnda,  ■  Danish 
rluirpiiin.  ilnolbed  Ilia  pail  life  in  nine 
ii.'piir.,  ohile  iiii  enemy  Bni.e,  n  nisnt, 
—»  tr.nii);  nut  Ilia  how  el  a.  "1,  Titl  ay 
^.zil,rr  SuanhUaa  thvmari,  thai ilinnill 
•Df  (*.j  <■  aarr  fmKh  tif  Mr  ff  htt  tax. 

i.tit 'IaII  f/rm,,,.i^T  ^{ tht  nforil.  ii.  It 

■  >  mirll.,  .-l.,,Ti„^  :im,rlrfi  ipllh  Iht  dlink 
.fxlr.  ....I  ■•/•mi~sJrBn  Hardtlmdpaiird 
IL'    r  ■  /'  .  II   nar  ihipi ;  iithnt  we  qHnffid 

r     .-(   eoHMr^4  Iff  Uhtrtf.     AW  / 

-.1  -J  J-  falltn  Mt  Ikr  narTMr  priiom  t/ 
la.  .-  -1-1  ti.    ill.  It  Kai  tu  (ilhfr»i»*."  *e. 


choral  burden.  Bartholin.  Antiqiilt  Danic. 
I.  Leap.  10.  p.  ISS,  edit.  1089.  [Aibiom 
Prudi  lived  at  the  eloie  oTllie  lenlh  and  the 
be^nning  of  the  eleventh  eenlury.  But 
Ills  Sags,  which  aboimdi  tn  the  ni«i  mar- 
vellou*  odteaturea,  and  ihii  eilehrated 
dealh-Ktng,  vcre  bliricatrd  in  the  four- 
teenlh  century.  See  Siihni'a  tlialorjr  et 
Denmark,  vol.  3,  p.  S94,— 1'rick.]  Th« 
noble  epicerlium  of  Regner  Lndbrog  ii 
Diote  eornmonly  knoivn.  The  cham^oQ 
Orvai-Odd,  aHft  hi*  eipediiiont  inia  va- 
rioui  rauntriei,  tnng,  on  bi>  death-bed, 
the  moat  meoiDrable  evenU  nf  iit  lUe  in 
metre.  (Orrar-Odd'a  Suga,  fram  nfhlch 
Torfania  (Hiit.  Norr.  P.  L  p.  iBS—iSt} 
hai  eitracted  the  more  aober  parte  of  the 
narrative,  is  s  romantie  compmilion  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fiAeenth  cenlurj.  It 
ia  e^en  very  uncertain  whc^tbrr  aueh  a 
peMoneverexiited. — Pmirr..]  Hallmanil, 
lieing  mortal!]'  tvounded,  cumBunded  hia 
daughter  lo  li.len  to  a  poem  which  b« 
wu  abont  (o  deliver,  contnlniDg-hlalotiM 

hieu  of  »ood.'  Bartholin,  ibid.  p.  lOL 
Saio  Grammaticui  givea  u>  a  regular  ode, 
uttered  by  the  aon  of  a  king  of  Norway, 
who  by  iniitake  bad  been  buried  alive, 
and  wu  diieovcreit  and  awnkened  by  a 
party  of  toldien   diggiajt  for  I 


lib.  : 


>.  so.     Then 


eorded  of  their   ipraking  ii 
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with  their  poetry  the  Goths  imported  into  Europe  a  species  of  poets  or 
singers,  whom  they  called  Scalds  or  Polishers  of  Language.  This 
order  of  men,  as  we  shall  see  more  distinctly  below,  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour  and  veneration  :  they  received  the  most  liberal  rewards 
for  their  verses,  attended  the  festivals  of  heroic  chiefs,  accompanied 
them  in  battle,  and  celebrated  their  victories'*. 

These  Scandinavian  bards  appear  to  have  been  esteemed  and  enter- 
tained in  other  countries  besides  their  own,  and  by  that  means  to  hare 
probably  communicated  their  fictions  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  I  will 
give  my  reasons  for  this  supposition. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Europe,  before  many  regular  governments  took 
place,  revolutions,  emigrations,  and  invasions  were  frequent  and  almost 
universal.  Nations  were  alternately  destroyed  or  formed ;  and  the  want 
of  political  security  exposed  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  a  state 
of  eternal  fluctuation.  Tliat  Britain  was  originally  peopled  from  Gaul, 
a  nation  of  the  Celts,  is  allowed :  but  that  many  colonies  from  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe  were  afterwards  successively  planted  in  Britain  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  is  an  hypothesis  equally  rational,  and  not  al- 
together destitute  of  historical  evidence.  Nor  was  any  nation  more 
likely  than  the  Scandinavian  Goths,  1  mean  in  their  early  periods,  to 


'  The  Sugdiuns  were  a  people  who  lived 
eastward  of  the  Caspian  sea,  not  far  from 
the  country  of  Odin's  Goths.  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  relates,  that  when  some  of  that  people 
were  condemned  to  death  by  Alexander  on 
account  of  a  revolt,  they  rejoiced  greatly, 
and  testified  their  joy  by  singing  verses 
and  dancing.  When  the  king  inquired  the 
reason  of  their  joy,  they  answered,  •*  that 
being  soon  to  be  restored  to  their 
ANCESTORS  hy  SO  great  a  conqueror,  they 
could  not  help  celebrating  so  honourable  a 
death,  which  was  the  wish  of  all  brave 
men,  in  their  own  accustomed  songs." 
Lib.  vii.  c.  8.  I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  Percy 
for  pointing  out  this  passage.  From  the 
correspondence  of  manners  and  principles 
it  holds  forth  between  the  Scandinaxians 
and  the  Sogdians,  it  contains  a  striking 
proof  of  Odin's  migration  from  the  east  to 
the  north  :  first,  in  the  spontaneous  exer- 
cise of  the  poetical  talent;  and  secondly, 
in  the  opinion,  that  a  glorious  or  warlike 
death,  which  admitted  them  to  the  com- 
pany of  their  friends  and  parents  in  an- 
other world,  was  to  be  embraced  with  the 
most  eager  alacrity,  and  the  highest  sen- 
sations of  pleasure.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Edda.  In  the  same  spirit,  Ridens 
MORIAU  is  the  triumphant  close  of  Regner 
Lodbrog's  dying  ode.  [See  Keyslcr,  ubi 
infr.  p.  154.]  I  cannot  help  adding  here 
another  stroke  from  this  ode,  which  seems 
also  to  be  founded  on  eastern  manners. 
He  tipeaks  with  great  rapture  of  drinking, 
••  ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum.**    The 


inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  this 
day  carouse  at  their  feasts,  from  cnps  or 
bowls  made  of  the  sculls  of  their  deceised 
ancestors.  Ives's  Voyage  to  India,  ch.  5, 
p.  62.  Lond.  1773.  4to.  This  practice  these 
islanders  undoubtedly  received  from  the 
neighbouring  continent.  Compare  Keytkr, 
Antiquitat.  Sel.  Septentr.  p.  362.  seq. 

[Silius  Italicus  charges  the  Celti«itli 
indulging  in  a  similar  practice : 

At  Celtse  vacui  capitis  circundare  giiideat 
Ossa  (nefas)  auro,   ct  mensis  ea  pocuU 
servant. 

And  the  Longobardic  and  Bavarian  histo- 
ries record  single  examples  of  its  occurrew* 
for  the  gratification  of  personal  revenge. 
But  except  the  passage  quoted  by  Wirtor. 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  custom  in  the  North  as  a  natkMi 
habit ;  and  in  this  a  x-iolent  and  far-fetched 
metaphor  has  been  erroneously  traniWM* 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  inpatiQcB 
equally  revolting  and  absurd.  The  ongi* 
nal  Islandic  text  stands  thus: 

Drekkum  bfor  at  bragdi 
Ur  biug-vidom  hausa. 

Instantly  we  shall  drink  ale 
From  the  skull's  winding  trees. 

Or  in  the  sober  phrase  of  common  par- 
lance :  "  We  shall  drink  our  beer  out  of 
horns."  The  Celtic  antiquaries  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  offer  a  similar  vindication 
of  their  uncivilized  ancestors. — Price.] 
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make  descents  on  Britain.    They  possessed  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  an 
eminent  degree.    They  were  habituated  to  dangerous  enterprises.    They 
were  acquainted  with  distant  coasts,  exercised  in  navigation,  and  fond 
of  making  expeditions,  in  hopes  of  conquest,  and  in  search  of  new  ac- 
quisitions.    As  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  is  the  highest  probability, 
that  the  Scutes,  who  conquered  both  those  countries,  and  possessed  them 
nnder  the  names  of  Albin  Scutes  and  Irin  Scutes,  were  a  people  of  Nor- 
way.   The  Caledonians  are  expressly  called  by  many  judicious  antiqua- 
ries a  Scandinavian  colony.    The  names  of  places  and  persons,  over  all 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  the  Picts  inhabited,  are  of  Scandinavian  ex- 
traction.   A  simple  catalogue  of  them  only  would  immediately  convince 
OS,  that  they  are  not  of  Celtic,  or  British  origin.    Flaherty  reports  it  as 
a  received  opinion,  and  a  general  doctrine,  that  the  Picts  migrated  into 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  ScandinaWa^.    I  forbear  to  accunmlate  a  jh'- 
dantic  parade  of  authorities  on  this  occasion  :  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  I  should  enter  into  a  formal  and  exact  examination  of  this  obscure 
and  complicated  subject  in  its  full  extent,  which  is  here  only  introduced 
incidentally.     I  will  only  add,  that  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  being  fI- 
tnated  more  to  the  north,  and  probably  less  diiiicult  of  access  than  Bri- 
tain, might  have  been  objects  on  which  our  northern  adventurers  were 
inrited  to  try  some  of  their  earliest  excursions ;  and  that  the  Orkney- 
idands  remained  long  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the   Norwegian  po- 
tentates. 

hi  these  expeditions,  the  northern  emigrants,  as  we  shall  prove  more 
particularly  below,  were  undoubtedly  attended  by  their  scalds  or  poets. 
Yet  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  without  the  supposition  of  conquest  or 
invasion,  the  Scandinavian  scalds  might  have  been  well  known  in  the 
British  islands.  Possessed  of  a  specious  and  pleasing  talent,  they  fre- 
qwnted  the  courts  of  the  British,  Scottish,  and  Irish  chieftains.  They 
Were  itinerants  by  their  institution,  and  made  voyages,  out  of  curiosity, 
or  in  quest  of  rewards,  to  those  islands  or  coasts  which  lay  within  the 
circle  of  their  maritime  knowledge.  By  these  means,  they  established 
M  interest,  rendered  their  profession  popular,  propagated  their  art,  and 
circulated  their  fictions,  in  other  countries,  and  at  a  distance  from  home. 
Toffseus  asserts  positively,  that  various  Islandic  odes  now  remain,  which 


^  It  ii  conjectured  by  Wormius,  that 
Ireland  is  derived  from  the  Runic  Yr,  a 
*K>*,  for  the  use  of  which  the  Irish  were 
once  fiunous.  Lit.  Run.  c.  xvii.  p.  92. 
Tl>e  Asiatics,  near  the  lake  Maeotis,  from 
which  Odin  led  his  colony  into  Europe, 
^cre  celebrated  archers.  Hence  Hercules 
io  Theocritus,  Idyll,  xiii.  56. 

Conpare  Solmaa.  de  Hellen.  p.  3C9. 
And  Flahert.  Ogyg.  Part.  iii.  cap.  xviii. 
^  188.  ediL  1685.  Stillingflcets  Ong. 
Brit  Pned  p.  zzxTiii. 


[The  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  pre- 
cedes the  period  of  legitimate  history. 
Their  migration  to  Scotland  has  been  re- 
ferred with  great  probability  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourth  century.  But  the  origin 
of  the  Picts,  their  language,  the  etymology 
"  of  the  names  of  places  and  persons  over 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  they  inhabit- 
ed," is  a  subject  which  divides  the  opinions 
of  Scottish  antiquaries.  See  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's Caledonia,  and  Dr.  Jamieson's  Ety- 
mological Scottish  Dictionary  (Introduc- 
tion).— Price.] 
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were  suug  by  the  Scandinavian  bards  before  the  kings  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  for  which  they  received  liberal  gratuities'*  They  were 
more  especially  caressed  and  rewarded  at  the  courts  of  those  princes 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  warlike  character,  and  their  paeaion 
for  military  glory. 

Olaus  Wormius  informs  us,  that  great  numbers  of  the  northern  scalds 
constantly  resided  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
England*.  Hence  the  tradition  in  an  antient  Islandic  Saga,  or  poeticsl 
histor}',  may  be  explained ;  which  says,  that  Odin*s  language  was  ori* 
ginally  used,  not  only  in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  even  in 
England  ^  Indeed  it  may  be  naturally  concluded  from  these  suggestions, 
that  the  Scandinavian  tongue  became  familiar  in  the  British  islands  by 
the  songs  of  the  scalds ;  unless  it  be  rather  presumed,  that  a  previous 
knowledge  of  that  tongue  in  Britain  was  the  means  of  facilitating  the 
admission  of  those  poets,  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  reception. 

And  here  it  will  be  much  to  our  present  argument  to  observe,  that 
some  of  the  old  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  superstitions  are  to  this  day 
retained  in  the  English  language.   Mara,  from  whence  our  Night-mare 
is  derived,  was  in  the  Runic  theology  a  spirit  or  spectre  of  the  night, 
which  seized  men  in  their  sleep,  and  suddenly  deprived  them  of  speech 
and  motion  ".    Nick  a  was  the  Gothic  demon  who  inhabited  the  elemeot 
of  water,  and  who  strangled  persons  that  were  drowning*.     Boh  wsi 
one  of  the  most  fierce  and  formidable  of  the  Gothic  generals',  and  the 
son  of  Odin  ;  the  mention  of  whose  name  was  sufficient  to  spread  an 
immediate  panic  among  his  enemies)^. 


'  Torf.  Hist.  Oread,  in  Praefat.  [See  the 
Sagas  of  Kgill,  and  Gunnlaug  Omistunga. 
— Price.] 

•  Lit.  Dan.  p.  195.  ed.  4to. 

^  Bartholin,  iii.  2.  p.  651.  It  was  a 
constant  old  British  tradition,  that  king 
Arthur ccnquered  Ireland, Gothland,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway.  SecGalfrid.  Monum. 
ix.  11.  Rob.  of  Glouc.  ed.  Hearne,  p.  180. 
182.  What  is  said  in  the  text  must  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
conquests  in  England.  The  works  of  the 
genuine  Csedinon  are  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  antient  Angles,  who  were 
nearly  connected  with  the  Jutes.  Hence 
that  language  resembled  the  antient  Da- 
nish, as  appears  from  passages  of  Cuedmon 
cited  by  Wanley.  Hence  also  it  happen- 
ed, that  the  later  Dano-Saxonic  dialect, 
in  which  Junius's  Poetical  Paraphrase  of 
Genesis  was  written,  is  likewise  so  very 
similar  to  the  language  of  the  antient 
Angles,  who  settled  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  England.  [See,  in  relation  to 
this  imaginary  Dano-Saronlc  dialect,  Mr. 
Thorpe's  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Cardmon,  8 vo.  1832.— M.]  And 
in  this  dialect,  which  indeed  prevailed  in 


some  degree  almost  overall  England,  many 
other  poems  are  composed,  mentioned  likC' 
wise  in  Wanley's  Catalogue.  [See  the  Pk- 
facetothis  edition. — Price.]  It  is  the  con- 
stant doctrine  of  the  Danish  hi8toriani,tbit 
the  Danes  and  Angles,  whose  successon 
gave  the  name  to  this  island,  hadtheitsit 
origin. 

"  See  Keysler,  Antiquitat  SeL  Septco- 
trional.  p.  497.  edit  1720. 

*  See  Keysler,  ut  supr.  p.  261.  AndiB 
Addend,  ibid.  p.  588. 

*  Sec  Keysler,  ibid.  p.  105.  p.  130. 

y  See  Temple's  Essays,  part  4.  p.  34^- 
See  also  instances  of  conformity  beCweC^ 
English  and  Gothic  superstitions  in  Ba*'" 
tholinus,  1  ii.  cap.  2.  p.  262.  266.  It  nmS 
be  urged,  that  these  superstitions  might  tr^ 
introduced  by  the  Danes ;  of  whom  1  sh*-* 
speak  below.     But  this  brings  us  to  ja^ 
the  same  point.    The  learned  Hickes  fr^* 
of  opinion,  from  a  multitude  of  instance^* 
that  our  trial  by  a  jury  of  Twelve,  was^j' 
early  Scandinavian  institution,  and  that  '^ 
was  brought  from  thence  into  Englan<^ « 
yet  he  supposes,  at  a  period  later  than  ^' 
necessary,   the   Norman   inTasion.     S** 
Wootton's  Conspcctui  of  Hickea*f  Thetai"'' 
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The  fictions  of  Odin  and  of  his  Scandinavians,  must  have  taken  still 
deeper  root  in  the  British  islands,  at  least  in  England,  from  the  Saxon 
aad  Danish  invasions. 

That  the  tales  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds  flourished  among  the  Saxons, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Britons,  and  became  possessors  of  England  in  the 
sixth  century,  may  be  justly  presumed  *.  The  Saxons  were  originally 
seated  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  those  territories  which  have  been 
since  called  Jutland,  Angelen,  and  Holstein  ;  and  were  fond  of  tracing 


f46.  Lond.  1708.     And  Hickes.  The- 
nur.  Di$sertaL  Epistol.  ▼ol.  i.  p.  38.  seq. 
The  ntunber  twelve  was  sacred  among 
the  Septentrional  tribes.     Odin's  Judges 
are  twelve,  and  have  twelve  feats  in 
Ghdheim.     Edd.  Isl.  fab.  vii.     The  God 
sftbeEddahas  twelve  names,  ibid.  £ib.i. 
Afl  Aristocracy  ofTWELVE  is  a  well-known 
utient  establishment  in  the  North.    In  the 
IKalogue  between  Herror  and  Angantyr, 
tbe  Utter  promises  to  give  Hervor  twelve 
vcs'g  deaths.  [He  gives  her  that  which 
ii  to  be  the  death  of  tweWe  men — the 
iword  Tirfinp. — Price.]  Hervarar-Saga, 
tpvd  OL  Verel.  cap.  vii.  p.  9 1 .   The  Druid- 
ioJ  circular  monuments  of  separate  stones 
creel,  are  more  frequently  of  the  number 
TWELTE,  than  of  any  other  number.    See 
Borlase,  Antiquit.  Comw.  B.  iii.  ch.  rii. 
cdiL  1769.  foL     And  Toland,  Hist.  Druid, 
p.  89.  U8. 1 60.    See  al<o  Martin's  Hebrid. 
P>  9.    In  Zealand  and  Sweden,  many  an« 
tiest  circular  monuments,  consisting  each 
of  twelve  rude  stones,  still  remain,  which 
were  the  places  of  judicature.     My  late 
very  learned,   ingenious,   and   respected 
frWad,  Dr.  Borlase,   pointed  out  to  me 
nonuments  of  the  same  sort  in  Cornwall. 
Cjinpare  Keysler,  p.  93.     And  it  will  il- 
lostrate  remarks  already  made,  and  the 
principles  insinuated  in  this  Dissertation, 
to  observe,  that  these  monuments  are  found 
in  Persia,  near  Tauris.   [See  the  Voyages 
deCtaardin,  p.  377.  ed.  1686.  12mo.   It  is 
•stonisbing,  that  after  the  roost  evident 
proofii  of  these  stone  monuments  being  the 
fodaction  of  our  northern  ancestors,  wri* 
ten  will  persist  withoutany  authority  what- 
ever in  calling  them  Druidical. — Douce.] 
[It  is  alffo  "astonishing,"  that  with  such 
**crident  proofii"  of  their  existence  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they 
(beuld  be  exclusively  assigned  cither  to 
*'oar  nortbem  ancestors,"  or  their  Celtic 
tttagonists.    The  occurrence  of  such  mo- 
inmeaU  in  Cornwall,  where  the  Saxons 
Mly  obtained  a  footing  at  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, and  In  those  parts  of  Ireland  which 
«ne  frequented  by  neither  Saxons  nor 
Sondliiaviani,  clearly  forbids  the  assump- 


tion of  their  Teutonic  origin;  while  their 
name  (Thing-stadar),  and  the  purpose  to 
which  they  were  applied  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  may  receive  an  illustration  from 
the  page  of  Homer. 

Ei«r'  ifTi  ^trr«iri  Ai#Mf ,  ii^m  m  xi/xA.^. 

II.  xviii.  503. 

These  "sacred  circles'*  in  the  North  were 
not  only  used  as  places  of  public  assembly^ 
but  wore  the  scenes  of  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings. From  a  passage  in  the  67th  chapter 
of  Egills-Saga,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  were  also  made  the  theatres  of  the 
"  trial  by  battle."  The  Irish  antiquaries 
consider  them  to  have  been  places  of  public 
worship.  "  Magh'Adhair,  a  plain  of  ado- 
ration, where  stood  an  open  temple  consist- 
ing of  a  circle  of  tall  straight  stone  pillars 
with  a  very  large  flat  stone  called  Crom- 
leac,  serving  for  an  altar,  constructed  by 
the  Druids  and  similar  to  th:it  in  Exodus 

xxiv.     '  And  Moses builded  an  altar 

under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  accord- 
ing to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.*"  O' Brian 
in  voc. — Price.]  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
affords  instances  in  his  British  History. 
The  knights  sent  into  Wales  by  Fitzham- 
mon,  in  1091,  were  twelve.  Powel,  p. 
124.  sub  anno.  See  also  an  instance  in 
Du  Carell,  Anglo-Norman  Antiq.  p.  9. 
It  is  probable  that  Charlemagne  formed 
his  Twelve  Peers  on  this  principle. 
From  whom  Spenser  evidently  took  his 
Twelve  Knights. 

[In  the  poem  of  Beowulf  Mwolf  wintra 
tid,'  the  time  oftwelve  winters,  is  evidently 
a  mere  epic  form  of  expression  to  denote 
an  indefinite  period.  It  is  like  the  forty 
days  of  the  Hebrews,  the  ttffifut^  of  the 
Iliad,  the  eleven  of  Piers  Plowman.  This 
number  therefore  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
preted too  literally,  unless  supported  by 
the  context — Price.] 

*  "  Ex  vetustioribus  poetis  Cimbrorum, 
nempe  Scaldis  et  Theotiscae  gentis  versifi- 
catoribus,  plane  multa,  ut  par  est  credere, 
sumpsere."  Hickes.  Thesaur.  i.  p.  101. 
See  p.  117. 
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tli(*  descent  of  their  princes  from  Odin*.  They  wore  therefore  a  part  of 
tlio  Scandinavian  tribes.  They  imported  with  them  into  England  the 
ohl  Runic  language  and  letters.  This  appears  from  inscriptioiis  on 
coins^  stones^,  and  other  monuments;  and  from  some  of  their  mana- 
scripts^.  It  is  well  known  that  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  discoTered 
in  Cumberland  and  Scotland ;  and  that  tliere  is  even  extant  a  coin  of 
king  Offa,  with  a  Runic  legend ^  But  the  conversion  of  the  Sasons  to 
christianit}',  which  happened  before  the  seventh  century,  entirely  fat- 
nished  the  comnum  use  of  those  characters',  which  were  esteemed  on- 
hallowed  and  necromantic;  and  with  their  antient  superstitions,  which 
yet  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  popular  belief,  abolished  in  some 
measure  their  native  and  original  vein  of  poetic  fabling'.  They  sud- 
denly became  a  mild  and  polLshed  people,  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  exercise  of  devotion ;  and  the  poems  they  have  left  us  are  chicflr 
moral  rha])sodies,  scriptural  historii^  or  religious  invocations^.   Yet  even 


*  See  Gibson's  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  12.  seq. 
Historians  mention  Woden's  Beortii, 
i.  e.  Woden's  hill,  in  Wiltshire.  See  Mil- 
ton, Hist.  Engl.  An.  588. 

.  *»  Sec  Sir  A.  Fountaine's  Pref.  Saxon 
Money.  Off  A.  Rex.  Sc.  Botred  Mone- 
tarily, &c.  See  al.<o  Serenii  Diction. 
Anglo- Suecico- Latin.  Vrecf.  p.  21. 

*  SceHickcs'sThcsaur.  Baftisterium 
Bridekirkense.  Par.  iii.  p.  4.  Tab.  ii. — 
•Saxum  Revellense  apuii  ScoIom.  Ibid. 
Tab.  iv.  p.  5. — Chlx  Lapidla  apud Beau- 
castle,  Wan  ley  Catal.  MSS.  Anglo-Sax. 
png.  2*18.  ad  calc.  Hickes.  Thcsaur.  An- 
NULU8  Aureus.  Drake's  York,  Append, 
p.  102.  Tab.  N.  26.  And  Gordon's  Itin. 
Soptentr.  p.  168. 

^  See  Ilickes's  Thesaur.  Par.i.  p.  135. 
136.  148.  Par.  iii.  Tab.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 
It  may  be  conjecUired  that  these  charac- 
ters were  introduced  by  the  Danes.  It  is 
certain  that  they  never  grew  into  common 
use.  They  were  at  least  inconvenient,  as 
consisting  of  capitals.  We  have  no  re- 
mains of  Saxon  writing  so  old  as  the  sixth 
century.  Nor  are  there  any  of  the  seventh, 
except  a  very  few  charters.  [Bibi.  Bodl. 
NE.  I).  11.  19.  seq.]  [This  reference  can- 
not be  correct,  since  the  only  MS.  that 
answers  to  the  mark  NE.D.  ii.  (there  is  no 
xi.)  19,  is  now  in  the  Aucfariunit  F.  3.  34, 
and  contains  no  charters  whatever.  Pre- 
fixed to  it  is  the  portrait  of  St.  Dunstan, 
engraved  by  Hickes  and  Strutt,  and  ab- 
surdly supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by 
Dunstan  himself.  See  infr.  Diss.  ii.  page 
ci.  note  **. — M.]  Sec  Hickes's  Thesaur. 
Par.  i.  p.  169.     See  also  Charta  Odil- 
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Tab.  i.  Casley's  Cat.  Bibl.  Reg.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 


*  See  ArchsoL  ▼ol.  ii.  p.   ISl.  A.IX 
1773.  4ta 

'  But  see  Hickes,  ubi  snpr.  i.  p.  140. 

'  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  bj  an  in- 
genious fi-iend,  that  Gdy  and  Sir  Bsni» 
the  first  of  whom  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  and  the  latter,  as  some  wp- 
posc,  in  that  of  Edgar,  both  christiui  chns- 
pions  against  the  pagan  Danes,  were  ori- 
ginally subjects  of  the  genuine  Saxon  bank 
But  I  rather  think,  they  began  to  be  cele- 
brated in  or  after  tJie crusades;  the naluc 
of  which  expeditions  dictated  to  die  ro- 
mance-writers, and  brought  into  Togne, 
stories  of  christians  fighting  with  infidd 
heroes.  The  cause  was  the  same,  and  the 
circumstances  partly  parallel ;  and  this  be- 
ing once  the  ftishion,  they  consulted  tbcir 
own  histories  for  heroes,  and  ccmibats  were 
feigned  with  Danish  giants,  as  well  as  with 
the  Saracen.  See  infr.  Sect  iii.  pp.  149* 
144.  There  is  the  story  of  Bevis  in 
British,  Ystori  Boun  o  HamtI'S* 
Lhuyd's  Arch.  Brit.  p.  264. 

^  Except  an  ode  on  Athelstan,  tnai- 
lated  below.  See  Sect.  i.  p.  2.  See  abt 
the  description  of  the  city  of  Durfasm. 
Hickes,  p.  1 79.  It  has  nothing  of  the  «iU 
strain  of  poetry.  The  saints  and  reliei  d 
Durham  church  seem  to  have  struck  the 
poet  most,  in  describing  that  city.  I  cin- 
not  discern  the  supposed  sublimity  of  thoN 
mysterious  dithyrambics,  which  doM  the 
Saxon  MriNOLOOE,  or  poetic  calendsr, 
written  about  the  tenth  century,  printed 
by  Hickes,  Gramm.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  S07. 
They  seem  to  be  prophecies  and  proverbs; 
or  rather  splendid  fragments  from  differ- 
ent poems,  thrown  together  without  con- 
nection. 
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iu  lliese  pk-ces  llicy  liuvc  freijutmt  allusioiLi  lo  llie  oltl  sealJif  fables  and 
hrrocs.    I'hus,  in  tut  AiiglD-Saxon  poem  on  Jiidilli.  Iloloicrncs  is  called 
nALOBB,  or  feailcr  and  prince  of  warriort.     And  in  a  poetical  pura- 
]>hnHc  on  Genesis,  Abinielech  liaa  the  same  appcllatiun '.     This  Balder 
u  OS  a  ffutuiu-s  cEiieAain  of  the  Asiatic  Goths,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  sup- 
plied to  inhaliit  a  mngnificeot  hall  in  the  future  place  of  rewards.    The 
*am>>  Ani^lo-Saxon  pamphnist,  in  his  prosopopoeia  of  Satan  addressing 
kis  coiupnuions  ]i[unged  in  the  infernal  abyats  adopts  nianv  ioiogca  and 
(»pressiiins  used  in  the  very  sublime  description  of  the  E^dic  hell ' : 
Til  nry  of  Hnntingdon  '  complains  of  certain  extraruout  tpords  and  un- 
■  nmrnijipurttot  speech,  in  a  Saxon  ode  on  a  victory  of  king  Athelslan. 
■  ;>r'«e  wi'Tv  all  scaidic  expressions  or  allusions.    But  1  will  give  d  literal 
'  '>^li«h  translation  of  this  poem,  which  cannot  be  well  understood  with- 
'it  ptuuiisiitg  it»  occasion.     In  the  year  933.  Aniall'*.  a  pagan  king  uf 
!  -  tlybemians  and  the  ailjac«nt  isles,  invitid  by  Constantine  king  of 
ii'   Scots,  entered  the  river  Abi  or  Humber  with  a  strong  Heel.     Our 
'-  '\<>ii  king  .Athetstan,  and  his  brother  Eadmnnd  Ctito  [tetheling].  met 
'  'i'  in  with  n  numerous  urniy.  near  a  place  calletlBrunenbui^h;  andafl^r 
iiio»t  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance,  drove  them  back  to  their  nliips. 
[ill'  battit- lasted  from  day-break  till  the  evening.     On  the  side  of  An- 
!  :i  were  tJain  five  petty  kings,  and  seven  chiefs  or  generals.     "King 
\'  ieUlan.  the  glcir)'  uf  leaders,  the  giver  of  gold  chains  to  his  nobles,  and 
i>  brother  Rndniund,  both  shining  with  the  brightness  of  a  long  train 
I  ^inccslors,  struck  [the  adversary^  in  war;  at  Brunt-nburgh,  witli  the 
'fie  of  the  sword,  they  clove  the  wall  of  shields.     The  high  banners 
[I.     Tlie  earU  of  tin-  departed  Edward  fell;  for  it  wa»i  born  within 
i.rin,  cTL-n  from  the  loins  of  their  kindred,  to  defend  the  trrasurcs  and 
I    liouM>8  of  their  country,  and  their  gitls,  against  the  halnMl  of  Klran- 
.    .-T..     The  nation  uf  tliv  Snots,  and  the  fatal  inlmbiuuls  of  ships  fell. 
.  Ijr-  bilU  rr«oande<l,  and  the  armed  men  were  covered  with  sweat. 
i    iiin  the   time  the  Min,  the  king  of  ftai'b,  the  torch  of  t])e  eternal 
K.  ruse  chearful  above  the  hills,  till  be  returned  Iv  his  habitation. 
1  ben;  lay  ninny  of  the  northern  men.  pierced  with  lances;  they  lay 

Bnded,  with  their  shields  pierced  through:  and  also  the  Scots,  the 
ftil  harvest  of  baltle.  The  chosen  bands  of  tlie  West-Saxons,  going 
la  tttttld,  pressed  on  the  steps  of  the  dcte!<ted  natiuns,  and  slew  their 
g  rear  with  sharp  nod  bloody  swords.  The  soft  effeminate  m*n 
Ird  tip  their  spears.  Tile  Mercians  did  not  fear  or  fly  tlie  rough 
•I  vf  the  hand.    There  wati  no  safety  to  them,  who  sought  the  land 

'  Sr»    HickM.  Tbvwui.  i.  p.  ID.  wlio  Aiitclo-Suolu,«ol.l- p>  343.    Anliir,  whuni 

<- .  aanf  marc  Imtancn.  Alhelitan  had  «i|iclic4  from  the  kiti|;di»ii 

^  Fab.  ilii.     So  Ilii^kFi.  ubi  (upr.  p.  nrNartti-hnmbriii,  h»  in*!!  prolKbillly  > 

«    [Mrr  rnuilnmre'illluilr.n.  IDOianil  ChiUUui.     Wiilunn  anhblihop  uf  York, 


i..iTi,2T4.ea5,&c.] 

who  uniitd  i>llh  AnUf  in  hi.  «™iiJ 

y  murenreicnUil  iIk 

(cmiil  to  ricovrr  hii  inhrriuni*.  " 

lisrdly  li*«(  fuugbt  under  a  PuffU.  U 

-V^Kr.) 
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with  AulafFiii  tiie  bosom  of  the  ship,  to  die  in  fight.     Five  youthful  kingf 
fell  in  the  place  of  fight,  slain  with  swords ;  and  seven  captains  of  AnlidS 
with  the  innumerable  anuy  of  Scottish  mariners:  there  the  lord  of  the 
Normans  [Northcrnmen]  was  chased ;  and  their  army,  now  made  small, 
was  driven  to  the  prow  of  the  ship.    The  ship  sounded  with  the  waves; 
and  the  king,  marching  into  the  yellow  sea,  escaped  alive.     And  so  it 
was,  the  wise  northern  king  Constantine,  a  veteran  chief,  returning  by 
flight  to  his  own  army,  bowed  down  in  the  camp,  left  his  own  son  worn 
out  with  wounds  in  th(>  ])lacc  of  slaughter ;  in  vain  did  he  lament  his 
oarls,  in  vain  his  lost  friends.     Xor  less  did  AnlaiT,  the  yellow-haired 
leader,  the  battle-ax  of  slaughter,  a  youth  in  war,  but  an  old  man  in  un- 
derstanding, boast  hinisi'lf  a  conqueror  in  fight,  when  the  darts  flew 
against  Edward's  earl;*,  and  their  banners  met.     Then  those  northein 
soldiers,  covered  with  shame,  the  sad  refuse  of  darts  in  the  resounding 
whirlpool  of  Ilumber,  departed  in  their  shipswith  rudders,  to  seek  through 
the  deep  the  Irish  city  and  their  own  land.     While  both  the  brothers, 
the  king  and  Clito,  lamenting  even  their  own  victory,  together  returned 
home ;  leaving  behind  them  the  flesh -devouring  raven,  the  dark-blue 
toad  greedy  of  slaughter,  the  black  crow  with  horny  bill,  and  thehoane 
toad,  the  eagle  a  companion  of  battles,  with  the  devouring  kite,  and  that 
brindled  savage  bea^st  the  wolf  of  the  wood,  to  be  glutted  with  Uie  white 
food  of  the  sluin.     Never  was  so  great  a  slaughter  in  this  island,  since 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  fierce  beginners  of  war,  coming  hither  from 
the  east,  and  seeking  Britain  through  the  wide  sea,  overcame  the  Bri- 
tons  excelling  in  honour,  and  gained  possession  of  their  land"." 

This  piece,  and  many  other  Saxon  odes  and  songs  now  remaining,  are 
written  in  a  metre  much  resembling  that  of  the  scaldic  dialogue  at  die 
tomb  of  Angantyr*,  which  has  been  beautifully  translated  into  Englisb, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original,  and  in  a  genuine  strain  of  poetry,  by 
Gray.  The  extemporaiK^ous  eiTusions  of  the  glowing  bard  seem  natu- 
rally to  have  fallen  into  this  measure,  and  it  was  probably  more  eauiy 
suited  to  the  voice  or  harp.  Their  versification  for  the  most  part  seemi 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Runic  poetry. 

As  literature?,  the  certain  attendant,  as  it  is  the  parent,  of  true  religion 
and  civilit}',  gained  ground  among  the  Saxons,  poetry  no  longer  re- 
mained a  separate  science,  and  the  profession  of  bard  seems  gradually 
to  have  declined  among  them:  I  mean  the  bard  under  those  appropriated 
characteristics,  and  that  peculiar  appointment,  which  he  sustained  among 

■"  The   original  was   first  printed   by  of  Gibson,  and  of  course  shares  the  ti^^ 

Wheloc  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  555.  of  it*  originjil. — Pkice.] 
Cant.    1644.    See    Hickes.  Thes.  Prafat.  *  [The  invocation  of  Hervor  at  the  W"* 

p.    xiv.     And   ibid.  Graroni.  Anglo-Sax.  of  her  father  Angantyr  was  tnin4lat«i|J 

p.  181.  pntsc  by  Dr.  llickcs.     It  was  republU*^ 

[At  the  close  of  this  Dissertation  the  with  emendations  by  Dr.  Percy  in  174*» 

reader   will  find  the  original  ode  and  a  and  has  since  been  closely  and  panpbi^' 

nearly  literal  version  of  it.     The  transla*  stically  versified  by  Mr.  Mathiu  and  Ml" 

tion  in  the  text  was  made  from  the  Ladn  Seward, — Park.] 
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the  Scandinavian  pogaiis.  Vet  their  national  love  or  verse  and  music 
still  Ko  strongly  |iredoniinat«d.  that  in  the  place  or  their  ulil  scaldere  a 
new  reukuf  poets  aroae,  c^ledGLEEMENor  Harpers".  These  probably 
pave  rise  to  the  order  of  English  Minstrels  "'ho  flourished  till  the  sis- 
<i-tnth  crnlury. 

And  here  I  stop  to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  why  the 
Soandinavtan  bards  have  transmitted  to  modern  times  so  much  more  of 
ilitir  native  poetry,  than  tlie  rest  of  their  southern  neighbours.  It  Is 
1  rue,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,— whether 
or  no  from  their  Asiatic  origin,  from  their  poverty  which  comjielled  them 
to  sw-k  their  fortunes  at  foreign  eourts  by  the  exercise  of  a  popular  art, 
from  tJie  success  of  their  bards,  ihe  nature  of  their  republican  govern' 
ment,  or  their  habits  of  unsettled  life, — were  more  given  to  vente  than 
any  other  Gothic,  or  even  Celtic  tribe.  But  this  is  not  ull:  tliey  re- 
mained  pagans,  and  retaineii  their  original  manners,  much  longer  than 
any  of  their  Gothic  kindred.  They  were  not  completely  convert*^!  to 
christiniiity  till  the  tenth  ecntury".  Hence,  nnder  the  concurrence  how- 
evrr  of  dome  of  the  causes  just  mentioned,  their  scaldie  profession  ac- 
<]uirpd  greater  degrees  of  strength  and  of  maturity;  and  frum  an  uoin- 
teiTuplpd  poaswmion  through  tuany  ages  of  the  most  romantic  rpligiotu 
(uperstttions,  tmd  the  preservation  of  iho^e  rough  manners  which  are  so 
favniirable  to  the  jioetical  spirit,  was  enabled  to  produce,  not  only  more 
genuine,  but  more  numerous  compositions.  True  religion  would  have 
rberked  the  impetiiosity  of  their  passions,  suppressed  their  wild  exertions 
of  fancy,  and  Itanished  that  striking  train  of  imager}-,  which  their  poetry 
il'  rivrd  from  a  barbarous  theology.  This  circumstance  abo  suggests  to 
<ir  consideration,  those  superior  advantages  and  opportunities  arising 
.>m  leisure  and  length  of  time,  which  they  enjoyed  above  others,  of 
uUtiiig  their  poetry  far  and  wide,  of  giving  a  general  currency 

1h«r  mode  of  fabling,  of  rendering  their  skill  in  versification  more 
!nally  and  familiarly  known,  and  a  more  conspicuous  and  popular 
iljctt  of  admiretiiiu  or  imitation  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Hence 
Inn  it  has  happened,  that  modern  times  have  not  only  attuned  much 
fuUet  iufurmation  concpming  tlieir  historical  transactions,  but  are  so  in- 
timaJvly  sequainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  character. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Danish  invasions  produced  a  considerable  al- 

'  0LRBK4JI  tiuiim  to  the  Latin  Jo-  ilectecd  thai  no  bi*hap,  oianjr  cccluiutjc, 

''''ittoH.      FnbyoTi    gi>c.ikli)s  of  BUgs-  ihull  keep  or  liive  CITHABjEUM,  and  il» 

'■■  '     —-!-■.  rt  f:-t'  '-,  k-i.-   fim.-.ii>  for  ndded  nu«cuMQue  SvHFnoKiACA :  nor 

■     I    ' "B  petmil  pUys  or  iporti,  I.UDOS  VEi  jocoi, 

I     :  I  iiti^iii  nniioubudly  iniminlandgnliculilnry (D- 

.1.  ol.  trrlainnicnUi  to  he  eihlbiled  in  hi*  pn- 

i      .  K. ,]m    ,  l.^.if.  ■«)«.     Milmctb.  GnL  PoDliC  liti.  lii.  p. 

ii'Nili'ir  i.rrounV  nf  Iliv  laiiie  SSS.edic  v<I.     AndConcit.  Spelman.  1. 1. 

"Ill  Delib  JuriJi.\ToH|[U  p.  159.  edil.  ISSg.  ral. 
ilixt.  Brii.  (ill.  L  c  !2.     It  "  See  bii.hop  Uayd'a  Hilt.    Anount  ef 

'   'lie  in)unilioii)  given  to  the  Cluircli  Oorernmenl  in  Gtmi  Britain,  St. 

J^  ■      . ...rjMii  the  ywr  0811.  that  female  cliup.l.  {.  II.  4la.  Land.  1684.    And  Crj- 

^nrTi  w,,v  nut  tlicii  iinFoninion.      It  it  iiiiig.  Arn^m.  L.  i.  cap.  10.  p.  11)4.        ^M 
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teration  in  tlic  manners  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestora.  Although  their 
connections  with  England  were  transient  and  interrupted,  and  on  the 
whole  scarcely  lasted  two  hundred  years,  yet  many  of  the  Danish  cus- 
toms began  to  prevail  among  the  inhabitants,  which  seem  to  have  ^ven  a 
new  turn  to  their  temper  and  genius.  The  Danish  fashion  of  exceMive 
drinking,  for  instance,  a  vice  almost  natural  to  the  northern  natiomi,  be- 
came so  general  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  restrain  so  pernicious  and  contagious  a  practice  by  a  particular  sta- 
tute ^  Hence  it  seems  likely,  that  so  popular  an  entertainment  as  their 
poetry  gained  ground;  especially  if  we  consider,  that  in  thcdr  ezpeditioiis 
against  England  they  were  of  course  attended  by  many  northern  scakh 
wlio  constantly  made  a  part  of  their  military  retinue,  and  whose  lan- 
guage was  understood  by  the  Saxons.  Kogwald  lord  of  the  Orcades, 
who  was  also  himself  a  poet,  going  on  an  expedition  into  Palestine^  car- 
ried with  him  two  Islandic  bards  ^.  The  noble  ode,  called  in  the  north- 
em  chronicles  tlio  Elogium  of  HaconS  king  of  Norway,  was  cmn- 
posed  on  a  battle  in  which  that  prince  with  eight  of  his  brothers  fell 


*  See  Lambarde's  Archaionom.  And 
Bartholin,  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  542. 

*!  Ol.  Worm.  Lit.  Run.  p.  195.  ed.  1636. 

'  In  this  ode  are  these  very  sublime 
imageries  and  prosopopcnias. 

"  The  goddesses  who  preside  over  bat- 
tles come,  sent  forth  by  Odin.  They  go  to 
choose  among  the  princes  of  the  illustrious 
race  of  Yngvon  a  man  who  is  to  perish, 
and  to  go  to  dwell  in  the  palace  of  the 
goils." 

"  Gondula  leaned  on  the  end  of  her  lance, 
and  thus  bespoke  her  companions.  The 
assembly  of  the  gotls  is  going  to  be  increa- 
sed: the  gods  invite  Hucon,  with  his  nu- 
merous host,  to  enter  the  palace  of  Odin." 

"Thus  spake  these  glorious  nymphs  of 
war :  who  were  seated  on  their  horses,  who 
were  covered  with  their  shields  and  hel- 
mets, and  appeared  full  of  some  great 
thought." 

*'  Hacon  heard  their  discourse.  Why, 
said  he,  why  hast  thou  thus  disposed  of  the 
battle  7  Were  we  not  worthy  to  have  ob- 
tained of  the  gods  a  more  perfect  victory  ? 
It  is  we,  she  replied,  who  have  given  it  thee. 
It  is  we  who  have  put  thine  enemies  to 
flight." 

"Now,  added  she,  let  us  push  forward 
our  steeds  across  those  green  worlds,  which 
are  the  residence  of  the  gods.  Let  us  go 
tell  Odin  that  the  king  is  coming  to  visit 
him  in  his  palace." 

"When  Odin  heard  this  news,  he  said, 
Hermode  and  Brago,  my  sons,  go  to  meet 
the  king:  a  king,  admired  by  all  men  for 
his  valour,  approaches  to  our  hall." 

"At  length  king  Hacon  approaches;  and 
arriving  from  the  battle  ia  itill  all  be* 


sprinkled  and  runningdown  with  blood.  At 
the  sight  of  Odin,  he  cries  out.  Ah !  bow 
severe  and  terrible  does  this  god  appear  to 


me 


f»» 


"  The  hero  Brago  replies,  Come,  iboi 
that  waKt  the  terror  of  the  bravest  warrion: 
Come  hither,  and  rejoin  thine  eight  bn»- 
thers :  the  heroes  who  reside  here  did 
live  with  thee  in  peace:  Go,  drink  Akia 
the  circle  of  heroes." 

"  But  this  valiant  king  exclaims,  I  wiH 
still  keep  my  arms :  a  warrior  ougbi  csit- 
fully  to  preserve  his  moil  and  helmet:  it 
is  dangerous  to  be  a  moment  withont  the 
spear  in  one's  hand." 

"  The  wolf  Fenris  shall  burst  hischsim 
and  dart  with  rage  upon  bis  enemies, befon 
so  brave  a  king  shall  again  appear  vp* 
earth,"  &c. 

Snorron.  Hist.  Reg.  Sept.  L  p.  163.  fUi 
ode  was  written  so  early  as  the  year  H^ 
There  is  a  great  variety  and  boidncsi  is 
the  transitions.  An  action  is  carried  on  by 
a  set  of  the  most  awful  ideal  penonagcd 
finely  imagined.  The  goddesses  of  bsttkr 
Odin,  his  sons  Hermode  and  Brago,  la' 
the  spectre  of  the  deceased  king,  are  all  is* 
troduced,speakingand  acting  as  in  adrana 
The  panegyric  is  nobly  conducted,  u' 
arises  out  of  the  sublimity  of  the  fictioB. 

[A  somewhat  different  version  of  ^ 
above  ode  is  printed  in  Percy's  Five  fb»^ 
pieces.  By  the  wolf  Fenris,  he  observrti 
the  northern  nations  understood  a  kind  of 
demon,  or  evil  principle,  at  enmity  «>A 
the  gods,  who  though  at  present  €lbtSad 
up  from  doing  mischief,  was  bcrcaftcf  I* 
brenk  loose  and  destroy  the  world.  Sn 
Edda.— Park.] 
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by  Uie  Rcalil  Ey  vyiid  :  whu  for  his  superior  skill  in  poGtrj'  van  called  the 
Cross  op  Poetd.  [Eyviiidr  Skallda^pillir*,]  and  fought  in  the  battle 
*hirh  he  celebrated.  Hacon  earl  of  Norway  waa  accompanied  by  five 
crtebr&l«d  bards  in  the  battle  of  Jomfburgh :  and  we  are  told,  that  each 
of  them  sung  an  ode  to  aniiiiati;  tJie  soldiers  before  the  engagement 
began*.  They  appear  to  have  been  regularly  brought  into  action.  Olave, 
a  kiDg  of  Norway,  when  his  amiy  was  prepared  for  the  onset,  placed 
tliree  scalds  about  him,  and  exclaimed  aloud.  '■  \o\i  shall  not  only  record 
In  your  verses  what  you  have  heard,  but  what  you  have  seen."  They 
eacli  delivered  an  ode  on  the  spot'.  These  northern  chiefs  appear  to 
have  so  frequently  hazarded  their  lives  with  such  amazing  intrepidity> 
merely  in  expectation  of  meriting  a  panegyric  from  their  poets,  the 
judges,  and  the  spectators  of  their  gallant  behaviour.  That  scalds  were 
common  iu  the  Danish  armies  when  they  invaded  England,  appears  from 
n  strvtageui  of  Alfred  ;  who,  availing  himself  of  his  skill  in  oral  poetr)-  and 
playing  on  the  harp,  entered  the  Danish  camp  habited  in  that  character, 
and  procured  a  hospitable  reception.  Thiswasin  theyear878*.  An- 
lafff,  a  Danish  king,  used  the  same  disguise  for  reconnoitring  the  camp 
(if  our  Saxon  monarch  AtheLstan:  taking  his  station  near  Atbelstan's 
pavilion,  lie  entertained  the  king  and  his  chie&  with  his  verses  and  music, 
and  was  dismisseil  with  an  houourable  reward'.  As  Anlal}"s  dialect 
must  have  disctivered  him  to  have  been  aDanei  here  is  a  proof,  of  what 
[  ^hall  bring  mure,  that  the  Saxons,  even  in  tlie  midst  of  mutual  hos- 
:  I  itins  treated  the  Danish  scalds  with  favour  and  respect.  That  the  1b- 
I. untie  bards  were  common  in  England  during  the  Danish  invasions, 
ihi-re  are  numerous  proofs.  Egill,  a  celebrated  Islandic  poet,  having 
murdiered  the  son  and  many  of  the  friends  of  Eric  filodose,  king  of 
Denmark  or  Norway,  then  residing  iu  Northumberland,  and  which  he 
hiu)  jimt  eouquercd,  procured  a  pardon  by  singing  before  the  king,  at 
tlir.  coinuiaud  of  his  queen  Gunhilde,  an  extemporaneous  ode*.  Egill 
mmpliiueDis  the  king,  who  probably  was  his  patron,  with  the  appellation 
of  tbe  English  chief.  "  I  offer  niy  freight  to  the  king.  I  owe  a  poem 
for  my  raiuom.  I  present  to  the  English  cMiEr  tbe  mead  of  Odinr." 
Aftenrards  he  calls  this  Dajii;<h  conqueror  the  conimander  of  the  Scot- 
tish Biaet.     "The  cnniniouder  of  the  Scottish  fleet  fattened  t}ie  ravenous 


•  {SUnduplllir.  pDclirum  nlplio,  ci.i 
moMainridMitiKXO.] 

"M«lmi!.b.ii.e.  I  am   .wnre,  Ihal  ihc 

iruih  •>!  bolh  tbue  mnccdoiei  retpecting 

Alfred  nnd  Anliffhubeenconiraterlnt. 

<  OlaC  Silt.  >p..d  Ve,t\.  .d  Herv.  Sag. 

Bill  no  lufBcienl  Brgiimcal  hu  ytt  been 

p.  ire.    Buthoiix.  p.  i;:!. 

■  Ingulpb.  lllil.  p.  U<9.  Mulmeili.  il. 

e. «.  p.  11, 

wrlailuit  in   the  AKhcolo^i,  lol.  H.  p. 

lOO.  teq.  A.  D.  1773.  *vi. 

*b«T..  p.  ii.l.     ThoDgh  of  D«ni.h  di. 

'  See  Crjmogr.  Anerim.  Jon.  lib,  ii.  p. 

las.  edit.  1809. 

thtmr  of  SOTlh-humbrin  for  more  ihmi 

'  SeeOl.  Worm.  Ul  Run,  p.M7.  IflS. 

m»  centrarion,  It  ii  moM  piobiblc  ihii  lie 

Alt  ihe  rhiefi  of  Eric  Here  bIm  pmrnt  M 

■plW  Ihe  4i*lttt  of  hi>  province  or  what 

ihc  reciiol  or  thii  ode.  xhich  li  in  ■  uMIM 

Km  etUf  the  D.no-6uon.— 1>rici:.] 
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birdi.    The  Aster  of  Nera  [Death]  trampled  on  the  foe:  she  trampled 
on  the  evening  food  of  the  eagle."    The  Scots  usually  joined  the  Danish 
or  Norwegian  invaders  in  their  attempts  on  the  northern  parts  of  Britain': 
and  from  this  circumstance  a  new  argument  arises,  to  show  the  dose 
communication  and  alliance  which  must  have  subsisted  between  Scot- 
land and  Scandinavia.    Egill,  although  of  the  enemy's  party  *,  was  a 
singular  favourite  of  king  Athelstan.     Athelstan  once  asked  Egill  how 
he  escaped  due  punishment  from  Eric  Blodoxe,  the  king  of  North- 
umberland, for  the  very  capital  and  enormous  crime  which  I  hare  just 
mentioned.    On  which  Egill  immediately  related  the  whole  of  that  trans- 
action to  the  Saxon  king,  in  a  sublime  ode  still  extant \     On  another 
occasion  Athelstan  presented  Egill  with  two  rings,  and  two  lai^  cabi- 
nets filled  with  silver;  promising  at  the  same  time,  to  grant  him  any  gift 
or  favour  which  he  should  choose  to  request.     Egill,  struck  with  grati- 
tude, immediately  composed  a  panegyrical  poem  in  the  Norwegian  lan- 
guage, then  common  to  both  nations,  on  the  virtues  of  Athelstan, 
which  the  latter  as  generously  requited  with  two  marcs  of  pure  gold^ 
Here  is  likewise  another  argument,  that  the  Saxons  had  no  small  esteem 
for  the  scaldic  poetry.     It  is  highly  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  our 
Danish  king  Canute^  a  potentate  of  most  extensive  jurisdiction,  and  not 
only  king  of  England,  but  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  not 
without  the  customary  retinue  of  the  northern  courts,  in  which  the 
scalds  held  so  distinguished  and  important  a  station.     Human  nature, 
in  a  savage  state,  aspires  to  some  species  of  merit,  and  in  every  stage  of 
society  is  alike  susceptible  of  flattery,  when  addressed  to  the  reigning 
passion.     The  sole  object  of  these  northern  princes  was  military  glory. 
It  is  certain  that  Canute  delighted  in  this  mode  of  entertainment,  whidi 
he  patronized  and  liberally  rewarded.  It  is  related  in  Knytlinga-Saga» 
or  Canute's  Iii3tory,  that  he  conmiandcd  the  scald  I^flunga  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  daring  to  comprehend  his  achievements  in  too  concue  a 
poem.   *'  Nemo,'*  said  he,  "  ante  te,  ausus  est  de  me  breves  cantilexai 
componere."     A  curious  picture  of  the  tyrant,  the  patron,  and  the  ba^ 
barian,  united  I    But  tlie  bard  extorted  a  speedy  pardon,  and  with  muA 
address,  by  producing  the  next  day  before  the  king  at  dinner  an  ode  ol 
more  than  thirty  strophes,  for  which  Canute  gave  him  fifty  marcs  oX 
purified  silver '.     In  the  mean  time^  the  Danish  language  b^an  to  gro^ 


*  See  the  Saxon  epinicion  in  praine  of 
king  Athelstan.  supr.  citat.  p.  zxxi.  Hen. 
Hunting.  1.  v.  p.  203. 204. 

*  [Egill  fought  on  Athelstan*5  side,  and 
did  signal  service  in  the  battle  at  Bruuan* 
burh.— Price.] 

*  Torfsus  Hist  Oread.  Prsfat.  '*  Rci 
9tatim  ordinem  metro  nunc  satis  obscuro 
exposuit"  Torfffius  adds,  which  is  much 
to  our  purpose, "  nequaquam  ita  narraturus 

NON    INTELLIGENT!." 

^  Crymog.  Arn.  Jon.  p.  1 29.  ut  supr. 

*  Bartholin.  Antiquit.  Danic.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 


p.    169,    170.     See    Knytlinga-Sagt.    *^ 
Catal.  Codd.  MSS.   Bibl.  Hohn.  Hklt^*" 
Thcsaur.  ii.  312. 

[Canute's  thrcnt-*for  he  did  not  '*  i 
maud  the  scald  to  be  put  to  death' 
thus  translated  by  Mr.  Turner:  "Arey  •^ 
nut  ashamed  to  do  what  none  but  yv*^^ 
self  has  dared,  to  write  a  short  poem  n] 
me  ?    Unless  by  to-morrow't  dinner  ^ 
produce  above  thirty  strophes  on  th^s^* 
subject,  your  head  shall  be  the 
Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  437. 
result  wis  as  Warton  states. — PRici.^ 
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perfectly  fiuuiUur  in  Eiiglund.  It  was  eagerly  learned  by  the  Saxon 
clergy  and  nobilityi  from  a  principle  of  ingratiating  llieniselves  with 
Canute  :  unil  there  are  many  manuscripts  now  remaining,  by  which  it 
will  appear,  that  the  Danish  runes  ^ere  much  studied  among  our  Saiton 
ancestors  under  the  reign  of  that  monarch''. 

'["he  dongs  of  the  Irish  bards  are  by  some  conceived  to  be  strongly 
marked  with  the  traces  of  scaldic  imagination;  and  these  traces,  which 
will  be  reconsidered,  are  believed  still  to  survive  among  a  species  of 
jMketieal  hialorians,  whom  they  call  Tale-Tellers,  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Irish  bardx*.  A  WTiter  of  equal  elegance  and 
v,>racity  relates,  "  that  a  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  told  me 
uf  hia  own  experience,  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when  he  used  to 
be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  together,  and  laid  very 
ill  a-nights,  so  as  lie  could  not  well  sleep,  they  would  bring  hira  one  of 
tliese  TALE-TBLLEBs,  that  when  he  lay  down  would  begin  a  story  of  a 
KING,  or  a  GYANT,  a  dwahe,  and  a  damosel',"  These  are  topics  in 
which  the  Kunic  poetry  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  conversant. 

Xor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Welsh  bards  <  might  have  been  ac- 


■   llickfi.  ubi  tupr.i,  134.  ISO. 

*  V«  ire  \tihmti  by  lh»  Irlih  hisiu- 
iim.  tliii  lalnt  Patrick,  when  lio  lontert- 
1  IreUnd  to  the  ChTiatian  lUlh,  dutrof  ed 
'  ree  fauiKlred  roluinM  of  the  wngn  of  the 
-iih  twrdi.  Suck  oM  their  dignity  in 
ia  country.  Mint  (hey  tvcte  permitted  to 
'lit  ■  rgbc  of  the  nunc  coluur  with  Ihnt 
I  ihrroyai  (uDily.  They  were  conatiuilly 


•I  ■pptOTEcl  Bniti  d 


id  the 


luiily  It 

■"■  tuiUnlj  of  the  king'a  hiuorUn  or  an- 

.■.II  J,      Mniiy  of  these  coiiipo»itioin  are 

'  i'>   Keating,  m  tlie  fuundatiuti 

t  i>f  Ireland.     Ample  etUlei 

'  iii-d  to  them,  that  Ihey  might 

'  ti  of  independe 


r-nle^ 


"y.  I 


devolved  not 

••  hb  Hdni  aon,  but  to  auch  of  bU  family 
w  dbcsiered  the  mut  diiiioguished  ta- 
•"•l*  fiif  poetry  and  niuric  Every  prin- 
"T^  bud  TtulDcd  thirty  of  Inftriur  note, 
"  Ilia  uicndanu;  and  a  bard  vf  the  *e- 
'  'xlaiy  elMa  nai  fallowed  by  a  retinue  of 
'  '"^n.  They  teem  lu  have  been  at  their 
-Ni  l»  lU,  year  3SS.  See  Kiating'i 
'    lMl:...d.p.  I27.131..170.380. 

■'  ...,l.(ed. 

Ill  :i>ijcle  in  the  Laws  t>f  Ke- 

^    I  -Volland.  promiilged  in  llie 

'    "*-*iii,  ■•liirh  pUtei  tlie  barda  nfSeol- 

' '   ^  bo  lemialy  vrtn  held  in  equal  e*- 

'  ""  ■■'  ctinwof  iheneigbbouriniteaim- 


modl  liDiumum  genui,  lorii  el  B.igria  cb- 
dunlu."  Apud Hector. Boetb. Lib. i.p.aOl. 
edit  1ST  J.  But  Salmuiui  very  jiutlyob- 
aervei,  that  for  BAaooa  we  ihould  read 
V:iRCO<,  or  Verqos,  i.  e.  Vagabondi. 

[Such,  laid  the  late  injienioua  Mr. 
Walker,  *ai  the  celebrity  ofilie  Irith  mu- 
•ic,  that  the  Welsh  baidi  condetcended  to 
renive  initiucliona  in  their  niutical  art 
bom  ihote  of  Ireland.  OryOydd  ap  Co- 
nan,  king  ot  North  Wales,  about  the  time 
thai  Stephen  wu  king  of  Cngland.  delct- 
mined  lo  relbrm  the  Welsh  bordt,  and 
brought  over  many  Iriih  batdi  Tor  that 
putpoie.  Tbii  Ciijffjdd,  according  to  the 
intelligent  Mr.  Owen,  waa  a  diatinguiahed 
palmn  of  the  poet!  and  muaidani  of  hil 
natite  country,  and  called  aeveral  con- 
greiaea.  wherein  lawi  were  ealohliahed  for 
Ilie  better  regulation  of  poetry  andmuiitv 
a*  weil  *i  uf  such  u  cultivated  Ihoie  ici' 
ences.  These  congrexsei  were  open  to  the 
people  oTWales,  ai  well  as  of  Ireland  and 
Scandinavia,  and  proisHerB  fruu  each 
counliy  Blleudrd:  whence  what  woa  found 
pccullarloaae  people, andHorthyor adop- 
tion, wai  received  and  ulabllshed  in  the 
nau  Hitt.  Mem.  of  Irish  Oaida,  p.  IDK 
Cambrian  Biogr.  p.  Hi. — Pauk,] 
'  Sir  W.  Temple'i  Eauii'i,  pan  iv.  p. 

■  Tlie  bardi  of  Britain  were  originally 
n  coiiatitutional  appendage  of  the  druidicit 
hierarchy.  In  the  pariah  at  Llanidin  In 
the  iile  of  Angleaey,  there  are  alill  to  be 
teen  in  the  mininCaii  arch-ilruid'a  nun- 
lioH,  whkhlheyull  Turn  Par w.  thai  tt 
ihcDHtLBi  xtv.ios.  Xe>t  ilarcmarV.1 
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quainted  with  the  Scandinavian  scalds.  I  mean  before  their  communi* 
cations  with  Armorica,  mentioned  at  large  above.  The  prosody  of  the 
Welsh  bards  depended  much  on  alliteration  \  Hence  they  seem  to  have 
paid  an  attention  to  the  scaldic  versification.  The  Islandic  poets  are  said 
to  have  carried  alliteration  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exactneas  in  thor 
earliest  periods ;  whereas  the  Welsh  bards  of  the  sixth  centary  used  it 
but  sparingly,  and  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  In  this  circumstanoe  a 
proof  of  imitation,  at  least  of  emulation,  is  implied  K  There  are  moreover 
strong  instances  of  conformity  between  the  manners  of  the  two  nationi; 
which,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  on  general  principles  arisiDg  from 
our  comparative  observations  on  rude  life.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
mead,  the  northern  nectar,  or  favourite  liquor  of  the  Goths ^,  who  seem  to 
have  stamped  it  with  the  character  of  a  i)oetical  drink,  was  no  less  cele- 
brated among  the  Welsh  I  The  songs  of  both  nadons  abound  with  its 
praises;  and  it  seems  in  both  to  have  been  alike  the  delight  of  the  warrior 
and  the  bard.  Talicssin,  as  Lhuyd  informs  us,  wrote  a  panegyrical  ode 
on  this  inspiring  beverage  of  the  bee;  or,  as  he  translates  it,  De  Mabo 


of  the  habitations  of  the  separate  conven- 
tual societies,  which  were  under  his  imme- 
diate orders  and  inspection.  Among  these  is 
Trek  Beird,  or,  as  they  call  it  to  this  day, 
the  Hamlet  of  the  bards.    Rowland's 
Mona,  p.  83.  88.     But  so  strong  was  the 
attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations,  among 
which  we  reckon  Britain,  to  poetry,  that, 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  government  and 
manners,   even   long  aHer  the  order  of 
Druids  wa8extinct,andthe  national  religion 
altered,  the  bards,  acquiring  a  sort  of  civil 
capacity,  and  a  new  establishment,  still 
continued  to  flourish.    And  with  regard  to 
Britain,  the  bards  flourished  most  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  most  strongly  retained 
their  native  Celtic  character.    The  Britons 
living  in  those  countries  that  were  between 
the  Trent  or  Humbcr  and  the  Thames,  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  thix  island,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  garrisons  and  co- 
Ionics,  had  been  so  long  inured  to  the 
customs  of  the  Romans,  that  they  preserved 
very  little  of  the  British ;  and  from  this 
long  and  habitual  intercourse,  before  the 
fifth  century,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their 
original  language.      We  cannot  discover 
the  slightest  trace,  in  the  poems  of  the 
bards,  the  Lives  of  the  British  saints,  or 
any  other  ancient  monument,  that  they 
held  any  correspondence  with  the  Welsh, 
the  Cornish,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strath- 
duyd  Britons.     Among  other  British  in- 
stitutions grown  obsolete  among  them,  they 
seem  to  have  lost  the  use  of  hards ;  at  least 
there  are  no  memorials  of  any  they  had, 
nor  any  of  their  songs  remaining:  nor  do 
the  Welsh  or  Cumbrian  poetH  ever  touch 
upon  any  transactions  that  passed  in  those 


countries,  after  ihey  were  relinqniihed  by 
the  Romans. 

And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  tbe 
Welsh  bards  flourished  so  much  aodis 
long.  But  moreover  the  Welsh,  kept  ia 
awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  barused 
by  the  Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  tbe 
attacks,  the  encroachments,  and  the  neigb* 
bourhood  of  aliens,  were  on  thuaccoBBt 
attached  to  their  Celtic  mannen :  this  si- 
tuation, and  these  circumstances  inspiFrf 
them  with  a  pride  and  an  obitiDacy  kt 
maintadning  a  national  distinction,  and  frr 
preserving  their  ancient  usages,  amflog 
which  the  bardic  profession  is  soemiMOt* 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  note'. 

'  I  am  however  informed  by  a  very  io- 
telligent  antiquary  in  British  literature, 
that  there  are  manifest  marks  of  ailiten- 
tion  in  some  druidical  fragments  still  re- 
maining, undoubtedly  composed  beforetbe 
Britons  could  have  possibly  mixed  in  (be 
smallest  degree  with  any  Gothic  naiisD. 
Rhyme  is  likewise  found  in  the  Britifb 
poetry  at  the  earliest  period,  in  those  dra- 
idical  triplets  called  Enoltn  MiLWi,  or 
the  Warrior's  SoNa,in  which  eveijfwne 
is  closed  with  a  consonant  syllable.  Sec 
a  metriciil  Druid  oracle  in  Borlase'i  Ab- 
tiquit.  Cornwall.  B.  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  185.  edit 
1769. 

*  And  of  the  ancient  Franks.  Gie- 
gory  of  Tours  mentions  a  Frank  driDidng 
this  liquor;  and  adds,  that  be  acqintd 
this  habit  from  the  barbarous  or  Frask- 
ish  nations.  Hist  Franc,  lib.  viii.  cSI. 
p.  404.  ed.  1699.  Paris,  fol. 

'  See  vol.ii.  p.  105. 
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bcuHydbomeli^  In  Hoel  Dlia'a  Welsli  laws,  translated  by  Wotton,  we 
hare,  "In  omni  convivio  in  quo  mulsum  bibitur'."  From  which  pas- 
Mge,  it  teems  to  have  been  eervetl  up  only  at  high  festivalH.  By  the 
saioe  coDstitutioDs,  at  every  feaat  In  the  king's  castle-hall,  the  prefect  or 
marsbal  of  the  hall  is  to  receive  from  the  queen,  by  the  hands  of  the 
steward,  a  hork  of  mead.  It  is  alsu  ordered,  among  the  privileges  an* 
ncKed  to  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  royal-hall,  that  the  king's  bard  shall 
Hng  tu  liim  as  oftrn  as  be  pleases"'.  One  of  the  stated  otficers  of  the 
kiii|;'s  household  is  Connector  Mulsi  :  and  this  officer,  together  with 
tho  manter  of  tlie  horse",  the  master  of  the  hawks,  the  smith  of  the  pa- 
lnce°i  the  royal  bardP,  the  first  musician*',  with  some  others,  have  a  right 


robe  I  and  ihe  queen  i  linen  gnrmenL 
The  prerccl  of  the  |iiilace,  ur  govcmoi  of 
the  culle,  <■  prlrlleged  10  tit  neil  him  In 
the  hill,  on  the  Ihnw  iiiincipKl  feuldaji, 
■nd  Id  put  the  harp  into  hia  hand.  On 
the  three  ftwl  days  he  ia  to  h»ve  the 
■lewsrd't  robe  for  *  (tt.  He  U  to  at' 
(end,  if  (he  queen  deaiiea  a  tang  in  her 


lid.  L.  i. 


.IT. 


*  When  the  king  nskea  ■  preienl  or  ■ 

liune,  thia  <)fflc«i  ia  lo  receive  ■  fee  ;  hut 
not  when  the  pruent  ii  made  lo  »  bishop, 
■be  DiutcT  of  the  hiwks,  or  (o  the  Mimui. 
The  Uller  ia  exempt,  on  account  of  the 
enlenajnrncni  he  siTordcd  the  court  *t 
bring  prefented  widi  a  hone  by  the  king: 
Ifae  borae  ii  to  be  led  out  of  the  hnll  with 
enpUlnrm  tfillemtli  alllgalntn.   Hid.   L. 


ca^i< 


p.  31. 


'■gealieu 


tumblr."  Caog.  LaL  Oion. 
Vtrh'ToMBAHE,  In  the  Saion 
giofB  by  king  £tl(t«',  about  the 
V0D,  il  i>  ordereil,  (hnt  no  prieat  chall 
ftiET,  or  exerciie  the  hiuical  or 
klitrlonkj)  art  in  ang  dtgrtr,  either  in 
public  or  iirivote.  Can.  it.  Concil.  Spel- 
niui.  loui.t.  p.  455.  cdiL  1639.  fol.  In 
Udgar-*  Oration  (0  Dunalou,  the  Miui, 
**^  tnla,  arc  laid  to  aiiig  and  danre. 
r.«TT.  Much  the  lamt  injunction 
in  (he  Saion  Uoa  of  the  North- 
in  PrieiU,  given  in  9SH.  Cap. 
'  p.  498.  MtHtii  aeema  aome- 
dmca  lo  bite  ligniRed  ThK  Foai..  Aa 
in  firrgory  of  Toiin,  (peaking  of  (he 
MiHi  ■  afUiroakiDgorOBllicia;  '■  F.nt 

<.'...<    t..t:TtTiAH  ent  aolilui  KX- 

'ill    non  cum   odjuvll  aliquii 

:<i'i|tie  ptasligiii  artii  iiic," 

Tuioneni.  Mlricul.  8.  Mar- 

<  ip.vii.  p.1119.  Qpp.  Paria. 

I  ■;!>''    (el,  (diL  Ituinui. 

*  He  is  to  work  ttcr;  except  for  mn- 
hkng  ibf  kinK*!  Mldren,  the  iron  londa, 
and  other  Aimiture  for  hii  CMtle-gaie, 
mil  (he  IroD'WOrk  far  hii  niilli.  Leg. 
^^  ,a  L.  1.  alp.  iU»-  p.  67. 
'  Uy  ihcH  conalitutlani,  given  aboul 


iing*Uadonui 
la  allow  him   ■ 


out  of  the  booty  or  prey  (chiefly  CDnriallng 
of  cattle)  tiken  from  Iht  English  by  the 
king's  domestics :  ftnd  while  the  (irey  ia 
diiiding,  he  1i  to  aing  the  praitei  of  the 
Bhitish  Kings  or  KiMODOii.  If,  when 
the  king')  dameatica  go  out  ta  make  de- 
predations, he  sings  or  play*  before  them, 
lie  is  10  receive  the  best  bullock.  When 
the  king's  srmy  is  in  array,  he  is  lo  dng 
the  SongortheBHiTisnKixii.  When 
invested  with  hii  office,  the  king  it  la  give 
himaharp,  (otherconstilutiontuyaclieM- 
board,)  and  the  queen  H  ringofgold^  nor 
ii  he  to  ^le  away  (be  hiup  on  any  ac- 
count. When  he  goei  out  of  the  palace 
to  sing  with  other  bards,  he  is  to  receive  a 
double  portion  of  the  largesse  or  gratuity. 
Ifbe  ask  a  gin  or  favour  of  the  king,  be 
il  to  be  fined  by  linging  an  ode  or  poem; 
if  of  I  nobleman  or  chief,  thtec  i  if  of  a 
voisili  he  it  (a  ting  him  lo  sleep.  Leg. 
Wall.  L.  i.  c;<p.  xix.  p.  3S.  Men(ian  it 
made  of  the  bard  tiho  gninsthe  chair  in 
Ihe  hail.  Ibid.  Ailic.  5.  Alter  a  con- 
leil  of  banit  in  the  hall,  Ihe  barit  »ho 
gains  Ihe  chair,  it  lo  give  Ihe  Jupoe  or 
THE  UALi.,  another  officer,  a  horn,  (cDnm 
hubaliHMm)  a  ring,  and  Ihe  cushion  of  hl« 
choir.  Ibid.  L.  i.  cap.  ivL  p,  SO.  When 
the  king  rldea  out  ofhie  cosile,  five  barda 
are  toaccompanyhim.  Ibid.  L.  i.  eap.vili. 
p.  1 1.  The  Caraa  BabaUiHrn  may  be  el- 
plnincd  from  a  pattagc  in  a  poem,  eom- 
potcd  aboul  Ihe  yrar  IIGO,  by  Ovdn 
CyTclliog.  prince  of  rowii,  Hhlch  be  en- 
titled Hi>J.Aa,fram  a  large  drinking-horn 
so  called,  used  at  fcoats  in  his  eaitle.halL 
"  Pour  out,  O  cup-benrtr,  iwcci  and  plea- 
sant mead  (the  spear  is  red  in  Ihe  tim  «t 
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to  be'  seated  in  the  hall.    We  have  already  seen,  that  the  ScandinaTian 
scalds  were  well  knuwu  iu  Ireland :  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove,  that  the  Welsh  bards  were  early  connected  with  the  Irish.   Even 
so  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  practice  continued  among  the  Welsh 
bards,  of  receiving  instructions  in  the  bardic  profession  from  IreiaDd. 
The  Welsh  bards  w^ere  reformed  and  regulated  by  Gryffyth  ap  Conan, 
king  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1078.     At  the  same  time  he  brought  over 
with  him  from  Ireland  many  Irish  bards,  for  the  information  and  im- 
provement of  the  Welsh '.  Powell  acquaints  us,  that  this  prince  ^  brought 
over  with  him  from  Ireland  divers  cunning  musicians  into  Wales,  who 
devised  in  a  manner  all  the  instrumental  music  that  is  now  there  used : 
as  appeareth,  as  well  by  the  bookes  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the 
names  of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  daie^"    In 
Ireland,  to  kill  a  bard  was  highly  criminal :  and  to  seize  his  estate,  even 
for  the  public  service  and  in  time  of  national  distress,  was  deemed  an  act 
of  sacrilege ".  Thus  in  the  old  Welsh  laws,  whoever  even  slightly  injured 
a  bard,  was  to  be  fined  six  cows  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  Tlie 
murtherer  of  a  bard  was  to  be  fined  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  cows*. 
Nor  must  I  pass  over,  what  reflects  much  light  on  this  reasoning,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  household  of  the  old  Irish  chiefs  exactly  resembles 
that  of  the  Welsh  kings.     For,  besides  the  bard,  the  musician,  and  the 
smith,  they  have  both  a  physician,  a  huntsman,  and  other  corresponding 
officers''.    We  must  also  remember,  that  an  intercourse  was  necessarily 


need)  from  the  horns  of  wild  oxen, 
covered  with  gold,  to  the  souls  of  those 
departed  heroes."     Evans,  p.  12. 

By  these  laws  the  king's  harp  is  to  be 
worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence ; 
but  that  of  a  gentleman,  or  one  not  a 
vassal,  sixty  pence.  The  king's  chess- 
board is  valued  at  the  same  price :  and 
the  instrument  for  fixing  or  tuning  the 
strings  of  the  king's  harp,  at  twenty-four 
pence.  His  drinking-horn,  at  one  pound. 
Ibid.  L.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  265. 

^  There  are  Iwo  nmsicians :  the  Mu- 
sicus  riiiMARius,  who  probably  was  a 
teacher,  and  certainly  a  superintendent 
over  the  rc&t;  and  the  Hall-musician. 
Leg.  ut  hupr.  L.  i.  cap.  xlv.  p.  G8. 

'"  Jus  cathedra;."  Ibid.  L.  i.  cap.  x. 
p.  13. 

•  Sec  Selden,  Drayt  Polyolb.  S.  ix. 
pn;;.  156.  S.  iv.  pag.  67.  edit.  1613.  ful. 

«  IliNt.  of  Cambr.  p.  191.  ediL  1581. 

"  Healing's  Hist.  Ireland,  pag.  132. 

^  Leg.  Wall,  ut  supr.  L.  i.  cap.  x'lx, 
pag.  35.  seq.  See  also  cap.  xlv.  p.  6«S. 
^Ve  find  the  same  respect  paid  to  the 
bard  in  other  constitutions.  "Qui  Hak- 
PAIOKKM,  &c.  Whoever  shall  strike  a 
Ti.xRrr.R  who  can  harp  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, shall  compound  with  him  by  a  com- 
pohiiion  t)f  fonr  times  i/iori,  than  for  any 
other  man  of  the  same  condition."  Logg. 


RipuariorumetWetinonini.  LindenbxodL 
Cod.  LL.  Antiq.  WUigoth.  etc.  A.IX613. 
Tit.  5.  §  ult. 

The  caliphs,  and  other  eastern  potent- 
ates, had  their  bards,  whom  they  treated 
with  equal  respecL     Sir  John  Mamide- 
ville,  who  travelled  in  1340,  sayi,  that 
when    the  emperor  of  Cathay,  or  gmt 
Cham  of  TarUry,  is  seated  at  dinner  is 
high  pomp  with  his  lords,  "  no  man  ii  n 
liurdi  to  speak  to  him  except  it  be  Moii- 
CIANM  <o  soiace  the  emperor.**  chap.bTO. 
p.  1 00.     Here  is  another  proof  of  the  oh^ 
respondence   between    the    eastern  u^ 
northern  customs :  and  this  instance  n^ 
he  brought  as  an  argument  of  the  bardk 
institution   being  fetched  from  the  o*^ 
Leo  Afer  mentions  the  Pofte  cHrite  of  the 
Caliph's  court  at  Bagdad,  about  the  yetf 
i)9U.     Dc  Med.  ct  Philos.  Arab.  ap.i^- 
Those  poets  were  in  most  repute  smoog 
the  Arabians,  who  could  speak  ezteiiip<^ 
raucous  verses  to  the  Caliph.  Kuseb.  R^ 
naudot.  apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xiil  P- 
2il».     Thomson,  in  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, mentions  the  Bard  in  WArTiS^* 
being  introduced  to  lull  the  Caliph  asleep* 
And  Maundeville mentions  minstrellM 
as  established  officers  in  the  court  of  tb^ 
emperor  of  Cathay. 

'  Sec  Temple,  ubi  supr.  p.  3-16. 
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iduced  between  the  Welsh  anJ  Scandinaviuna  ftum  tlie  piratical  ir- 
I  of  the  latter :  their  seald^.  aa  I  have  already  remarked,  were 
ratpecled  and  patronised  in  the  courts  of  those  princes,  whose  territories 
wtn'  the  principal  Directs  of  the  Danish  invasions.  TorTteua  expressly 
affirms ihiu  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  kings;  and  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable, tlial  they  were  entertained  with  eqnal  regard  by  the  Welsh  princes, 
who  fa  frequently  concurred  with  the  Dauea  in  distressing  the  English. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  Welsh,  although  living  in  a  separate  and  de- 
tftcheit  situation,  and  so  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  usages, 
yrt  from  neighbourhood,  and  unavoidable  communications  of  various 
kinds,  might  have  imbibed  the  ideas  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  froTn  the 
Saxons  and  Dane3,after  those  nations  had  occupied  and  overspread  all 
the  other  parts  of  our  island. 

Many  pieces  of  the  Scottish  bards  are  still  remaining  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland.     Of  these  a  curious  specimen,  and  wliicli  considered  in  a 
man  extensive  and  general  respect,  is  a  valuable  monument  of  tlie  po«try 
of  a  rude  period,  has  lately  been  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of 
the  WoKKs  OF  OssiAN.     It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  in  these 
poems,  the  terrible  graces,  which  so  naturally  characterise,  and  so  ge- 
nrrally  constitute,  the  early  poetry  of  a  barbarous  people,  should  so 
frequently  give  place  to  a  gentler  set  of  manners,  to  the  social  sensi- 
t.iditivs  of  polished  life,  and  a  more  civilised  and  elegant  species  of 
iiirtipnalion.      Nor  is    this   circumstance,   which    disarranges   all    our 
t.iblished  ideas  con^ning  the  savage  stages  of  society,  easily  to  be 
lounteil  for,  unless  we  suppose,  that  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  were  so 
'r.ingly  addictetl  to  poetical  composition,  and  who  maile  it  so  much 
'  "  ir  study  from  the  earliest  times,  might  by  degrees  have  attained  a 
iMi;lier  vein  of  poetical  refinement,  than  could  at  first  sight  or  on  com- 
mon principles  be  expected  among  nations,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  barbarous ;  that  some  few  instances  of  an  elevated  strain  of  friend- 
*liip,  of  love,  and  other  sentimental  feelings,  existing  in  such  nations, 
night  lay  the  foundation  for  introducing  a  set  of  manners  among  the 
banls,  more  refined  and  exalted  than  the  real  manners  of  the  country ; 
■ad  that  panegyrics  on  tliose  virtues,  transmitted  with  improvcmeuts  from 
ban]  tn  honi.  must  at  length  have  formed  characters  of  ideal  excellence', 
which  might  propagate  among  the  people  real  manners  bortlcring  on  the 
P<»^ical.   These  pociiw,  however,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between 
^*^  Cnthic  and  the  Celtic  rituals,  cont^o  many  visible  vestiges  of  Scan- 
'I'-nmiJin  siip<Tstition.     The  allusions  in  the  songs  of  Ossian  to  spirits, 
"  "  •  I  pn'?!ide  over  the  diffei-ent  parts  and  direct  the  various  ofwrations  of 
"^tiin-,  mhoscJid  storms  over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  slirieksof  the 
'''■i^nrrccked  mariner,  who  call  down  lightning  to  blast  the  forest  or 
•-i%yt  lUe  rock,  and  diffuse  irresistible  pestilence  among  the  people, 
-t-iitifully  conducted  indeed,  and  heightened,  under  the  skilful  hand  of 
'■tauter  bard,  entirely  correspond  with  the  Itunic  system,  and  breathe 
"■  "pint  of  its  poetry.     One  fiction  in  particubr,  the  most  UTRAVAtJ 
^  XT  in  all  Omivi's  pocma,  is  founded  on  an  essential  article  of  U 
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Runic  belief.  It  is  where  Fingal  fights  with  the  spirit  of  Lodi. 
Nothing  could  aggrandise  FingaFs  hcroisoi  more  highly  than  this 
marvellous  encounter.  It  was  esteemed  among  the  ancient  Danes  the 
most  daring  act  of  courage  to  engage  with  a  ghosts.  Had  Ossian  fouod 
it  convenient  to  have  introduced  religion  into  his  compoaitionsS  not 
only  a  new  source  had  been  opened  to  the  sublime^  in  describing  the 
rites  of  sacrifice,  the  horrors  of  incantation,  the  solemn  evocations  of 
infernal  beings,  and  the  like  dreadful  superstitions,  but  probably  many 
stronger  and  more  characteristical  evidences  would  have  appeared,  of 
his  knowlcidge  of  the  imagery  of  the  Scandinavian  poets. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  the  Scandinavians  had  conquered  many 
countries  bordering  upon  France  in  the  fourth  century*.  Hence  the 
Franks  must  have  b(K;n  in  some  measure  used  to  their  language,  wdl 
acquainted  with  their  manners,  and  conversant  in  their  poetry.  Charle- 
magne is  said  to  have  delighted  in  repeating  the  most  ancient  and 
barbarous  odes,  which  celebrated  the  battles  of  ancient  kings ^.  Bat  we 

the  introduction  of  his  name  in  the  nord 
of  Kenilworth. — Price.] 

[The  preposterous  introdurtion  of  thn 
venerable  mythic  personage  into  a  norel, 
the  ti  nie  of  which  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, may  be  ascribed  to  Scott's  eagemea 
to  turn  every  thing  thriftily  to  acconnt  ia 
his  wholesale  literary  manufiictory. — R.T.] 

[See  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Smith  Ve- 
lant,  an  article  by  G.  B.  Depping,  in  Ae 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1823,  p.5S7, 
and  the  same  paper  very  much  augmeoted 
in  "  Veland  le  Forgcron ;  Dissertation  ar 
une  tradition  du  moyen  age ;  par  G.  B. 
Depping  et  Francisque  MicheL"  8to.  Fir* 
1833.— M.] 

*  This  perplexing  and  extraordinry 
circumstance,  I  mean  the  absence  of  sll 
religious  ideas  from  the  poems  of  OuisBt 
is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Macphcrson  wilh 
much  address.  See  Dissertation  prefisd, 
vol.  i.  p.  viii.  ix.  edit  1 765.  See  also  Otf 
elegant  critical  Dissertation  of  the  TtfJ 
judicious  Dr.  Blair,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

*  Hickes.  Thes.  i.  part  ii.  p.  4. 
^  Eginhart.  cap.  viii.  n.  34.  BtrtboEB- 

i.  c.  10.  p.  154.     Diodorus  Siculos  SKp* 
that  the  Gauls,  who  were  Celts,  deliveie' 
the  spoils  won  in  battle,  yet  reeking  w^ 
blood,   to   their  attendants:    these  «cf^ 
carried   in   triumph,  while  an  epinid*' 
song  was  chanted,  TraiaviZovret  km  afa^" 
res  vfivov  einviKiov.  Lib.  v.  p.  352.  &^* 
also  p.  308.     "  The  Celts,"  sayi  XXim^ 
**  I  hear,  are  the  most  enterpriungof  me^^  ' 


^  Bartholin.  De  Contcmptu  Mortis 
apud  Dan.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  258.  And  ibid, 
p.  200.  There  are  many  other  marks  of 
Gothic  customs  atid  superstitions  in  Ossian. 
The  fashion  of  marking  the  sepulchres  of 
their  chiefs  with  circles  of  stones,  corre- 
sponds with  whnt  Glaus  Wormius  relates 
of  the  Danes.  Monum.  Danic.  Hafn.  1634. 
p.  38.  See  also  Ol.  M:ign.  Hist.  xvi. 
2.  In  the  Hcrvarar  St-ga,  the  sword  of 
SiKirfulama  is  forged  by  the  dwarfs,  and 
called  Tirfing.  Hickes,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  So 
FingaPs  swurd  was  made  by  an  enchanter, 
and  w]is  called  the  son  of  Li'NO.  And, 
wh:tt  is  more,  this  Luno  was  the  Vulcan 
of  the  north,  lived  in  Jutelaud,  and  made 
complete  suits  of  armour  for  many  of  the 
Scandinavian  heroes.  See  Tcmora,  B.  vii. 
p.  l.)9.  Obsian,  vol.  ii.  edit.  17()5.  Hence 
the  bards  of  both  countries  made  him  a 
celebrated  enchanter.  By  the  way,  the 
names  of  sword-smiths  were  thought 
worthy  to  be  rerordt'd  in  history.  Hove- 
dcn  says,  that  when  GeoflfVey  of  Planta- 
genet  was  knighted,  they  brought  him  a 
sword  from  the  royal  treasure,  where  it 
had  been  laid  up  from  old  times,  "  being 
the  workmanship  of  Galan,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  sword -smiths."  Hoved.  f.444. 
ii.  Sect.  50.  The  mere  mechanic,  who  is 
only  mentioned  as  a  skilful  artist  in  hi- 
story, becomes  a  magician  or  a  preter- 
natural being  in  romance. 

[The  sword-smith  here  recorded,  is  the 
hero  of  the  Volundar-quitha  in  Snmund's 
Edda.  He  is  called  W'eland  in  the  poem 
of  Beowulf;  Welond  by  king  Alfred  in 
his  translation  of  Boethius ;  and  Guielan- 
dus  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Mr.  Ellis 
affirms  that  he  is  also  spoken  of  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  This 
has  escaped  me ;  hut  it  is  to  this  circum- 
sianre,  perhaps,  that  wc  are  indebted  for 


rwr. 


they  make  those  warriors  who  die  brtT^*^ 
"  *  '  the  subject  of  songs,  r«v  Afl^z^" 
Var.  Hist  Lib.  xxii.  c.  23.  P»^ 
donius  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  manfs^^ 
of  a  Celtic  bard.  He  reports,  that  Ln^*"' 
nius,  a  Celtic  chief,  was  accustomed,^' 
of  a  desire  of  popularity,  to  gather  cro^*^ 
of  his  people  together,  and  to  throw  tb^*'* 
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lie  not  infonned  whether  these  were  Scandinaviany  Celtic,  or  Teutonic 


goM  and  lilrer  from  his  chariot.     Once 
be  wu  attended  at  a  somptuous  banquet 
bjtne  of  their  bards,  who  receiTed  in 
icvird  for  his  song  a  purse  of  gold.     On 
iUi  the  bard  renewed  his  song,  adding, 
to  express  his  patron's  excessiTe  gene- 
itdty,  this  hypertK>lical  panegyric :  **  The 
earth  orer  which  his  chariot- wheels  pass, 
instantly  brings  forth  gold  and  precious 
lifts  to  enrich  mankind."    A  then,  ru  184. 
Tadius  says,  that  Arminius,  the  con- 
fieror  of  Varus,  "  is  yet  sung  among  the 
karbaroQS  nations."     That  is,  probably 
aiBODg  the  original  Germans.     Annal.  ii. 
And  Mor.  Germ.  ii.  3.  Joannes  Aventinus, 
a  Bararian,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1S20,  has  a  curious  passage,  "  A  great 
namber  of  verses  in  praise  of  the  virtues 
of  Attila,  are  still  extant  among  us,  ;hs- 
tri»  urmome  more  mt^crum  perscripttu** 
AnnaL  Boior.   L.  ii.  p.  130.  edit.  1627. 
He  ininediately  adds,  "  Nam  et  adhuc 
TCLGo  CAN  ITU  R,    et    est     popularibus 
■sstris,  etsi  literarum  rudibus,  no- 
fiiiimos.*'    Again,  speaking  of  Alexander 
(be  Great,  he  says,  *'  Boios  eidem  helium 
Bdixisse  antiqihs  canitur  carmini- 
ivs.**  ibid.    Lib.  i.   p.  25.      Concerning 
king  Brennus,  says  the  same  historian, 
**  Cannioa  remaculo  sermoue  facta  legi  in 
UUiotbeds.**  ibid.  Lib.i.  p.  16.  and  p.  26. 
Aad  1^0,  of  Ingeram,  Adalogerion,  and 
otben  of  their  ancient  heroes,  '*  Ingerami 
et  Adil(^rionis  nomina  frequentlssime 
is  bstis  referuntur ;  ipsos,  more  majomm, 
>a<(fMff  proavi   eeUbrarunt  carminibus, 
Sv*  in  bibliothecis  extant  Subsequuntur, 
^sos  patrio  sermone  adhuc  canimus,  La- 
ertes atqoe  Ulysses."  ibid.  Lib.  i.  p.  15. 
Tbe  lame  historian  also  relates,  that  his 
conatrymen  had  a  poetical  history  called 
^  TOok    of   Heroes,    containing    the 
acfaieveroents  of  the  German  warriors, 
ibid.  Lib.i.  p.  18.     See  also  ibid.  Lib.vii. 
^431.  Lib.  i.'p.  9.    And  many  other  pas- 
ties to  this  purpose.     [The  reader  who 
ii  deriroQS  of  further  infonnation  on  this 
equoos  subject,  may  consult  Mr.  von  dcr 
Hagen's  republication  of  the  **  Helden- 
bu^,"  or  his  "  Grundriss  zurGeschichte 
derDeotschenPoGsie." — Price.]   SufiVi- 
dus  Petms  cites  some  old  Frisian  rhymes, 
De  Orig.   Frisior.   1.  iii.   c.  2.     Compare 
Robertson's  HisL  Charles  V.  vol.i.  p.  235* 
edit.  1772.     From  Trlthemius  a  German 
abbot  and  historian,  who   wrote    about 
1490,  we  learn,  that  among  the  ancient 
Franks  and  Germans,  it  was  an  exercise  in 
the  education  of  youth,  for  them  to  learn 
to    repeat    and    to    sing  verses  of   the 
aduevements  of  their  heroes.    Conipend. 


Annal.  L.  i.  p.  11.  edit.  Francof.  1 60 1. 
Probably  these  were  the  poems  which 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  committed 
to  memory. 

The  most  ancient  Theotisc  or  Teutonic 
ode  I  know,  is  an  Epinicion  published  by 
Schilter,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Teutonicarum, 
written  in  the  year  883.  He  entitles  it 
EniNIKION  rhythmo  Teutonico  Ludo- 
vico  regi  acclamatum  cum  Northmannoa 
anno  Dccccxxxiii  vicisset.  It  is  in 
rhyme,  and  in  the  four-lined  stanxa.  It 
was  transcribed  by  Mabillon  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Amand  in  Holland.  I  will  give  a  spe- 
cimen from  Schiller's  Latin  interpreta- 
tion, but  not  on  account  of  the  merit  of 
the  poetry.  "  The  king  seized  his  shield 
and  lance,  galloping  hastily.  He  truly 
wished  to  revenge  himself  on  his  adver- 
saries. Nor  was  there  a  long  delay :  he 
found  the  Normans.  He  said,  thanks  be 
to  God,  at  seeing  what  he  desired.  The 
king  rushed  on  boldly,  he  first  begun  the 
customary  song  [rather,  the  holy  song, 
lioth  frono]  Kyrie  eleison,  in  which  they 
all  joined.  The  song  was  sung,  the  battle 
begun.  The  blood  appeared  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  impatient  Franks.  £very  soldier 
took  his  revenge,  but  none  like  Louis. 
Impetuous,  bold,"  &c.  As  to  the  mili- 
tary chorus  Kyrie  eleison^  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  the  christian  emperors 
before  an  engagement.  See  Bona,  Rer. 
Liturg.  ii.  c.  4.  Vossius,  Thcolog.  Gentil. 
i.  c.  2.  3.  Matlh.  Broucrius  de  Niedek, 
De  Populor.  vet.  et  recent.  Adorationi- 
bus,  p.  31.  And  among  the  ancient  Nor- 
vegians,  Eriingus  Scacchius,  before  he 
attacked  carl  Sigund,  commanded  his 
army  to  pronounce  this  formulary  aloud, 
and  to  strike  their  shields.  See  Dolmerus 
ad  HiRD-SKRAAN,sive  JusAulicuni  antiq. 
Norvegic.  p.  51.  p.  413.  edit.  Hafn.  1673. 
Engelhusius,  in  describing  a  battle  with 
the  Huns  in  the  year  934,  relates,  that 
the  christians  at  the  onset  cried  Kyrie 
eleisony  but  on  the  other  side,  diabolica 
vox  hiu,  hiu,  hiu,  auditur.  Chronic, 
p.  1073.  in  tom.ii.  Scriptor.  Bruns.  Leib- 
nit.  Compare  Bed.  Hist.  Eccles.  A  nglican. 
lib.  ii.  c.  20.  And  Schilterus,  ubi  supr. 
p.  17.  And  Sarbiev.  Od.  1.  24.  The 
Greek  church  appears  to  have  had  a  set 
of  military  hymns,  probably  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers,  either  in  battle  or  in  the 
camp.  In  a  Catalogue  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  library  of  Berne,  there  is  "  Sylloge 
Tacticorum  Leonis  Imperatoris  cui  operi 
finemimponuntHYUNi  Militarcs  <\uv- 
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DISSKRTATION     I. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  France  was  invaded  bj 
the  Normans,  or  Northern-men,  an  army  of  adventurers  fromNo^ 
way,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  And  although  the  conqueron,  espe- 
cially when  their  success  does  not  solely  depend  on  superiority  of 
numbers,  usually  assume  the  manners  of  the  conquered,  yet  these 
strangers  must  have  still  further  familiarised  in  France  many  of  their 
northern  fictions. 

From  this  general  circulation  in  these  and  other  countries,  and  from 
that  popularity  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  must  have  acquired, 
the  scaldic  inventions  might  have  taken  deep  root  in  EuropeS  At 
least  they  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  easy  admissioB 
of  the  Arabian  fabling  about  the  ninth  century,  by  which  they  were, 
however,  in  great  measure,  superseded.  The  Arabian  fictions  were  of 
a  more  splendid  nature,  and  better  adapted  to  the  increasing  civility  of 
the  times.  Less  horrible  and  gross,  they  had  a  novelty,  a  variety,  sod 
a  nuigniiicenco,  which  carrieil  with  them  the  charm  of  fascination. 
Yet  it  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  scaldic  imaginations  might  hiTC 
been  blended  with  the  Arabian.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Gothic  scalds  enriched  their  vein  of  fabling 
from  this  new  and  fruitful  source  of  fiction,  opened  by  the  Arabians  in 
Spain,  and  afton^'ards  propagated  by  the  crusades.     It  was  in  many 


bus  iste  titulus,  \Kokov9ia  ^^aWojuva 
CTTt  KarevuiCunrei  Kai  (TVfifiaxi^  <rrpa- 
rov,"  &c.  Catal.  Cod.  &c.  p.  tiOO.  See 
Mcursiub's  edit,  of  Leo's  Tactics,  c.  xii. 
p.  155.  Liigd.  BaL  1612.  4to.  But  to 
return  to  the  main  subject  of  this  tedious 
uote.  WH{;;en5eil,  in  a  letter  to  Cupcrus, 
mentions  a  treatijte  written  by  one  Ernest 
Casiniir  Wasseohack,  I  suppose  a  Germaui 
witli  this  title,  "  I)e  Bartlis  ac  Barditu, 
&ivc  untiquis  Camiinibus  ac  Cantilenis 
veteruni  Gcrnianorum  Dissertatio,  cui 
functus  est  de  S.  Annonc  Culonicnsi  archi> 
opiscopo  vetustissiinus  omnium  Gcrma- 
noruui  rhythmus  et  nionumcntuni/'  See 
Polen.  Supplcra.  Thesaur.  Gronov.  ct 
Graev.  torn.  iv.  p.  2-1.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  ever  publibbcd.  See  Joach.  Swabius, 
de  Semnotheis  vctcruniGermanorum  phi- 
losophis.  p.  8.  And  Sect.  i.  infr.  p.  7. 
Pellouticr,  sur  la  Lang.  Celt.  part.  i.  tom.i. 
ch.  xii.  p.  20. 

[Mr  Warton  in  this  note  refers  to  Vos- 
ftius ;  but  that  author  does  not  speak  of 
the  Kyrie  eleison  as  a  war-cri/f  but  merely 
us  a  common  invocation  to  the  Deity 
among  the  christians. — DoucL.] — [But 
Warton  is  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  fact, 
though  he  may  have  misquoted  his  au- 
thority: "  Kyrie  eleison  cantanles  more 
fiilolium  niilitum  propcrantium  ad  beU 
luin,  salicuilo  ingressi  sunt  Rhenum." — 
Mirar.  S.  Veruix,  torn.  i.   Sept.  p.  170. 


col.  2.  Carpentier  in  Toce. — Bede  recorii 
a  similar  practice.  "  Tunc  subito  Gema* 
nos  signifer  universos  admonet  et  prsdlcai, 
ut  voci  BUS  uno  clamorc  retpondeant,  se- 
curisque  hustibus  qui  le  insperatos  atoie 
confidcrent  Alleluia  tertio  repetitam 
Sacerdotes  cxclamabant.  Sequitur  au 
vox  omnium  et  datum  clamorein  repc^^ 
cusso  aere  montium  conclusa  multipli* 
cant,"  &c.  Beda,  Lib.  i.  EccL  Hist  Anglif- 
cap.  XX.  But  see  Schilter'i  notet  to  ibis 
Epinicion,  v.  94  ;  where  other  anthoriiia 
are  cited. — Price.] 

We  must  be  careful  to  distinguiib  be- 
tween the  poetry  of  the  ScandinafiWi 
the  Teutonics,  and  the  Celts.  At  oMwt  of 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  natipns  were  eirif 
converted  to  Christianity,  it  i*  hard  to  fiod 
any  of  their  native  songs.  But  I  nra^ 
except  the  poems  of  Ossian,  which  ire 
noble  and  genuine  remains  of  the  Cehic 
poetry. 

[A  contrary  opinion  of  their  geniiiDe- 
uess  is  now  generally  and  with  justice  re- 
ceived as  the  true  one.  See  L8inf|' 
edition  of  Ohsian,  and  Adelung*s  UidiH- 
dates. — M.] 

°  Of  the  long  continuance  of  the  Cehic 
superstitions  in  the  popular  belief  ^ 
what  is  said  in  the  most  elegant  and  j>- 
dicious  piece  uf  criticism  which  the  pi*' 
fient  age  has  produced,  Mr».  Montagtf'* 
LdAay  on  Sliakspeare,  p.  i<15.  edit  1771 
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reqwcts  congenial  to  their  own^:  and  the  northern  bards,  who  visited 
tbe  eoaDtnes  where  these  new  fancies  were  spreading,  must  liave  been 
Mtorally  struck  with  such  wonders,  and  were  certainly  fond  of  picking 
np  fresh  embellishments,  and  new  strokes  of  the  mar^^ellous,  for  aug- 
BKnliog  and  improving  their  stock  of  poetry.  The  earliest  scald  now 
on  record  is  not  before  the  year  750 :  from  which  time  the  scalds 
flourished  in  the  northern  countries,  till  below  the  year  1157^  The 
cdebrated  ode  of  Regner  Lodbrog  was  composed  about  the  end  of  the 
■inth  century  ^ 

And  that  this  hypothesis  is  partly  true,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
nbjects  of  some  of  the  old  Scandic  romances,  manuscripts  of  which 
now  remain  in  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm.  The  titles  of  a  few 
ibll  serve  for  a  specimen  ;  which  I  will  make  no  apology  for  giving  at 
hrge.  **  Sagan  af  Hialmter  go  Olwer.  The  History  of  Hialmter 
ting  of  Sweden,  son  of  a  Syrian  princess,  and  of  Olver  Jarl.  Con- 
tuung  their  expeditions  into  Hunland,  and  Arabia^  with  their  numerous 
encounters  with  the  Vikings  and  the  giants.  Also  their  leagues  with  Alsola, 
dugfater  of  Ringer  king  of  Arabia,  afterwards  married  to  Hervor  king 

of  Hunlandy  &c. Sagan  af  Siod.     The  History  of  Siod,  son  of 

Ridgare  king  of  England ;  who  first  was  made  king  of  England,  aflter- 
virds  of  Babylon  and  Niniveh.  Comprehending  various  occurrences 
in  Sailand,  BahyUm,  Greece,  Africa,  and  especially  in  Eirice'  the 
fpgion  of  the  giants. — Sagan  af  Alefleck.     The  History  of  Ale- 


^  '  Besides  the  general  wildness  of  the 

'MM^gery  in  both,  among  other  particular 

BRBinstances  of  coincidence  which  might 

Wofotioned  here,  the  practice  of  giving 

>MBes  to  fwords,  which  we  find  in  the 

*aldic  poem»,   occurs  also  among    the 

Aikbiaos.      In    tbe  Hervarar  Saga,  the 

■*erd  of  Suarfulama  is  called  Tirfing. 

Hkkcf.  Thes.L  p.  193.     The  names  of 

iirordi  of  many  of  the  old  northern  chiefs 

v»  given  as  by  Olaus  Wormius,  Lit.  Run. 

(ap.  xix.  p.  1 10.  4to  ed.     Thus,  Herbelot 

(KitM  a  long  catalogue  of  the  names  of 

tile  swords  of  the  most  famous  Arabian 

ttd  Persic  warriont.    V.  Saif.   p.  73G  b. 

Hahomet  had  nine  swords,  all  which  are 

Buned ;  as  were  also  his  bows,  quivers, 

roinsses,    helmets,    and    lances.       His 

sirunU  were  called  The  Piercings  7?m/», 

DetUk,  &c.    Mod.  Univ.  Hibt.  i.  p.  253. 

This  is  common  in  the  romance-writers 

and  Ariosta     Mahomet's  horses  had  also 

ponapoui  or  heroic  appellations ;   such  as 

The  Swift,  The  Thunderer,  Shaking  the 

evlk  with  hU  hoof.  The  Red,  &c.  as^  like- 

vise  his  mules,  aMes,  and  camels.  Horses 

were  named  in  this  manner  among  the 

Rttoic  heroes.     See  01.  Wurm.  ut  supr. 

p.  1 10.  OdJn's  horse  was  called  Sleifner. 

See  Edda  IsUnd.  fab.  xxi.     I  could  give 

other  proofs;  but  we  have  already  wan- 


dered too  far,  in  what  Spenser  calls,  this 
delightfull  londe  of  Faerie.  Yet  I  must 
add,  that  from  one,  or  both,  of  these 
sources,  king  Arthur's  sword  is  named 
in  GeofiVey  of  Monmouth.  Lib.  ix.  cap. 
11.  Ron  is  also  the  name  of  his  lance, 
ibid.  cap.  4.  And  Turpin  calls  Charle- 
magne's sword  Gaudiosa,  See  Obs. 
Spens.  i.  §.  vi.  p.  214.  By  the  way, 
from  these  correspondencies,  an  argu- 
ment might  be  drawn,  to  prove  the  ori- 
ental origin  of  the  Goths.  And  some 
perhaps  may  think  them  proofs  of  the 
doctrine  just  now  suggested  in  the  text, 
that  the  scalds  borrowed  from  the  Ara- 
bians. 

[See  a  very  curious  description  of 
Galleon's  sword  Duransard  in  the  ro- 
mance of  "  La  plaisante  et  delectable 
Histoire  de  Gerileon  d' Angleterre.*'  Paris 
1572.  p.  47.  A  sword  of  a  most  enormous 
size  is  related  by  Froissart  to  have  been 
used  by  Archibald  Douglas.  See  Lib.  ii. 
c.  10. — Douce.] 

[See  also  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality, 
p.  71.— Price.] 

•  01.  Worm.  Lit.  Run.  p.  241. 

'  Id.  Ibid.  p.  196.  Vid.  infr.  p.  xlvfi. 
note  ". 

*  In  the  Latin  EiRiCiEA  reoione.  f. 
Erse  or  Irish  land. 
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fleck,  a  king  of  England,  and  of  his  expeditions  into  India  lod 
Tartary, — Sagan  af  Erik  Widporla.  The  History  of  Eric  tk 
traveller,  who,  with  his  companion  Eric,  a  Danish  prince,  undertook  t 
wonderful  journey  to  Odin*8  Hall,  or  Oden*8  Aker,  near  the  river  Puds 
in  IfidiaK*  Here  we  see  the  circle  of  the  Islandic  poetry  enlarged: 
and  the  names  of  countries  and  cities  belonging  to  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Syria,  Greece,  Babylon,  and  Kmt- 
veh,  intermixed  with  those  of  Hunland,  Sweden,  and  England,  and 
adopted  into  tlie  northern  romantic  narratives.  Even  Charlemagne 
and  Arthur,  whose  histories,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  90 
lavishly  decorated  by  the  Arabian  fablers,  did  not  escape  the  Scandina- 
vian scalds*.  Accoi-dingly  we  find  these  subjects  among  their  Sagai. 
*'  Sagan  af  Erik  Einglands  Kappe.  The  History  of  Eric,  son  of 
king   Hiac,  king  Arthur  s   chief  wrestler. — Historical  rhymes  of 

king  Arthur,  containing  his  league  with  Chariemagne. Sagan  af 

IvENT.     The  History  of  Ivent,  king  Arthurs  principal  champioiii 

containing:  his  battles  with  the  giants^^ Sagan  af  Karlamao- 

NUSE  Of  fi)ppuM  HANS.  The  History  of  Charlemagne^  of  his  ckam- 
pionsy  atid  captains.  Containing  all  his  actions  in  several  partii 
1.  Of  his  birth  and  coronation;  and  the  combat  of  Carvetus  king  of 
Babylon,  with  Oddegir  the  DaneL  2.  Of  Aglandus  king  of  Afridf 
and  of  his  son  Jatmund,  and  their  yublts  in  Spain  with  Charlemagne. 


^  Wanley,  apud  Hickes,  iii.  p.  314. 
seq. 

*  It  is  amazing  how  early  and  how  uni- 
versally this  fable  was  spread.  G.  de  la 
Flanima  says,  that  in  the  year  1339,  an 
ancient  tomb  of  a  king  of  the  Lombards 
was  broke  up  in  Italy.  On  his  sword  was 
written,  *'  C'el  est  I'esp^e  de  Mcser  Tris- 
tant,  un  qui  occist  I'Amoroyt  d'Yrlant." 
— i.  c.  "  This  is  the  sword  of  sir  Tris- 
tram, who  killed  Amoroyt  of  Ireland." 
Script  Ital.  torn.  xii.  1028.  The  Ger- 
mans are  said  to  have  some  very  ancient 
narrative  songs  on  our  old  Uritiali  heroes, 
Tristram,  Guwain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
knights  foil  dcr  Tafel-ronde,  See  Gol- 
dast.  Not.  Vit.  Carol.  Magn.  p.  207.  edit. 
1711. 

^  They  have  also,  "  Bretoiianna 
Saga,  The  History  of  the  Britons,  from 
Eneas  the  Trojan  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius."  WanL  ibid.  There  are  many 
others,  perhaps  of  later  date,  relating  to 
English  history,  particularly  the  history 
of  William  the  Bastard  and  other  chris- 
tians, in  their  expedition  into  the  holy 
land.  The  history  of  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries  in  England,  by  William 
Rufus.  Wanl.  ibid. 

[It  will  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  re- 
mark, that  all  the  Sagas  mentioned  in  the 
text,  are  the  produclion  of  an  age  long 


subsequent  to  the  reign  of  William  RafoL 
— Price.] 

In  the  history  of  the  library  at  U|>sal« 
I  find  the  following  articles,  which  sie 
left    to   the    conjectures   of  the  carious 
enquirer.   Historia  BIblioth.    Upsaiienfc 
per  Celsium.    Ups.  1745.   8vo.  pa(:.  8S. 
Artie,  vii.     VariK  Britannoium  (kbalct 
quas  in  carmine   conversas  olim,  atqK 
in  conviviis  ad  citharam  decantari  soGtsi 
fuisse,  perhibent.     Sunt  autem  relatkHiM 
de   GuiAMARO  equite  Britanniae  men- 
dionalls    jEskcliod    Britannis    Teteribus 
diets.     l>e  Nobilium  duorum  conjngibai 
gemellos  enixis ;    et  id  genus  alit^— ^ 
pag.  37.  Artie,  v.  Drama  epairiicoi'  fol>  >■ 
membran.    Res  continct  amatoriat,oliDf 
ad  jocum  concitandum  Islandica  liogo* 
scriptum. — ibid,  Artie.  viL     The  hiiwy 
of  Duke  Julianus,  sou  of  S.  Giles.    Con- 
taining many  things  of  Earl  William  tf' 
Rosamund.      In    the    andent  Islandic 
See   Observations  on  the  Fury  (^0^ 
i.  p.  203.  204.  §.  vi. 

1  Mabillon  thinks,  that  Turpio  if* 
called  this  hero  a  Dane.  But  this  ootif 
is  refuted  by  Bartholinus,  Antiq.  W^ 
ii.  13.  p.  578.  His  old  Gothic  i««^ 
Spatiia,  and  iron  shield,  are  sliD  P^ 
served  and  shown  in  a  monastery  of  ^ 
north.  Bartholin,  ibid.  p.  579. 
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S.  Of  Roland,  and  his  combat  with  Vilkdine  king  of  Spain.  4.  Of 
OUuels  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  his  marriage  with  Charle- 
Hague's  daughter.  5.  Of  Hugh  king  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
OKBiorable  exploits  of  his  champions.  6.  Of  the  wars  of  Ferracute 
king  of  Spain.  7*  Of  Charlemagne's  achievements  in  Rouncevalles, 
and  of  his  death™."  In  another  of  the  Sagas,  Jarl,  a  magician  of 
Saiiand,  exhibits  his  feats  of  necromancy  before  Charlemagne.  We 
lean  from  Olaus  Magnus,  that  Roland's  magical  horn,  of  which  arch- 
bbbop  Turpin  relates  such  wonders,  and  among  others  that  it  might 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  frequently  celebrated  in 
the  songs  of  the  Islandic  bards".  It  is  not  likely  that  these  pieces, 
to  ny  no  more,  were  not  composed  till  the  Scandinavian  tribes  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity;  that  is,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  These  barbarians  had  an  infinite 
aod  a  national  contempt  for  the  Christians,  whose  religion  inculcated  a 
■{ttrit  of  peace,  gentleness  and  civility ;  qualities  so  dissimilar  to  those 
of  their  own  ferocious  and  wariike  disposition,  and  which  they  natu* 
nDj  interpreted  to  be  the  marks  of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity^.  It 
has,  however,  been  urged,  that  as  the  irruption  of  the  Normans  into 
Fnuice,  under  their  leader  Hollo,  did  not  take  place  till  towards  the 
begiiming  of  the  tenth  century,  at  which  period  the  scaldic  art  was 
armed  to  the  highest  perfection  in  Hollo's  native  country,  we  can 
eafily  trace  the  descent  of  the  French  and  English  romances  of  chivalry 
ffwa  the  Northern  Sagas.  It  is  supposed,  that  Hollo  carried  witli  him 
■any  scalds  from  the  north,  who  transmitted  their  skill  to  their  chil- 
dren and  successors;  and  that  these,  adopting  the  religion,  opinions, 
aad  language  of  the  new  country,  substituted  the  heroes  of  Christen- 
<iom,  instead  of  those  of  their  pagan  ancestors,  and  began  to  celebrate 
tl»€  feats  of  Charlemagne,  Holand,  and  Oliver,  whose  true  history  they 
iet  off  and  embellished  with  the  scaldic  figments  of  dwarfs,  giants, 
<faigoos,  and  enchantments'*.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  be- 
Kere,  that  these  fictions  were  current  among  the  French  long  before ; 
^  if  the  principles  advanced  in  the  former  part  of  this  dissertation 
be  true,  the  fables  adhering  to  Charlemagne's  real  history  must  be 
leierred  to  another  source. 
Let  me  add,  that  the  enchantments  of  the  Hunic  poetry  are  very 


"  Wanlej,  ut  supr.  p.  314. 

'  See  iufr.  Sect.iii.  p.  135. 

*  Regner  Lodbrog,  in  hi<  Dying  Ode, 
ipeiking  of  a  battle  fought  against  the 
Christians,  says,  in  ridicule  of  the  eucha- 
ri«t,  '*  There  we  celebrated  a  Mass 
[Him,  IsUmd,]  of  weapons." 

[As  the  narratiire  of  thb  ode  is  couched 
Id  the  first  person,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
censidered  to  be  Regner's  own  produc- 
ikMu  A  more  sober  spirit  of  criticism 
afterwards  referred  it  to  Bragi  hinn  ga- 


mall,  who  was  said  to  have  written  it  at 
the  request  of  Aslaug,  Lodbrog's  widow. 
But  Mr.  Erichsen,  the  learned  and  ju- 
dicious editor  of  the  Royal  Mirror  and 
Gunlaug  Ormstunga  Saga,  selected  this 
very  expression  (odda  messu)  as  a  proof 
of  its  later  origin,  and  of  the  author  being 
a  Christian.  It  is  now  usually  assigned 
to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century. — Price.] 
^  Percy's  Ess.  Mctr.  Rom.  p.  viii. 
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different  from  thos^e  in  our  romances  of  chivalry.  The  fonner  chieflT 
deal  in  spells  and  charms,  such  as  would  preserve  from  poiaon,  blunt 
the  weapons  of  an  enemy,  ])rocure  victory,  allay  a  tempest,  cure  bodily 
diseases,  or  call  the  dead  from  their  tombs ;  in  uttering  a  form  of  my* 
sterious  words,  or  inscribing  Runic  characters.  The  ma^ciaitt  of 
romance  are  chi('fly  employed  in  forming  and  conducting  a  train  of 
deceptions.  There  is  an  air  of  barbaric  horror  in  the  incantations  of 
the  scaldic  fablers :  the  magicians  of  romance  often  present  visions  of 
pleasure  and  dcliglit ;  and,  although  not  without  their  alarming  terron, 
sometimes  lead  us  through  flowery  forests,  and  raise  up  palaces  glitte^ 
ing  witli  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  Runic  magic  is  more  like  that 
of  Canidia  in  Horace,  the  romantic  resembles  that  of  Armida  in 
Tas:»o.  The  operations  of  the  one  are  frequently  but  mere  tricks,  in 
comparison  of  that  sublime  solemnity  of  necromantic  machinery  which 
the  other  so  awfully  displays. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  the  earlier  scaldic  odes,  we  find  but  fSnr 
dragons,  giants,  and  fairies  *.  These  were  introduced  afterwards,  and 
arc  the  progeny  of  Arabian  fancy.  Nor  indeed  do  these  imaginary 
beings  often  occur  in  any  of  the  compositions  which  preceded  the  in* 
troduction  of  that  species  of  fabling.  On  tliis  reasoning,  the  Irish 
tale-teller  mentioned  above  could  not  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
elder  Irish  bards.  The  absence  of  giants  and  dragons,  and  let  me  add, 
of  many  other  traces  of  that  fantastic  and  brilliant  imagery  which  com* 
poses  the  system  of  Arabian  imagination,  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  are 
a  striking  proof  of  their  antiquity.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  at 
what  period,  and  from  what  origin,  those  fancies  got  footing  in  the 
Welsh  poetry:  we  do  not  find  them  in  the  odes  of  Taliessin  or 
Aneurin''.     This  reasoning  explains  an  observation  of  an  ingeniotf 


f> 


•  [With  the  exception  of  the  "fairies, 
this  is  strikingly  incorrect.  The  Edda  and 
Beowulf,  the  earliest  remains  of  Northern 
poetry,  make  frequent  mention  of  giants 
(Jotna-kyn,  Eotenu-cyn,  the  Etens-kin) 
and  dragons.  The  latter  speaks  of  both 
land  and  sea  dragons,  (eord-draca,  sse- 
drnca,  earth-drake,  sea-drake). — Price.] 

"  Who  flourished  about  the  year  570. 
He  has  left  a  long  spirited  poem  called 
CioDODix,  often  alluded  to  by  the  later 
Welsh  bards,  which  celebrates  a  battle 
fought  against  the  Saxons  near  Cattraeth, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mynnydawe  Eiddin, 
in  which  all  the  Britons,  three  only  ex- 
cepted, among  which  was  the  hard  Aneurin 
himself,  were  slain.  I  will  give  a  speci- 
men. "  The  men  whose  drink  was  mead, 
comely  in  shape,  hastened  to  Cattraeth. 
These  impetuous  warriors  in  ranks, nnned 
with  red  spenrs,  long  and  bending,  began 
the  battle.  Might  I  speak  my  revenge 
against  the  people  of  the  Deiri,  I  would 


overwhelm  them,  like  a  deluge,  in  W 
slaughter:  for  unheeding  I  have  leit> 
friend,  who  was  brave  in  reiiiting  hit 
enemies.  I  drank  of  the  wine  andBK- 
thcglin  of  Mordai,  whose  spear  wh  ti 
huge  size.  In  the  shock  of  the  battle  be 
prepared  food  for  the  eagle.  WhenCfd- 
wal  hastened  forward,  a  shout  iroie: 
before  the  yellow  morning,  when  be  gt*< 
the  signal,  he  broke  the  shield  into  onO 
splinters.  The  men  hastened  to  Cttt- 
raeth,  noble  in  birth :  their  drink  ** 
wine  and  mead  out  of  golden  cups.  Tbne 
were  three  hundred  and  sixty-tbrt^ 
adorned  with  chains  of  gold ;  bat  of  tkd* 
who,  filled  with  wine,  rushed  on  to  ikc 
fight,  only  three  escaped,  who  he««" 
their  way  with  the  sword,  the  wirii** 
Acron,  Conan  Dacarawd,  and  I  the  bsrf 
Aneurin,  red  with  blood,  othenHie  > 
should  not  have  survived  to  compose  iv 
song.  When  Caradoc  hastened  to  l^e 
war,  he  was  the  son  of  a  wild  boar,  i" 
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critic  in  this  species  of  literature,  and  who  lias  studied  the  works  of 
the  Welsh  bards  with  much  attention.     *'  There  are  not  such  extrava- 
gint  PLIGHTS  in  any  poetic  compositions,  except  it  be  in  the  eastern; 
to  vhich,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  few  translated  specimens  I  liave 
»eD,thev  bear  a  fkear  resemblance^*^     I  will  venturo  to  sav  he  does 
not  meet  with  these  flights  in  the  elder  Welsh  banls.     The  beautiful 
romantic  fiction,  that  king  Arthur,  after  K'ing -wounded  in  the  fatal 
bittle  of  Camlan,  was  conveyed  by  an  Elfin  princess  into  the  land  of 
Faery,  or  spirits  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds,  that  he  reigns  there  still 
tf  a  mighty  potentate  in  all  his  pristine  splendour,  and  will  one  day 
retom  to  resume  his  throne  in  Britain,  and  restore  the  solemnities  of 
his  champions,  often  occurs  in  the  antient  Welsh  bards';  but  n(»t  in 
the  most  antient.     It  is  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  Welsh  bunis 
oolf.  who  flourished  after  the  native  vein  of  British  fabling  had  been 
tinctured  by  these  fairy  tales,  which  the  Arabians  had  propagated 
in  Armorica,  and  which  the  Wel<h  had  receive<l  from  their  connexion 
»»th  that  province  of  (jaul.     Such  a  fiction  as  this  is  entirely  ditlerrnt 
fttMn  the  cast  and  complexion  of  the  ideas  of  the  original  Wt'lsli  poc^ts. 
hisea*y  to  collect  from  the  Welsh  odes,  written  aili^r  the  tenth  vvn- 
tnrr,  many  signatures   of  this   exotic    imagery.     Sueli   as,   **  Tluur 
Ksault  was  like  strong  lions.     He  is  valorous  iis  a  lion,  who  can  resist 
hi*  laoce  ?     The  dragon  of  Mona's  sons  wen'  so  brave  in  fight,  that 
there  was  horrible  consternation,  and  upon  Tal  IMoelvre  a  thousjind 
hanoers.     Our  lion  has  brought  to  Trallwng  three  annit's.     A  dragon 
he  was  from  the  beginning,  unterrified  in  battle.     A  dragon  of  Ovain. 
Thou  art  a  prince  tirm  in  battle,  like  an  elephant.     Thrir  assault  was 


hewioi^  down  the  Saxons :  a  bull  in  the 

c<^ct  of  fight,   he   twisted    the   wood 

Lipear]  from  their  hands.     Guricn  saw 

not  hij  lather  after  he  had  lifted  the  glis- 

ttoing  mead  in  hia  hand.    I  praiite  all  the 

varrion  who  thus  met  in  the  battle,  and 

itucked  the  foe  with  one  mind.     Their 

fifr  was  short,  but  they  have  left  a  long 

Rgret  to  their  friends.    Yet  of  the  Saxons 

die  J  slew  more  than  seven There 

*asmany  a  mother  shedding  tears.  The 
wag  is  due  to  thee  who  hast  attained  the 
bigbext  glorj' :  thou  who  wast  like  fire, 
tbunder  and  storm :  O  Rudd  Fedell,  war- 
like champion,  excellent  in  might,  you 
etill  think  of  the  war.  The  noble  chiefs 
deserve  to  be  celebrated  in  nrersc,  who 
•fter  the  fight  made  the  rivers  to  over- 
iaw  their  banks  with  blood.  Their  hands 
flutied  the  throats  of  the  dark- brown 
eaglet,  and  skilfully  prepared  food  for  the 
ravenous  birds.  Of  all  the  chiefs  tvho 
vent  to  Cattraeth  with  golden  chains," 
^  This  poem  ii  extremely  difllcult  to 
be  understood,  being  written,  if  not  in 
the  Pictish  language,  at  least  in  a  dialect 
•f  the  Britons  very   different   from  the 
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modern  Welsh.  See  the  Ic&rncd  and  in- 
genious Mr.  Kvans\l)issertutio  de  Hardi.i, 
p.  fi8— 7."). 

^  Evans,  ubi  supr.  Pri'f.  p.  iv. 

'  The  Arabians  call  the  Fairies  6V;/m, 
and  the  Persians  Peri.  The  former  call 
Fairy-lund,  OinnixfUtttt  many  beautiful 
cities  of  which  tlu'v  have  described  in 
their  fabulous  histories.  Sec  llcrbeiut, 
Bibl.  OiienL  Oian.  p.30Ga.  (jcnn.  p. 373 
a.  Peri.  p.  701b.  They  pretend  that  the 
fairies  built  the  city  of  Esthekor,  or  Pcr- 
sepolis.  Id.  in  V.  p.  327  a.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Oriental  fairies  was  Mer- 
o  I  AN  Pc  K I ,  or  Mercian  the  Fairy.  1 1  ei  bcl. 
ut  supr.  V.  Peri,  p.  702  a.  Thahamunith, 
p.  1017  a.  This  was  a  good  fairy,  and 
imprisoned  for  ages  in  a  cavern  by  the 
giant  Demrusch,  from  which  she  was  de- 
livered byThahamurath,  whom  she  after- 
wards assisted  in conqueringanother giant, 
hli  enemy.  Id.  ibid.  And  this  is  the  fairy 
or  elfin  queen,  called  in  the  French  ro- 
mances MoROAN  LC  Fay,  Morgain  the 
fairy,  who  preserved  king  Arthur.  See 
Obs*.  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  i.  63.65. 
§.  ii. 


1  DISSKRTATION    I. 

as  of  strong  lions     Tlio  lion  of  CemaiA  fierce  in  the  onsety  when  the 
anny  riisheth  to  be  covered  with  red.     He  saw  Llewellyn  like  a  burn- 
ing dragon  in  t\w  strife  of  Arson.     He  is  furious  in  fight  like  an  out- 
rageous dragon.     Like  the  roaring  of  a  furious  lion,  in  the  search  of 
prey,  is  tliy  thirst  of  praise."     Instead  of  producing  more  proofe  from 
the  multitude  that  might  be  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  iliuatraiion  of 
our  argument,  I  will  contrast  these  with  some  of  their  natural  unadul- 
terated though t8.     "  Fetch  tlie  drinking-horn,  whose  gloss  is  like  the 
wave  of  the  sea.     Tudor  is  like  a  wolf  rushing  on  his  prey.    Tker 
were  all  covered  with  blood  when  they  returned,  and  the  high  hilb  and 
t\w  dales  enjoyed  the  sun  equally  ^     O  thou  virgin,  that  shinest  like 
snow  on  the  brows  of  Aran";  like  the  fine  spiders  webs  on  the  grass  on 
a  summers   day.     The   army   at   Ofia*s  dike  panted  for  glory,  the 
soldiers  of  Venedotia,  and  the  men  of  London,  were  as  the  alternate 
motion  of  the  waves  on  the  sea  shore,  where  the  sea-mew  scream.^. 
Th(^  hovering  crows  wore  numberless :  the  ravens  croaked,  they  were 
ready  to  suck  the*  prostrate  carcases.     His  enemies  are  scattered  85 
leaves  on  the  si<le  of  hills  driven  by  hurricanes.     He  is  a  warrior  like 
a  surge  on  the  beach  that  covers  the  wild  salmons.     Her  eye  w 
piercing  like  that  of  the  hawk":  her  face  shone  like  the  pearly  dew  on 
Erj'ri*.     Lh'wellyn  is  a  hero   who  setteth   castles  on  fire.    I  have 
watched  all  night  on  the  beach,  where  the  sea-gulls,  whose  plumes 
glitter,  sport  on  the  bed  of  billows;  and  where  the  herbage,  growing 
in  a  solitary  place,  is  of  a  deep  green  V     These  images  are  all  drawn 
from  their  own  country,  from  their  situation  and  circumstances ;  and, 
although  highly  poetical,  arc  in  general  of  a  more  sober  and  temperate 
colouring.     In  a  word,  not  only  that  elevation  of  allusion,  which  many 
su])pose  to  be  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  Wales,  but  that  fertility  of 
fiction,  and  those  marv<>llous  fables  recorded  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
which  the  generality  of  readers,  who  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the 
origin  of  that  historian's  romantic  materials,  believe  to  be  the  genuine 
oflRspring  of  the  Welsh  poets,  are  of  foreign  growjth.     And,  to  return  to 
the  ground  of  this  argument,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  suspect,  thit 
even  the  (irothic  Edda,  or  system  of  poetic  mythology  of  the  northeni 
nations,  i^  enriched  with  those  higher  strokes  of  oriental  imagination; 
which  the  Arabians  had  conmiunicated  to  the  Europeans.    Intothif 
extravagant  tissue  of  unmeaning  allegory,  false  philosophy,  and  fill* 
theology,  it  was  easy  to  incorporate  their  most  wild  and  ronumtic  coo- 
ceptions*. 

*  A  beautiful  periphraisiii  for  noon-day,  ^  See  Evans,  ubi  siipr.  p.  8.  ]0,  H'**" 
and  extremely  natural  in  so  mountainous  16.  21,  22,  2.3.  26.  28.  34.  37.  39,4^^'' 
a  country  as  Wales.  This  circumstance  42.  And  bis  I>ii»s.  de  Bard.  p.  84.  Cfl** 
of  time  added  (o  the  merit  of  the  action.  pare  Aneurln's  ode,  cited  above. 

"  The  high  mountains  in  Merioneth-  *  Huet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  E99^^ 

wliire.  entirely  the  production  of  Snorro'i  6"?' 

*  Sec  infr.  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  note*.  But  this  is  saying  too  much.    SeeW 
"  Mountains  of  snow,  from  Eiry,  snow.  Roman,  p.  1 10.     The  first  EddawiH*" 
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It  most  be  confessed,  that  the  ideas  of  chivaln-.  the  appendage  and 
subject  of  romance,  subsisted  among  the  Goths.     But  this  must  be 
^^odentood  under  certain  limitations.     There  is  no  peculiarity  which 
^K>re  strongly  discriminates  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
fi^Mu  tiiose  of  modem  times,  than  that  small  degree  of  attention  and 
'lE&i^iect  with  which  those  nations  treated  the  £ur  sex,  and  that  incon- 
^idetable  share  which  they  were  permitted  to  take  in  conversation,  and 
^he  general  eonunerce  of  life.     For  the  truth  of  this  obser\*ation,  we 
Heed  only  ]4>peal  to  the  classic  writers,  in  which  their  women  appear 
to  have  been  devoted  to  a  state  of  seclusion  and  obscurity.   One  is  sur- 
prised that  barbarians  should  be  greater  masters  of  complaisance  than 
tlie  most  polished  people  that  ever  existed.     No  sooner  was  the  Roman 
empire  overthrown,  and  the  (joths  had  overpowered  £urope,  than  we 
&id  the  female  character  assuming  an  unusual  importance  and  author- 
ity, and  distinguished  with  new  privileges,  in  all  the  European  govern- 
ments established  by  the  northern  conquerors.     Even  amidst  the  con- 
cisions of  savage  war,  and  among  the  almost  incredible  enormities 
committed  by  the  Goths  at  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  they  forbore 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.     This  perhaps  is  one  uf  the  most 
ttriking  features  in  the  new  state  of  manners,  which  took  place  about 
the  seventh  century :  and  it  is  to  this  period,  and  to  this  people,  tliat 
ve  must  refer  the  origin  of  gallantry  in  Europe.     The  Romans  never 
Jntrodnced  these  sentiments  into  their  European  provinces. 

The  Goths  believed  some  divine  and  prophetic  quality  to  be  inherent 
in  their  women  ;  they  admitted  them  into  their  councils,  and  consulted 
them  on  the  public  business  of  the  state.  They  were  8utfore<l  to  con- 
doct  the  great  events  which  they  predicted.     Ganna,  a  prophetic  virgin 


fQed,  undoubtedly  with  many  additions 
and  ioterpokulons,  from  fictions  and  tra- 
ditions in  the  old  Runic  poems,  by  Ssemund 
Sigfasson,  sumamed  the  Learned,  [Sage] 
iboBC  the  year  1057.  He  seems  to  have 
aiade  it  his  buuness  to  select  or  digest 
into  one  body  such  of  these  pieces  as  were 
best  calculated  to  furnish  a  collection  of 
poetic  phrases  and  figures.  He  studied 
u  Germany,  and  chiefly  at  Cologne. 
This  first  Edda  being  not  only  prolix,  but 
peipkied  and  obscure,  a  second,  which  is 
that  now  extant,  was  compiled  by  Snorro 
Storlcson,  bom  in  the  year  1179. 

[This  has  been  copied  from  Mallet, 
who  seems  only  to  have  seen  the  Edda 
of  Snorro  as  published  by  Resenius. 
The  Edda  of  Ssemund  has  since  been 
published  at  Copenhagen  by  the  Arnic- 
Magwean  Commission.  The  labours  of 
Ssamnd  were  confined  to  collecting  the 
■ythological  and  historical  songs  of  his 
CNOtry,  which  he  probably  prefiiced  and 
hterspcrsed  with  a  few  remarks  in  prose ; 
--those  of  Snorro,  to  reducing  the  same 
or  a  shnilar  collection  into  a  more  intel- 


ligible and  connected  prose  narrative. 
The  object  of  Ssemund  appears  to  have 
been,  the  formation  of  a  poetic  Antho- 
logy, rather  than  a  regular  scries  of  mythic 
and  historic  documents: — that  of  Snorro, 
to  offer  a  general  outline  of  the  Northern 
mythology.  The  Rev.  P.  Erasmus  Miiilcr, 
in  his  tract  "  Ueber  die  Asalehrct*  has 
successfully  vindicated  Snorro  from  thi* 
charge  of  palming  upon  the  world  his 
own  inventions  as  the  religious  code  of 
the  North.  It  should  however  be  remark- 
ed, that  tradition  ulone  or  very  recent  ma- 
nuscripts attribute  the  formation  of  the 
firi»t  collection  to  Swmund.  This  doc*8 
not  rest  on  certain  testimony. — Price.] 

It  is  certain,  and  very  observable,  that 
in  the  Edda  wc  find  much  more  of  giants, 
dragons,  and  other  imaginary  beings,  un- 
d  )til>tcdly  belonging  to  Arabian  romance, 
than  in  the  earlier  Scaldic  odes,  Ry  the 
way,  there  arc  many  strokes  in  both  the 
Eddas  taken  from  the  Ki:vklation  of 
St.  John,  which  mtist  come  from  the  com- 
pilers who  were  Christians. 
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DIS8RRTATION    I. 


of  the  M arcomanni,  a  Gennan  or  Gaulish  tribe,  was  sent  by  her  nation 
to  Rome,  and  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Domitian,  to  treat  concern- 
ing terms  of  peace  i'.  Tacitus  relatets  that  Velleda,  another  Germin 
prophetess,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  Roman  generals ;  and 
that  on  some  occasions,  on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  her  person,  she 
was  placed  at  a  great  distance  on  a  high  tower,  from  whence,  like  an 
oracular  divinity,  she  conveyed  her  answers  by  some  chosen  messenger*. 
Silw.  appears  to  have  preser^'ed  the  supreme  rule  over  her  own  people 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  ^  And  there  are  other  instances,  that  the 
government  among  the  antient  Germans  was  sometimes  vested  in  the 
women  ^.  This  practice  also  prevailed  among  the  Sitones  or  Norwe- 
gians ^  The  Cimbri,  a  Scandinavian  tribe,  were  accompanied  at  their 
a^sseuiblies  by  venerable  and  hoary-headed  prophetesses,  appareled  in 
long  linen  vestmentjj  of  a  splendid  white ^.  Their  matrons  and  daugh<* 
t(>rs  acquired  a  reverence  from  their  skill  in  studying  simples,  and  their 
knowledge  of  healing  wounds,  arts  reputed  mysterious.  The  wives 
frequently  attended  their  husbands  in  the  most  perilous  expeditions, 
and  fought  with  great  intrepidity  in  the  most  bloody  engagements^ 
These  nations  dreaded  captivity,  more  on  the  account  of  their  women, 
than  on  their  own  :  and  the  Romans,  availing  themselves  of  this  appre^ 
iKMision,  oflen  demanded  their  noblest  virgins  for  hostages  ^  From 
tlu^se  circumstances,  the  women  even  claimed  a  sort  of  precedence, 
at  least  an  e({uality  subsisted  l>etween  the  sexes,  in  the  Gothic  con- 
stitutions. 

lUit  the  defi-rene^  paid  to  the  fair  sex,  which  produced  the  spirit  of 
gallantr)',  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  for  in  those  strong  and  exaggerated 
ideas  of  fcmialo  chastity  which  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations. 
Hence  the  lovers  devotion  to  his  mistress  was  increased,  his  attentiom 
to  her  service  nuiltiplied,  his  affection  heightened,  and  his  solicitude 
aggravated,  in  proportion  as  the  difHculty  of  obtaining  her  was  en- 
hanced :  and  the  passion  of  love  acquired  a  degree  of  delicacy,  when 
controlled  by  the  principles  of  honour  and  purity.  The  highest  ex- 
rellonce  of  character  then  known  was  a  superiority  in  arms ;  and  thit 
rival  was  most  likely  to  gain  his  lady's  regard,  who  was  the  bnveti 
champion.     Here  we  see  valour  inspired  by  love.     In  the  mean  time, 


^'  Dio.  lib.  Ixvii.  p.  701. 

■  Hist.  lib.  iv.  p.  O,).').  edit.  D'Orlean. 
fol. 

'Ho  says  just  before,  **  ea  virgo  /ate 
imperitabat."  Ibid.  p.  951.  Ue  saw  her 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  De  Morib. 
German,  p.  972.  where  he  likewise  men- 
tions Aurinia. 

*»  See  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  969.  ut 
supr. 

"  De  Morib.  Gennan.  p.  983.  ut  supra. 

^  Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  viii.  p.  205.  edit. 
Is.  Cas.  1587.  fol.  Compare  Keysler, 
Aniiquit.  Sel.  Septentrional,  p.  371.  viz. 


Disscrtntio  de  Mulieribiu  Fatidicis  nie- 
rum  Ccltarum  gentiumque  SepCentiiom* 
Hum.  See  also  Cluvcriu&*i  GermfBH 
Antiqiia,  lib.  i.  cap.  zziv.  pag.  165.c<li'* 
fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1631.  It  were  caiy  i» 
trace  the  Weird  sisters,  and  our  modem 
witches,  to  this  source. 

•  See  SecL  vii.  infr.  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  Oi- 
odorus  Siculns  says,  that  among  tbe Scy- 
thians the  women  are  trained  to^tt^wi 
well  as  the  men,  to  whom  they  are  no*  ■ 
fcrior  in  strength  and  courage.  L.  ik  P-  ^ 

'  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  pag.  97t 
supr. 
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MUlu  heroic  spirit  which  was  the  aurvest  claim  to  tho  favour  of  the 
ladifs,  wM  often  exert^  in  tlieir  prtil«elii)n  :  aprol^cliuu  niuoli  nauttd 
ia  ftn  age  of  mpiiie,  of  plunder,  and  pimcj' ;  wlitn  the  wpaknces  of  tlie 
softer  »px  was  exposed  to  continual  dangers  and  unexpt'Cted  attacks* 
It  is  eaxy  to  suppose  the  officious  emulation  and  arduur  of  many  a 
ghUaiit  young  warrior,  pressing  foruard  to  be  foremost  in  this  honour- 
able service,  which  flattered  the  most  agreeable  of  all  poflsions,  and 
which  gratified  every  enthuKJe^m  of  the  times,  eBpecially  the  fashionable 
fondness  for  a  wandering;  and  military  life.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may 
conceive  the  lady  tlius  won,  or  thus  defended,  conscious  of  her  own  im- 
porlancc.  affecting  an  air  of  stateliness  :  it  was  her  pride  to  have  pre- 
served  her  chastity  invjolale,  she  coulil  perceive  no  merit  but  that  of 
invincilile  bravery,  and  could  only  be  approached  in  terms  of  respect 
And  submission. 

Among  the  Scaiiitinavians,  a  people  so  fond  of  clonthing  adventures 
ID  rerae,  these  gallantries  must  naturally  become  the  subject  of  poetry, 
with  its  fictitious  embelUehnients,  Accordingly,  we  find  their  chivalry 
di^Uyed  in  their  ode-s ;  pieces,  which  at  the  same  time  greatly  confirm 
these  observations.  The  famous  ode  of  Itegner  I>odbrog  alTurds  a 
urikiitg  instance :  in  which,  being  imprisoned  iu  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
bihI  condemned  to  be  destroyed  by  venomous  «crpents,  ho  solaces  his 
(leaperate  situation  by  recollecting  and  reciting  the  glorious  exploits  of 
hw  piMt  life.  One  of  these,  and  tlie  first  which  he  commemorates,  was  an 
achievement  of  chivalry.  It  was  the  deliver)-  of  a  beauliful  Swedish 
princess  from  an  impregnable  fortress,  in  which  she  was  forcibly  dc- 
taineil  by  one  of  her  father's  captaius.  Her  father  issued  a  proctama- 
lion,  promising  that  whoever  would  rescue  the  ladyshould  have  her  in 
iiiarriofte.  Regner  succeeded  iu  the  attempt,  and  married  the  fair 
cnptivr.  This  was  about  the  year  860 ''.  There  ore  other  strokes  in 
K^ncr «  ode,  which,  ^though  not  belonging  to  this  particular  story, 
draervc  to  be  pointed  out  here,  as  illustrative  of  our  argument  Such 
«»,  "  It  was  [not"]  like  being  placed  near  a  beautiful  virgin  nn  a 
rau«h. — it  was  [not*]  like  kissing  a  young  widow  in  ihc  first  seat  at 

•  to»  ItwUncM  nf  thil  lort  of  tioltnce  [Thi>    "   llillory    of   Hinlouir"   i>   ■ 

tnihi  ■ntivnl  Hir-TOKI  DrHlALum,  a  mud Rrn  forgery.  Sl-c  Ihc  Rcr.  P.  MiillEr'i 

Hiuk   raauincc,  p.  135,  !■'>'<■  HO.    Diu.  prelaci     li>    tUldonen'a     lalandic    Die- 

"  '      III  csk,  llkkpi.    Thcsnur.  toi.  i.  llonnry.  where  olliet  "BpnenU''  of  ■  j|. 

■lao  b  ■  challcnKC  birliiiren    Iwn  mllir  kind  iieaUlDgued.— PaiPE.] 

n  for  king  Hiiiinu'i  d.nghwf.  i  j^^  j^^f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j    ,.^ 

Wog  «.n.p»«.  *«  ^""''  ">■  |II.8i.oanu^m.tp.isi.  And OLWo,,,,: 

, w 9«of rh.m,  iiuned Ulfe. sniong  ,_;,  „„„       jj,  , jT 

ruh  BMwnti,  in  infumoblc  horn,  ,._    .,„,„,:,   .„„,„    k.,„„_    d1_ 

lln.  TftoF.    Anil    Vwpvm  •    and   li)   thr  .,       ,.  ,   '..        .    ■""*-.. 

cr  igp.     See  Regtiira  Lodbrog'i  Snii. 
i.  ipuil  Biorncii  lliiler.  Iteg.  Ilrr 
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DISSERTATION    I. 


a  feast     I  made  to  struggle  iu  the  twilight*  that  golden-haired  chief 
who  passed  his  mornings  among  the  young  maidens,  and  loyed  to  con- 
verse with  widows. — He  who  aspires  to  the  love  of  young  virgiU) 
ought  always  to  be  foremost  in  the  din  of  armsV     It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, tliat  these  sentiments  occur  to  Regner  while  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  his  tortures,  and  at  the  point  of  death.    Thus  many  of  the  heroes  in 
Froissart,  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  danger,  recollect  their  amoun, 
and  die  thinking  of  their  mistresses.     And  by  the  way,  in  the  same 
strain,  Boh,  a  Danish  champion,  having  lost  his  chin,  and  one  of  his 
cheeks,  by  a  single  stroke  from  Thurstain  Midlang,  only  reflected  how 
he  should  be  received,  when  thus  maimed  and  disfigured,  by  the  Danidi 
girls.     He  instantly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  savage  gallantry,  "  The 
Danish  virgins  will  not  now  willingly  or  easily  give  me  kisses,  if  I  shoold 
perhaps  return  home*'."     But  there  is. an  ode,  in  the  Knytlinoa- 
Saga,  written  by  Harald  the  Valiant,  which  is  professedly  a  song  of 
chivalry ;  and  which,  exclusive  of  its  wild  spirit  of  adventure,  and  its 
images  of  savage  life,  has  the  romantic  air  of  a  set  of  stanzas  composed 
by  a  Proven cial  troubadour.     Harald  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  eminent  adventurers  of  his  age.     He  had  killed  the  king  of  Dron- 
theim  in  a  bloody  engagement.     He  had  traversed  all  the  seas,  and 
visited  all  the  coasts,  of  the  north  ;  and  had  carried  his  piratical  enter* 
prises  even  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  shores  of  Africa.    He 
was  at  length  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  for  some  time  at  Constan- 
tinople.    He  complains  in  this  ode,  that  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
by  so  many  hazardous  exploits,  by  his  skill  in  single  combat,  riding) 
swimming,  gliding  along  the  ice,  darting,  rowing,  and  guiding  a  ship 
through  the  rocks,  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  impression  on  Elis- 
sifT,  or  Elisabeth,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Jarilas,  king  of  Russia'. 

Here,  however,  chivalry  subsisted  but  in  its  rudiments.  Under  the 
feudal  establishments,  which  were  soon  afterwards  erected  in  Europe, 
it  received  new  vigour,  and  was  invested  with  the  formalities  of  a  regu- 
lar institution.  The  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  peculiar  model 
of  govfemment  were  highly  favourable  to  this  strange  spirit  of  fantastic 
heroism  ;  which,  however  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  it  may  seem,  hid 
the  most  serious  and  salutary  consequences  in  assisting  the  geneiil 
growth  of  refinement,  and  the  progression  of  civilisation,  in  formiiig 
the  manners  of  Europe,  in  inculcating  the  principles  of  honour,  and  in 


♦  [Dr.  Percy  has  it,  "  in  the  twilight 
of  death,"  which  adds  gpreatly  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  passage.  See  the  second  of 
Five  pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  printed  in 
1 7C3.  The  "  Chief  was  Harold  Harfax, 
king  of  Norway. — Pauk.] 

[Unhappily  the  Iblandic  text  makes  no 
mention  of  the  **  twilight." 

Har-fugran  sa  ck  hraukvn, 
Meyar-dreng  at  niorgni, 
Oc  uial-vin  cckio, 


I  saw  retire  the  fair-haired 

Maid8*-lad  at  morning, 

And  sort-speaker  of  (the)  widow. 

The  person  alluded  to  was  AorBi  t 
prince  of  the  Hebrides.     Mr.  Park  V^ 
bably  means  Harald  Harfager,  who  «» 
not  l>orn  at  the  time. — Price.] 

»  St.  13,  11.  19.23. 

*  Chron.  Norvcg.  p.  136. 

'  Bartholin,  p.  54. 
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teidui^  modes  of  decorum.     The  genius  of  the  feudal  policy  was  per- 
/ecdj  martiaL     A  numerous  nobility,  formed  into  separate  principali- 
tiea,  affecting  independence,  and  mutually  jealous  of  their  privileges 
and  honours,  necessarily  lived  in  a  state  of  hostility.     This  situation 
Yeodered  personal  strength  and  courage  the  most  requisite  and  essential 
accomplishments.    And  hence,  even  in  time  of  peace,  they  had  no  con- 
ception of  any  diversions  or  public  ceremonies,  but  such  as  were  of  the 
tnilitary  kind.     Yet,  as  the  courts  of  these  petty  princes  were  thronged 
^th  ladies  of  the  most  eminent  distinction  and  quality,  the  ruling  pas- 
sioD  for  war  was  tempered  with  courtesy.     The  prize  of  contending 
champions  was  adjudged  by  the  ladies ;  who  did  not  think  it  ineon- 
Atent  to  be  present  or  to  preside  at  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  times ; 
and  who,  themselves,  seem  to  have  contracted  an  unnatural  and  unbe- 
coming ferocity,  while  they  softened  the  manners  of  those  valorous 
knights  who  fought  for  their  approbation.     The  high  notions  of  a 
noble  descent,  which  arose  from  the  condition  of  the  feudal  constitu- 
tioo,  and  the  ambition  of  forming  an  alliance  with  powerful  and  opu- 
lent fiEunilies,  cherished  this  romantic  system.     It  was  hard  to  obtain 
tiie  fair  feudatory,  who  was  the  object  of  universal  adoration.     Not 
onlj  the  splendour  of  birth,  but  the  magnificent  castle  surrounded  with 
(tnbattelled  waUs,  guarded  with  massy  towers,  and  crowned  with  lofty 
pinnacles,  served  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  to  create  an  attach- 
ment to  some  illustrious  heiress,  whose  point  of  honour  it  was  to  be 
chaste  and  inaccessible.     And  the  difficulty  of  success  on  these  occa- 
aons  seems  in  great  measure  to  have  given  rise  to  that  sentimental 
love  of  romance,  which  acquiesced  in  a  distant  respectful  admiration, 
and  did  not  aspire  to  possession.     The  want  of  an  uniform  administra- 
tioD  of  jnsticse,  the  general  disorder,  and  state  of  universal  anarchy, 
which  naturally  sprung  from  the  principles  of  the  feudal  policy,  pre- 
sented perpetual  opportunities  of  checking  the  oppressions  of  arbitrary 
lords,  of  delivering  captives  injuriously  detained  in  the  baronial  castles, 
of  punishing  robbers,  of  succouring  the  distressed,  and  of  avenging  the 
impot^t  and  the  unarmed,  who  were  every  moment  exposed  to  the 
most  licentious  insults  and  injuries.     The  violence  and  injustice  of  the 
times  gave  burth  to  valour  and  humanity.     These  acts  conferred  a  lustre 
and  an  importance  on  the  character  of  men  professing  arms,  who  made 
force  the  substitute  of  law.     In  the  mean  time,  the  crusades,  so  preg- 
nant with  enterprize,  heightened  the  habits  of  this  warlike  fanaticism ; 
and  when  these  foreign  expeditions  were  ended,  in  which  the  hermits 
and  pilgrims  of  Palestine  had  been  defended,  nothing  remained  to 
employ  the  activity  of  adventurers  but  the  protection  of  innocence  at 
home.    Chivalry  by  degrees  was  consecrated  by  religion,  whose  author- 
ity tinctured  every  passion,  and  was  engrafted  into  every  institution 
of  the  superstitious  ages;  and  at  length  composed  that  singular  picture 
of  manners,  in  which  the  love  of  a  god  and  of  the  ladies  were  reconciled, 
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the  saint  and  the  hero  were  blended,  and  charity  and  revenge,  seal  and 
gallantr}',  devotion  and  valour,  were  united. 

Those  who  think  that  chivalry  started  late,  from  the  nature  of  the 
feudal  constitution,  confound  an  improved  effect  with  a  simple  cause. 
Not  having  distinctly  considered  all  the  particuUirities  belonging  to  the 
genius,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  and  accustomed  to 
contemplate  nations  under  the  general  idea  of  barbarians,  they  cannot 
look  for  the  seeds  of  elegance  amongst  men  distinguished  only  for  their 
ignorance  and  their  inhumanity.     The  rude  origin  of  this  heroic  gal- 
lantry was  quickly  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by   the  superior 
pomp  which  it  necessarily  adopted  from  the  gradual  diffusion  of  opa- 
lence  and  civility,  and  that  blaze  of  splendour  with  which  it  was  siu^ 
rounded,  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  feudal  solemnities.     But  above 
all,  it  was  lost  and  forgotten  in  that  higher  degree  of  embellishnient 
which  at  Icngtli  it  began  to  receive  from  the  representations  of  ro- 
mance. 

From  the  foregoing  obser\'ations  taken  together,  the  following  general 
and  comprehensive  conclusion  seems  to  result : 

Amid  the  gloom  of  superstition,  in  an  age  of  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  credulity,  a  taste  for  the  wonders  of  oriental  fiction  was  introduced 
by  the  Arabians  into  Europe,  many  countries  of  which  were  already 
seasoned  to  a  reception  of  its  extravagancies  by  means  of  the  poetij 
of  the  Gothic  scalds,  who  perhaps  originally  derived  their  ideas  fifom 
the  same  fruitful  region  of  invention.     These  fictions,  coinciding  with 
the  reigning  manners,  and  peq)etuaJly  kept  up  and  improved  in  the 
tales  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,  seem  to  have  centred  about  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  ideal  histories  of  Turpin  and  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  record  the  supposititious  achievements  of  Chariemagne 
and  king  Arthur,  where  they  formed  the  groundwork  of  that  species  of 
fabulous  narrative   called   romance.     And   from  these  beginnings  or 
causes,  afterwards  enlarged  and  enriched  by  kindred  fancies  fetched 
from  the  crusades,  that  singular  and  capricious  mode  of  imagination 
arose,  which  at  length  composed  the  marvellous  machineries  of  the  more 
sublime  Italian  poet«(,  and  of  their  disciple  Spenser. 


[Note. — The  whole  of  this  essay  is  extremely  illogical  and  unsatisfactory.  War- 
ton's  leading  position. — respecting  the  influence  of  Arabic  literature  in  Europe, — is 
unsound,  and  most  of  the  proofs  which  he  alleges  arc  matters  which  reqiurc  proinng 
themselves.  The  two  poems  of  Beowulf  and  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  are  a  complete 
practical  refutation  of  his  entire  system.— R.  G.] 


Note  B. 

Bv  Mr.  Phicb. 

ON  THE  LAIS  OF  MARIE  DE  FRANCE. 

See  Dissertation  I.  page  iii.  Note  ["j. 

Tin  opinion  iul\-ance<l  in  thu  note  [''].  that  the  "  Lays  of  BrilWny" 
were  written  in  French  by  bards  of  that  province,  was  witlidrawn  in  a 
suliseijuent  volume.  (See  vol.  ii,  p.  S'2S,  note  A.)  Sinee  then,  the 
poenii  of  Marie  have  been  published  under  tlic  following  title:  "  Poesies 
de  Marie  dc  France,  on  Keeueil  de  Lais,  Fables  et  aiitres  Productions 
de  cctle  Ft^uinie  edl^bre,  par  B.  de  Roquefort:  Paris,  1820:  2  vols. 
8v().~  In  addition  to  the  twelve  l^ays  contained  in  the  Harl.MS.  (cited 
mbove).  M.  Roquefort  has  inserted  the  Lai  de  Gradient,  given  in  Bar- 
bazaii  (toin.  iv.  p.  1 J7),  and  the  Lai  de  I'Epine,  analyi^d  by  Le  Grand 
(torn.  iii.  p.  24-t).  We  are  not  informed  upon  what  authority  these 
pieces  nre  assigned  to  Marie,  and  it  is  probable  thai  internal  evidence 
■lone  ha«  governed  the  editor  in  his  decision.  This  is  suffieiputly 
■tnkiiig  U)  arrest  the  attention  of  a  foreignrr  little  acquainted  with  the 
iiicctieA  of  the  dialect  in  whieb  tliey  are  written ;  but  the  fact,  if  such, 
ought  In  have  l>een  stated.  On  the  authority  of  a  line  which  does  not 
itrcur  in  M.  Uoqucfort'fi  copy,  M.  de  ia  Rue  in  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
I^  de  rEpinr  to  Guillaume-le-Normanil.  Sucli  an  omission  would  not 
hi-  estnuirdinary  in  different  manuscripts  of  the  same  work,  whether 
lilt?  result  of  accident  or  design  :  but  M.  Roquefort  mentions  the  cir- 
runiKlnnce  as  if  he  and  his  learned  friend  had  both  consulted  the  same 
dot^ument.  If  .this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  ol)$erved  in  corruboration 
of  the  (ibjecttoD  raised  by  the  latter  to  the  claim  of  Guillaume,  that 
the  introduction  to  the  Lay  shows  it  to  have  fonued  one  of  a  series,  and 
that  it  was  not  an  occaiii<mal  or  unconnected  production. 

I.es  Bventnres  trespass^es. 

Que  divcrnement  a%  rvnttet, 

Nes'  oi  pas  dites  sans  ganuit ; 

Los  estures  en  trai  avaitt : 

Ki  encore  sent  a  Carlion. 

Ens  le  monstiur  Saint  Aaron, 

El  en  Bretaugoe  soiit  aemw*. 

'  The   late  Mr.  Rilson  chose  to  deny  tlie  Armorican  origin  of  the*e 

1  and  to  infer,  in  a  long  and  specious  note  appended  to  tlie  romance 

!,  that  by  the  terms  "  Bretagiie  and  Bretons,"  so  repeatedly 

I  them,  were  intended  "  the  eountrj-  and  people  of  Gr^ 

To  a  part  of  this  proposition  Mr.  Douce  ako  seems 
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The  evident  design  of  Mr.  Ritson  in  this  Bingular  declaration,  was  to 
counteract  a  belief  that  there  ever  existed  a  mass  of  popular  poetry  in 
Brittany,  recording  either  native  traditions,  or  romantic  histoiy  conr 
nected  with  the  country  from  whence  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  had 
migrated.  It  was  of  importance  to  disprove  this  fact,  as  it  so  powerfully 
militated  against  a  favourite  principle  laid  down  in  the  ^  Dissertation 
on  Romance/'  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Chronicle  bearing  his  name, — ^that  the  labours  of  this  '*  impostoar" 
became  the  storehouse  of  every  after  fabler  on  the  British  stoiy^ — and 
that  previous  to  its  appearance  the  minstreb  of  France  were  aa  uiiao- 
quaintcd  with  the  exploits  of  Artliur  and  his  followers,  as  their  Kal- 
muck brethren  are  at  the  present  day.  By  investing  Marie  with  the 
character  of  an  original  writer,  the  question  of  Geoffrey's  veracity,  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  possession  of  his  original,  and  his 
fidelity  in  executing  a  translation,  became  materially  circumscribed; 
and  the  wild  assertion  of  the  editor  of  Pelloutier's  Dictionary,  that  '*  the 
Armoricaii  Britons  have  not  cultivated  poetry,  and  the  language  sach  as 
they  speak  it,  does  not  appear  able  to  ply  to  the  measure^  or  to  die  twtd- 
ness  and  to  the  harmony  of  versed  might  then  be  sud  to  stand  uncon- 
fronted  by  opposing  testimony.  It  will  be  needless  to  enter  here  upon 
either  of  these  positions,  w^hich  affect  a  subject  to  be  discussed  here- 
after ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  a  general  protest  agunst  the  col- 
lateral evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Ritson,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
<<  Breton*'  iu  several  old  French  romances.  There  is  but  one  passage 
out  of  many  thus  unnecessarily  pressed  into  the  sc*rvice,  which  coutaim 
any  thing  more  than  a  general  reference  to  "  Breton  lays :" 

Bons  Lais  de  harpc  vus  apris 
Lais  Bretuns  do  uostre  pais. 

This  is  given  from  a  fragment  in  Mr.  Donee's  possession,  and  is  cited 
in  the  language  of  Tristan  to  Ysolt  But  Mr.  Ritson  has  omitted  to 
mention  that  it  was  uttered  by  Tristan  in  the  presence  of  king  Mark, 
when  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  madman,  and  was  just  arrived 
from  a  foreign  country',  of  which  the  name  is  not  specified.  In  all  pro- 
bability this  countr}'  was  Brittany,  as  the  adventure  seems  the  coun- 
terpart to  his  assumption  of  the  beggar's  garb  in  our  English  romance. 

But  admitting  there  was  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  language 
of  various  romances,  as  to  the  position  of  Bretagne,  the  question  of 
Mario's  claim  to  the  invention  of  these  lays  can  neither  be  invalidated 
nor  supported  by  it.  Every  one  is  aware  that  there  is  no  topic  upon 
which  the  general  language  of  romance  is  more  unsettled  and  contra- 
dictor}', than  its  geographical  details.  The  same  liberties  allowed  in 
forming  a  gtniealogic  line  for  the  hero,  were  extended  to  the  fictitious 
scene  of  his  actions ;  and  countries  the  most  remote  were  as  readily 
translrrred  to  a  close  and  intimate  proximity,  as  their  customs  and  lan- 
guages were  rendered  identical.     It  would  be  of  the  essence  of  hyper- 
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iism  to  ceruure  this  practice,  which  might  be  justiRed  by  the  very 
ter-rolb  of  romance,  a^  iiideeil  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
I  bn»g  such  details  tu  tlie  test  of  chorpgraphic  trulli.  The  only 
;  for  cossideratioD  in  applying  the  infomiation  thus  conveyed, 
t  be  the  apparent  intentions  of  the  communicAnt,  the  probable  ex' 
t  of  his  personal  knowledge,  or  the  accuracy  of  his  avowed  autlior- 
r  far,  in  the  exercise  of  these  resources,  he  is  likely  to 
e  been  swayed  by  the  auggeBtions  of  his  fancy,  or  misdirected  by 
ignorance.  It  will  be  worse  than  useless  to  heap  ti^ether,  as 
^.  Rilsuu  has  done,  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  to  be  gathered  from 
ce,  without  regard  to  the  varied  character  of  the  proofs  thus 
Bctcd,  and  by  drawing  a  general  inference,  to  assign  the  same  author- 
f  to  that  which  is  confessedly  fabulous,  as  to  that  which  may  have 
*  been  uttered  in  good  faith.  Everj-  writer  ought  to  be  weighed  in  hii 
own  scale ;  and  the  only  hope  we  can  have  of  eliciting  an  author's  in- 
tentions, must  be,  by  resorting  to  his  own  declarations  tn  illustratiou 
of  his  own  peculiar  meaning.  Now  with  respect  to  Marie,  M.  de  la 
Rue  *  has  already  shown,  from  the  prologue  to  the  poems,  that  she  only 
mpired  tu  the  character  of  a  translator.  Her  firat  intention  whs  to  have 
^.■tveu  a  version  in  Roinanee,  of  some  Latin  writer;  but  finding  the 
_t'>>iind  preoccupic<l,  she  abandoned  this  design,  and  resolved  on  versi- 
I '-  iiig  the  Breton  tales  which  she  had  heard  recited  or  found  recorded. 

Des  Luis  pensai  k'oT  aveie 

Ne  dutai  pas,  bien  le  saveie, 

Ke  pur  remanbranee  les  firent 

Des  aventures  k'il  oirent — 

Plusura  en  tu  oi  confer, 

Ni.'  voil  laisser  nes"  oblier ; 

KimeK  en  ai,  e  fait  ditie 

Sovetitjs  fiei  en  ai  veillie. 
Thi*  i*  frequently  referred  to  in  various  parts  of  her  poems ;  some  of 
wliirb  were  translated  from  written  documents;  others  versified  front 
iticol  lection,  or  oral  communication;  white  the  majority  either  acknow- 
ledge a  Breton  original,  or  contain  decided  proofs  of  a  connection  witli 
thai  country.     Of  this  the  evidence  shall  now  be  submitted. 

Th"  fint  [Mem  in  M.  Roquefort's  collection  is  the  Lai  de  Gugcmcr, 
which  opens  with  the  following  exordium: 

LLcs  cuiite*  ke  jo  sai  verais 
Dmit  H  BrtHtn  untfait  lor  l^it, 
ViL«  cuntcrai  OMiez  brielineni 
PA  cief  [le  cest  c< 
SutuHC  la  kttre  c  ft* 
Vus  ninstcn 
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Ki  en  Bretaiyne  la  tnenuTj 
Aviiit  al  tens  ancienur*. 

The  Lai  d'Ei]uitan  who  was  *'  Sire  de  Nauns,"  (and  of  whose  achieve- 
ments '*  Li  Bretun  firent  un  Lai")  also  commeDcea  with  a  direct  tet- 
timony  to  the  practice  of  recording  deeds  of  chivalry  and  heroic  adven- 
ture in  that  country : 

Mut  unt  est^  noble  Barun, 
CU  de  BretcUne  It' Bretun  ; 
Jadis  suleient  par  pruesce. 
Par  curtcisie,  d  par  noblesce, 
Des  aventures  qu'ib  oieent, 
Ki  a  plusur  gent  aveneient 
F^re  Ics  Lois  pur  remenbrance 
Qu*en  ne  les  meist  en  ubliance. 
N'ent  firent  ceo  oT  cuntur 
Ki  n*est  fet  mie  k  ublier. 

The  Lai  de  Bisclaveret  is  not  specifically  acknowledged  as  a  Bretou 
lay ;  but  the  scene  is  laid  in  "  Bretaine,"  and  the  Breton  terra  from 
which  the  stor)'  derives  its  name,  is  cited  in  contradistinction  to  that 
current  in  the  adjoining  duchy  of  Normandy  : 

Bisclaveret  ad  nun  en  Bretan, 
Ganvell  Tapelent  li  Norman. 

From  the  Lai  de  Lausticf  we  obtain  a  similar  testimony,  with  the 
additional  declaration  of  its  being  a  Breton  lay  : 

Une  avcnture  vus  dirai 
Bunt  li  Bretun  Jirent  un  Lai; 
Lauatic  ad  nun  ceo  m'est  avis, 
Si  Tapclent  en  lur  pais  ; 
C6o  est  Reisun  en  Franccis, 
E  Nihtegale  en  dreit  Engleis. 

The  scene  is  at  St.  Maloes.  Of  the  Lai  des  deux  Amans  and  of  the 
Lai  de  Graelent  it  is  said,  "  Un  Lai  en  firent  li  Bretun  ;"  of  the  Lai  de 
TEpine,  **  Li  Breton  en  firent  un  Lai ;"  and  of  the  Lai  d*Eliduc, 
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f  MM.  de  la  Rue  and  Roquefort  f;peak 
of  an  English  version  of  this  lay,  and  refer 
to  the  Cotton  MS.  Cal.  A.  II.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  either  misled  by  a  similarity 
in  the  title  of  the  poem  in  question, 
(Nightingale,)  or  a  manuscript  note  in 
the  Museum  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Cotton  MSS.  The  English  poem  is  a 
mystic  rhapsody  on  holy  living  ;  in  which 


the  Nightingale  and  her  plaintive  woag 
are  declared  to  be  typical  of  the  doctrines 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[The  English  poem  is  a  tranalah'oa 
from  the  Latin  one  composed  by  John 
Hoveden,  chaplain  to  Eleanor,  queen  of 
Edward  the  First,  intitled  Meditatio  dt 
Nativitate  <^r.  Domini  vocato  Phihmflm 
Canticum.  See  Tanner,  t'oc.  Hwedtn.-^H,] 
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Ue  iitj  ntut  anden  Lai  JBretun 

Le  cunle  6  tut«  la  reisun, 

Vus  dirat  si  cum  jeo  entent 

La  vfiritfi  raun  escient. 
Of  these  fuur,  (he  scent;  of  the  first  id  laid  in  Normandy,  and  of  the 
rest  in  "  Bretaine."  Of  the  remaining  six,  the  Lai  du  Frfene  places  the 
action  in  "  Bretuiiie,"  without  giving  a  more  positive  locality  to  the 
scene.  It  was  a  tale  which  Marie  liad  heard  recounted,  but  which  she 
does  not  expressly  claira  as  a  "  Breton  lay."  'I'he  Lai  de  Ctievrefeuille 
uait  iran^luted  from  a  written  original  : 

Plusure  le  m'unt  cunt*  i  dit. 

£jeo  fai  troP^  en  eicrit. 
Ii  eontuins  no  reference  to  "  Bretaine  "  or  tlie  ''  Bretons :"  and,  if  we 
rixild  forget  "Mr.  Rit«on's  arbitrary  dogmas  relative  to  the  poverty  of 
naiivc  geniuH  bijth  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  might  be  supposed  to 
ovn  lU  existence  to  some  Englbh  poem  now  no  more : 

'I 'riBtain  ki  bien  saveil  harper. 

En  sveit  feit  un  niivcl  Lui 

^se^  br^vement  le  numerai. 

Gotelef  I'apelent  en  EngleU, 

Ciievrefoil  Ii  oument  en  Frmnceis ; 

Dit  vus  en  ai  la  vgrit^ 

Del'  Lai  que  j'ai  iei  cunt&. 
Tliere  is  reason  t»  believe  the  I^i  de  Milun  is  not  of  Breton  origin. 


m«  Marie   devia 
aullinriiy. 


t  from   her  usual  phraseologj-  in  announcing    lier 

Df  Inr  nmnr  e  de  hir  bien 

Firenl  un  Lai  Ii  Auneien  ; 

K  jpo  qui  I'ai  rab  en  e«erit 

Al  recunter  mut  me  dSIit. 
Tht  hero  was  bom  in  South  Wales ; 

Milun  fu  de  Suhl-Wales  nez  : 
a  country  aUo  called  Gales : 

Jeo  quid  L'il  est  de  Gales  nea: 

£  si  est  Milun  apelez. 
MeDtion  is  likewise  made  of  North  uml»erland  ;  but  the  younger  Milun* 
juunwy  from  England  to  Brittany  is  so  circumstantially  narrated,  that 
e-v«fy  doubt  a$  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  latter  must  be  re< 
murvd: 

A  Suht-hamptune  vait  passer. 

Cum  il  aiiii  pot  se  mbt  en  mer, 

A  Barbcfluet  (Barileur.  H.)  est  arrives, 

Drrit  en  Brutaine  eat  alez. 
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With  reference  to  the  same  journey  it  is  afterward  said  : 

En  Normendie  est  passez, 
Puis  est  desque  Bretaine  alez. 

We  also  gather  from  the  same  lay  the  names  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  and  several  adjoining  countries  were  designated. 

Al  munt  Seint-Michel  s*asembl^renty 
Normein,  ^  Bretun  i  alerent ; 
£  li  Flamenc,  e  li  Franceis, 
M^s  ni  ot  guere  de  Engleis. 

In  these  specimens  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove,  as  as- 
serted by  Mr.  Ritson,  that  by  '^  Bretaine  and  Breton  were  intended  the 
country  and  people  of  Great  Brittain."  On  the  contrary  whenever 
Marie  enters  into  detail,  we  constantly  find  that  by  "  Bretaine"  she 
understood  Brittany,  and  by  *'  Breton"  either  the  inhabitants  or  lan- 
guage of  that  province.  No  specific  mention  is  made  of  England  as  a 
country ;  but  the  people  and  their  dialect  are  alike  called  Engleis ; 
and  the  unequivocal  appellation  given  to  Wales  precludes  all  possibility 
of  supposing  it  was  implied  under  the  name  of  *'  Bretaine.'* 

We  now  come  to  those  Lays  which  Mr.  Ritson  has  selected  as  con- 
taining the  strongest  confirmation  of  his  opinion :  ^^  She  must  however 
[by  Bretaine]  mean  Great  Britain  in  the  Lay  of  Lanval,  where  she 
mentions  Kardoel,  and  that  of  Ywonec  where  she  speaks  of  Carwent 
(i.  e.  Venta  Silurum,  now  Chepstow),  which  she  places  upon  the  Du- 
glas  instead  of  the  Wye."  Unhappily  for  the  accuracy  of  this  conclu- 
sion, the  name  of  Bretaine  never  occurs  throughout  the  Lai  de  Lanval. 
Marie  cert? inly  cites  the  Bretons  as  her  authority  for  the  narrative : 

Od  li  s'cn  vait  en  Avalon, 
Ce  nus  racunterU  li  Breton — 

and  calls  Lanval  a  Breton  name : 

L'aventure  d*un  autre  Lai 
Cum  il  avint  vus  cunterai ; 
Feit  fu  d*un  mult  riche  vassal, 
En  Bretun  Tapelent  Lanval. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  these  terms  can  have  no  reference  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Lai  d*Ywenec  certainly  favours  Mr.  Ritson's  opi- 
nion.  It  speaks  of  Caerwent  (which,  though  the  Roman  Venta  Silurumi 
is  not  Chepstow,)  and  places  it  in  Bretaigne  : 

En  Bretaigne  aveit  jadLs 

Uns  riches  Huns  vielz  et^anois ; 

De  Caerwent  fut  avoez, 

Et  du  pais  Sire  clamez  : 

La  cit6  si  est  sor  Duglas — 
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IT  comhi nation  occurs  in  the  Lni  lie  I'Ejiin 
Lt'S  c«tore»  en  tra'i  avaiit: 
Ki  encore  sunt  k  Carlton, 
Eds  le  monstier  SaJnt-Aaron, 
Et  en  Bretatgne  sont  eeuee — 
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^^plt  woold  seem  as  if  M.  Roquerort  had  suspected  that  Marie  in  thin 
pMu^r  was  not  alluding  to  Caerleon  in  Wales ;  for  he  observes  in  n 
m>te :  "  n  exisloit  en  France  une  Sle  Saint-Aaron.  Elte  a  6t6  rcn- 
ferm^  ilans  la  ville  de  Saint-Malo,  au  moyen  d'une  chaiiss^."  That 
there  either  vas  a  Caerleon  in  Amiorica,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable, 
that  Marie  by  her  own  powerful  dictum  transferred  this  town  from  the 
op)MMite  side  of  the  Channel,  is  evident  from  b  passage  in  the  Lai  de 
Chaitivel.  The  events  of  thia  poem  are  slated  to  have  transpired  "  en 
Bfi'tainc  a  Nantes :"  but  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  without  the 
ftighlest  indication  nf  a  change  of  sc«ne,  we  find  the  follaiving  date 
product  as  the  period  when  some  of  the  transactions  occurred : 

A  la  feste  Swnt-Aaron, 

K'uni  ccl^broit  a  Carlion. 

In  this  we  liave  the  clearest  acknowledgement,  that  in  the  estimation 
of  the  writer,  Nantz  and  Caerleon  were  towns  of  the  same  province  ; 
and  thr  jircviuus  testimony,  with  one  exception,  lias  declared  that  jiro- 
■■iitee  to  have  been  Bretalne  in  France.  If,  however,  we  accept  Marie's 
.'  {>rnMntation  of  herself,  and  consider  her  as  the  translator  of  these 
,  . HIII9,  even  this  exception  loses  its  force.  For  what  could  be  more 
ri, aural  lo  suppose  on  her  part,  than  that  the  scene  of  those  adventures 
w  hich  formed  the  theme  of  Armorican  song  should  be  laid  in  Amiorica? 
or  that  even  where  her  original  made  mention  of  Britain  (Wales)  an 
tlie  theatre  of  the  events  it  registered,  she  should  through  ignorance 
or  design  iuterprfl  the  expression  as  referring  to  Brittany  ?  How 
inach  more  probable  is  il.  that  either  of  theae  causes  may  have  ope- 
rated in  produdng  the  seeming  contradiction  between  tlie  Lai  d'Vwenec 
and  every  other  poem  in  the  collection,  than  that  Marie  eliould  have 
stultified  herself  by  confounding  two  countries  under  one  common 
naiue,  for  both  of  which  on  other  occasions  she  had  a  distinctive  ap- 
[M'llalion  ! 

OrUie  in  U^rp  retail  on  given  to  her  loiiguage  or  that  of  her  contein- 
ponriex  in  this  country,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory-  evidence  in 
Chancer: 

Thise  old  gcntil  Bretons  in  hir  dayes, 
Of  diverse  aventures  maden  layes, 
Itimeyed  in  hir  finite  Breton  tongc ; — 
And  on  of  hem  have  I  in  remembrance, — 
In  Armorike,  that  called  is  Brctaigne,  &c. 
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This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Lai  d*EIiduc. 

Del*  A  venture  de  ces  treis, 
Li  auncien  Bretun  curteis 
Firent  le  Lai  pur  remembrer, 
Que  hum  nel'  deust  pas  oblier. 

Even  Mr.  Ritson  has  admitted,  that  the  author  of  Sir  Oipheo  may 
"  perhaps  allude  to  the  Armorican  Britons,'*  when  he  says : 

In  Brytayn  this  layes  ame  pvrytt, 
Furst  y  founde  and  forthe  ygete, 
Of  aventures  that  fillen  by  dayes 
Wherof  Brj'tons  made  her  layes. 

This  is  but  a  similar  declaration  to  the  language  of  Marie  already  cited 
from  the  Lai  d*Equitan.  Of  the  popularity  of  "  Orpheo's"  story  in 
Armorica,  we  have  a  sufficient  testimony  in  the  Lai  d'Epine : 

Le  Lais  escoutent  d*Aielis, 
Que  uns  Yrois  doucement  note 
Mout  le  sonnc  ens  $a  rote. 
Aprils  celi  d*autre  commenchc, 
Nus  d*iau3  ni  noise  ne  ni  tenclie  ; 
Le  Lai  lor  sotie  dOrpMy — 

There  Is  one  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  Marie  relative  to  this 
subject  which  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  Lai  de  Graelont  shespeiks 
of  "  Bretaigne  le  menur,**  an  expression  which  occurs  once  again  in  the 
Lai  d'Eliduc.  But  this  refinement  is  not  preserved  throughout  either 
of  the  poems :  for  in  the  first  we  have  "  En  Bretaigne  est  venue  al 
port ;"  and  in  the  second,  "  En  Bretaine  ot  un  Chevalier," — ^both  with 
reference  to  the  same  eountrj'.  Of  a  **  Bretaine  le  grand"  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  whole  collection  :  and  if  it  l)e  allowable  to  speculate  upon 
a  question  so  perfectly  beyond  the  gnusp  of  certainty,  the  utmost  ve 
can  venture  to  infer  will  be,  that  though  Marie  may  have  found  thiJ 
distinctive  nomenclature  in  her  original  text,  she  evidently  neglected  to 
obser^'c  it.  We  know  from  other  sources,  that  in  her  time  one  of  thae 
countries  was  better  known  by  its  subdivision  into  the  realms  of  Englf- 
terre  and  Gales. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Roquefort's  edition  of  Marie's  Poems  con- 
tains her  Fables.  It  is  not  intended  to  exhaust  the  reader's  patience 
by  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  source  from  whence  these  faUe* 
were  derived ;  but  as  MM.  de  la  Rue  and  Roquefort  have  attempted  to 
claim  her  English  original  as  the  production  of  Henry  the  First,  the 
subject  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence.  These  gentlemen  do 
not  seem  to  have  known  that  a  copy  of  the  fables  preser^'ed  at  Oxford 
unites  with  the  Harleian  MS.  78.  in  attributing  the  English  wrsion  to 
king  Alfred : 
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I^  reiz  Aiurez  que  niut  l*aiua 
Le  translata  puis  en  £Dgleis  *. 

This,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  several  disguises  of  the  Pasquicr  and 
King's  MSS.  which  read  Auvert  and  Affrus,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Latin  version  (King's  MS.  15.  A.  vii.),  tliat  the  same  fables  *'  were 
rendered  into  EngUsh  by  the  orders  of  king  Alfred,"  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  433S»  which 
ascribes  Marie's  original  to  a  king  Henry.     It  also   seems  to  have 
escaped  the  same  diligent  antiquaries,  that  the  English  language  of 
Henry  the  First  could  not  have  differed  materially  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  Alfred ;  that  any  person,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  who 
eould  master  the  one,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
other ;  and  consequently,  that  the  argument  raised  on  the  imagined 
obscurities  of  the  earlier  copy  is  perfectly  groundless.     As  to  '*  the 
uncouth  language  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,'*  which  is  supposed  to  have 
cost  Marie  so  much  labour  in  acquiring,  we  must  remember,  that  how- 
ever horrific  this  dialect  may  appear  to  modem  Frenchmen, — printed 
as  it  is  with  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  Saxon  consonants, — its  rude  ortho* 
graphy  only  slightly  varied  from  the  language  of  general  conversation 
in  the  Chronicler's  age.    There  could  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  learning 
to  read  or  speak  it,  than  is  felt  by  a  foreigner  in  modern  English.     In 
addition,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  Marie's  time,  some  popular 
Anglo-Saxon  subjects  were  rendered  accessible  to  the  modem  reader, 
by  the  same  process  which  fitted  the  early  poetry  of  Italy  for  general 
circoladon  at  the  present  day.     We  know,  from  certain  t(*stimony,  that 
It  a  subsequent  period  the  Bmt  of  Layamon  was  made  intelligible  by 
a  more  recent  version  ;  and  probability  seems  to  favour  the  belief,  that 
toeh  was  the  case  with  the  '*  Sayings  of  Alfred,**  formerly  in  the  Cotton 
Library.    If  these  "  Sayings"  were  registered  by  one  of  Alfred's  con- 
temporaries, or  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  they  were  doubtlessly 
vritten  in  the  tame  metre  as  the  translation  appended  to  the  edition  of 
UtBoethius,  aad  would  only  have  received  the  dress  in  which  they  arc 
eihibited  by  Wanley,  about  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  or  John.     Mr.  Sha- 
rao  Turner  has  produced  this  collection  of  apophthegms  as  the  first 
ipecimen  of  English  prose  ;  but  they  are  evidently  written  in  the  same 
Biizcd  style  of  rhyme  and  alliterative  metre  which  we  find  in  Layamon. 
It  n  this  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  being 
"Morded  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 


*1I88.  James,  riii.  p.  S3.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
dM  bdow,  voL  it  p.  253. 

[Mr.  Price  wu  not  swm'c  in  producing 
tte  UHihmal  suthority,  that  the  MS. 
'mcs  only  contains  a  recent  copy  by 
'■■n  bimKlf  of  the  Harleian  MS.,  and 
"BKijMfltJy  addi  nothing  to  the  argn- 
■QL  In  addition  to  the  works  referred 
te  Cv  information  respecting  Marie  and 

VOL.1. 


the  period  when  she  livedi  see  De  la  Rue's 
"  Essais  sur  les  Bardes,  les  Jongleurs,  et 
les  Trouvdres,"  torn,  iii.pp.47 — 100;  Ro- 
bert, "  Fables  in^ditsdes  12«,  13*.  et  14* 
sidcles/'  torn.  i.  pp.  clii — clix.  8vo.  Par. 
1825;  Meon's  Preface  to  the  "  Roman  du 
Renart.'  8vo.  Par.  1826 ;  and  Miss  L.  S. 
Costello's  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of 
France,  pp. 43-40.  8vo.  Loud.\^^^.— ^\.\ 
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secins  to  indicate :  but  of  course  neither  this,  nor  the  claim  of  Alfred 
to  the  English  version  of  ^sop,  is  insisted  upon  as  demonstrable.  The 
only  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  impugn  the  evidence  which  MM.  de 
la  Rue  and  Roquefort  consider  as  conclusive  in  favour  of  Henry  L 

In  closing  this  excursive  note  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
the  Harl.  MS.  calls  Marie*s  collection  of  fables  UYsopet  or  the  little 
iEsop,  of  which  a  Dutch  translation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
13th  century.  (See  Van  Wyn,  Historische  Avondstonden,  p.  263.) 
This  title  appears  to  have  been  given  it  by  way  of  distinction  from 
another  collection  of  fables,  probably  made  at  an  earlier  period  and 
derived  from  a  purer  source.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in  the  prologue 
to  Merlanfs  Spiegel  Historiael. 

In  Cyru^  tiden  was  Esopus 
De  Favelare,  vA  lessent  dus. 
Die  de  favele  conde  maken 
Hoe  bcesten  en  vogle  spraken  : 
Hierute  es  gemaect  Aviaen 
£n  andere  boeken,  sonder  waen, 
Die  man  JEsopus  heet,  bi  namen. 
Waren  oec  die  si  bcquamen 
Die  hevet  Calfstaf  eii  Nodekyn 
Ghedicht,  en  rime  scone  eii  fyn. 

i  e.  We  read  that  Esop,  the  fabler,  who  made  fables  how  the  birds  ud 
beasts  converse,  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  No  doubt  Aviaen  (A^i- 
enus?)  drew  from  it  and  other  books  which  people  call  Esopoff. 
Calfstaf  and  Noydekyn  put  into  fair  rhymes  those  which  they  took 
pleasure  in. 


Note  C. 
By  Mr.  Price. 

ON  THE  SAXON  ODE  ON  THE  VICTORY  OF  ATHELSTAN. 

See  Dissertation  I.  page  xxxii.  Note  ["*]. 

The  text  of  this  poem  has  been  formed  from  a  collation  of  the  CottoB 
MSS.  Tiberius  A.  vi.  B.  i.  B.  iv.  In  the  translation  an  attempt  has  beeo 
made  to  preserve  the  original  idiom  as  nearly  as  possible  without  pro* 
ducing  obscurity ;  and  in  every  deviation  from  this  rule,  the  litertJ 
meaning  has  been  inserted  within  brackets  *.  The  words  in  parentbefcs 
are  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  narrative  more  connected* 

*  [The  words  in  Italics  in  the  present  have  been  added:  and  the  reference  ^ 
edition  are  inserted  in  conformity  with  the  Beowulf  are  adapted  to  the  text  of  Hr< 
corrections  pointed  out  in  the  Notes  which       Kemble. — R.  T.] 
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and  have  tbua  bef  n  separated  from  the  conb^xt,  that  one  of  the  leading 
features  in  tlie  siyte  of  Anglo-Sason  poetr;  might  be  mnre  apparent  to 
the  Ciigli«ii  reader.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  student,  a  closet 
attriitiun  lias  been  paid  in  rendering  the  granimatieal  inflections  of  tbc 
trxt,  a  practice  almost  wholly  disused  since  the  days  of  HJckes;  but 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  every  future  translator 
from  this  language,  whether  of  prose  or  verse.  The  extracts  from  Mr, 
Turner's  and  Mr.  Ingram's  versions  cited  in  the  notes,  have  been  taken 
from  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii^  and  the  recent  edition  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  An.  93S.  But  those  variations  alone  have  been 
noticed  which  differed  in  common  from  the  present  translation. 


^theLstaii  cyning, 
eorla  drihien, 
bf^irna  bj-uli-gyfa. 
and  hi>  brCilher  eac 
Eadmuiid  Ktheliug ', 
eiddor  langne  lit', 


/Ethelstui  (the)  king, 

lord  of  earls,  [men] 

bracelet-giver  of  barons,  [chieftains'^ 

and  his  brother  eke, 

Eadniund  (the)  prince, 

very  illustrious  chleftmn,  [Hj'e-loHff  glort/'} 


>Thci 


.  ih>.  liu 


luit  b«  cautioned  tgainat 
>nl  InlcrpreMtion  of  tlis 
literal  tpiriT.    Theiernu 


text,  in  Ihi 

viUi  frtu  latitude  or  meaning  in  Anglo- 
Saiwa  jtoelry ;  and  though  geaeralty  ap- 
plied Ui  penoni  of  eminent  rank  or  e«- 

appropnaEion  a«  hereditarj  tiilei  of  di. 
Unction  at  ibe  cnily  petiod  when  Ihii  ode 
*■•  compoird.  The  word  "  iGthellng" 
— Kivt])'  ipealdng  Tlir  wn  oT  tlie  atthei 
or  noble — appnn  to  hate  gaiued  an  im- 
port in  England  Hearty  corrciponding  lo 
ear  modErn  prinec.  In  the  Siion  Chro- 
nicle illialmoatalirayi,  irnol  eiciuiivety, 
lanAned  la  penonacei  of  the  lilood  toyal. 
Pahapi  there  ii  ncithei  of  ihefe  temM 
whMtmoiltrn  reptutntative  diHtratoa- 
ttniially  rciini  Iti  ori|{inal  a>  "  nl dor."  At 
ihr  prorni  day  tio  idea  of  ranit  ia  attached 

nlf  cicepl  among  lonie  religiout  letts, 

(loSiion  p«try  it  rarely, if  e*er,oecur«aj 
niKlLngiiniuriiy  in  puintofage.  Eventlie 
ialu,i  Kdward  i>  ealied  an  "elder  of earlj.." 
And  fcng  bii  lieiirn 

cyid  ut)*e*xen, 

t«d*  nhlar, 

Awn  wci  Bkdweard  nama. 

And  hi*  bairn  took 


bBron.&cpLbearnu:  white  'beam,'  nml. 
(.Scoll.  Iiiitn)  a  child,  hai  iu  ling,  and  pi. 
alike.  'Eorl'itfrrquently  UKdfarmuiin 
Anglo-SsianpDeiry,and  "fi  nala  title  u 
with  uiaoymoretbanbeorn." — Kembte.] 
*  Elder !  a  iaiting  glory,  T.     Eider,  nl 


&c.     The 


r-god,"nob]ei 


L 


'  mology  poi  Died  unt 
in  the  glouary  lo  SBiiiuiid'i  Edda,  orhere 
it  ia  declared  to  be  aynonymani  with  the 
Daniah  "lyr,"  and  the  Qermao  "  «ier.'' 
In  the  Low  Qermaa  dialecta,  the  i  of  the 
upper  elrclo  (which  i>  cotnpoanded  of  I,  i, 
like  the  Greek  C  of  d.  i)  it  aimosl  alwayi 
repre«enled  by  t,  and  ipleadour,  brighi- 
nc«,  giory,  &&  arc  certainly  among  the 
moit  pteialcnt  ideaa  aflached  to  "lir" 
when  u«d  aa  a  lubitanllve.  [f  ihii  in- 
lerpretatjon  be  correct, — power, dominion, 
or  Tjcioty,  muil  becontidrred  at  only  ae- 
condary  menning*;  and  the  compound  lul- 
jectiica"  lit- meahlig"(  exceeding  mighty  ), 
"  tir-bul  "  (exceeding  faalotflmi),  "  tir- 
cadig"  (eiceeding  bleued),  evidently 
point  to  Iheflrat  of  Iheae.  There  an  belittle 
doubt  butthefoUowingpiuMigiofBeowulf 
(ir.)  pteaer»e»  another  compound  of"  lir ;" 
PA.  Thorkelin,  p.  14  :  ed.  Kemblr.  I.  .1)13. 

Swyloe  ic  magu-thegnsi, 

with  ftonda  gehwone, 

niw  lyr-i.ydne. 
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geslogon  *  oet  socce, 
sweorda  ecguni, 
ymbe  Bruuanburh. 
Bord-weal  clufon, 
heowon  heath o-linda', 

nacan  on  sande, 
arum  healdan. 


And  I  will  also 

order  my  feUow-thaucs, 

against  every  foe, 

your  vessel 

deep  (and)  exceeding  wide, 

boat  on  the  sand, 

carefully  to  hold. 

"  Niwe  "  is  here  equivalent  to  "  niwel ; " 
as  in  the  expression  "  niwe  be  nvue/* 
low  by  the  nose  or  promontory.  "  Tyr- 
wydne  nacan"  is  clearly  synonymous 
with  "  sid-faethmed  scip,"  the  wide-bo- 
somed ship,  occurring  shortly  afterwards. 
The  learned  editor's  version,  pice  obduc- 
tom,  is  founded  on  an  expression  still  pre- 
served in  his  native  language  (Icelandic), 
and  of  which  I  lire  has  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing example :  "  Let  han  leggia  eld  i 
tyrwid  oc  gora  bala  scipino;"  Jussit  ig- 
ncm  tflcdae  subjiciendum,  pyramque  in 
nave  struendam.  **  Arum,"  which  the  La- 
tin version  renders  "  remis,"  is  used  ad- 
verbially, like  hwilum,  gyddum,  &c.  The 
vessel  lay  upon  the  beach,  and  was  after- 
wards moored;  there  could  therefore  be 
no  use  for  her  oars.  The  present  version 
of  "arum"  is  founded  on  the  following 
passage,  where  Waltheow  says  she  has  no 
doubt  but  Hrothulf  will  prove  a  kind  pro- 
tector to  her  children : 

Thiet  he  tha  geogothe  wile, 
arum  healdan. 
That  he  the  youths  will 
carefully  protect  (hold).  1.  2363. 

"Arum"  (lit.  with  caren,  attentions,)  is  in 
the  dative  case  plural.  See  note  34. 
["  Th*  objections  to  Mr.  Turner's  and  Mr. 
Ingram's  translations  are  not  greater  than 
those  to  Mr.  Price's,  but  his  note  is  more 
objectionable  still.  Tir,  says  the  note,  is 
an  adjective:  I  know  none  such ;  nor  even 
were  there  such  an  adjective,  compounded 
with  another  adjective,  could  the  first  part 
of  the  compound  have,  when  joined  with 
the  second,  an  atcutativf  ease.  In  this  it 
differs  from  the  compounds  cited  in  the 
note,  and  from  all  others;  for  the  first 
word  in  a  compound  never  has  either 
gender,  number  or  case.  The  tame  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  the  new  reading 
cited  fVom  Beowulf;  yet,  were  it  to  be 
translated  as  Mr.  Price  thinks,  not  niw- 
tirwydne,  new-pitched,  but  niw  tir-wydne, 
deep  and  exceedingly  wide,  it  would  remain 


combated  in  [at]  battle,  [tit  hatde  \m\ 

with  edges  of  swords, 

near  Brunanburh. 

(They)  clove  the  board-wall, 

hewed  the  high  lindens  \w€ar^ndtm'\, 

to  be  shown  why  one  a«yective  was,  ii  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  masc.  ace.  sing.,  vbilf 
the  first  remained  altogether  without  an 
inflection :  of  course  nacan,  rymbawt,  would 
require  niwne  as  well  aa  tyr-wydne. 
The  fact  is  that  tir  is  a  substantive,  eildor- 
langne  the  compound  ad||ective  [&o*'(nd- 
langne,"  p.  Ixxiii. — R.  T.]  agreeing  with 
it,  and  the  whole  passage  must  be  traoi- 
lated  thus,  'a  l\fe'long  glory — they  vod 
by  striking,  at  the  battle.'  Ealdor,  nU^ 
is  quite  as  common  in  A.-S.  poetry  ii 
ealdor,  princeps.** — K.] 

*  [geslogon,  &c.  Thus  Ccedm.  p.  129. 
1.26. 

,  he  hu  most  heonon  huffe  Isedan. 
^  ic  ^  set  hilde  gesloh. 
but  thou  hence  may'st  lead  the  tfdl, 
which  I  for  thee  have  won  in  baldc 

See  also  Grundtvig's  Pref.  to  transL  of 
Beow.  p.  xxvi.] 

'  They  hewed  the  noble  banners,  T. 
And  hewed  their  banners,  I.  In  this  in- 
terpretation of  "lind"  all  our  voeaba- 
laries  agree.  The  translation  of  the  text 
has  been  founded  upon  the  following  su- 
thorities.  >Vhen  Beowulf  resolves  to 
encounter  the  "  fire-drake"  who  bad  laid 
waste  his  territory,  lie  orders  a  *'  wif- 
bord,"  war-board  (aa  it  is  called),  of  inn 
to  be  made  ;  for  we  are  told  that, 

Wisse  he  gearwe, 
th«t  him  bolt-wudu, 
helpan  ne  mealite, 
lind  with  lige. 

He  knew  readily, 

that  him  forest-wood 

might  not  help, 

linden  against  fire.  1.  4673. 

And  when  Wiglaf  prepares  to  join  hit 
lord  in  the  combat,  it  is  said  of  hin : 

Hond-rond  gefeng, 
Geolwe  linde, 

Hand-round  he  seiied 

the  yellow  linden.  L  5215. 

[Rask  objects  to  this  translation,  AngL 
Sax.  Gr.,  Pref.  Iviii.,  as  erroneously  in* 
plying  a  connexion  between  the  tidjidX^ 
round  and  the  Iceland.  rbnd,clypeus,tB' 
suggests  numuale  seutum  as  the  move  pro* 
per  version. — M.] 

In  the  fragment  of  Judith,  (ThoipCi 
Anal.  p.  137.)  "lind"  and  •'  bord"  are 
used  in  the  same  connexion  as  In  the  ptt- 
sent  text : 
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bnniora  Isfum*,  witli  relics  uf  hammers  (i.  e.  swords), 

F^foran  Eadw eardus.  (the)  children  ioffipring2  of  Edward. 

Swa  Iiim  ge4etbele^  wees         Such  [scij  was  to  them  (their  native)  no- 
lAs  wa$  thar  naft/rej  [bUity, 


StDpon  h«lho-[incu, 

beomu  ID  trndowe, 

bMdum  bcthnhic, 

bOHirum  lindum. 

(The)  [loltyl  ■arriart  Mcpptd, 

l»im>  [barimi]  Is  (the)  b«Klt. 

bedcrki  (wilh)  bonrdi, 

(wiih)<MHiave  lindeDi. 
Tbc  fullawing  eitrul  fnm  ihc  fngment 
at  Brilhnoth  ihovt  both  Icrnu  to  h*Te 
bHD  trnenyiiioui : 

Ln>f>unu  ittiucldc, 

■nil  bi>  lind  atior, 

bMd iDKCbcDTgc.   Thotpc,Aii.|i.l2a. 

[h»]  board  for 


Mf.  (irimm  iranilBUi  "liniun,"  gebende 
— bandi  or  Rirdln. 

["  HenBo  don  noi  agnify  ntliu.  Ihe  in- 
consniiiy  of  which  epilhd  when  applied 
10  a  ihield  bai  nn(  eicaped  Mr.  Price.  It 
denolci  btltum.  vai  ii  nicrelr  a  prefix. 
See  ibc  Glaa.  Bem.  toL  i."— K.] 

*  The  aurvivort  of  the  family,  T-  With 
[be  wreckt  of  Iheic  bammera,  I.  Tbe 
only  ■ulhorily  Tot  the  ronner  Interpreta- 
lion  ti  a  meanitig  aiali^ned  lo  "  hamor*" 

:.      .....       .  ..     ^,,1    ^^    ^g,_ 


thing  like  probil 
•'  With  Ihe  iiirri. 


Ibeogh  "  Und  "  in  all  IheK  f 

deatly  mnna  a ihield ;  yet"  bealhollnd." 

whole  qiiiilil>'lng  utjeclivc  Kcnu  nihcr 

ui  Inapprnpriale  e^thel  Sir  ■  buckler, 
nay  ba(e  «  diftrcnl  hnpnrt.  The  fol- 
tomng  exampln  of  a  liniitar  canibinalieri 

\'t/Kt  r»in»*e  ewn  tlili  objertioii . 

^V~  He  byrde  \e  cynilicor 


hal  if  111 

iii.y  10  j«iti<y  •. 


e  any 


dcd,    Ilinl       Beowulf,  where 


Wiglafhaarc 

body  in  two : 
liuid. 


Dm  cited  above 
t  lenie.  The  aword  <rf 
tnllj  levered  Ihe  dri|^n*i 
viih  reference  lo  which  it 


bitlnsi  and  byrnuni. 
Nor  beard  r  of  a  cornel 
ke«l  (ihip)  prepared, 
(wllb)  war  weapoiu, 


lU)  [balttt- 


wlih  billi  and 

NeiBUe  him  hralhu-byme 

halpt  gcfreniede. 

UdIcu  him  (hi>)  high-burnL.  [*bi- 

witli  help  had  aasialcd,  nniJJ 

Mr.  Orlmni  found  Ihii eipiewion  in  the 
Low-Saaon  fragmenl  of  Hildebrand  and 
llilhabrand.  where,  mlnled  by  Ihe  nim- 
Doo  inletprelntioo  of  "  rind-wlfmende," 
reillllfrti  —  he  hu  expended  ranch  ioge- 
nniiy  'od  Inmlni  In  making  a  tery  ilm- 


lunllo* 
(ihoyi  I 

(their) 


I  hlgh-iberd  [iMr-tVrdiJ, 


In  thii  poem  "  gonwl-laf,  »Id-laf.  ytk- 
laf,"  ate  common  eipreHioiu  fat  k 
iwoidi  and  ihete  can  be  little  donbt  but 
(he  language  of  Ihe  uai  i*  a  metapho- 
rical description  of  luch  a  weapmi.  A 
•iinitar  phrue  in  Icelandic  poetry  would 
occasion  \\a  dllfleuliy.  [See  Kemble'i 
Glou.  Beow,  vol.  t.  p.  >SI.  t.  lafl] 

*  Ai  (o  (hem  It  waa  nafucal  from  ibert 
■ncciton.  T.  Ku  were  tbey  taaghl  by 
kindred  teal,  I.  Qt-athele  it  an  awaS 
XiyBfiepuv.  The  eenion  of  Ihe  text  !• 
founded  on  the  fullawlui 
.Clfwine  a  Ibllowci  of  Brithnolh 
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from  cneo-maegum 
thset  hie  set  canipe  oft^ 
with  lathra  gehwsene, 
land  oalgodoD, 
honl  and  hamas, 
hettend  crungon'. 


from  (their)  ancestors^ 

that  they  in  [at]  battle  oft, 

against  every  foe  [loathed  one], 

(the)  land  preserved  [^defended]^ 

hoard  and  homes, 

(the)  enemy  crushed,  [cringed,  odnw/jf.] 


that  ic  wss  on  Myrcoii 
Tuiccles  cynnes. 

I  will  my  nobility 

manifest  to  all, 

that  I  among  Mercians  was 

vf  a  mickle  kin.    Thorpe,  An.  p.  1 27. 

Mr.  Ingram's  translation  of  cneo-mcegum 
— kindred  zeal,  is  perfectly  indefensible. 

[Rask,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar,  p.  Iviii.,  remarks  on 
Price's  translation  of  this  word :  "  geaet^cle 
baud  invenit  [soil,  in  Bjornonis  Ilaldor- 
sonii  Lexico],  itaque  per  a]^Io,  i.  c.  se^Io 
ito6i7t7as  exposiiit,  qmun  tamcn  arbcio  gen. 
fem.  sit,  et  a  gesct^cle  neut.  gen.  divcrsum ; 
scribitur  euim  hoc  (ge,  more  Isl.  ahjecto) 
Islandis  e^li,  et  a  Bjornone  aeque  recte 
naturut  hidolett  genius  vertitur." — M.] 

^  That  they  in  the  field  often,  T.  That 
they  at  camp  often,  I.  Yet  "  camp- 
stedc  **  is  translated  battle-place  by  Mr. 
Turner,  and  field  of  battle  by  Mr.  Ingram. 
"  Mt  campe  "  would  have  been  equally 
descriptive  of  a  sea-fight.  It  has  no 
connexion  with  our  modern  camp,  Fr. 
campus,  Lat. 

7  Pursuing  they  destroyed  the  Scottish 
people,  T.  Pursuing  fell  the  Scottish 
clans,  I.  In  these  translations  **  hettend 
crungon  *'  is  separated  from  its  context ; 
and  though  it  is  a  common  practice  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  to  unite  by  the  alli- 
teration, lines  wholly  unconnected  by  the 
sense,  yet  in  the  present  instance  both 
are  terminated  by  the  same  period.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  "  hettan," 
persequif  has  any  existence  beyond  the 
pages  of  Lye,  where  it  is  inserted  as  the 
root  of  "  hettend."  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  was  obsolete  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  that  its  participle  pre- 
sent alone  was  retained  in  a  substantive 
signification  to  denote  an  enemy  or  pur- 
suing one.  When  the  verb  was  required, 
it  would  seem  to  liave  been  used  without 
the  aspirate : 

Ehtendc  wsh 
deorc  death  scua, 
duguthe  and  geogothe. 

Pursuing  was 
(the)  dark  death  shadow, 
old  (ad  lit.  ralentes)  and  young. 

Beowulf,  I.  317. 


At  all  events,  the  examples  recorded  by 
Lye  only  exhibit  the  substantive  hettend, 
to  which  the  following  may  be  added: 

Gif  ic  th«t  gefricge, 
ofer  floda-begang, 
thset  thee  ymbsittende 
egesan  thy  wath, 
swa  thee  hetende 
hwilum  dydon. 

If  I  that  hear, 

over  the  floods-gang, 

that  thee  the  round-sitting  oiies 

oppress  with  terror, 

so  (as)  thee  enemies 

(ere)  while  did.  Beow.  L  3«U. 

Syth-than  hie  gefricgeath 
frean  uscrne 
ealdor-leasne ; 
thone  the  ser  geheold, 
with  hettendum, 
hord  and  rice. 

Afier  that  they  hear 

our  sovereifcn  (to  be) 

life-less ; 

he  who  ere  held, 

against  (our)  foes, 

hoard  and  kingdom.         lb.  L  5991* 

Mr.  Ingram*8  translation  is  obviously  in- 
correct. The  whole  context  provei  tbe 
Scots  to  have  been  the  yielding  psrty, 
and  consequently  they  were  the  pur- 
sued,  not  those  pursuing;  and  if,  with 
Mr.'  Turner,  we  apply  "  pursuing**  to 
the  victors,  Athelstau  and  Edward,  the 
participle  (as  it  then  would  be)  ongfat  to 
stand  in  the  nominative  case  plarsl-* 
hettende — and  not  in  the  accusative  flo- 
gular. 

["  There  is  a  dangerous  mixtare  of 
dhtian,  pertrqui,  and  hatian,  odiste,  ia 
this  note ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  tfaiok 
that  dhtian  comes  from  6ht,  terror.  Het- 
tan,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  A.  S> 
which  in  certain  cases  doubles  a  codmh 
nant  instead  of  writing  it  before  i  or^i 
corresponds  to  the  Gothic  ha^jao,  tdinf' 
There  is,  however,  another  verb  in  Ootbici 
viz.  hatan,  and  this  the  Anglo-Ssxoo 
seems  to  have  followed  in  its  verb,  vhile 
it  recorded  the  existence  of  the  other  by 
forming  from  it  such  a  participial  m<b 
as  hettend,  inimicut,  which,  like  fe^o't 
hosth,  frednd,  tunicus,  is  really  the  p«- 
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Scotta  leode, 
and  sdp-flotan, 
fcgefeollon®. 
Feld  dennade*, 
wcgaswate^ 


(The)  Scottish  people, 
and  the  mariners, 
fated  fell. 

The  field ,  IJiow^d^ 

with  warriors*  blood, 


^^  of  •  verb  used  at  a  noun.  There 
<^  be  •  full  stop  after  himaf.  Het- 
^  if  the  noDL  to  crungon :  the  foet 
^cringed.  So  in  Beowulf;  L  2419, 
'ke  under  rande  gecranc/  he  cringed  under 
«»«/<<;  i.e.  died."— K.] 

\  They  fell  dead,  T.    In  numbers  fell,  I. 
^eipression  occurs  again  below,  "faege 
to  feohte,"  where  Mr.  Ingram  expounds 
iti  the  AorJy  fight.     It  seems  almost  su- 
F^rfuooi  to  add,  that  one  of  these  inter- 
pretatioiu  must  be  erroneous  ;  and  it  will 
be  thown  immediately  that  neither   is 
convcL    Mr.  Turner  with  more  consist- 
^  binslates  the  second  example  *'  for 
<|eadlj6ghtr'  making  "  f«ge"  an  a^jec- 
on  agreeing  with  "  l^ohte,"  and  conse- 
Sneotly  like  its  substantive  governed  by 
^  preporition  *'  to."     But  independently 
^  the  impotsibility  to  produce  an  ex- 
SDple,  where  any  Anglo-Saxon  prepo- 
lition  exhibits    this    twofold   power, — a 
retroactive  and    prospective  regimen,^ 
tlie  dative  singular  and  plural  of  "  faege  '* 
*Mld  be  either  **  iaegum  "  or  '*  faegan," 
Ktordingly  as  it  was  used  with  the  defi- 
nite or  indefinite  article.     In   the  lan- 
foifes  of  the  North,  "  faege,"  however 
written,  means  fated  to  die ;  or,  to  use 
the  mterpretation  of  the  Glossary  to  Sae- 
■Hmd'a  Edda,  morti  jam  destinatuSf  brevi 
■arttenu.  [The  Scotch  Fey.]  This  is  the 
only  venion  equally  suited  to  both  ex- 
iBples  in  the  present  text ;  and  it  might 
be  aapported  by  numerous  instances  from 
Ccdmoo  and  Beowulf.   A  confirmation  of 
ittgenenl  import  may  also  be  drawn  from 
the  Qse  of  "  unfsegne  "  in  the  latter  poem. 

Wyid  oft  nereth 

■nfiagoe  eotU 

dKmne  his  ellen  deah. 

Fite  oft  preserveth 
a  floan  not  fated  to  die, 
when  his  courage  is  good  for  aught 

Beowulf,  1.  1139. 

[The  word  occurs  in  similar  passages  of 
UyaaioD :  fs^ie  ther  feoUen,  1.  1742. 

fcoHen  the  fieie 
Mewede  nebbes.  1.  4162. 
8ce,  further,  the  Additional  Note  in  p. 
biXL— R.  T.] 

*  The  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  B.  iv.  reads 
"dbinode;"  Tiberius -A.  vi.  and  B.  i. 
Kid  **  deonade,"  which  is  supported  by 
the  Cambridge  MS.  For  this  unusual 
cipiffsion  no  BatisfSEu;tory  meaning  has 


been  found ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  ingenuity 
and  better  fortune  of  some  future  trans- 
lator. Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Ingram,  who 
render  this  line — the  field  resounded, 
mid  the  din  of  the  field — ^have  followed  a 
reading  recorded  by  Gibson, "  dynede," — 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  collective 
authority  of  four  excellent  manuscripts  in 
favour  of  the  present  text,  is  possibly  cor- 
rect. In  this  case,  however,  "  dynede  " 
must  not  be  interpreted  in  a  literal  sense, 
but  considered  as  synonymous  with  the 
Icelandic  "  dundi,"  from  "  dynia,"  re- 
sonarc,  irruere.  "  Blodid  dundi  [dynede] 
og  tarin  tidt,"  Creberrima  erat  stillatio 
turn  sanguinis,  turn  lacrymarum.  "  Hridin 
dynr  yfir," — procella  cum  strepitu  irruit. 
— [Rask  confirms  Mr.  Price's  coigecture, 
and  refers  to  Biorn  Haldorsen's  Lexic. 
Island.  V.  Dyn. — Hen.  Huntind.  reads 
"colles  resonuerunt"  Layamon  has 
"eorthe  dunede;"  1.21230.— R.  T.] 

•  The  warriors  swate,  T.  The  warrior 
swate,  I.  To  justify  these  translations 
we  ought  to  read  either,  "  secgas  switon  ** 
or  "  secg  swat."  The  latter,  which  offers 
least  violence  to  the  text,  is  clearly  im- 
possible, since  no  line  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  can  have  less  than  four  syllables. 
There  is  however  no  necessity  for  chan- 
ging a  single  letter  of  the  text,  as  "  swate  " 
is  the  dat.  case  sing,  of  **  sw&t,"  bloadt  and 
"  secga"  the  gen.  plural  of  "  secg."  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  "  sw&t "  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  never  means  **  sweat" 
in  its  modem  acceptation. 

Th&  thaet  sweord  ongan, 
aefter  heatho-swate, 
hilde  gicelum, 
wig-bil  wanian. 

Then  that  sword  began, 

after  the  mighty  blood  [^war'hlood'\f 

with  battle-droppings, 

war-bill  (to)  wane.      Beowulf,  1. 32 10. 

Swa  thaet  blod  gesprang, 

hatost  heatho-swfita. 

So  that  blood  sprang, 

hottest  mighty  gorc[6a//^-^ore].1.3333. 

WulfWonreding 

waeptie  gersehte, 

thaet  him  for  awenge, 

swdt  aedrum  sprung. 

Wolf  the  son  of  Wonrcd 
reached  (him)  with  weapon, 
that  to  him  for  the  swinge  (blow) 
blood  from  ihe  v«m%  s^tiixv^.     \.  ^^1^  - 
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sith-tliaii  sunnc  (ip, 

on  morgcn-tid, 

nisere  timegol, 

glad  ofer  grundas*^', 

Codes  candel  beorht, 

eces  Drihtnes ; 

oth-thaet  sio  aethele  gesccaft, 

sdh  t6  setle  >  K 

Thser  Iseg  secg  monig» 

gdrum  ageted, 

guman  northerne, 

ofcr  scyld  scoten. 

Swylc  Scyttisc  eac, 

werig  wiges  seed  **. 

West-Seaxe  forth, 

ondlangne  daeg, 


since  the  sun  up, 

oo  morrow-tide, 

mighty  planet, 

glided  over  grounds,  [/Ae  deeps'} 

bright  candle  of  God, 

of  the  eternal  Lord ; 

till  the  noble  creature 

sank  to  (her)  seat  [settle]* 

There  lay  many  a  warrior, 

strewed  by  darts, 

northern  man*,  [men} 

shot  over  (the)  shield. 

So  Scottish  eke, 

weary  of  war  — .  [^tceary,  eaiedwUk 

The  West- Saxons  forth, 

t-he  continuous  day. 


■3 


The  German  "  schwei^s  "  (sweat)  stiH 
means  the  bhod  of  a  wild  boar. 

[The  above  assertion  concerning  the 
meaning  of  swdt  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
must  be  taken  with  some  limitation,  for  in 
the  three  instances  of  its  use  referred  to 
in  the  Index  to  C«dmon,  the  first  h, 
p.  31.  1.8. 

sceolde  on  wite  & 

mid  sw&te  and  mid  sorgum, 

siiSf^an  libban, 

where  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  but 
sweat,  and  is  so  rendered  by  Thorpe. — 

Ml 
i^  Glad,  T.  and  I.     But  "  gUd  "  ia  the 

past  tense  of  glidan,  to  glide ;  and  formed 
like  r4d  from  ridan,  b&d  from  bidan,  &c. 
in  all  of  which  the  accentuated  a  was  pro- 
nounced like  o  in  rode.  It  is  the  glode 
of  "  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome." 
Thorow  the  foreste  the  lady  rode, 
All  glemed  there  iche  glode, 

Till  sche  came  in  a  lelde.       v.  17 10. 
In  Sir  Launfal,  Mr.  Ritson  leaves  it  un- 
explained. 

Another  cours  together  they  r6d, 
That  syr  Launfal  helm  of-gl6d.     v.  574. 

Unless  we  admit  this  interpretation  of 
**  gUd,"  the  first  part  c»f  the  proposition 
will  be  a  mere  string  of  predicates  with- 
out a  verb.  The  antithesia  to  **gl&d  ofer 
grundas  "  is  "  sah  to  setle." 

[In  Beowulf,  1.4140.  Mr.  Kemble  ren- 
ders "syththan  heofones  gim  glad  ofer 
grundas,"  "  after  the  gem  of  heaven  glided 
over  the  deeps" — R.  T.] 

"  Hastened  to  her  setting,  T.  Sat  in 
the  western  main,  I.  Sah  is  the  past 
tenie  of  sigan,  to  incline,  sink  down ; 
and  follows  the  same  norm  as  stah,  from 
stigan ;  hnah,  from  hnigan,  frc. 

*  [*'  man  "  is  wrong.     The  line  is  an 


apposition  to  "  secg  monig,*'  and  is  id  the 
nora.  pi. — Thorpe.] 

"  Weary  with  ruddy  battle,  T.  Tbe 
mighty  seed  of  Mara,  I.  In  the  first  of 
these  versions  the  reading  of  the  Cottoo 
MSS.  Tiberius  B.  iv.  has  been  foUowed: 
"werig  wiges  rsed."  This  manuscriptt 
however,  exhibits  great  marks  of  nc^ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  trmnscriber,  wait 
if  correct  in  its  orthography  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  equally  obscure  with  the 
language  of  the  other  copiea.  "  R«d  ** 
cannot  be  the  adjective  red,  aa  this  wonM 
give  us  a  false  concord. — [Mr.  Bofwortk 
gives  "ssed"  in  his  text,  and  'mddy'iv 
his  version.  Mr.  Henshall,  in  that  wbieb 
he  seems  to  have  led  Mr.  Ellis  to  believe 
a  literal  version,  and  therefore  obscure! 
(Specimens,  vol.  i.p.  15.)  renders  the  psn- 
age  "red  with  worrying  war"!]  lf"j«i 
be  the  genuine  reading,  it  would  be  difl- 
cult  to  point  out  a  better  authenticated 
version  than  Mr.  Ingram*s,  provided  tke 
word  is  to  be  taken  substantively.  Bst 
even  this  has  been  rejected,  from  a  ftdiog 
that  the  context  requires  a  virb,  aad  i 
dou1>t  whether  such  a  metaphor  be  innai* 
son  with  the  general  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxe* 
poetry.  [Mr.  Price  adds,  in  a  note  io 
p.  (119),  edit.  1824,  of  hU  preface,  'I' 
for  '  werig  wiges  saed '  we  read  '  werif  o' 
wiges  saed,*  weary  and  sad  rf  (on  aceoVt 
of,  the)  vor,  the  present  difficnltj  ^ 
nislies,  and  the  expression  may  be  ja^ 
fied  by  the  '  hilde  8«dne '  of  BeownlC  cd. 
Thorkelin,  p.  203,"  where  it  U  enoae- 
ously  printed  "faedne."  Mr.  Keoblee 
rendering  is,  how-ever,  without  doubt  the 
right  one,  "satiated  with  battle";  ttt^ 
edition,  1837,  and  Gloaaary.  So  il*' 
M.  Goth.  "  sad,  totl^an,"  tatwr,  saisrerti 
Isl.  "aaddr,"  Germ,  "salt,-  Frifc  "»Mtfc. 
— R.T.] 
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^HDrod-cystuni ' ', 
cin  la«t  liegilon 
lathum  tlieodum. 
H  CO  won  here-fly  man, 
hiiidau  thearle", 
luecum  inyl<r:i-4ofarpui 
Myrce  lie  wyrndon 
heardtis  Iiaiid-plegan, 
hffileUia  nanum. 
Ui^ra  tlie  mid  Aulafe. 
ofer  car-geblond, 
on  UUps  boxrae, 
land  geaohton, 
f^c  to  Teohtc. 
Fife  Isgon, 
un  tliiiin  rampitede, 
cyningas  gtonge, 
fwcordum  aiwefede. 

Swyk'  Mofen  faic, 
,      <oria«  Aniafes ; 

|HfeIin  berigea ", 


ill  batIalion.s, 
laid  on  the  foot-steps 
to  the  loathed  race. 
(They)  hewed  (the)  fugitives 
hindvards exceedingly  [from  behind  amaifi,'] 
'\      with  sword«  inill-Bhorp. 
The  Mercians  refused  not 
the  hard  hand-play, 
to  none  of  the  men  [to  OHy  heroei^, 
of  those  who  with  Anlaf, 
over  the  ocean, 
in  [on]  the  ship's  bosom, 
sought  (our)  land, 
fated  to  the  6glit. 
Five  lay, 

on  the  battle-stead, 
young  kings 
soothed  [slumbered,  act.']  with  swordi. 

Ihy  iwerdi  in  itumifr  laU.J 


Sos. 


eiuis  of  AnlaTs ; 

DumbcrlfM  of  the  aniiy, 


Wlih  •  rhOHD  band,  T.  Wiihcho»n 
I.      The   Anglo-Suon    "  cyils," 
men  clrirly  deriifrt  froni  "  ccoun  "  to 
HM,  BppHH  to  inte  obtained  «  ipccj- 

m  or  bMulioo. 

I  eatbei  wcrodti, 

f  |>r-lKnDdrai 

r  fulb-ftvBimcndra,  . 

1^  bund  gelelcd, 

Usd  (U'b  citU. 

sf  apptoied  liDapi, 

•faptM- bearing. 

a€  wtt  tn*cting  (oneij 
I    UB  huodttd  caled  (nmabered). 
'      Civdni.  6T.  15.— Ed.  Thorpe.  IPS. 

dHa"  b   Ihe   gen.  pi.   and   eaniiai 

the  Mmt  form  in  iheniHii. ;  iheg«ni- 

If  elita  irould  be  cutena.     The  nam. 

I,  ten.  c<t(a.— THoare.] 

~'ic  bthiod  uuee  fiercely.  T.    Scat- 


»nglo-8 


*u»ge, 


r,  t. 


adverbial    paw< 
<g  bekiw.   [Tbii  po< 
■tTtd  from  ill  leimination      king  uf 
"  •  Ihe  Greek  Otr.  de- 
•  1  place.   See   Rnih, 


Ihinking  of  out  ancetlon,  It  would  be 
highly  Bhturd  lo  rrjcct  an  eipmiion, 
m.Tely  became  iu  propriety  b  not  ftiL 
The  more  intelligible  reading  "  mycel 
Keorpum  "  wean  all  the  appearance  of  a 
gtoH.  [Mill-aharpi  IVom  the  grindiiuDa 
with  which  ihe  weaponi  were  mule  keen  : 
fo  "  Mur-heard,"  hardrned  by  Kouriug ; 
"ftot-ictarp,"  abarpcned  with  the  file, 
file-tbarp.— KrwBLE.] 

■■  And  inDumeiablenriheamiyortbe 
fleet— end  the  ScoH.  There  wai  (bated 
away,  llie  lord  of  Ihe  Northmen,  by  ne- 
cruily  driven  la  the  voice  of  the  ihip. 
With  a  amull  bait,  with  Ihe  crew  or  hi* 
ibip,  Ihe  king  of  tbe  Heel  departed  on  Ihe 
yellow  flood.  T.  And  of  the  ibip'!  crew 
uanumbereil  crowdt.  Tbeio  was  dl(- 
peried  the  lillle  band  of  liaidy  Scots,  Ihe 
dread  of  Ihe  Nnrlbern  huiilei  urged  M 
deep  by  unrelenting  fate.  The 
:be  Heet  will>  bii  blender  .r.fl 
rilh  hit  life  on  IhrrelonllDod.  I. 

ally  fram  both  theie  versuni.  Wbere  <l 
Bgieei  with  either,  do  vindiralion  will  b« 
nceeoaryi  but  oucnc  of  iU  tariailoni  are 
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flotan  and  Sceotta. 
Thaer  geflymed  wearth 
Northmanna  bregu, 
nyde  geba^ded, 
to  lidcs  stefne, 


of  sailors  and  Scots. 

There  was  chased  away 

the  leader  of  the  Northmen^  (L  e.  Anlaf.) 

compelled  by  need, 

to  the  ship  s  prow, 


of  the  authorities  from  whence  they  are 
derived. — The  Anglo-Saxon  "flota"  (the 
floater)  equally  meant  a  ship  and  a  sailor. 

Fiota  wss  on  ythuro, 

bat  under  beorge. 

Ship  was  on  the  waters, 

boat  under  rock.       Beowulf,  1.  419. 

Of  its  secondary  meaning,  a  sailor,—- an 
example  has  already  occurred  in  the  com- 
pound, "  scip-flota ; "  and  the  fragment  of 
Brithnoth  has  preserved  the  simple  sub- 
stantive, as  in  the  present  text: 

Se  flod  ut-gewat, 

th&  flotan  stodon  gearowe, 

wicinga  fela, 

wiges  georne. 

The  flood  departed  out, 

the  sailors  stood  prepared, 

of  the  vikings  many, 

desirous  of  battle. 

Thorpe,  Anal.  p.  123. 
"Stcfn  "  like  "  flota  "  had  also  a  twofold 
meaning.  Lye  has  only  recorded  one  of 
these — the  human  voice, — and  upon  this 
both  the  interpretations  cited  above  are 
evidently  founded.  But  it  likewise  im- 
plied the  prow  of  a  ship ;  and  this  is  the 
only  sense  which  will  give  connexion  or 
intelligence  to  the  present  narrative.  A 
similar  example  occurs  in  Beowulf: 

Flota  waes  on  ythumj 
b&t  under  beorge, 
beornas  gearwe 
on  stefn  stigon. 

Ship  was  on  the  waters, 

boat  under  rock, 

(the)  bairns  [barotu']  readily 

ascended  the  prow.  1. 419. 

[So  '*  from  stem  to  stem : "  and  Milton 
**  stemming  nightly  tow'rd  the  pole."^ 
K.  T.]  In  German,"  Steven  *'  stiH  means 
the  stem  of  a  ship ;  and  in  Danish  this  part 
of  a  vessel  is  called  the  For-staevn,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  the  Bag-staevn,  or  stem. 
It  will  also  be  found  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Edda: 

Brim-runar  scaltu  rista, 

ef  thu  vilt  borgit  hafa, 

a  sundi  segl-maurom ; 

a  stafni  thser  seal  rista,  [stem'] 

oc  a  starnar-blatha,  [«/ernJ 

oc  leggia  eld  i  dr. 

Sea-runes  shalt  thou  carve, 

if  thou  wilt  have  protected, 

sail-horses  (ships)  in  the  sea ; 


in  the  prow  shalt  (thou)  carve 
and  in  the  stem -blade,  (rudder) 
and  lay  fire  in  the  oar. 

But  "stefn**  must  not  be  confounded  with 
**  stefna,"  a  ship,  frequently  occurring  in 
Beowulf,  and  which  the  Latin  translaBon 
always  (I  believe)  renders  **  prora." 

Gew&t  thse  ofer  waeg-holm, 
windc  gefysed, 
flota  f&mi- heals, 
fugle  gelicost. 
Oth-thaet  ymb  &n  tid, 
otheres  dogores, 
wunden  stcfna, 
gewaden  hsfde, 
thoet  tha  lithende 
land  ges&won. 

Departed  then  over  (the)   biUowy 

hastened  by  the  wind,  [main, 

the  foamy-necked  ship, 

likest  to  a  fowl. 

Till  that  about  six  o'clock 

of  the  other  (next)  day, 

the  curved  bark 

had  (so)  waded, 

that  the  voyagers 

saw  land.  1.  43S. 

For  an  illustration  of  "cread"  the  reader 
is  referred  to  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  where  this  line 
is  translated.  And  in  further  support  of 
the  version  there  given,  the  following  e>* 
tract  from  the  fragment  of  Brithnoth  mty 
be  quoted:  (Thorpe,  Anal.  p.  121) 

We  willath  mid  tham  sceattum, 

us  to  scype  gangan, 

on-flot  feran, 

and  eow  frithes  healdan. 

We  will  with  the  scot  (treasures) 

us  to  ship  gang, 

afloat  proceed, 

and  hold  peace  with  you. 

[«<It  should  be  remarked  that  tbe 
distinction  between  stefli,  prwra,  md 
stefh,  vox,  depend!  upon  their  gendertF 
the  former  being  masc.,  the  latter  fciB* 
When  a  is  appended  to  a  aubitantlTe  ■ 
this  nature,  it  converts  it  into  a  kind  ■ 
epicene  masc,  denoting  that  the  pcnfB 
represented  is  distinguished  by  the  pM* 
session  of,  or  partaking  in,  that  whickAe 
original  substantive  signified :  thus  nebf  < 
beak,  has  hymed-nebba,  the  horned  kek' 
ed  one,  i.  e.  the  raven.  Here,  alao,  wvB- 
den-stefna  means  the  curved  prowed  Mfi 
i,  e,  the  «Alp.'*— K.] 
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I'Ctle  wcredtv 

Cread  cnear"  ou-flot, 

cyning  ut-gewtU, 

on  fealone  flod, 

Tcorh  genereile. 

Swylc  thaer  foic  ae  froUa", 

mid  deftoie  com, 

on  )ii»  cytlitlie  norlb, 

(.'onst&iiliDUs, 

hat  hvlderiuc'-. 

Hrx^alaa  ae  tit6t(ie 

iiiicagemaimnf. 

H<T  wsM  hii  maga  sceard'", 


with  a  little  band, 

(Tlip)  ship  druve  [crowded]  aduat, 

(the)  king  departed  out, 

OH  the  fallow  Hood, 

prawrved  (his)  life. 

So  there  also  the  snpieut  [itneraAfc]  one 

by  flight  came 

ijn  [to]  bis  eountry  north. 

CoDxtoHtine, 

hoary  warrior. 

He  needed  not  to  boost 

of  the  commerce  of  swords.  rdrn] 

Here  was  his  kindred  troop  Ibandofkin*- 


•  [Ohg.  dinar  O.  N.  knorr,  n«ria  mer- 
™iori«,nnipum.— Tli.] 

"  The  roulHi  one,  T.  tlie  viliiinl 
(hi«f,  I.  Ily  which  orihcu  epithet*  ire 
■e  la  irinslBte  (he  title  bellowed  upon 
Samunil,  (oi  hit  f  IlraordinBiy  lesriiing  T 
— SvmuDtlf  h\aDfindi.  The  ogeof  Con- 
(Unltnc  procuied  Tor  him  Ihii  diilinction, 
•hich  in  BeownlFiiiD  f^uenllf  ippiied 
to  ihe  'eieran  Hrothgir.— [Mr,  Kembie'i 

Olotury  li>  Beowulf  hu  •'  frfid,  sUle  pro- 
'«"».  P'UJei"."] 

■"  —       ■  unne  din  of  Hilda,  T,     The 


rii  the  twined  goJU 

1  iBder., 

riestareach 

e  Kill  cling  barnr. 

».rrior. 

I's-neu.                     1. 

6301. 

iRiaui,    who   re«d. 

ung    !.<■ 

But   "mietii,"  ifil 

cxiti  It 

':..tyHlh 


c,  L  II  U 


>  Hei 


lich. 


'  iiuiui  tiid  DO  ingenuity  eaa  recoiici 
'It.  Tarn«r'i  tnaalaliun  with  the  Angli 
SiisalciL  Mr.lagiam 
Bi*ke*  '■  hyldetinc  "  a  propet 
iftoTtetlon  the  presenioccuion,  would 
■<|ii»lly  ao  in  the  following  pasiage,  where 
^^BapBBlfptungeaiDla  t1ie"mere"  toieck 
^^Kteaidenee  otGrendel'i  molheTi 

^^p-  UUertnec: 
^^H^    SM-nve  receired 

(the)  warrior:  I.  S988. 

«■  in  lh«  prrimbk  to  Britbnoih't  dying 

Tba  gyl  that  word  gecwstb 
Ur  hUderinc. 
F  Then  yet  the  word  quolh 
P(tlM)  boiry  warrior. 

Thorpe,  Anal.  |i 
■  (hew  Biiniplci  befote  ui.  iliei 
!•  donhl  bol  that  we  ougiii  tu  jni 
**  hi  the  following  mtract  relal 
|Ai  Aiim«l  obH<]nit>  uC  BeuHulf : 
ThM  wm  Hundeu  gold, 


iJnatlve 


fragmeol  uf  liii  telaliona, 
nf  hit  friendi  felled  in  the  blk-placc,  T. 
Here  wai  hli  remount  of  relntiani  and 
fiieuda  ilaln  with  Iheiword  in  the  crowd- 
ed fight,  I.  li  ij  diffitult  to  eoneelve  upon 
what  principte  thewldieriofCotwunline, 
who  felt  in  the  baltle,  could  be  called 
eillier  the  fragment  or  remnant  of  hii  fol- 
lowcn.  A  limilar  capreiaion — hen^laf — 
is  sfterwud*  applied  with  evident  pro- 
priety to  the  aurvlton  of  ihe  conflict. 
The  prcienl  tranilation  hia  been  haaud- 
ed,  from  a  belief  Ibat  "  aceard  "  ii  ayno- 
nyiDoui  with  ■"aceare"  {ih<  Gtrmau 
Khaar,  ■  band  or  Doop] :  and  "  maga- 
iceard,"  like  "  mago-drihl,"  dcteripiive 
of  the  perMnal  or  houiehold  Iroopi  of 
Coru  tan  tine. 

Tha  wEi  Htoihgare, 
here-iped  gyfen, 
wigea  weonh-my  lid  { 
thKt  him  hi*  a^ne-wagu, 
georne  hyrdan<^ 
oth  ihict  MO  geogoth  gcweui 
-mago-drihl  nilcel. 
Then  waa  la  tiroihgur 
-ny-iueron  gi>cn. 


ihai  him  bii  Mendly-rctaUvea 

willingly  heard  (obeyed)— 

■ill  the  youth  waaed  (in  yeaia)— 

■nUklft  kindred  bud.  L  IS8. 
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freonda*  gefylled, 
on  folc-stede, 
beslaegen  st  secce ; 
and  his  sunu  (he)  forlet 
on  wsl-stowe, 
wundum-forgru  nden, 
geongne  aet  guthe. 
Gylpan  ne  th6r{%e, 
beorn  blanden-feax^, 
bill-geslehtes, 
eald  inwitta^'; 
ne  Anidf  thy  md, 
mid  heora  here-lafum, 
hlihan  ne  thorflon, 
thoBt  hi  beadu-weorca** 
beteran  if^iirdon, 
on  camp-stede, 
cumbol-gehnastesy 
gar  mittinge^^, 
gumcna  gemotes, 
waepen-  gewrixles, 


of  friends  destroyed  (felled),  [jApriv^d^ 

on  the  folk-stead,  Jrietid^ 

slain  \hereft\'\  in  [at]  battle; 

and  his  son  he  left 

on  the  slaughter-place, 

mangled  with  wounds, 

young  in  [at]  the  fight 

He  needed  not  to  boast, 

bairn  [fiwtrrtor]  blended- haired, 

of  the  bill-clashing, 

old  deceiver; 

nor  Anlaf  any  more, 

with  the  relics  of  their  armies, 

needed  not  to  laugh, 

that  they  of  warlike  works 

better  (men)  were, 

on  the  battle-stead, 

at  [of]  the  conflict  of  banners, 

the  meeting  of  spears, 

the  assembly  of  men, 

the  interchange  of  weapons, 


*  [That  is,  deprived  through  their  be- 
ing felled  (befyUed.)— Th.] 

f  [Bereft  through  their  being  slain  (be- 
sla;gen) :  such  in  these  two  instances  and 
elsewhere  being  the  force  of  the  privative 
fcr.— Th.] 

^  The  lad  with  flaxen  hair,  T.  The 
fair-haired  youth,  I.  Mr.  Turner  appears 
to  refer  these  expressions  toConstantine's 
son ;  Mr.  Ingram  certaJnly  does.  There 
would  be  little  propriety  in  declaring  a 
dead  nian*s  inability  to  boast,  or  the  un- 
fitness of  such  a  proceeding  even  if  there 
were  any  thing  to  colour  such  an  inter- 
pretation. But  blonden-feax  is  a  phrase 
which  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  only  ap- 
plied to  those  advanced  in  life;  and  is 
used  to  denote  that  mixture  of  colour 
which  the  hair  assumes  on  approaching 
or  increasing  senility.  The  German 
"  blond,"  at  the  present  day,  marks  a  co- 
lour neither  white  nor  brown,  but  mingled 
with  tints  of  each.  [InCKdmon,  "blonden 
feax  "  is  applied  to  Sarah  and  to  Lot  See 
Mr.  Thorpe's  ediL  and  the  note,  p.  141. 
— R.  T.] 

SI  The  old  in  wit,  T.  Nor  old  Ini^ood, 
I.  The  orthography  of  the  present  text 
is  supported  by  the  Cotton  MSS.  Tiberius 
A.  vi.  &  K.  i.  Mr.  Ingram  readK  "in- 
widda,"  of  which  he  has  made  "  Inwood ;" 
though  the  learned  translator  has  omitted 
to  inform  us  who  this  venerable  personage 
might  be.  It  is  rather  singular  that  he 
should  mppear  again,  with  no  slight  ubi- 
quit}-  ofpvr.ion,  in  the  fragment  of  Judith ; 


Swa  se  inwidda, 
ofer  ealne  dseg, 
dryht-guman  sine 
drencte  mid  wine. 

So  the  deceiver, 
over  the  whole  day, 
his  followers 
drenched  with  ynne. 

Thorpe,  AnaL  p.  I3S. 

[Mr.  Henshall  hat  made  of  it  **  old  ia 
wisdom ;"  and  of  *'  Beorn  blanden  feax, 
billgeslihtcs,"  "  His  barons  bold  in  fight» 
slaughtered  by  the  bill;"  '*  With  Bad 
wardes  eaforan  plegodon,**  "  Guarded  by 
an  oath  ajwtn  pledged."  His  Tersion, 
indeed,  abounds  thmughout  with  the  most 
preposterous  blunders  and  absurdities; 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  with 
thankfulness  by  Mr.  G.  Ellis,  and  wm  in- 
serted in  his  Specimens  with  unsuspecting 
faith,  as  being  '*  as  literal  as  possible.'*-* 
R.  T.] 

^  That  they  for  works  of  battle  were* 
T.  That  they  on  the  field  of  tttm  cohk 
mand  better  workmen  were,  I.  But 
"  beado-weorca "  is  the  genitivt  cue 
plural  of  **  beadu-weorc,"  and  to  juttiiy 
these   translations   ought   to   have   been 

(T.)     or     "beadu. 


*'  beadu-weorcum  " 
wyrhUn"(I). 


**  Mr.  Ingram  rends  "  mitting^,"  which 
can  only  owe  its' existence  to  the  n^U 
gence  of  a  transcriber.  The  genitive 
of"mitting"  is  "  mitiinge." 


ON  THE  VICTORY  OP  ATHELSTAN. 
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tlifl»  the  hte  on  weel-felda       of  that  which*  they  on  the  slaughter-field 
with  Eadweardes  with  Edward's 

edforan  plegodon.  children  played. 

Gewiton  hym  tha  Northmen,  The  Northmen  departed, 


na^ledon  cneamim, 
dreorig  daretha  \i£^*, 
on  dinges'^  mere**, 
ofer  deop  waeter, 
Dyflin  secan, 
eft  Yraland«7, 

s  wise -mode. 

Swylcef  thd  gebrother, 

begen  set  samne, 

(fjnine  and  setheling, 

cjtbthe  sohton. 

West  Seaxna  land, 

wiges  hremige**. 

LsBton  him  behindan. 


(in  their)  nailed  ships, 
gory  rdic  of  the  darts, 

on, 

over  deep  water, 

Dublin  to  seek, 

Ireland  again, 

with  a  shamed  mind. 

So  too  the  brothers, 

both  together, 

king  and  prince, 

sought  (their)  country, 

land  of  the  West  Saxons, 

of  [tw]  (the)  war  exulting. 

(They)  left  behind  them. 


•  [/V  that  they,  ^-c]  [From  the  time 
thmi.  4^.— Tii.] 

•*  Dreary  relics  of  the  darts,  T.  Dreary 
renmaot,  I.  Thb  expression  seems  rath- 
er to  refer  to  the  wounded  condition  of 
the  fbgitives.  The  present  version  may 
be  jiutified  by  the  following  extracts  from 
Beowolf: 

Thonne  waes  theos  medo-heal, 
dxiht'Sele  dreor-fiih, 
thoonc  djBg  lixte, 
eal  benc-thelu, 
blode  bettymed. 

Then  was  this  mead-hall, 
Cnwp-hall  gore  stained, 
when  day  lighted  (dawned), 
aU  (the)  table, 
sprinkled  with  blood. 

Tbonoe  blode-fifih, 
hoaa  aelest, 
heoro-dreorig  stod. 

Then  stained  with  blood, 
the  best  of  houses, 
•tood  sword-gory. 


1.  962. 


1.  1868. 


W«ter  under  wolcnum, 
wsel-dreore  iah. 


Water  under  clouds, 

stained  with  slaughter-gore.  L  3261. 

reading  has  been  retained  in 
to  the  "dinnes"  of  Gibson,  on 
the  authority  of  Tiberius  B.  i.  The  other 
Cotton  MSSL  read  **dynge8"  A.  vi. 
•«  dynges '*  B.  iv. 

^  On  the  stormy  sea,  T.  On  the 
fuating  sea,  I.  There  is  every  probability 
that  these  translations  give  the  sense  of 
tUs  pasHge»  though  »ovae  doubts  nmy  be 


entertained  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  pre- 
sent text.  If  "  dynges-mere  "  be  the 
genuine  reading,  it  must  be  considered  as 
a  parallel  phrase  with  "  wiges-heard, 
hordes-heard,"  &c.  where  two  substantives 
are  united  in  one  word,  the  former  of 
which  stands  in  the  genitive  case  with  an 
adjective  power.  Of  this  practice  the  ex- 
amples are  too  numerous  and  too  noto- 
rious to  require  further  illustration. 
**  Dinges-mcrc  "  would  then  be  a  "  ken- 
ningar  nafn**  given  to  the  ocean  from  the 
continual  clashing  of  its  waves.  For  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  literal  im- 
port of  "  mere  "  is  a  mere  or  laket  [qu.] 
and  this  could  not  be  applied  to  the  Irish 
channel  without  some  qualifying  expres- 
sion. It  is  clearly  impossible  that  "dinges," 
if  correct,  can  stand  alone,  as  "  on  "  never 
governs  a  genitive  case.  On  **  thone 
mere,"  on  "  thaeife  mere."  See  Lye  in 
voce. 

^  Mr.  Ingram  retains  ''heora  land" 
in  the  text,  and  translates  the  variation 
— Yraland.  All  the  Cotton  MSS.  unite 
in  reading  "  eft  ";  and  we  learn  from  other 
sources  that  this  statement  is  historically 
correct. 

f  [Postea  frater  uterque  rediit  West- 
sexe,  belli  reliquias  post  se  deserentes, 
cames  virorum  in  escam  paratas.  Ergo 
corvus  niger,  ore  comutus,  et  buffo  livens, 
aquila  cum  milvo,  canis  lupusque  mixfus 
colore,  his  sunt  deliciis  diu  recreati.  Hen. 
Huntind.  lib.  v.] 

^  The  screamers  of  war,  T.  In  fight 
triumphant,  I.  It  has  already  been  said 
of  the  fugitive  Constantine  that  he  had  no 
cause  to  exult — hreman  ne  th6rfte  \  this 
is  left  to  the  v\c1oti.    TV\%  tx'^xc^^vwv 
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hra  brittian, 
salowig  padan*'^', 
thone  sweartan  krsefn, 
fayrned-nebban ; 


(the)  coree  to  enjoy, 

(the)  sallowy ,  [^9allaw  €feoai'\ 


(the)  swarth  raven, 

Uie  homed  nibbed  one;  [wiih  homed nib'\ 
and  thone  hasean  padanf  ^o^  ^nd  the  dusky ,  [eoolecf?]  [toarf] 

secan  wolde ; 

ac  se  feond, 

salwig  fethera, 

secan  nolde.  Ed.  Thorpe,  p.  86. 1.  Zd. 

Then  after  some  days  (he)  let 

swarth  fly, 

raven  over  high  flood. 

Noah  reckoned  (tuld) 

that  he  from  need  him 

seek  would ; 

but  the  fiend, 

sallowy  of  feathers, 

would  not  seek  (him).  33.  $. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "blac"  was  equivalent  to  our  black 
and  yellow.  [Ger.  bleich,  pale,  hence  Angl< 
to  bleach.] 

[In  Beowulf,  1.  3599.  we  have  "thst 
hrafn  blaca,"  which  Mr.  Kemble  renders 
'*  the  pale  raven."  In  the  Glossary  to  Beo- 
wulf, vol.  i.  p.  250,  he  refers  "pada"  to  the 
Gothic  P&ida,  tunica ;  and  points  out  the 
following  epithets  as  formed  with  it: 
"salo-p&d,"  and  "  salwig-pad,**  in  tlie 
Exeter  Book,  fol.  87  b.;  and  "salwig- 
pada"  Judith,  p.  24  ;  as  also  in  the  text 
above :  qui  vestem  fiUtmm  gerit  :•— which 
then  would  be  dun-coated,  tawny-vested. 
See  also  the  Glossary  to  Thorpe's  Ant- 
lecta. — R.  T.] 

*  [salowig  padan  (sallow  of  coat)  it  cer- 
tainly an  epithet  of  the  sweartan  brajh 
in  the  next  line.  There  is  no  occasioojo 
such  a  composition,  to  suppose,  with  Mr* 
Price,  any  transposition.  See  n.  29. — Tk.] 

f  [pada  here  may  signify  toad  (psd- 
dock)  the  bufo  of  Hen.  Hunt.— Tu.] 

>^  And  the  hoarse  toad,  T.  And  the 
hoarse  vulture,  I.  The  latter  version  ii 
totally  without  authority.  The  fonner 
is  justified  in  part  by  our  vocabul&riOi 
though  evidently  at  variance  with  ^ 
context.  The  Cotton  MSS.  Tiberius  A.  tI 
reads  haso  (the  nom.  case),  which  sho«s 
this  word  to  have  had  a  twofold  teriniM* 
tion:  haso  and  haswe — like  sale  vA 
salwe,  fcalo  and  fealwe.  The  nomencli- 
ture  of  Anglo-Saxon  colours  must  necei- 
sarily  be  very  obscure;  but  as  we  find  the 
public  road  called  **  fealwe  strsete  "  (Beo- 
wulf); and  the  passage  made  for  the  l*-^ 
raclites  over  the  Red  Sea  '*  haswe  stneds** 
(Csedmon),  the  version  of  the  prexnt 
text  cannot  be  materially  out. 


occurs  repeatedly  in  Beowulf,  where  it  is 
always  applied  to  the  succetutful  party: 

Thanon  e(i  gew&t, 
huthe  hremig, 
to  ham  faran, 
mid  thaere  wael-fylle, 
wica  neosan. 

Thence  (Grendel)  again  departed, 

with  prey  exulting, 

to  home  (to)  go, 

with  the  slaughtered-slain, 

to  approach  (his)  dwelling.     1.  246. 

Guth-rinc  gold-wlanc, 
graes-moldan  treed, 
since  hreuiig. 

Warrior  (Beowulf)  bright  in  gold, 

grass-mould  trode, 

with  wealth  exulting.  1.  3758. 

Nu  her  th&ra  hanena, 
byre  nat  hwylces, 
frstwum  hremig, 
on  flet  ga;th ; 
morthres  gylpeth, 
and  thone  maththum'  bjrreth, 
thone  the  thu  mid  rihte 
rocdan  sceoldest. 

Now  of  those  banes  (murderers), 

(the)  son  (1)  know  not  of  which, 

with  ornaments  exulting, 

in  (the)  hall  goeth ; 

boasteth  of  the  murder, 

and  the  jewel  (i.  e.  a  sword)  beareth, 

that  thou  by  right 

shouldest  command  (or  wield). 

1.  4101. 

»  The  dismal  kite,  T.  The  sallow 
kite,  I.  Whatever  idea  may  have  been 
attached  to  "padan'*,  it  is  manifestly  not 
a  species  but  a  genus.  It  occurs  again 
immediately  as  characteristic  of  the  eagle. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
these  lines  have  been  transposed,  and  that 
we  ought  to  read 

Thone  sweartan  hrsefn, 
salowig  p&dan. 

Caedmon  unites  with  the  present  text 
in  calling  the  raven  both  "  swarth  and 
sallow :" 

Let  tha  ymb  worn  daga 
sweartne  flcogan, 
hrsefn  ofer  heah  flod. 
Noe  tcalde, 
thset  he  on  neode  bine 


1  Maththum  must   not  be  confounded  with  mnthmum,  the  dative  case  pinral  of 
mathm. 


^^^^m^m  ^^^1 

m 

F  ATHELSTAN.                         Ixxix                  ^| 

Vbn  a-ftan  liwil". 

eagle  white  behind  [after].                                     H 

'    vacs  brucaii. 

(of) tbe 

corse  to  enjoy,                                            ^| 

greedy  V 

.ar-hawk;                                                    ■ 

and  UjwI  grege  deor. 

and  tbat 

[fAe]  gray  beast  [deer],                         H 

wnlf  on  ^realde. 

(the)  wolfon  [m]  the  wold.                                  ■ 

Ne  weaKb  wsl  nidrc, 

Nor  was 

(there)  a  greater  slaughter,                     ^1 

on  UiTS  iglonil, 

OB  tilis 

Bland,                                                           ■ 

wfrpgyta. 

ever  jet,                                                                    H 

folces  gefylled. 

of  folk  fpllcd.                                                                    ■ 

beforan  UtiiMuiii, 

before  this.                                                                B 

■weoni(«  ecgnm. 

by  (the) 

sword's  edges,                                                 ^H 

thtea  the  us  secgath  bfic, 

of[/™» 

]that  thatsay  tous(in)bookB,                ^| 

[according  10  wM  b«ok,  Ml  ..,  1               ■ 

ulde  utliwitan. 

old  historians,                                                           ^H 

utii-tlian  eaatan  hider 

since  eastward  Zfrom'  the  ea»t'\  hitlipr                   ^| 

Engle  an<l  Seaxe 

Angles  and  Saxons                                                   ^| 

dp  becomon, 

npcame 

ofiT  brade  brimu'' 

over  (tl 

e)  broad  seas 

Brytene  sohton, 

Britain 

ought. 

wlaupe  wig-8mitha«. 

spk-ndid 

[/>iw((i]  war-smitli8. 

^^KcmIiu"  ofir-comon, 

overcam 

c  (the)  Welsh,  [rte  slrangm,] 

^^B  Tim  eaele  afltrwirda  to  tmt 

on  the 

fyik  on  tiguin. 

^■b  fl«h,  T.     And  [he  eagle 

Ac  him  Beah  on  Uale 

^K«pn  hi.  p»r.  I.    Th<r.>ry». 

pliciiy 

e»rn  lele.  gL-om, 

•(  111*  AnKln-Samn  le»l  appears 

nris  ferlicM. 

>icit«d  di.lfu.1  In   Ihe  only   tra 

B.l«»igp..a«, 

sang  Mldc-  Ir.th, 

by  rued  ncblja. 

of  the  HaUaifu  alhirilh,  or  whit 

■toiled 

Of  ihli  rejoicnl  the  lank 

K*-ea2li.     The  phnur  ii  not  wilhoi.t  n 
{.Atftllel  In  Beofulf,  where  the  hard  i>  ile- 

woirinlheoold: 

KTilMDR  the  uhen  lanc»  oiih  the 

t  ntel- 

dwIpoinU^ 

weatward  both,           [/rom  Iht  xrM  | 

Oarfa  ttodon, 

that  to  them  the  people. 

thought  to  prepart 

Hinod  •!  gnleW. 

afalUng  among  the  fated. 

•K  hoJl  n&n  ?Ficg. 

^B    Tb*>pt.r><laod. 
^^K  weaponi  of  the  iCBmcn, 
^^H  eollccted  lOgether, 

eagle  of  food  deiirous, 
ilewy  (Ijofreathen, 

waiowy ,  \aaltd\ 

■ang  the  oar  long, 
horned  nibbed  one. 

^^^r  uh-«ood  gray  abuvc. 

.BS4. 

Thorpe,  Anal.  p.  I3T. 

the   prfKnt  te«l  and  «   painge 

■n   the 

[Prom  C-dmon  may  al>.<  be  added : 

rr««in«U  of  Judith,  Ihat  It  oill  no 

Ibelou 

Sang  te  wanna  fugel 

iu»d>  to  luumc  ihxt  ibey  ha 

e   been 

under  deoreth-aceanuin 

or  tlui 

deawig  fethera. 

^HMit  hu  bad  iuiiiAuence  in  pr 
^■Eathcr: 

xlucine 

Ed.  Thorpe,  p.  1 19. 1. 91.— R.  T.) 
•  [Raik,  No.  83B.] 

^Hr  Th*«  M  bUnca  gtfcah, 

n  Mr.  Ingram  read!  "brimum  brade." 

^H  widfinwdde. 

»hieh  i>  a  r*l»  concord.     All  ihe  Cotton                 ^H 

^K  and  M  wtnna  hrefn. 

MSS.  tgrcc  in  the  reading  of  ih«  prewni               ^| 

^V.»I-ffirr«IUKel, 

H 

^^H   wntan  btpn, 

■>  Ai  IhU  name  i>  foreign  In  >he  Cellk                 ^ 

^^^^tU^  llut  itMod-giuuii 

di«lccia,  It  piobably  wu  couDiiicd  uiwo            ^H 
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eorlas  drhwdtc''', 
eanl  begeatoti. 


earls  [men]  exceeding  bold  [keeii]i 
obtained  (the)  earth. 

[a  territory  or  dwelling  :— "  Sard:  "  not  ^'cordM."] 


bours.  In  old  German  poetry  every  thing 
translated  from  a  foreign  language  was 
said  to  be  taken  frum  the  Walsche 
(Welsh),  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  still 
called  the  Walliser-laiid.  The  following 
singular  passage  is  taken  from  Hartmann 
von  Awe's  romance  of  I  wain  (and  Ga- 
wain,)  where  Welsch  indisputably  means 
English. 

Er  was  Hartman  genant, 
and  was  ain  Awere, 
der  bracht  dise  mere 
cu  Tisch  als  ich  han  vemommen, 
do  er  U8X  Engellandt  was  commen, 
da  er  vil  xit  was  gcwessen, 
hat  ers  an   den  Welschen  buchcn 
gelesen. 

He  was  named  Hartman, 
and  was  an  Auwer, 
who  brought  this  tale 
into  German  as  I  have  heard, 
after  he  came  out  of  England, 
where  he  had  been  a  long  time, 
(and  where)  he  had  read  it  in  the 
Welsh  books. 

**  The  earls  excelling  in  honour,  T. 
most  valiant  earls,  1.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
"  hwate  "  and  **  cene  **  are  synonymous, 
meaning  both  keen  and  bold.  It  is  usual 
to  consider  "arhwate"  and  many  other 
similar  expressions  as  compounded  of 
"  are,"  honour ;  an  error  which  has  arisen 
from  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  di- 
stinction between  the  substantive  and  the 
preposition  *'ar.**  In  such  conibinaiions 
as  "  ar-wurthe,"  *'  ar-faest,"  "  ar-hwate," 
"aer-god,"  the  preposition  is  prefixed  in 
the  sense  of  excess,  as  in  the  comparative 
degree  of  adjectives  it  is  subjoined.  "Ar- 
wurthe,"  venerable,  is  from  *'  ar-wurth- 
ian,"  to  esteem  greatly :  and  the  follow- 
ing paMsnge  from  Beowulf  exhibits  one  of 
the  combinations  above  cited,  in  a  sense 
which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

(&)  scolde  eorl  wesan 
sr-god  swylc  ^schcre  waes. 

Ever  should  an  earl 
be  exceeding  good  as  .£scheT  was. 

1.  2657. 

The  must  simple  and  perhaps  original 
idea  attached  to  this  preposition  (of  such 
extensive  use  in  all  the  dialects  of  the 
North)  was  priority,  from  whence  by  an 
easy  transition  it  came  to  mean  priority 
in  point  of  magnitude,  and  thence  in  point 
of  excellence  (honour).  The  analogous 
expressions  prime  good,  prime  strong, 
prime  ripe,  &c.,  may  be  heard  in  every 
province.  The  ('oniponnd>  "  ar-full,"  pro- 


pitious, "sr-leas/*  impious,  are  formed 
from  the  substantive  "  ir,"  a  word  (^  very 
extensive  signification,  and  which  mtyk 
rendered  goodness,  kindness,  bene6t,care, 
(kvour,  &c. 

Th&  spraec  guth-cynlng* 
Sodoma  aldor, 
secguni  gcfylled, 
to  Abrahame ; 
him  WK5  ara  thearf. 

Then  spoke  the  war- king, 

prince  of  Sodom, 

whose  warriors  were  felled, 

to  Abraham  ; 

to  him  was  need  of  kindnesses. 

Csedmon  46, 1 

It  is  impossible  to  translate  *'  secgum 
gefylled"  literally, 'without  causing  ob- 
scurity. [Mr.  Thorpe  reada  "  befyllcd." 
and  renders  it  "  of  his  warriors  bereft.** 
and  **  ara"  he  translates  wealth,  p.  ISS.] 

^la  fVea  beorhte, 
folces  scyppend, 
gemilse  thin  rood, 
me  to  gode, 
sile  thyne  are, 
thyne  earmingc. 

0  bright  Lord, 

creator  of  (the)  folk, 

soften  thy  mind, 

me  to  good, 

grant  thy  favour, 

thy  commiseration.  [/0  tkypcoriie.] 
Cotton  Prayers,  Jul.  A.  1 
[earming  or  yrming,  from  'earm*  ariifr. 
To  thy  poor  wretch.] 

Faegre  acende — 
beornum  to  frofre, 
eallum  to  are, 
ylda  bearnum. 

Fair  brought  forth — 

for  bainis  [^chiefs']  conaolation, 

for  the  benefit  of  all 

sons  of  men.  JuL  A<  ^ 

Here  too  the  dative  cases  plural  canno* 
be  translated.  This  term  is  of  freqaco* 
occurrence  in  old  English  poetry,  vbfi* 
the  context  having  supplied  the  meuiing* 
the  gloasographers  had  only  to  eoBtend 
about  the  etymon. 

Lybeaus  thurstedc  sore 
And  sayde  Maugys  thyn  Off. 

Lyd.  Dis.  v.  1337. 

The  maister  fel  adoun  on  kne,  and  criede 
mercy  and  ore,       R.  Glouc.  p.  9. 

Y  aske  mercy  for  Goddys  ore. 

Erl  of  Tholoos.  v.  5SS. 

The  moaning  of  *'  ore  *'  when  contntt' 
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ed  with  the  precediog  extracts,  will  be  too 
obvious  to  require  any  commenL  The 
substitution  of  o  for  a  was  evidently  the 
work  of  the  Normans.  The  Anglo>Saxon 
4  was  prononnced  like  the  Danish  aa,  the 

Swedish  a,  or  our  modem  o  in  more,  fore, 
&C.  The  strong  intonation  given  to  the 
words  in  which  it  occurred  would  strike 
a  Norman  ear  as  indicating  the  same  or- 
thography that  marked  the  long  syllables 
of  his  native  tongue,  and  he  would  ac- 
cordingly write  them  with  an  e  final.  It 
is  from  this  cause  that  we  find  h&r,  s&r, 
bit,  b&t,  w&,  4n,  bin,  stin,  frc  written 


hore  (hoar),  sore,  bote  (hot),  bote  (host), 
woe,  one,  bone,  stone,  some  of  which  have 
been  retained.  The  sane  principle  of 
elongation  was  extended  to  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  vowels  that  were  accentuated ; 
such  as  r6c,  reke  (reek),  Hf,  life,  g6d, 
gode  (good),  sc(ir,  shure  (shower) ;  and 
hence  the  majority  of  those  e's  mute  upon 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  expended  so 
much  unfounded  speculation. — This  sub- 
ject will  be  resumed  in  a  supplementary 
volume,  in  an  examination  of  that  inge- 
nious critic's  **  Essay  upon  the  Language 
and  Versification  of  Chaucer.'* 


[The  passage  in  Rask*s  Postscriptum  referred  to  in  some  of  the  added  notes  (p.  Ixx. 
9cc.)  is  the  following,  and  is  given  here  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  talents  and  learning 
of  Mr.  Price.— R.  T.] 


**  Ne  nuperrimus  quidem  Editor  ffar- 
iomi  Hist,  Poeteo*  Jnglorum  excipiendus 
Tidetur,  etsi  vir  doctissimus,  subsidlis 
egregiis  ex  Scandinavia  nostra  adjutus, 
moits  sane  contulit  ad  Poemata  Anglo- 
Saxonica  melius  explicanda :  v.  c  in  notis 
ad  Poems  de  praelio  Brunanburgensi  (t. 
i  p.  91.)  'dennade'  vel,  ut  Gibson  habet, 
'  dynode '  recte  per  IsL  *  dundi '  expli- 
cavit,  verbis  usus  Bjomonis  Haldorsonii, 
in  Lexico,  ubi  sub  1 .  pers. '  eg  dyn  '  facile 
invenitnr ;  sed  '  gesVele '  (ib.  p.  90.)  baud 
invenit,  itaque  per  '  a^lo '  (i.  e.  n]?elo) 
mmbilii€U  exposuit,  quum  tamen  '  k^Io  ' 


gen.  fern,  sit,  et  a  *  geaeffele  *  neut.  gen. 
diversum  ;  scribitur  enim  hoc  (ge,  more 
Isl.  abjecto)  Islandis '  ef^Ii,*  et  a  Bjornonc 
eeque  recte  natura^  indoles^  genius.  Sic 
'hond-rond'  (Ib.  p.  89.)  per  Angl.  hand 
round  exposuit,  quum  manuale  scutum 
vertere  debuisset ;  '  rond '  scil.  nihil  est 
aliud  quam  Isl.  '  rond '  fquemadmodum 
etiam  '  bond,'  Isl.  '  bond  dicitur),  quod 
apud  cundem  Bjornonem  recte  vertitur 
elypeus  militarist  nee  quicquam  sane  cum 
round  Angl.  commune  habet." — Rask's 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Mr.  Thorpe's 
Edition,  p.  Iviii.] 


[  Fsege :  p.  Ixii.  note  8. 

Hickes  has  well  explained  the  word  "  Fttge"  Thes.  114,  where  he  instances  "siege- 
Cage,"  yet  modem  translatora  have  been  strangely  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  it.  In 
the  same  sense  we  have  also  "  veich,  veige,"  in  the  Heldenbuch  and  Nibelungen  Lied ; 
**  veegh,  veygh,"  in  Kilian ;  "  feigr,"  max  moribundus,  in  the  Edda ;  **  feigd,*'  mortis 
cscnts/ss  imopina,  Biom  Haldorson,  GL  Isl. ;  "  vme**  in  Layamon ;  and  "fefg,feig  "  in 
the  Frisic  Glossary  of  Outxen,  who  says  that  Wachter  is  mistaken  in  supposing  the  word 
to  be  obsolete,  as  it  is  still  in  use  in  Friesland  and  Denmark. — R.  T.] 


[The  following  descriptions  of  battles  will  show  how  much  the  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  Saxon  poetry  continued  to  prevail  even  till  the  reign  of  king  John.  It  is 
from  the  Brut  of  Layamon,  (supposed  to  be  of  that  date,)  the  publication  of  which  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquarjes,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  will  be  a  ser- 
vice of  the  highest  value  to  English  philology. — R.T. 

Tha  ferden  heom  imettcn, 


To-gadere  heo  tuhten, 

&  lathliche  fuhten : 

hardeliche  heuwen, 

helmes  ther  gullen 

starcliche  to-stopen 

mid  steles  egge. 

Alle  dsd  ther  ilsnte 

fwht  mid  tham  maeste, 

a  thet  that  thustere  niht 

to-dwlde  heore  muchele  fiht. 

Laeien  a  ba  halue 

cnihtes  to-heouwen.  1.  9794. 


fastliche  on-slogen ; 

snclle  heore  kenpen, 

feollcn  tha  vaiet 

volden  to  grunde, 

ther  wes  muchcl  blod  gute ; 

balu  ther  wes  rive, 

brustlede  scaeftes, 

beomes  ther  veollen.  1.  20073. 
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DISSERTATION  II. 

The  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the  western  empire,  aboot 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  fomis  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  periods  of  modern  history.  Europe,  on  this  great  event, 
suffered  the  most  memorable  revolutions  in  its  government  and  mannen; 
and,  from  the  most  flourishing  state  of  peace  and  civility,  became  on  ft 
sudden,  and  for  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the  theatre  of  the  most  deplo- 
rable devastation  and  disorder.  But  among  the  disasters  introduced  hj 
these  irresistible  barbarians,  the  most  calamitous  seems  to  have  been  the 
destruction  of  those  arts  which  the  Romans  still  continued  so  success- 
fully to  cultivate  in  their  capital,  and  which  they  had  universally  com- 
municated to  their  conquered  provinces.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifUi 
century,  very  few  traces  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence,  sdences, 
and  literature  remained.  Some  faint  sparks  of  knowledge  were  kept 
alive  in  the  monasteries ;  and  letters  and  the  liberal  arts  were  happily 
preserved  from  a  total  extinction  during  the  confusions  of  the  Gothic  in- 
vaders, by  that  slender  degree  of  culture  and  protection  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  prelates  of  the  church  and  the  religious  communities. 
But  notwithstanding  the  famous  academy  of  Rome*  with  other Ute- 


*  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  the  year 
425»  founded  an  academy  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  he  furnished  with  able  pro- 
fessors of  every  science,  intending  it  as 
a  rival  institution  to  that  at  Rome.  Gia- 
non.  Hist.  Napl.  ii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  1.  A 
noble  library  had  been  established  at 
Constantinople  by  Constantius  and  Va- 
lens  before  the  year  380,  the  custody  of 
which  was  committed  to  four  Greek  and 
three  Latin  antiquaries  or  curators.  It 
contained  sixty  thousand  volumes.  Zo- 
naras  relates,  that  among  other  treasures 
in  this  library,  there  was  a  roll  one  hun- 


dred feet  long,  made  of  a  dragon's  gvt 
or  intestine,  on  which  Homer's  IKad  umI 
Odyssey  were  written  in  golden  ietten* 
See  Bibl.  Histor.  Literar.  Select  ^ 
lense,  1754.  p.  164.  seq.  Literatue 
flourished  in  the  eastern  empire,  wbilt 
the  western  was  depopulated  by  tlic 
Goths ;  and  for  many  centuries  aftrf' 
wards.  The  Turks  destroyed  one  km- 
dreil  and  twenty  thousand  volumes,  I 
suppose  in  the  imperial  library,  vko 
they  sacked  Constantinople  in  the  ycsr 
1454.  Hod.  De  Grmc  Illustr.  ii.  1.  f- 
192. 
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rspy  seminaries  hail  been  destroyed  l>y  Alaric  in  the  fnurtli  century,  yet 
Tt»-»dorie  tliesoeuD(l,kiiigDf  theOstrogoths,  a  pious  and  humane  prince, 
restored  in  snme  degree  the  study  of  letters  in  that  city,  and  encouraged 
ihp  pursuitu  of  thone  scholars  who  survived  this  great  and  general  deso- 
Ulion  of  Ifoniing''.  He  adopted  into  his  service  Doethius,  the  most 
leaniei]  and  almost  only  I^tin  philosopher  of  that  period.  Caisiodorua, 
AiiothfT  eminent  Roman  scholar,  was  Theodorie's  grand  secretary ;  wlio 
'  (Triiig  into  a  monastery  in  Calabria  passed  bis  old  age  in  collecting 

ks,  and -practising  mechanical  experiments'.     He  was  the  author  of 

iii.iijy  valuable  pieces  which  still  remain''.  He  wrote  with  little  ele- 
gancv,  but  he  was  the  first  that  ever  digested  a  series  of  royal  charts  or 
inRlrumentj) ;  a  monument  of  singular  utility  to  the  historian,  and  which 
Itaa  served  to  throw  tlie  most  authentic  illustration  on  the  public  trans- 
actions and  legal  constitutions  of  those  times.  Theodorie's  patronage 
uf  InaMiiug  is  applaud«ol  by  Claudian  and  Sidonius  Apallinari^.  Many 
irtJicr  Gothic  kings  were  eijually  atiaeheii  to  the  works  of  peace;  and 
are  nut  less  conspicuous  for  tlieir  justice,  prudence,  dnd  temperance,  thati 
for  their  fortitude  and  magnanimity.  Some  of  them  were  diligent  in 
cullt- cling  the  scattered  remains  of  Uie  Roman  institutes,  and  construct- 
ing a  regular  code  of  jurisprudence*.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  those 
(iotliK  who  bf-raiDti  masters  of  Home  sooner  aajuired  ideas  of  civility, 
from  the  ojiportunity  which  that  city  above  all  others  afforded  them  of 
sriing  die  friicities  of  polished  life,  of  observing  the  conveniences  arising 
I'rom  political  economy,  of  mixing  with  characters  respectable  for  pni- 
i|i-ncc  and  learning,  and  of  employing  in  their  counsels  men  of  superior 
wihdom,  whose  instruction  and  ailvice  they  found  it  their  interest  to  fol- 
low. But  {terhaps  these  northern  adventurers  at  least  their  princes  and 
leaders  were  not,  even  at  tlieir  Grst  migrations  into  the  south,  so  totally 
n^'age  and  uncivilised  as  we  are  commonly  apt  to  suppose,  TTieir  ene- 
mies have  been  tbeir  historians,  who  naturally  painted  these  violent  dis- 
turbere  of  the  general  repose  in  the  warmest  colours.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ctKMwivr,  that  the  success  of  their  amazing  enterprises  was  merely  the 
»Hpct  of  numbers  and  tumultuary  depredation ;  nor  can  I  be  persuaded, 
ih«t  th*^  l^ing  and  flourishing  governments  which  they  established  in 
niriniu  partu  of  Europe,  could  have  been  framed  by  brutal  force  alone, 
Uiil  tlic  blind  efforts  of  unreflecting  savages.  Superior  strength  and 
eaiiT«ge<  must  have  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  rapid 
»nd  pxwnj-ive  conquests  ;  but  at  the  same  lime,  such  mighty  achieve- 
inpnia  nould  Dot  have  been  planned  and  executed  without  some  e 
(liruuy  rigour  of  mind,  imiform  principles  of  conduct,  and  no  Ci 
talents  of  political  sagacity. 

AlUiougli  these  coumiotions  most  have  been  particularly  unfavorable 

>■  II*  dlnl  A.n.  i 
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to  the  more  elegant  literature,  yet  Latin  poetry,  from  a  concurrence  of 
cause.«<,  had«for  some  time  begun  to  relapse  into  barbarism.  From  the 
growing  increase  of  Christianity,  it  was  deprived  of  its  old  fabulous  em- 
bellishments, and  chiefly  employed  in  composing  ecclesiastical  hymns. 
Amid  these  impediments  however,  and  the  necessary  degeneration  of 
taste  and  style,  a  few  poets  supported  the  character  of  the  Roman  muse 
with  tolerable  dignity  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  These 
were  Ausonius,  Paulinus,  Sidonius,  Sedulius,  Arator,  Juvencus,  Prosper, 
and  Fortunatus.  With  the  last,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
sixth  century,  and  was  bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  Roman  poetry  is  supposed 
to  have  expired. 

I A  the  sixth  century  Europe  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tran- 
quillity.    Many  barbarous  countries  during  this  period,  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  Germany,  of  Friesland,  and  other  northern  nations,  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ^     The  religious  controversies  which  at 
this  time  divided  the  Greek  and  I^atin  churches,  roused  the  minds  of 
men  to  literary  inquiries.     These  disputes  in  some  measure  called  forth 
abilities  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unknown  and  unemployed: 
and  together  with  the  subtleties  of  argumentation,  insensibly  taught  the 
graces  of  style,  and  the  habits  of  composition.    Many  of  the  popes  were 
persons  of  distinguished  talents,  and  promoted  useful  knowledge  no  \e» 
by  example  than  authority.    Political  union  was  by  degrees  established; 
and  regular  systems  of  government,  which  alone  can  ensure  personal  se- 
curity, arose  in  the  various  provinces  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Gothic 
tribes.    The  Saxons  had  taken  possession  of  Britain,  the  Franks  became 
masters  of  Gaul,  the  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  the 
Lombards  of  Italy.     Hence  leisure  and  repose  diffused  a  mildness  of 
manners,  and  introduced  the  arts  of  peace ;  and,  awakening  the  human 
mind  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers,  directed  its  faculties  to  their  pro- 
per objects. 

In  the  moan  time,  no  small  obstruction  to  the  propagation  or  rather 
revival  of  letters  was  the  paucity  of  valuable  books.  The  libraries,  ptf- 
ticularly  those  of  Italy,  which  abounded  in  numerous  and  inestimable 
treasures  of  literature,  were  every  where  destroyed  by  the  precipitate 
rage  and  undistinguishing  violence  of  the  northern  armies.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  even  in  the  papal  library  at  Rome, 
the  number  of  books  was  so  inconsiderable,  tliat  pope  Saint  Martin  re* 
quested  Sanctamand  bishop  of  Maestricht,  if  possible,  to  supply  this 
defect  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Germany  ?.  In  the  year  SSS,  LupuSt 
abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  France,  sent  two  of  his  monks  to  pope  Benedict 
the  third,  to  beg  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Orators,  and  Quintiluvs 
Institutes^,  and  some  other  books :  "  for,*'  says  the  abbot, "  altboogh 

'  Cave.  SkcuI.  Mdhoth.  p.  440.  Qiiintilian's  Institutes,  as  we  shall  tee  be- 

'  Concil.  Tom.  xv.  pag.  285.  edit.  Paris,  low ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  i  &* 

ff4L  vourite  author  with  some  writers  •f  *J' 

*  There  are  very  early  manutcfipVs  ol  t«\\t\»\\it  ^^'e*,    Ke  is  quoted  by  John  ■ 
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we  Lave  part  of  lh(«e  books,  yet  there  is  no  whole  or  complete  copy  of 
them  in  all  France'."  Albert  abbot  of  Getnblours,  who  with  incredible 
labimr  and  immense  espense  hud  collected  n  hundred  volumes  on  the- 
tilogieal  ftud  fifty  on  profane  subjects,  imagined  he  had  formeil  a  splen- 
did library^  About  the  year  790,  Charlemagm  granted  an  unlimited 
right  *  of  fauntiag  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Sitliiu,  for  making  their 
gloves  and  girdles  of  the  skina  of  the  deer  Uiey  killed,  and  covers  for 
thi-ir  l»>oka '.  We  may  imagine  that  these  religious  were  more  fond  of 
hunting  than  readingf.     It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt 


(uij.  rolycriL  vi).  U.  iri.  7.  i.  I.  Sic.: 
■>n.)  b;  Viiiniil  of  Bcauvaii,  I  wriler  of 
■he  ihirlHDth,  Spmil.  Hi>t.  1. 1 1.  ii.  IIS. 
tli*  decUnMiuw  *rc  isid  lo  liave  bred 
sliriilgrd  by  gur  couniryman  Adclardiu 
Ralhoniciuii,  and  dcdiratcd  to  the  blihop 

of  Bajrcux,  Bboui  the  year  1130,  Sm 
ruNl.  Bibl.  Lndciu.  p.  SKI.  A.D,  ins. 
T'<>^fcliu  PlorentiDui,  un  Eminent  reaatet 
-r  rluutal  Utcniurc,  iftyi,  that  in  rtie 
,.  II  mt,  he  fcmnd  >  much  more  cansvt 

I  ,vn  j-Bl  KCR  in  Inly,  aluiosl  pcrishinft, 
j>i  <b(  bsttom  cf  a  dirk  oeglHled  lawei 
o(  the  manulery  of  Saioi  Gall,  in  Fraiire, 
lofcvibcr  with  (be  three  Grit  booki  and 
hiir  the  liiarth  ofViileiiiii  P)a«ui'i  Ar. 
poiiaotica,  and  Aiconius  Peiliauui'i  ruin- 
<n,;.U  Qii  right  onlioni  of  Tutlr.  See 
I  ^1.-^)1  0pp.  p.  iCB.  Ainit.  ITSO.  Sro. 
I  lie  tery  copy  et  Quintilimi  fuunil  by 
I  i>i;)tiut  it  laid  IP  liBte  been  in  lord  Sun- 
•loTaiMl'i  noble  llbnry  now  nt  Blenheim. 
I'oSpVi,  in  hii  diilogue  Dt  hfrlicilaU 
Priitripam,  Hyi  of  himielf,  that  he  ira- 
■*U«lal1o*ctGeiiiMuyin>eiiich  of  bi>oki. 
It  i>  Mttiun  that  by  hit  laeam  Quinlilian, 
7  cTtuIliui.  Atnniua  Pedfanui,  Lucretius 
-aIIii.1.  SUiui  lUllcua,  ColmnelU,  Mani- 
la, Toily'i  Orationa,  Arumiuiiu  Mar- 
-  \iiavii,  Valeriu  Flaecui,  and  gome  of 
iiir  Latin  gnnunariaut,  >nd  other  ancient 
.tulhon,  were  recovered  from  oblivion  and 
bFflo^r  Intogenenit  notice  by  being  print- 
td  In  the  fifteenth  century.  Fi.  Babaru* 
VtRctiu,  Collaudat.  a4  Fogg.  dat.  Venct. 
1417.  7JuL  Set  ilm  Gionale  ite  I.iltr- 
mfl  ifllalut.  loni.ii.  p.  178. 1.  p.  J  IT;  and 

!lin.  Epiit.  lib.  It.  p.   100. 

lioni  the  Arganautici  of  Va- 

•  Ptoccui,  u  1  hate  abt«ve<l  Sect. 

L  ^  tl9.  infr.    ColoDieiiiu  affiraia  that 

■  luticua  ii  one  ot  the  clanici  diico- 

|:<ni  la  ibe  lower  of  (be  mo- 


ture  of  Hannibal,  i7  quidi  Uoggi  il  rilraea 
netia  prcdilla  libraria,  p.  83. 

[From  the  following  parage  in  one  of 
Poggiut'i  lelien  to  Nicnilo  Niccoii,  il  ap- 
p«m  thai  he  had  atn  travelled  ialo  Eng- 
land for  Ibe  laine  purpoie:  "  MJICu  ad 
meoroBucolicDmCDlphuriiii  elpotliuneu- 
lam  reirooii  qua*  niiii  lib)  ex  Brllanolt," 
See  Aiiihr.  Travermri  Lat.  Epiat.  Sit.  i. 
Pmfl  p.  ID.  It  il  probable,  that  upon  (hil 
occaiiiHi  he  niel  wilh  (he  ropy  of  Quinti- 
lian  aboie  meDtiuoed.— DoUCE.] 


8;IS  ;  Bl 


Liip,  Ep.  ad  Baron,  ad  an. 

*  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecet  I,  Mil  c.ij. 

til  al\er  much  enlreaiy  on  the  pari  of  the 
Bionha,  and  an  auu  ranee  llial  Ihe  fle«h  of 
the  derr  would  be  the  Dieaai  ofie-ealii- 
blishing  Ibe  health  of  (heir  lick  brelhren, 

■isned.  Thalmonk.wereaddicledlolhe 
plesiuro  of  the  chue,  appear)  fromChau- 
eer's  deicription  of  Ihe  monk  In  hl>  Can- 
terbury Tale), — Douce.] 

I  Mabillan,  De  Re  DIpl.  p.  61 1. 

t  [Hunlinit  ippean  to  have  been  ei- 
preuly  forbidden  Ihe  religiouiof  alldeno- 
ininalioni,  at  a  profane  atnuiement  alio- 
gelher  incompatible  with  their  profewion. 
They  oblained,  however,  lhi>  indulgence 
under  certain  rcMriclionii,  particnlatly  lel 
forth  in  their  charter!.  I(  was  a  privilege 
allowed  even  to  num.  See  more  on  Ihti 
■ubject  In  M.  le  Graod'i  fw  prjt^e  da 
Fran<;ai4,  torn.  1.  p.  3!3.  By  Ihe  lawi  of 
Eadgar,prieiiiwere  prahibiled  from  hunt- 
ing, hawking,  and  drinking:  "  Docemui 
eliam  ut  ucerdoi  non  lit  venalor,  neijaa 
accipilrariui,  oeque  potalor.     Hed  iiirum- 

Wilkiua'i  Legea  Anglo-Saaon.  p,  M.— 
Done  8.] 

[The  Ulin  veraion  which  ii  here  fol- 
lowed, a  a*  luuai  iDBCCurale.  The  ori- 
ginal  lejtl  forbid)  a  lf)i  diigiaceful  indul- 


luditrou)  play  of  word*,  hardly  admliaihle 
dcrr,  ac^leggt  nu  hit  b«um  i*r  ft  ^ui^ta&* 
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before  they  could  rt>ad :  and  at  least  it  is  probable,  tliat  uiider  these 
circunistaiices,  and  of  such  materials,  they  did  not  manufacture  many 
volumes.     At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  books  were  so  scarce 
in  Spain,  that  one  and  the  same  copy  of  the  Bible,  Saint  Jeromes  Epi- 
stles, and  some  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  maityrologies,  often 
served  several  different  monasteries"*.     Among  the  constitutions  given 
to  the  monks  of  England  by  archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  the  year  1072, 
the  following  injunction  occurs.     At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  libra- 
rian is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book  to  each  of  the  religious :  a  whole  year 
was  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  this  book ;  and  at  the  returning  Lent, 
those  monks  who  had  neglected  to  read  the  books  they  had  respectively 
received,  arc  commanded  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  abbot,  and 
to  supplicate  his  indulgence".     This  regulation  was  partly  occasioned 
by  the  low  state  of  literature  which  lanfranc  found  in  the  English 
monasteries ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  is 
in  great  measure  to  be  referred  to  the  scarcity  of  copies  of  useful  and 
suitable  authora.    In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John  de  Pontissara, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  contained  in  his  capital  palace  of  Wulvesey,  all 
the  books  which  appear  are  nothing  more  than  "  Seplefidec&n  peek  U- 
brarum  de  diversis  Scienciis^**    This  was  in  the  year  1294.    The  same 
prelate,  in  the  year  1299,  borrows  of  his  cathedral  convent  of  St  Swi- 
thin  at  Winchester,  Bibliam  bene  glossatam,  that  is,  the  Bible,  with 
marginal  Annotations,  in  two  large  folio  volumes ;  but  gives  a  boud 
for  due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with  great  solemnity  p.     This  BiUe 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  convent  the  same  year  by  Poutissan's 
predecessor,  bishop  Nicholas  de  Ely :  and  in  consideration  of  so  im- 
portant a  bequest,  that  is,  ^pro  bona  Biblia  dicti  q^isccpi  bene  ghtatth 


gebirath :"  i.e.  nor  tabler  (player  at  tables), 
but  let  him  play  in  his  books  as  becomes 
his  order  (hood). — Price.] 

[Price  does  not  exhibit  his  usual  accu- 
racy in  his  version  of  Edgar's  law.  '  Plegge 
on  his  bocum '  docs  not  mean  play  in  his 
books,  but  ply  his  bookx;  nur  docs  *hade' 
signify  hood^  but  quality,  condition,  per- 
son. — R.  G.] 

"*  Fleury,  ubi  supr.  1.  liv.  c.  54.  See 
other  instances  in  Hist.  Lit.  Fr.  par  Rcl. 
Benedict,  vii.  3. 

^  **  Unusquiique  reddat  librum  qui  ad 
legendum  sibi  alio  anno  fuerat  commen- 
datus:  et  qui  cognoverat  se  non  legisse 
librum,  qucm  recepit,  prostratus  culpam 
dicat,  el  indulgentiam  petat.  Iterum  li- 
hrorum  custos  unicuiquc  fratrum  alinm 
librum  tribuat  ad  legendum."  Wilkins. 
Concil.  i.  332.  See  also  the  order  of  the 
Provincial  chapter,  De  occupatione  mona" 
Chorum.     Reyncr,  Append,  p.  1 29. 

**  Kegistr.  Pontissar.  f.  126.  MS. 

^  "Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  prcscntcs 
litcras  vituris  vel  inftpecturisj  Johannes 


dei  gracia  Wynton.  episcopiu,  talutcn  In 
domino.  Novcritis  no«  ex  commodato  re- 
cepisse  a  dilectis  filiis  nostris  Priore  etcdo- 
ventu  ecclesie  nostre  Wynton.  iinam  Bibli- 
am, in  duobus  voluminibus  bene  glontnif 
que  aliquando  fuit  bone  memorie  doiBioi 
Nicolai  Wynton.  episcopi,  predccenorii 
noftri,  termino  perpetuo,  seu  qnamdia  no- 
bis placuerit,  inspiciendam,  tenendaoi}  ct 
habendam.  Ad  cujus  Reatitutionem  cii- 
dem  fideliter  ct  sine  dolo  fadendain,o1rti- 
gamus  no8  per  preientes :  quam  u  hi  vita 
nostra  non  restituerimus  eisdeni,  oUigi' 
mus  cxecutorei  nostros,  et  omnia  btoft 
nostra  mobilia  et  iramobilia,  tccla&s^ 
ct  mundana,  cohercioni  et  diBtrictiooi  n- 
juscunquc  judicis  eccleslastid  et  Bccvhw 
quern  predictus  Prior  et  conventui  diuwit 
eligendum,  quod  posaint  eosdem  execv- 
tores  per  omnimodam  districtimieni  cov- 
pellere,  quousque  dicta  Biblia  dictit  fllUi  ^ 
fratribus  sit  restituta.  In  ci\jus  rei  tein* 
monium,  sigillum,  &c.  Dat  apud  Wulve- 
seyo,  vi.  Kal.  Maii,  anno  1299."  Rcgittr- 
Pontissar.  ut  supr.  f.  193. 
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and  ouc  hundred  nwrks  iu  money,  the  monks  founded  a  daily  mass  for 
tJ>e  »oul  of  the  donorO.  When  a  single  book  was  bequeathed  to  a 
friend  or  relation,  it  was  Beldam  without  many  restrictions  and  stipu- 
Utioos'.  If  any  person  gave  a  book  to  a  religious  house,  he  believed 
that  so  vaJuable  a  dooatina  merited  eternal  salvation,  and  he  oflered  it 
on  the  altar  with  great  ceremony.  Tiie  most  fonnidable  anathemas 
wen  peremptorily  denounced  against  those  who  should  dare  to  alienate 
a  hook  presented  to  the  cloister  or  library  of  a  religious  house.  The 
inior  and  convent  of  Rochester  declare,  that  they  will  every  year  pro- 
nounce the  irrevocahle  sentence  of  damnation  on  him  who  Ebnll  pur- 
loin or  conceal  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Physics,  or  even  ob- 
literate the  title*.  Sometimes  a  book  WM  given  to  a  mooaatery  ou 
condition  that  the  donor  should  have  the  use  of  it  during  his  life;  and 
sometimes  to  d  private  person,  with  the  reservation  that  he  who  re- 
ceives it  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  liis  bcnelactor'.  The  gift  of  ■ 
book  (o  Lincoln  cathedral,  by  bishop  Repingdon,  in  the  year  1+22, 
oocurs  in  this  fomi  and  under  these  curious  circumstances.  The  me- 
morial is  written  in  Latin,  with  the  bishop's  own  hand,  which  I  will 
^vn  in  English,  at  the  beginning  of  Peter's  Bbeviarv  of  the  Bible. 
'*  I  Philip  of  Itepyndon,  late  bishop  of  Lincoln,  give  this  book  called 
Prter  lie  Aureolis  to  the  new  library  to  be  buJIl  williin  the  oliureh  of 
Lincoln ;  reserving  the  use  and  ponseasion  of  it  to  Richard  Fryesby, 
clerk,  canon  and  prebendary  of  Milloun,  in  fee,  and  to  the  term  of  bis 
life ;  and  afterwards  to  be  given  up  and  rej^tored  to  the  said  library,  or 
the  keepers  of  the  some,  for  the  time  being,  faithfully  and  without  de- 
lay. Written  with  my  own  hand,  A.D.  1+22'."  When  a  book  was 
hongbt,  the  affair  was  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  was  customary  to 
(Membk  persons  of  consequence  and  character,  and  to  make  a  formal 
record  lli»t  they  were  present  on  this  occasion.  Among  tlie  royal  ma- 
aiwcripts,  in  the  book  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  on  arch- 
dcscua  of  Lincoln  has  left  this  entry''.  "  This  book  of  the  Sentences 
belonga  to  master  Roger,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which  be  bought  of 
GroSVtiy  the  chaplain,  brother  of  Henr}-  vicar  of  Northelkinglon,  iu 
Uie  prescDce  of  master  Robert  ds  Lee,  master  John  of  Lirling,  Richard 

*  lUd.  C  l». 

*  As  Ihoi  I  "  Df>  Hf  nrko  Morie  hwTiH 
vmt  ^  coDllngM  enm  preibyleniri :  aliter 
wit  Utor  demiui  Johuinu  Soijr.  (ic  quod 
mom  teniicur,  t«d  trtnwat  inter  cognaloi 
«■*•>,  ■)  Amibt  Iliqui  In'toli :  lio  sulcm, 
ah  lun  probrure  md  iliuni."  WHllen  at 
IW  Hid  o(  LMin  tliimilit4  on  lAc  Canticlti, 
MHS.  Reg.  5.  C  iU.  U.  Bril.  Miu. 

•  M5S.  R»g.  13  O.  ii. 

•  [Al  Ihe  cad  of*  MS.  of  ihe  Ooldni 
t.«g«nd  in  Mi.  Doufc'i  poHcoion  ii  lb? 
fnllowin^  tmjuMti  "Be  hil  nmembryd 
ihai  John  Burton  ciiiuu  and  mcrecc  of 
liondon,  Hii  Buie  o(  Ibi*  Ivfe  tin  ii 


1  Burton  hcqucllie  li 
■■      "oujler,   . 


boke  cailyd  Leginda 
Kawr]'n«  to  have  hit  and  la  occupyc  lo 
hir  owne  uic  and  at  hii  owne  liberie  du- 
lynge  hur  lyff,  aad  after  bur  deccue  to 
remtyne  to  the  prioreue  and  ibe  coieni 
or  HalyKellB  Tor  tT~niare,  ibey  to  pray  for 
the  laide  John  Burton  and  Johne  hli  irire 
and  ilie  cryiUne  loylci.  And  who  that 
let  tithe  the  execucioo  of  thit  h< 
the  la  ire  itandeth." — Piksic.] 

•  MSS.  Reg.  A  G.  fal,  iii.  Biil 

*  It  1»  In  LWla. 


.t  he 
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of  Luda,  clerk,  Richard  the  almoner,  the  said  Henry  the  vicar  and  bis 
clerk,  and  others :  and  the  said  archdeacon  gave  the  said  book  to  God 
and  saint  Oswald,  and  to  Peter  abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  convent  of 
Harden*^/*    The  disputed  property  of  a  book  oflen  occasioned  the 
most  violent  altercations.    Many  claims  appear  to  have  been  made  to  a 
manuscript  of  Matthew  Paris  belonging  to  the  last-mentioned  library ; 
in  which  John  Russell,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  thus  conditionally  defends  or 
explains  his  right  of  possession.    '^  If  this  book  can  be  proved  to  be  or 
to  have  been  die  property  of  the  exempt  monastery  of  Saint  Alban  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  I  declare  this  to  be  my  mind,  that,  in  that  case, 
I  use  it  at  present  as  a  loan  under  favour  of  those  monks  who  belong 
to  the  said  monastery.    Od^erwise,  according  to  the  condition  under 
which  this  book  came  into  my  possession,  I  will  that  it  shall  belong  to 
the  college  of  the  blessed  Winchester  Mary  at  Oxford,  of  tlie  founda- 
tion of  William  W^ykhaui.     WVitteh  with  my  own  hand  at  Bukdeoe, 
1  Jun.  A.D.  1488.  Jo.  Lincoln.    Whoever  shall  obliterate  or  destroj 
this  writing,  let  him  be  anathema  V    About  the  year  1225,  Roger  de 
Insula,  dean  of  York,  gave  several  Latin  bibles  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, with  a  condition  that  the  students  who  perused  them  should  de- 
posit a  cautionary  pledge  y.     The  library  of  that  university,  before  the 
year  1300,  consisted  only  of  a  few  tracts,  chained  or  kept  in  chests  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church*.    In  the  year  13279  the  scholars  and 
citizens  of  Oxford  assaulted  and  entirely  pillaged  the  opulent  Benedic- 
tine abbey  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Abingdon.     Among  the  boob 
they  found  there,  were  one  hundred  psalters,  as  many  grayles,  and  fortr 
missals,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  choir  of  the  church :  but 
besides  these,  there  were  only  twenty-two  codices,  which  I  interpret 
books  on  common  subjects \    And  although  the  invention  of  paper,  at 


•  [Correct  thus :  •*  Peter  de  Barton  ab- 
bot, and  the  convent  of  Bardeney." — M.] 

''OB.  ix.  1. 

'  Written  in  Latin.  Cod.  MSS.  Reg.  14  C. 
vii.  2.  fol.  In  this  manuscript  is  written 
by  Matthew  Paris  in  liis  own  hand,  Huhc 
Librum  dedit  frater  Matthaeus  Pariiien- 
sis — Perhaps,  Deo  et  ecclcsia  S.  Albani, 
since  erased.    1 

y  Wood,  Hist.  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  ii.  48. 
col.  1.  It  was  common  to  lend  money  on 
the  deposit  of  a  book.  There  were  pub- 
lic chestA  in  the  universities,  and  perhaps 
some  other  places,  for  receiving  the  books 
so  deposited :  many  of  which  still  remain, 
with  an  insertion  in  the  blank  pages,  con- 
taining  the  conditions  of  the  pledge.  I 
will  throw  together  a  few  instances  in  this 
note.  In  Peter  Comestor's  Scholastical 
History,  *'  Cautio  Thomae  Wybaurn  ex- 
cepta  in  Cista  de  Chichele,  A.D.  1468, 
20  die  mens.  August!.  Et  est  liber  M. 
Petri,  &c.  Kt  jacet  pro  xxvi«.  viiic^." 
Mus.  Brit.  MSS.  Keg.  2  C.  fol.  i.     In  a 


Psalter  cum  glossa,  ''A.D.  1326,  Iste  Li- 
ber impignoratur  Mag.  Jacobo  de  Ispanit 
canonico  8.  Pauli  London,  per  firatmn  Wil- 
lielmum  de  Rokesle  de  ordine  et  coomtn 
Prasdicatorum  Londonie,  pro  xxs.  qnem 
idem  frater  Willielmus  recepit  mutuo  de 
predicto  Jacobo  ad  opus  predict!  conventoii 
solvendos  in  quindena  S.  Michaeiis  proi- 
ime  Ventura.  CondotuUur  quia  panfer" 
Ibid.  3  E.  vii.  fol.  In  Bernard's  Homctiei 
on  the  Canticles,  <*  Cautio  Thome  Myllyaf 
imposita  ciste  de  Rodbury,  10  die  Decenb. 
A.D.  1491.  Et  jacet  pro  xz«.'*  lbid.6C. 
ix.  These  pledges,  among  other  parti- 
culurs,  show  the  prices  of  books  in  die 
middle  ages,  a  topic  which  I  shall  tonck 
upon  below. 

[There  are  many  similar  iostanccs  rt- 
corded  in  Raine*sCatal<^veoflheMSS.in 
the  Cathedral  library  at  Durham.—- M.] 

*  Registr.  Univ.  Oxon.  C.  64  a. 

*  Wood,  Hist,  ut  supr.  i.  163.  cd.  L 
Lelund  mentions  this  library,  but  it  is  jittt 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  monattery* 
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the  Huen  of  the  eleventh  ccnturj',  contribuleil  to  multiply  manuscripts, 
anil  ri>niipi]uently  to  facilitate  knowledge,  yet  even  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  our  I Irnry  the  Sixth,  1  have  riiaco^ered  the  I'ollowing  remarkable  in- 
itUtui'e  of  tlic  inconveniences  and  Jnipedinienls  to  study  which  must 
liuTi;  bfcn  produceil  by  a  scarcity  of  books.  It  is  in  the  statutes  of 
St.  Mary's  college  at  Oxford,  founded  as  a  seminary  to  Oseney  abbey 
iu  the  year  1 446.  "  Let  no  scholar  occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above 
one  hour,  nr  two  hours  at  most;  so  that  others  shall  l>e  hindered  from 
Ihe  use  of  the  same''."  The  famous  library  established  in  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  by  that  munificent  patron  of  literature  Humphrey  duke 
'■f  Gloucester  contained  only  six  hundred  volumes'.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  only  four  classics  in 
(In-  royal  library  at  Paris.  These  were  one  copy  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lu- 
I'iiii.  and  Boethius.  The  rest  were  chiefly  books  of  devotion,  which 
included  but  few  of  the  fathers;  many  treatises  of  astrology,  geomancy, 
''hiromancy,  and  medicine,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  translated 
rriio  Latin  or  French ;  pandects,  chronicles,  and  romances.  This  col- 
.1  I'lion  was  principally  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  wjio  began  his  reign 
II  [:tti5.  This  monarch  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and  it  was 
ihi'  faiihion  to  send  him  presents  of  books  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
duDi  of  France.  These  hu  ordered  to  be  elegantly  transcribed,  nnil 
rittbly  illuminated ;  and  he  placed  tlicm  in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  from 
thence  called  la  loure  de  la  lihraire.  The  whole  consisted  of  nine  liun- 
Eylied  volumes.     They  were  deposited  in  three  chambers;  which,  on 

■I^M^nei 


*  bibtiolheFB;"    Scri 

tl38.  Sec  ilw  J.  Twyne,  Ct 
b.  .Mbloiiic^  lib.  ii.  p.  130.  edit.  i.onci.  oiDer  nionuteric 
IS90.  I  have  mcntiuned  (he  lilirariFs  uf  Ihai  king't  librsi 
nuDj  idonulchu  below.  See  >1m>  nhat  tJcript.  Brit.  Eti 
!•  Old  uT  Ihe  UbTBriei  or  ibc  MendicHDl  Reg.  I  A.  itiii. 
Prian.ScFLix.tDl.ti.  p,89.  Thai  of  Grey  tion  I  will  ob«rv 
Friart  in  London  wu  filled  Mith  booki  iI  dral  librariei  ofti 
ihpeMtorH>el>undreduidfifty.*iipaundi  church  of  Weill  i 
Id  the  jm  I13S.  Leiind,  Coll.  i.  109.  In  «u  built  about 
t'lr  yui  1483,  ihe  library  of  the  nbbey  tained  Iwenty-ttT 
•:  t-ticMler  caatained  tight  hufe  ttnlli  Lcland,  Cull.  i.  p 
-Ni.bwttetUled  with  books.  Gul.  Cha-  belUi 
If.  RtniaU.  Libror.  el  Jocol.  oniniinn  in       quite 

■  iiiiiut.  H.  Mar.  de  pcalii  prope  Lecn- 

<m.  MSS.  Bibl.-BDdl.  Uud.  I.  75.  ful. 
■-nibT.  8e«  C  1S9.  There  ii  an  account 
')ie  library  of  Dover  priory,  [compiled 
.  .  13AU.— M,]  van.  Bibl,  Bodl.  Arch.  B. 
.:  1.  LcUnJ  ttyi,  thai  the  library  of  Nor- 
rlcb  priory  «u  "  boai«  rererli»inia  li- 
bria."    Script  BiiL  p.  247.     See  aUo  Le- 

(aninbuiy,   ibid.  p.  390.      (lonceniInK       viiu  ei  tludio  >. 

■  Mcli,  eacDpare  LUitr  TbBn»  SpTnlli  dt       Marie  pro  Otei 

"iHh   S.   iiagtulM  Canluarlir.  MSS.       MSS.  RaHlini. 
<.'.  C.  0>an.   I9j. :  and  Bibl.  Cotlun.  *  Wood,  ubi  i 

k  iui.  Q-t  ti.  4.i   aud  Lclnnd, 


Henry  the  Ejgbtli,  n 
itity  uf  toliiJible  ma 
lumiii't  Canterbury  a 


ELiTANUa;  and  M8S. 

PoTtbeMkeofeoDuei:- 

^utar  canoni,  thai  ol  the 

a>  inosl  magnificent:  i[ 

he  year  UIO,  and  con- 

window)  on  either  tide. 

109,  in  which  ilale,  I 

preient.    Nor  it  it 

quite  loreigQ  to  tfie  sunjecl  oflhii  note  to 

add,  thai  king  Henry  ihe  Sixth  intended  a 

library  at  Eton  college,  Gfly-Cwo  feec  long, 

and  ivtenty-four  broad;  and  another  at 

King't  college  in  Cambridge  of  Ihe  Mine 

breadth,  bul  one  hundred  and  two  feel  in 

length.    £«  Teium.  dal.  iH,  Mar.  1447. 

^   "Nullui  Dccupet  unum  libruni,  tel 


Elcri  leirabnolur 
I,"  Siamt.  Coll.  J 
De  Llbroria.  I.  i 
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this  occasion,  were  wainscoted  with  Irish  oak,  and  ceiled  with  cypress 
curiously  carved.     The  windows  were  of  painted  glass,  fenced  with 
iron  bat's  and  copper  wire.   The  English  became  masters  of  P&ris  in  the 
year  1425;  on  which  event  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  sent 
his  whole  library,  then  consisting  of  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three 
volumes,  and  valued  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
iivres,  into  England ;  where  perha]>s  they  became  the  ground-work  of 
duke  Humphrey *s  library  just  mentioned^.     Even  so  late  as  the  year 
1471,  when  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  borrowed  the  works  of  the 
Arabian  physician  Rhasis,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Pkris,  he  not 
only  deposited  by  way  of  pledge  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but  was 
obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  in  a  deed*, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  return  it  under  a  considerable  forfeiture'. 
Tlie  excessive  prices  of  books  in  the  middle  ages  afford  numerous  and 
curious  proofs.     I  will  mention  a  few  only.    In  the  year  1174,  Walter 
prior  of  St.  Swithin's  at  M' inehester,  afterwards  elected  abbot  of  West- 
minster, a  writer  in  Latin  of  the  lives  of  the  bishops  who  were  his  pa- 
trons^, purchased  of  the  canons  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  Bede's 
Homilies  and  Saint  Austin*s  Psalter,  for  twelve  measures  of  barley,  and 
a  pall  on  which  was  embroidered  in  silver  the  history  of  Saint  Birinus 
converting  a  Saxon  king^.     Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  there  is  Comestor*s  Scholastic  History  in  French; 
which,  as  it  is  recorded  in  a  blank  page  at  the  beginning,  was  taken 
from  the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers ;  and  being  purchased 
by  William  Montague  earl  of  Salisbury  for  one  hundred  mars,  was 
ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  last  will  of  his  countess  Elizabeth  for  forty 
livrcs*.     About  the  year  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of  Meun's  Romak  de 


'  Sec  M.  Boivin,  Mem.  Lit.  ii.  p.  747. 
4 to. ;  who  says,  that  the  regent  presented 
to  his  brother-in'law  Humphrey  duke  of 
Gloucester  a  rich  copy  of  a  translation  of 
Livy  into  French,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  France. 

"  See  [Richard  of]  Bury*8  PhUohiblon, 
mentioned  at  large  below.  De  modo  com- 
municandi  ttudetitibut  libros  nottros,  cap. 
xix. 

'  Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  vol.  i. 
p.  281.  edit.  8vo. 

*  William  Giffard  and  Henry  de  Blois, 
bishops  of  Winchester. 

**  Registr.  Priorat.  S.  S within.  Winton. 
ut  supr.  MS.  quatem.  .  .  "  Pro  duodecim 
mens,  (or  mod.)  ordei,  et  una  palla  brus- 
data  in  argento  cum  historia  sancti  Birini 
convcrtentis  ad  (idem  KyncgyUum  regem 
Gewyseorum ;  necnonOswaldi  regis  North- 
umbranorum  suscipientis  de  fonte  Kyne- 
gylsum."  Gewyseorum  is  the  West  Sax- 
ons. This  history,  with  others  of  Saint 
Birinus,  is  represented  on  the  ancient  font 
of  Norman  workmanship  in  Winchester 


cathedral,  on  the  windows  of  the  abbej* 
church  of  Dorchester  near  Oxford,  sad 
in  the  western  front  and  windows  of  Lin- 
coln cathedral ;  with  all  which  chardMi 
Birinus  was  connected.  He  was  buried  is 
that  of  Dorchester,  WharL  Angl.  Sacr.  L 
190 :  and  in  Bever's  manuscriptChronid^ 
or  his  Continuator,  cited  below,  it  is  wA, 
that  a  marble  cenotaph  of  marreUooi 
sculpture  was  constructed  over  his  gnn 
in  Dorchester  church  about  the  year  13ft. 
I  find  no  mention  of  this  monument  iniay 
other  writer.  Bever.  Chron.  MSS.  CoU. 
Trin.  Oxon.  Num.  x.  C  66. 

>  MSS.  19  D.  ii.  La  Bible  Hptiorwa, 
ou  Les  Histories  escoUutrts.  The  Ina- 
script  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thii 
is  the  entry:  "Cest  livre  fust  prls  one  k 
roy  de  France  a  la  bataille  de  Peyten:  et 
le  bon  counte  de  Saresbirs  WiUiam  Mob- 
tagu  la  achata  pur  cent  mars,  et  le  dona* 
sa  compaigne  Elisabeth  la  bone  countesKi 
que  dieux  assoile. — Le  quele  lyvre  le  dite 
countcsse  assigna  a  ses  executonis  de  ^ 
rcndre  pur  xl.  Hvrct,' 
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LA  lioss.  was  sold  before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  forty  crowns  or 
thirt}'-three  pounds  six  and  six-pence^.     But  in  pursuit  of  these  anec- 
^     dotef,  I  am  imperceptibly  seduced  into  later  periods,  or  rather  ain  de- 
riatiiig  from  my  subject. 

After  the  calamities  which  the  state  of  literature  sustained  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  incursions  of  the  northern  nations,  the  first  restorers 
of  the  ancient  philosophical  sciences  in  Europe,  the  study  of  which,  by 
opening  the  faculties  and  extending  the  views  of  mankind,  gradually 
led  the  way  to  other  parts  of  learning,  were  the  Arabians.     In   the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  this  wonderful  people,  ccjually  famous 
for  their  conquests  and  tlieir  love  of  letters,  in  ravaging  the  Asiatic 
proFinces  found  many  Greek   books>  which  they  read  with  infinite 
avidity :  and  such  was  the  gratification  they  received  from  this  fortu- 
nate acquisition,  and  so  powerfully  their  curiosity  was  excited  to  make 
further  discoveries  in  this  new  field  of  knowledge,  that  they  requested 
their  caliphs  to  procure  from  the  emperor  at  Constantino])le  the  best 
Greek  writers.     These  they  carefully  translated  into  Ambic^.     But 
every  part  of  the  Grecian  literature  did  not  equally  gratify  their  taste. 
The  Greek  poetry  they  rejected,  because  it  inculcated  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  which  were  inconsistent  with  their  religion  :    or  perhaps  it 
was  too  cold  and  too  correct  for  their  extravagant  and  romantic  con- 
ceptions'.    Of  the  Greek  history  they  made  no  use,  because  it  recorded 


1  It  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Ames,  au- 
thor of  the  Typographical  Antiquities.  In 
«  blank  leaf  was  written,  "Cest  lyvir  cost 
a  p«Jas  du  Parys  quaraiite  corones  d'  or 
san*  mentyr."     I  have  observed  in  an- 
other place,  that  in  the  year  1430,  Nicho- 
las de  Lyra  was  transcribed  at  the  expense 
of  one  hundred  marcs.     Sect.  ix.  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.     1  add  here  the  valuation  of  books 
bequeathed  to  Merton  college  at  Oxford, 
before  the  year  1300.    A  Scholastical  Hi- 
story, 20s.     A  Concordantia,  10«.     The 
four  greater  Prophets,  with  glosses,  5s. 
Liber  Anaelmi  cum  quoestionibus  Thomas 
de    Malo,   12s.     Quodlibctse  H.  Ganda- 
vensis  et  S.  Thorns  Aquinatis,  10s.     A 
Psalter  with  glosses,  10s.     Saint  Austin 
on  Genesis,  10s.     MS.  Hist,  of  Merton 
College,  by  A.  Wood.  Bibl.   Bodl.  Cod. 
Rawlins.     I  could  add  a  variety  of  other 
instances.    The  curious  reader  who  seeks 
further  information  on  tliis  small  yet  not 
unentertaining  branch  of  literary  history, 
is  referred  to  Oabr.  Naud.  Addit.  k  V  HisU 
de  Louyi  XL  par  Comines.  edit.  Fresn. 
torn.  iv.  281,  &C. 

^  See  Abul&rag.  per  Pocock,  Dynast, 
p.  160.  Greek  was  a  familiar  language 
to  the  Arabians.  The  accounts  of  the 
caliph's  treasury  were  always  written  in 
Greek  till  the  year  of  Christ  715.  They 
were  then  ordered  to  he  drawn  in  Arabia. 


Many  proofs  of  this  might  be  mentioned. 
Greek  was  a  familiar  language  in  Ma- 
homet's household.  Zaid,  one  of  Ma- 
homet's secretaries,  to  whom  he  dictated 
the  Koran,  was  a  perfect  master  of 
Greek.  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  144,  145. 
The  Arabic  gold  coins  were  always  in- 
scribed with  Greek  legends  till  about  the 
year  700. 

'  Vet  it  appears  from  many  of  their 
fictions,  that  some  of  the  Greek  poets  were 
not  unfamiliar  among  them,  perhaps  long 
before  the  period  assigned  in  the  text. 
Theophilus  Edessenus,  a  Maronite,  by 
profession  an  astronomer,  translated  Ho- 
mer into  Syriac  about  the  year  770.  Theo- 
phan.  Chronogr.  p.  376.  Abulfarag.  ut 
supr.  p.  217.  Keinesius,  in  his  very  cu- 
rioiis  account  of  the  manuscript  collection 
of  Greek  chemists  in  the  library  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  relates  that  soon  after  the  year 
750,  the  Arabians  translated  Homer  and 
Pindar  amongst  other  Greek  books. 
Ernest.  Salom.  Cyprian.  Catal.  Codd. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Gothan.  pp.  71.  H7.  Apud 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xii.  p.  753.  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers were  their  objects.  Compare  Eu- 
seb.  Renaudot  de  Barb.  Aristotel.  Ver- 
sionib.  apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xii.  pp.  252. 
258. 
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evcDts  which  preceded  their  prophet  Mahomet.     Accustomed  to  a  de- 
spotic empire,  they  neglected  the  political  systems  of  the  Greeks,  which 
tauglit  republican  freedom.     For  the  same  reasons  they  despised  the 
eloquence  of  the  Athenian  orators.     The  Greek  ethics  were  superseded 
by  their  Alcoran,  and  on  this  account  they  did  not  study  the  works  of 
Plato"".     Therefore  no  other  Greek  books  engaged  their  attention  but 
those  which  treated  of  mathematical,  metaphysical,  and  physical  know- 
ledge.    Mathematics  coincided  with  their  natural  turn  to  astronomy 
and  arithmetic.     Metaphysics,  or  logic,  suited  their  speculative  gcniiu, 
their  love  of  tracing  intricate  and  abstracted  truths,  and  their  ambition 
of  being  admired  for  difficult  and  remote  researches.    Physics,  in  which 
I  include  medicine,  assisted  the  chemical  experiments  to  which  they 
were  so  much  addicted";  and  medicine,  while  it  was  connected  with 
cliemistry  and  botany,  was  a  practical  art  of  immediate  utility®.    Hence 
they  studied  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates  with  unremitted  ardour 
and  assiduity  :  they  translated  their  writings  into  the  Arabic  tongue', 
and  by  degrees  illustrated  them  wilh  voluminous  commentaries^  These 


"^  Yet  Reinesiufl  says,  that  about  the 
year  750  they  translated  Plato  into  Ara- 
bic, together  with  the  works  of  8t.  Austin, 
Ambrose,  Jeroin,  Leo,  and  Gregory  the 
Great.  LM)i  supr.  p.  2G0.  Leo  Africanus 
mentions  among  the  works  of  Averroes, 
Ejcjwsifiones  lieipubllag  Platotiis.  But 
he  died  so  late  as  the  year  1206.  De  Med. 
ct  Philosoph.  Arab.  cap.  xx. 

"  The  earliest  Arab  chemist,  whose 
writings  are  now  extant,  was  Jeber.  He 
is  about  the  seventh  century.  His  book, 
called  by  Golius,  his  Latin  translator. 
Lapis  Phiiosophontm,  was  written  fir;»t  in 
Greek,  and  oAcrwards  translated  by  its 
author  into  Arabic:  for  Jeber  was  ori- 
ginally a  Greek  and  a  Christian,  and  af- 
terwards went  into  Asia,  and  embraced 
Mahoroetisra.  Sec  Leo  African,  lib.  iii. 
c.  1 06.  The  learned  Bocrhaave  asserts, 
that  many  of  Jeber's  experiments  are 
verified  by  present  practice,  and  that  se- 
veral of  them  have  been  revived  as  mo- 
dem discoveries.  Bocrhaave  adds,  that 
except  the  fancies  about  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  exactness  of  Jeber's  operations 
is  surprising.  Hist.  Chemistr.  pp.  14,  15. 
Lond.1727. 

°  Their  learning,  but  especially  their 
medical  knowledge,  flourished  most  in 
Salerno,  a  city  of  Italy,  where  it  formed 
the  famous  Schola  Salernitana,  The 
little  book  of  medical  precepts  in  leonine 
heroics,  which  bears  the  name  of  that 
school,  is  well  known.  This  system  was 
composed  at  the  desire  of  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  William  the  Conqueror's  son  ; 
who  returning  from  Jerusalem  in  one  of 
the  cru5adeS|  and  having  heard  of  the 


fame  of  those  Salemitan  physicians,  ap- 
plied to  them  for  the  cure  of  a  wound 
made  by  a  poisoned  arrow.    It  was  written 
not  only  in  verse,  but  in  rhyming  vene, 
that  the  prince  might  more  easily  retain 
the  rules  in  his  memory.     It  was  pub- 
lished 1 100.     The  a\tthor's  name  is  Gio- 
vanni di  Milano,  a  celebrated  SalemitSD 
physician.     The  monks  of  Caisino,  here- 
after   mentioned,  much    Improved  this 
study.     See  Chron.  Casain.  L  iiL  cZi. 
Medicine  was  at  first  practised  by  the 
monks  or  the  clergy,  who  adopted  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  Arabian  learning.    See  P. 
Diac.  De  Vir.  illustr.  cap.  xiii.  et  ibid.  NoL 
Mar.     See  also  Ab.  de  Nuce  ad  Chm. 
Cassin.    1.  i.   c.  0.    and    Leon.  Oslieu. 
Chron.  1.  iii.  c.  7.     See  Sect  zvii.  vol.  u. 
p.  204.  infr. 

^  Compare  Renaudot,  ubi  rapr.  p.  S5S. 

*  Their  caliph  Al-manun  wu  a  sin- 
gular encourager  of  these  translatio«> 
He  was  a  great  master  of  the  speculative 
sciences ;  and  for  hit  better  informatioa  in 
them,  invited  learned  men  from  all  paiti 
of  the  world  to  Bagdad.  He  favoured  the 
learned  of  every  religion ;  and  in  retnni 
they  made  him  presents  of  their  works, 
collected  from  the  choicest  pieces  of 
Eastern  literature,  whether  of  Indisnsi 
Jews,  Magians,  or  oriental  CbrisUaas. 
He  expended  immense  sums  in  purchiMnf 
valuable  books  written  in  Hebrew,  SyriaCi 
and  Greek,  that  they  might  be  translated 
into  Arabic.  Many  Greek  treatises  sf 
medicine  were  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage by  his  orders.  He  hired  the  moft 
learned  per&oiis  from  all  qnarten  of  hii 
vast  dominions  to  moke  theae  tnnslitioai. 
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Anihic  tnuuIatioDs  of  the  Greek  pliilosopliers  produced  nev  trentisps  of 
Hieir  owij,  particularly  in  meiiicine  ami  metaphysics.  They  continued 
to  extend  thfir  conquests,  and  their  frequent  ineureions  into  Europe 
before  and  aAer  the  ninth  century,  and  their  absolute  establislinitnt  in 
Spain,  imported  the  rudimitnta  of  useful  knowledge  into  nations  in- 
volved in  tlie  grossest  ignorance,  and  unpossessed  of  the  mrans  of 
ioHtructioD.  They  founded  universities  in  many  cities  of  Spain  and 
Africa'.  They  brought  vith  them  their  boob',  which  Charlemagne, 
emperor  of  France  and  Germany,  commanded  to  be  translated  from 
Arabic  into  Latin*;  and  which,  by  the  care  and  encouragement  of  that 
'I'loral  prince,  being  quickly  disseminated  over  his  extensive  dominions, 
-  m  bi-canie  familiar  to  the  western  world.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find 
ur  early  Latin  authors  of  the  dark  nge-s  chiefly  employed  in  writing 
•iLius  of  the  most  abstnisc  sciences :  and  from  these  beginnings  the 
\  I  iototelic  philosophy  acquired  such  establishment  and  authority,  that 
irifui  long  prescription  it  remains  to  this  day  the  sacred  and  uncontro- 
verted  doctrine  of  our  schooU'.     From  this  fountmn  the  infatuations  of 

Mangmlrbraied  ulmnnmrri  Haiimlicd  in        a  principle  of  jenluiuy,  ■.ddIiI  not  tuBtr 
hiirciitiii  aiitl  he  will  bMutelf  fameil  [oihii       the  applicalian  to  rex^h  the  emperor,  anil 
Tblt  wu  about  the       it  did  nut  l*ke  effttt     Bibliolh.  Oticnial. 
p.  978.  col.  a. 

'  "       '■- -"       "■  ■    Bccl.   Sue.  ii. 


about  the 

ir  of  Chiiii  B2D.    Sec  Leo  Arrlcan.  de 

Mill.  DtPhiLAnb.  up.  i.    AMifukin.pp. 
Ii'>,  110.  EdIjcIi.  pp.  134,  iSi. 

A  curioiu  nrciimiUince  of  the  envy  with 
which  the  Creek)  *(  ConilBntinople  Ireiil- 
nllhwsrowinttphiloiDphyDrtheAnbiBni, 

hMitng  o(  Dn«  Leo  an  eicelleiK  malhe- 
maiicun  al  ConMjntinople,  wrote  lo  the 
inling  Ihil  Lro  might  be 


tect.  ii.  lit.  Gg.  According  (. 
Htilcrj  of  orif  nUl  hlilory,  the  A™bi»nj 
had  made  gmt  advancei  on  ihe  coatu 
commxinicating  with  Spain,  I  meitn  in 
Africa,  about  Ihe  year  at  Christ  603. 
and  they  became  aclually  mailers  of 
Spain  iUeir  in  the  yea    """      


■rtile  In  hii  don 


Vai 


KJcnoc,     The  emperor,  by  ihii   mrani 

'   '      made  acquiiinled  with  Leo'i  m«rir, 

*beila>eiiMil,in  vhich  he  appointed 

•  piaremw.  Tor  the  ulie  of  a  speciuni 

nc     The  caliph  lent  a  lecond  time  to 

I  «>pen)r.  entrenting  (hit  Leo  might 

H«  "ith  him  fur  a  ihort  lime  only ; 

vlng  likcMite  a  larfle  lum  of  money, 

.iMrmaaf  Idling  peace  and  alliance: 

i  ■■tueh  Ibe  emperor  immediately  ere. 

'  4  Lao  blihop  of  Tlitiulunica.  Cedrcn. 

ILCoMp.  S4S.  >ei|.     Heibelul  aba  re- 

g*,  that  Ihe  aame  caliph,  no  aniierial 

■  Ma  aaarch  alter  (irtek  bouki,  pro- 

a  nipy  of  Apollaniui  Pergieui  the 

natlcian.     But  ihii  copyconlained 

I   Iwakt.     In    the  mean    lime, 

K  by  the  tmrodiictioa  Ihat  the  whole 

i  or  eight  bouki.  and    ihal   Ihe 

bnok  wai  Ihe  TuundatiaD   of  ihe 

RM,  and  bang  informaJ  lhal  there  "•»  a 

mplrle  copy  ii    ' 


p.  168.  I 


. 1759. 
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.lis.  he  applied  la  him  fui  a 


within  liily  yean  after  Mahamet'i  death, 
and  in  Ihe  teTenlh  century,  together  with 
atmoit  all  Aiia  and  Africa.  Only  part  at 
Qieece  and  ihe  leiaer  Alia  then  remained 
to  the  Grecian  empire  al  Cunttantinople. 
Conring.  DeScripU&e.  Comment,  p.  101. 
ediL  WratisL  I71T.  See  alio  L'niv.Hi.l. 
ut  tupr. 

'Cuipininn.  deCKtaiib.  p.  4IB. 

*  Tet  it  mud  nul  be  r«gDi.  that  !ti. 
Aiulin  had  irautlaied  part  of  Ariilotle'i 
logic  from  Ihe  original  Greek  into  Latin 
before  the  fifth  eeatuty ;  and  lhal  ilie 
peripatetic  philosophy  must>  have  been 
partly  known  to  Ihe  •leilem  acholiuifnini 
(he  writing!  nod  Iranilaliona  of  Boethini, 
who  llouriibed  about  the  year  ^20,  A1- 
cuine,  Charlemngne'a  mailer,  commendi 
SI.Au>lin'ibookDr'>r«<f(W>iiei>(i(,  which 
ho  calli,  Ztrerai  JVafiirw  ffriu.  Rag. 
Bacon,  elt  Util  Seitsl.  cap.  lit.  8re 
al»  1^.  Maj.  An  ingcuioui  and  learned 
wiiter,already  quoted, affirms,  thai  in  Iha 
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astrology  took  possession  of  the  middle  ages,  and  were  continued  even 
to  modem  times.     To  the  peculiar  genius  of  this  people  it  is  owingt 
that  chemistry  became  blended  with  so  many  extravagance8»  obscured 
with  unintelligible  jargon,  and  filled  with  fantastic  notions,  mysterioos 
pretensions,  and  superstitious  operations.     And  it  is  easy  to  concdve^ 
that  among  these  visionary  philosophers,  so  fertile  in  speculation,  logic 
and  metaphysics  contracted  much  of  that  refinement  and  perplexity 
which  for  so  many  centuries  exercised  the  genius  of  profound  reasonen 
and  captious  disputants,  and  so  long  obstructed  the  progress  of  tme 
knowledge.    It  may  perhaps  be  regretted  in  the  mean  time,  that  this 
predilection  of  the  Arabian  scholars  for  philosophic  inquiries  prevented 
them  from  importing  into  Europe  a  literature  of  another  kind.    Bat 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  would  not  have  been  polished  by  the  hi- 
story, poetry,  and  oratory  of  the  Greeks.     Although  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  solid  truths  of  many  parts  of  science,  they  are  unprepared 
to  be  impressed  with  ideas  of  elegance,  and  to  relish  works  of  taste. 
Men  must  be  instructed  before  they  can  be  refined ;  and,  in  the  gra- 
dations of  knowledge,  polite  literature  does  not  take  place  till  some 
progress  has  first  been  made  in  philosophy.     Yet  it  is  at  the  same  time 
probable,  that  the  Arabians,  among  their  literary  stores,  brought  into 
Spain  and  Italy  many  Greek  authors  not  of  the  scientific  species^;  and 
that  the  migration  of  this  people  into  the  western  world,  while  it  proved 
the  fortunate  instrument  of  introducing  into  Europe  some  of  the  Greek 
classics  at  a  very  early  period,  was  moreover  a  means  of  preserving 
those  genuine  models  of  composition,  and  of  transmitting  them  to  the 


Greek  scholars  who  made  translations  of 
Aristotle,  which  were  in  use  below  the 
year  1100.  I  will  not  believe  that  any 
Europeans,  properly  so  called,  were  com- 
petently skilled  in  Greek  for  this  purpose 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ;  nor,  if  they 
were,  is  it  likely  that  of  themselves  they 
should  have  turned  their  thoughts  to 
Aristotle's  philosophy.  Uijless  by  viri 
Grace  docti  this  writer  means  the  learned 
Arabs  of  Spain,  which  does  not  appear 
from  his  context.  Sec  Euseb.  Renaudot, 
ut  supr.  p.  247. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgot,  that  they  trans- 
lated Aristotle's  Poetics.  There  is  extant 
"  Avcrroys  Summa  in  Aristotelis  poetriam 
ex  Arabico  sermone  in  Latinum  traducta 
ab  Hermano  Alemanno :  Proemittitur  de- 
terminatio  Ibinrosdin  in  poetria  Aristo- 
telis.  Venet  1515."  There  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Poetics  into  Arabic  by  Abou 
Muschar  Mctta,  entitled  Ahotica.  See 
Herbel.  Bibl.  Oriental,  p.  18.  col. a.  p.  971 
b.  p.  40.  col.  2.  p.  337.  col.  2.  Farabi, 
who  studied  at  Bagdad  about  the  year 
930,  one  of  the  translators  of  Aristotle's 
Analytics,  wrote  sixty  books  on  that  phi- 
losopher's Rhetoric;    declaring  that   he 


had  read  it  over  two  hundred  times,  and 
yet  was  equally  desirous  of  reading  ic 
again.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xiii.  865.  Her- 
belot  mentions  Aristotle's  Morals,  trav- 
lated  by  Honain,  Bibl.  Oriental,  p.  963  a. 
See  also  p.  971  a.  973.  p.  974  b.  Com- 
pare Moshcim,  Hict  ch.  i.  pp.  217.  28S. 
note  C.  p.  2.  ch.  1.  Averroyi  alio  pa- 
raphrased Aristotle's  Rhetoric.  There 
are  also  translations  into  Arabic  of  Ari- 
stotle's Analytics  and  his  treatise  of  Inter- 
pretation. The  first  they  called  Analuthkni 
and  the  second,  Uarl  ArmenioM,  But  Ari- 
stotle's logic,  metaphysics,  and  phyiici 
pleased  them  most ;  particulariy  the  eigbt 
books  of  his  physics,  which  exhibit  a  ge* 
neral  view  of  that  science.  Some  of  ov 
countrymen  were  translators  of  these 
Arabic  books  into  Latin.  Athefaurd,  a 
monk  of  Bath,  translated  the  Arabic 
Euclid  into  Latin,  about  1000.  Lebnd. 
Script.  Brit.  p.  200.  There  are  tome  ma- 
nuscripts of  it  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
elsewhere;  but  the  most  beautiful  and 
elegant  copy  I  have  seen  is  on  vellum,  in 
Trinity  college  library  at  Oxford.  Cod' 
MSS.  Num.  10. 
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pn>«ent  gennnition'.  It  is  certain,  that  about  tht-  close  ol'  the  ninth 
ctatuty,  polit«  letters,  together  with  the  sciences,  began  in  some  degree 
lo  iie  atudied  in  Italy.  I-'mnce,  and  Gennany.  Charlemagne,  whose 
munificence  and  activity  in  prupagating  the  Arabian  literature  has 
already  been  mentioned,  founded  t)ke  universities  of  Bononia,  Pavia, 
I'arJA,  and  Oanaburgh.  Charles  the  Bald  seconded  the  salutary  endea- 
vours of  Charlemagne.  Lutliuire,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  erected 
KhioolB  in  the  eight  principal  cities  of  Italy'.  The  number  of  monas- 
terlea  uid  collegiate  churches  in  those  countries  was  daily  increasing*; 
in  which  the  youth,  as  a  preparation  to  the  study  of  tlie  sacred  scrip- 
lures,  were  esercised  in  reading  profane  authors  together  with  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  and  habituated  to  a  Latin  style.  The 
monks  of  Cas.'iiiio  in  Italy  were  distinguished  before  the  year  lUOO,  not 
only  for  their  knowledge  uf  tlie  sciences,  but  tlieir  attention  to  polite 
lennting,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics  Their  learned  abbot 
Dusiderius  collected  the  best  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This 
fntemity  not  only  composed  learned  treatises  in  music,  logic,  astro* 
luiiny,  and  tlie  Vltruvian  architecture,  but  likewise  employed  a  portion 
of  their  tinie  in  transcribing  Tacitus^  Jomaudea,  Joaephiis,  Ovid's 
Fasti,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Donatus  tlie  grammarian,  Virgil,  Theocritus,  and 
Homer'. 


*  Str  wlitt  I  bsre  said  eanreriilng  the 
detlmrliDn  oT  miny  Cieck  cliuio  at 
Canriantinoplt  In  the  Preface  to  Tbeo- 
oitHfc  Oion.  ITTO.  lom.  i.  Ptf&L  p.  liv. 
.T,  To  ■■hich  I  will  add,  lh»i  10  early 
M  eha  tmnb  cenmry,  the  Chriiilan  prieiti 
itM  na  iniall  ii^nry  la  ancienl  lileialurr, 
by  prahibi ling  and  diicauraging  thculudy 
uf  ttlc  ttlil  pa^n  philo9Dphen.  Hence  the 
■tDry,lfaaEJenHn  dreamed  he  waa  whipped 
bjr  the  devil  for  reading  Cicero.  Compote 
■hsi  i<  Hid  uf  Liv  below. 

'A.D.  »iS.  See  Murator.  Scriplor. 
Rrr.  Ilallcsr.  1.  p.  111. 

■  (nv,    mcnlioiu,   "  CcncbiB  Italiea, 

.  ['ftfari«n« :  Getmanlra.Ful- 

llcnie,  Aim1en!e.  Lobknie: 

i^nie,  Rhementc,  Otbacenie, 

Kc.  EIUl.  LiL-SiEc.  Phutian. 

L     less.      CharlenuKne   alio 

rVf-i^nili-il    \viti    arrhhiihcipricki  and   nine 

hiahoprirlii     in    ibc    mod    cuniidrruble 

lawn*  of   (leTminy.      Aob.  Mitci   Op. 

Diptmnit.  \.  p.m.     Ctiarlemagiic  teenii 

In  ban  tbunded  libniiei.     See  J.  David. 

Korirt,  D4u.  Da  Dlblioihen  Cnioli  U»g. 

Wiag.  1*97.  and  .\et.Erudlt.  ft  Curio*. 

Fiaocnn.  P.  x.  p.  TIB.  itq,  01).  and  Ili*t. 

I.ii.  Fianf^  torn.  It.  4Id.  p.  itZ.    Compare 

Laun.  c  li.   p.  30.      Eeinliart   mentioni 

hia  prime  library.  Vil.  Car.  Mag.  p.  41  a. 

idiL  lids,     tie  *«ea  Toundcd  ■  library 

M  firmslnn  fat  tha  um  of  (boM  wiMein 


pllgrimi  who  viiited  the  holy  sepulchre. 
Hilt.  Lit.  ut  iupr.  p.  373.  Hia  lucceBor 
alio,  Charlei  [he  Bald,  erected  many  li- 
bmriefc  Two  of  hli  librarian.,  Holdnin 
and  Ebbo,  occirr  under  Ilial  title  in  tub- 
icripliona.  UlhL  lliti.  Liter.  StruvU  el 
Jugl.  cap.  li.  seel.  XTii.  p.  i;2.  Thi*  mon- 
arch, before  hia  latt  eipedllion  into  IM- 
]y,  about  the  year  S'O,  in  case  of  hi* 
deceuK.  orden  his  Urge  library  U>  be 
divided  Inlo  tbree  parta,  and  diipoan!  of 
nccordingly.  Hiat.  Lit.  ul  supr.  loin,  v, 
p.  3 1 4.  Launoy  justly  tetnaika.  (hat  many 
noble  public  institutions  of  Cliatlei  Ihe 
Bald  were  referred  by  succeeding  histu- 
riani  lo  their  more  ravDUrile  hero  Charle- 
magne. Ubi  tupr.  p.  53.  edlL  Fabric. 
Their  iinmedlnle  lucceston,  at  least  of 
the  Oerman  race,  were  not  such  contpi- 
cuoui  patrons  of  literal 


aays,  that  Leo  Ihe  Tenth  gave 
five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  the  live 
ftist  book)  of  Tseilui's  Aanals,  to  the 
monbi  of  a  convent  inSaxony.  This 
Lipslui  nils  the  murrrction  of  Tadiui 
tollfe.  AdAnnat.Tacil.Ub.lLc.9.  At 
the  end  of  the  edition  of  Tacitus  pub- 
lished under  Leo's  palmnafie  by  Beroaldui 
in   ISIS,  this  edict  ii  printed,  "Ncnntne 

diocria   his  qui    ad    eum    libroi   Teteres 
neque  hactenus  edito)  ndlulerint" 

*  Clwoo.  Cmnb.  Monub  lib.UL  cii. 
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In  the  mean  time  England  shared  these  improvements  in  knowledge; 
and  literature,  chiefly  derived  from  the  same  sources,  was  communi- 
cated to  our  Saxon  ancestors  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ^     The  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
year  570.     In  consequence  of  this  event,  they  soon  acquired  civility 
and  learning.     Hence  they  necessarily  established  a  communicatioo 
with  Rome,  and  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  Latin  language.  During 
this  period,  it  was  the  prevailing  practice  among  the  Saxons,  not  only 
of  the  clergy  but  of  the  better  sort  of  laity,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Rome'. 
It  is  natural  to  imagine  with  what  ardour  the  new  converts  visited  the 
holy  see,  which  at  the  same  time  was  fortunately  the  capital  of  litera- 
ture.   While  they  gratified  their  devotion,  undesignedly  and  impe^ 
ceptibly  they  became  acquainted  with  useful  science. 

In  return,  Rome  sent  her  emissaries  into  Britain.  Theodore,  a  monk 
of  Rome,  originally  a  Greek  priest,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  sent  into  England  by  pope 
Vitalian,  in  the  year  668  ^  He  was  skilled  in  the  metrical  art,  astro- 
nomy, arithmetic,  church  music,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^ 
The  new  prelate  brought  with  him  a  large  library,  as  it  was  called  and 
esteemed,  consisting  of  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  authors;  among 
which  were  Homer  in  a  large  volume,  written  on  paper  with  most  ex- 
quisite elegance,  the  homilies  of  saint  Chrysostom  on  parchment,  the 


Pogglus  Florentinus  found  a  Stratetgemata 
of  Frontinus,  about  the  year  1420,  in  this 
monastery.  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  torn.  i. 
p.  133.  Manuscripts  of  the  following 
classics,  now  in  the  Harlcian  collection, 
appear  to  have  been  written  between  the 
eighth  and  tenth  centuries  inclusively. 
Two  copies  of  Terence,  Brit.  Mus.  MSS. 
Harl.  2670.  2750.  Cicero's  Paradoxa  SloU 
corum,  the  first  book  De  Natura  Deorum, 
Orations  /igunst  Catiline,  De  Oratorc, 
De  Inventione  Rhetorica,  Ad  Herennium, 
n.  2022.  2716.  2623.  and  the  Epistles, 
with  others  of  his  works,  n.  2682.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  ^neid,n.  2772.  Livy,  n.2672. 
Lucius  Florus,  n.  2620.  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses and  Fasti,  n.  2737.  Quintilian, 
n.  2664.  Horace,  the  Odes  excepted,  n. 
2725.  Many  of  the  same  and  other 
classic  authors  occur  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, written  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  See  n.  5443.  2656.  2475.  2624. 
2591.  2668.  2533.  2770.  2492.  2709. 
2655.  2654.  2664.  2728.  5534.  2609. 
2724.  5412.  2643.  5304.  2633.  There 
are  four  copies  of  Statins,  one  of  the 
twelfth  century,  n.  2720 ;  and  three  others 
of  the  thirteenth,  n.  2608.  2636.  2665. 
Plautus's  Comedies  are  among  the  royal 
manuscripts,  written  in  the  tenth,  15  C. 
xi.  4.  and  some  parts  of  Tully  in  the 
same,   ibid.   1.  Suetonius,    15    C.  iv.    1. 


Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  Epiitlei,  and 
Satires,  with  Eutropius,  in  the  taawi 
15  B.  vii.  1.  2.  3.  xvi.  1,  &c.  WilUboM, 
one  of  the  learned  Saxons  whose  literature 
will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place, 
having  visited  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  re- 
tired for  some  time  to  this  monastery, 
about  the  year  730.  Vit  Williboidi, 
Canis.  Antiq.  Lect.  zt.  695.  and  PantaL 
de  Vir.  Illustr.  par.  ii.  p.  263.  And  Biri- 
nus,  who  came  into  England  from  Rome 
about  the  year  630,  with  a  design  of  coo- 
verting  the  Saxons,  brought  with  himooe 
Benedict,  a  monk  of  Cassino,  whom  be 
placed  over  the  monks  or  church  of  Win- 
chester.    Wharton,  AngL  Sacr.  i.  190. 

°  Cave,  Sscul.  Eutych.  p.  382. 

^  "  Hiis  temporibus  multi  Anglorum 
gentis  nobiles  et  ignobiles  viri  etfoemina, 
duces  et  privati,  divini  numinis  instinctn, 
Romara  venire  consueverant*'  &c.  Bfde, 
De  Temp,  Apud  Leland,  Script  BriL 
Ceolpridus. 

*  Birchington,  apud  Wharton,  AngL 
Sacr.  i.  2.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  p.  464.  Parker. 
Antiq uitat.  Brit  p.  53. 

'  Bed.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Gent  AngL  iv.S. 
Bcde  says  of  Theodore  and  of  Adrian  men- 
tioned below,  '*  Usque  hodie  supenunl  de 
corum  discipulis,  qui  Latinam  Grmcaonqne 
linguam  aeque  ut  propriara  in  qua  niii 
sunt,  norunt"     See  also  ibid.  c.  I. 
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Pialtcr.  aiid  Joeephu^'a  Hypomn  est  icon,  aJI  in  Greek*.  Tlipodorf  was 
ftc^ntnpuiied  into  England  by  Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  monk,  and  a  nalite 
of  Africa,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  and 
al  the  saine  time  appointed  by  the  pope  ti>  the  abbacy  of  Siuut  Austin's 
U  Canterbury.  IWe  intbrrns  us,  that  Adrian  requested  Pojie  Vitalien  to 
CMtfer  Uie  archbishoprick  on  Theodore,  and  that  tlie  pope  consented 
on  cnnditiim  that  Adrian,  "  who  had  been  hpiec  in  Frartee,  and  on  that 
Mrcouut  was  belter  acqtuiinltH  with  tlic  nature  and  difficiilties  of  so  long 
a  journey,"  would  conduct  Theodore  into  Britain''.  They  were  botli 
i-"cort4'd  to  the  city  of  Canterbury  by  Beneiiict  Discop,  a  native  of  Norlh- 
iiTiihrrbind.  and  a  monk,  who  had  formerly  been  acquaintetl  with  them 

Ti  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Some'.  Benedict  seems  at  this  time  to 
ii.ive  bren  one  of  the  tunst  distinguished  of  the  Saxon  ecclfsiasticH : 
availing  himself  of  thr  arrival  of  these  two  learned  strangew,  under 
thi-ir  direction  and  assistance  he  procui-ed  workmen  from  France,  and 
built  the  monastery  of  Weremoutli  in  Northumberland.  The  church 
he  cooHtructed  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  architecture  ; 
and  adorned  its  wdls  and  roof  with  pictures,  which  he  purchased  at 
Rome,  representing  among  other  sacred  subjects  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
twelve  nportles,  the  evangelical  history,  and  the  visions  of  Ihe  Apoca- 
lypiw*.  The  windows  were  glazed  by  artisis  brought  from  France. 
But  I  mention  this  founilation  to  introduce  an  anecdote  much  to  our 
pur]ioH'.  Benedict  added  lo  his  nionastery  an  ample  library,  which  he 
*U>rvA  with  Greek  and  [^tin  volnmes',  imported  by  himself  from  Italy', 
Bede  has  tlioughl  it  a  matter  worthy  to  bo  recorded,  thot  Ceolfrid.  his 
■nceeiuor  in  the  government  of  Weremnutli  abbey,  augmented  this 
collection  with  three  volume*  of  pandects,  and  a  book  of  cosmography 
wnDilerfnlly  euriched  with  curious  workmanship  and  bought  at  Rome'". 
'Hip  rxample  uf  the  pious  Benedict  waH  immediately  followed  by  Acco, 
l)ithiip  of  Hexham  in  the  name  province:  who  having  finished  his  ca- 
thedral church  by  the  help  afarchitectx.  masons,  and  glasiers  hired  in 
Italy,  adorned  it,  according  to  Iceland,  with  a  valuable  library  of  Greek 
and  {.Alia  authors".     But  Bede,  Act-a's  colem|)orary,  relates,  that  ibia 


r.U-.P.r*inli.K. 


81). 


i»f  tbv  Jovrphut  i 
til  ilir  pablic  library  m  [.'■iiihridgK  b]r  the 
urklri^iap.  Saw  Fabnc  BIbL  Gt.  x.  tOD. 
*  Bed.  Hilt  Ecrl.  iv.  I.  ■■  ICl  ob  id 
i^>;.<>r'  n.  Liolillam  Iii0i»  llinmi,"  ftc 

rli.   Wotitivn.   )ub  an,  T09. 
Ii.l  p.lO«. 

^,  HI>I.  Abbot,  Wtrcmiilh. 
•m.  Canlili.  In  one  of 
I '  <o  Itome,  hr  brtnighl  ottr 
M.ior  Dftil.  Pctcr'aal  llonip, 
I  il  lilt  Hunian  mftlunl  of 
Brd-   a.Td.    p.  ;VJ.      lie 


\o  l.jim-      t\ytt  province  ci 


I,  ilii 


'.  I  a. 


He  likpwire  brought  o«r  from  Ronie(« 
illken  pllli  of  ■'nqtiiiilc  vorknuniblp, 
with  which  hn  sAniaranti  purcbiued  of 
kinii.AldlHd.nicccMoroflviri'id.iiAoplcKf 
of  Uoil  for  liiji  monMlerr.  Bid,  Vir.  Abb. 
Ml  lupr.  p.  IVT.  B«le  centum  Benedict 
rpt  belli);  ihe  flrti  wUo  Inlrodacfd  tutu 
KiiiilJinil  pnlnUfn.  glaiierii,  tt  Id  gnia 
alim  10  voLiirTATltH  arltjlfft.  Tful  L 
8i.  Thi«  il  the  Unguigt  ofa  Purinii  in 
lir»,  SI  well  u  In  rpligion. 

1  Lei.  iibl  lupr.  1 10. 

~  Bcde,  Mi>C.  Albst.  Wirenmlb.  p.  IOC, 

Op.  B«d.  tdU-Canub. 
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library  was  entirely  composed  of  the  histories  of  those  apostles  and 
martyrs  to  whose  relics  he  had  dedicated  several  altars  Id  his  church, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  treatises  which  he  had  collected  with  infinite 
labour^.     Bcde  however  calls  it  a  most  copious  and  noble  library  p. 
Nor  is  it  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  add,  that  Acca  invited  from  Kent 
into  Northumberland,  and  retained  in  his  service  during  the  space  of 
twelve  years,  a  celebrated  chantor  named  Maban  :  by  the  assistance  of 
whose  instructions  and  superintendance  he  not  only  regulated  the 
church  music  of  his  diocese,  but  introduced  the  use  of  many  Latin 
hymns  hitherto  unknown  in  the  northern  churches  of  England^    It 
appears  that  before  the  arrival  of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  celebrated 
schools  for  educating  youth  in  the  sciences  had  been  long  established 
in  Kent^    Literature,  however,  seems  at  this  period  to  have  flourished 
with  equal  reputation  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  island,  and  even  in 
our  most  northern  provinces.     Ecbert  bishop  of  York  founded  a  libniy 
in  his  cathedral,  which,  like  some  of  those  already  mentioned,  is  said  to 
have  been  replenished  with  a  variety  of  Latin  and  Greek  books'.    Al- 
cuine,  whom  Ecbert  appointed  his  first  librarian,  hints  at  this  libruy 
in  a  Latin  epistle  to  Charlemagne.     *^  Send  me  from  France  some 
learned  treatises,  of  equal  excellence  with  those  which  I  preserve  here 
in  England  under  my  custody,  collected  by  the  industry  of  my  matter 
Ecbert :  and  I  will  send  to  you  some  of  my  youths,  who  shall  carrj 
with  them  the  flowers  of  Britain  into  France.     So  that  there  shall  not 
only  be  an  inclosed  garden  at  York,  but  also  at  Tours  some  sprouts  of 
Paradises'*  &c.     William  of  Malmesbury  judged  this  library  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  not  only  to  be  mentioned  in  his  History,  but  to 
be  styled,  "  Omnium  libcralium  artium  armarium,  nobilissimam  biblio- 
thecam"."     This  repository  remained  till  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  great  part  of  the  city  of  York*.  Iti 
founder  Ecbert  died  in  the  year  767^.     Before  the  end  of  the  eightk 
century,  the  monasteries  of  Westminster,  Saint  Alban's,  Worcester,' 


«  Bed.  Hist.  v.  21.  '  Ibid.  v.  c.  20. 

^  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  c.  21.  Maban  had 
been  taught  to  sing  in  Kent  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  disciples  of  Saint  Gregory. 
Compare  Bed.  iv.  2.  If  we  may  believe 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1120,  they  had  organs  in  the 
Saxon  churches  before  the  Conquest  He 
says  that  archbishop  Dunstan,  in  king 
Edgar's  reign,  gave  an  organ  to  the 
abbey-church  of  Malmesbury ;  which  he 
describes  to  have  been  like  those  in  use 
at  present.  "  Organa,  ubi  per  sereas  fis- 
tulas musicis  mensuris  elaboratas,  dudum 
conceptas  follis  vomit  anxius  auras."  Wil- 
liam, who  was  a  monk  of  this  abbey,  adds, 
that  this  benediction  of  Dunstan  was  in- 
scribed in  a  Latin  distich,  which  he  quotes, 
on  the  organ  pipes.  Vit  Aldhelm.  Whart. 
Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  33.     See  what  is  said  of 


Dunstan  below.    And  Osb.  VlL  S.  Dimt 
Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  il.  93. 

[Mr.  Turner  has  quoted  apanagefisB 
Aldhelm's  poem  **  De  Laude  Viininiii^'* 
which  confirms  this  statement  of  Ualnct- 
bury. 

Maxima  milleida  auacultana  organa  fc- 

bris 
Mulceat  auditum  yentotis  folfibos  iitt, 
Quamlibet  auratis  ftilgescftnC  artot  op- 
sis.  Vol.  iL  p.  408. — Pbicb.] 

'  See  Bed.  Op.  per  Smith,  p.  724.  M4> 
Append. 

'  Lei.  p.  114.  [The  only  Greek  datdc 
was  Aristotle. — Price.] 

'Bale,  ii.  15.  "DeReg-LL 

^  Pits,  p.  154. 

"*  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  4S6. 
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Mklnicitbury,  (iltislonbtir}',  vi-itli  some  others,  were  founded  ami  opu- 
lently cndowetL  I'hat  of  Sa.int  Albati's  uas  filkil  uitL  one  hundred 
monlu  by  King  OITa*.  Many  new  bishopricks  were  itl^o  estabiUiied 
in  l^glond :  a]l  which  institutions,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  eccle- 
tiastiesi  turned  the  attention  of  many  pereoua  to  k-tters. 

The  best  writers  among  the  Saxons  flourislied  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Tlieee  were,  Aldhelni  bishop  of  Shirbum,  Ceolfrid,  Aleuiue,  and 
llfdi-;  with  whom  1  must  also  join  King  Alfred.  But  in  an  enquiry  of 
Ibis  tiature,  Alfrtil  deserves  particular  notice,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but 
a»  the  illustrious  rival  of  Charlemagne  in  protecting  and  assisting  the 
rectiiration  of  literature.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  university  of 
Oxfonl;  and  it  i«  highly  probable,  that  in  imitatioD  of  Charlemagne's 
•imiUr  institutions,  he  appointed  learned  persons  to  give  public  and 
gTHtuitous  instructions  in  theology,  but  principally  in  the  fashionable 
frienee*  of  logic,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  geometry  at  tliat  plac^, 
which  was  theu  a  considerable  town,  and  conveniently  situated  in  the 
nei)>hhauriioud  of  those  royal  seats  at  which  Alfred  chieUy  resided. 
I  le  «utfcrcd  no  priest  that  was  illiterate  to  be  advanced  to  any  eeclesi- 
iiktical  dignity'.  He  invited  his  nobility  totducatc  their  sons  in  learn- 
ing, and  requested  those  lords  of  his  court  who  had  no  children  to  send 
t'l  vchool  such  of  their  younger  servants  as  discovered  a  pronitsing  ca- 
l>airity,  ajid  to  breed  them  to  the  clerical  profession*.  Alfred,  while  a 
tmy,  hail  himself  experienced  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  want 
of  ncholars,  and  even  of  common  instructors,  in  his  dominions  ;  for  he 
wa*  twelve  years  of  age  before  he  could  procure  in  the  western  king- 
d'lni  a  roaster  properly  qualified  to  teach  him  the  alphabet.  But,  while 
yi-t  ntiabic  to  read,  he  could  repeat  from  memory  a  great  variety  of 
.S.1XOQ  songs*.  He  was  fond  of  cul^vatiog  his  native  tongue :  and  with 
■I.   MonuL  i. 


'  A.  D.  193. 
MIT. 

'  MS.  Beier,  MSS,  Coll.  Trin,  Onon. 
CcMld.  il.ii.  t  S3.  •  Be>er,  iWd. 

•  Flur.  Vigorn.  luh  iiin.  87 1.  Bromp- 
ton.  ChruD.  In  Airr.  p.  814.  And  MS. 
BryeT,  ul  tayr.  tl  ia  curioui  tn  obierve 
Ibe  (iinplldty  oTthb  ijiie,  In  llie  melliud 
1>7   which   Alfred   ctwi|>iiled    liinf.       Ht 


lEntrd  llic  flnl  rudiment!  ef  ■  itriking 
clork.  Il  wu  brought  m  a  pmcnl  ta 
diirltmugiie,  rrain  Abdella  king  at  Fer- 
■ia,  by  tiro  nionki  of  Jfruulem.  in  the 
year  HOO.  Among  other  preienU,  tiyi 
Eginbul,  wu  ta  haruloge  of  bru>.  iion- 
derfully  conalmcted 

ad  cttpjydta' 


le  of  the  [well 


nuny  oi 


nany 


lidle  li 


■t«i|[ht :  on  thuc  taper)  he  ' 
inchn  to  be  r«gubrly  mailiFd;  andhuviiig 
touiul  that  one  of  them  hunieil  Juil  Taur 
hovn,  he  comtnitted  the  care  of  ih  'oi  la 
the  keeper*  of  hi*  ch*|wl,  who  (rnm  lime 
Ul  time  gB*<  <'<'<  notice  how  the  haiUB 
•TiBt.  But  M  In  <rindy  weather  the  can- 
dle* were  nunc  wuteil,  to  remedy  Ihli 
lDrauTtaleitcebc1nTenledlBnthonit,ihete 
being  then  no  glua  10  bv  met  oilb  in  hi* 
doniinluni.  Aon.  Menev.  Vlu  Alfr.  p. 
€S.  edit.  Wt*c  111  lilt  mean  time,  and 
y  peewd,  iha  Fafnaoi 


r  droppefl  down  on  a  lorl  of 
belli  underneath,  and  munded  the  end  of 
the  hour.  Thtre  were  alio  twelve  figutei 
of  huriemen,  who,  when  the  twelve  hour* 

dowi,  which  till  then  ilood  open,  and  le- 
turoing  agdn,  ihut  the  window*  after 
them.  lie  addi,  that  there  were  manj 
other  eurioiilie*  in  Ihit  inilrument,  which 
ItwouldbcicdioiuiorecatinL  Egiuhart, 
Car.  Magn.  p.  108.  It  il  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  Eginhart  wa*  in  ryc-wltnei* 
of  what  li  here  deicribed ;  and  that  be 
wu  an  abbot,  ■  ikllful  architect,  and  reijr 
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a  view  of  inviting  the  people  in  general  to  a  love  of  reading,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  books  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  understood, 
he  translated  many  Latin  authors  into  Saxon.     These,  among  others, 
were  Boethius  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  a  manuscript 
of  which  of  Alfred's  age  still  remains**,  Orosius's  History  ok  the  Pa- 
gans, Saint  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  the  venerable  Bede's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  and  the  Soliloquies  of  Saint  Austin.     Probably 
Saint  Austin  was  selected  by  Alfred  because  he  was  the  favourite  au- 
thor of  Charlemagne^.     Alfred  died  in  the  year  900,  and  was  buried 
at  Hyde  abbey,  in  the  suburbs  of  Winchester,  under  a  sumptuous  mo- 
nument of  porphyry**. 

Aldhelm,  kinsman  of  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  frequently  visited 
France  and  Italy.  While  a  monk  of  Malmesbury  in  W' iltshire,  he  went 
from  his  monastery  to  Canterbury,  in  order  to  learn  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
the  Greek  language  of  archbishop  Theodore,  and  of  Albin  abbot  of 
Saint  Austin*s%  the  pupil  of  Adrian  ^  But  he  had  before  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  under  Maidulf,  an  Hibernian  or 
Scot,  who  had  erected  a  small  monastery  or  school  at  Malmesbury'. 
Camden  affinns,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  first  of  the  Saxons  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  that  he  taught  his  countrymen  the  art  of  Latin  versification^ 
But  a  very  intelligent  antiquarian  in  this  sort  of  literature  mentions  an 
anonymous  Latin  poet  who  wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne  in  verse; 
and  adds,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Saxons  that  attempted  to  write 
Latin  verse'.  It  is  however  certain,  that  Aldhelm*s  Latin  compositions, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  as  novelties  were  deemed  extraordinary  per^ 
formances,  and  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  scholars  in  other 
countries.  A  learned  cotcmporary,  who  lived  in  a  remote  province  of 
a  Prankish  territory,  in  an  epistle  to  Aldhelm,  has  this  remarkable  ex- 
pression, "Vestry  Latinitatis  Panegyricus  Rumor  has  reached 
us  even  at  this  distance^,**  &c.  In  reward  of  these  uncommon  meriti 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Shirbum  in  Dorsetshire  in  the  year  705 ^  Hit 
writings  are  chiefly  theological :  but  he  has  likewise  left  in  Latin  vene 
a  book  of  ^Enigmata,  copied  from  a  work  of  the  same  title  under  the 
name  of  Symposius"*,  a  poem  De  Virginitate  hereafter  cited,  ud 


*  MSS.  Cott.  0th.  A.  6.  8vo.  membr. 

<  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Austin's 
book  De  Civitate  Dei.  Eginhart,  Vit. 
Car.  Magn.  p.  29. 

^  Asser.  Mencv.  p.  72.  ed.  Wise. 

*  Bede  says,  that  Theodore  and  Adrian 
taught  Tobias  bishop  of  Rochester  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  so  perfectly,  that 
he  could  speak  them  as  fluently  as  his  na- 
tive Saxon.     Hist.  Eccl.  v.  23. 

f  Lei.  p.  97.  Thorn  says,  that  Albin 
learned  Greek  of  Adrian.  Chron.  Dec. 
Script,  p.  1771. 

'  W.  Malinesb.  ubi  infr.  p.  3. 

I"  Wiltsh.  p.  116.  But  this,  Aldhelm 
affirms  of  himself  in  his  treatise  on  Metre. 


See  W.  Malmesb.  apud  Wharton,  AngL 
Sacr.  ii.  4.  seq. 

'  Conringius,  Script.  Commenr.  p.  IM. 
This  poem  was  printed  by  Reineccioi  it 
Hclmstadt  many  yean  ago,  with  a  bigt 
commentary.  Compare Voss.Hi8LLat.iili 

^  W.  Malmesb.  ut  supr.  p.  4. 

»  Cave,  p.  4C(J. 

"  Sec  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  Ut.  iv.p.«93. 
And  Bibl.  Lat.  i.  p.  68 1.  And  W.  Malm, 
ubi  supr.  p.  7.  Among  the  manuscripts  of 
Exeter  cathedral  is  a  book  of  ^nigwialM  ■ 
Saxon,  some  of  which  are  written  in  Rdiuc 
characters,  1 1.  fol.  98.  [This  book  is  now 
in  the  press  for  the  Society  of  Antiqnari^ 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thorpe.] 
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■niatMes  un  arittunetic,  astrology,  rhetoric,  and  metre.  The  last  treatise 
is  It  proof  that  the  ornaments  of  compoaitiou  now  begaji  to  be  studied. 
Leland  mentions  bis  Cahtiomes  Saxonic^,  one  of  which  continued 
to  be  coiumoaly  sung  iu  William  of  Malniesbury's  timo:  and,  as  it  waa 
arlfutlv  interspersed  with  many  allusions  to  passages  of  Scripture,  wa* 
often  Sling  by  Aldhelm  himself  to  the  populace  in  the  streets,  wiih  a 
design  of  alluring  the  ignorant  and  idle,  by  so  sjiccious  a  mode  of  in- 
■troction,  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  knowleilge  of  religious  subjects". 
Malmesbury  observes,  that  Aldhelm  might  be  jusily  deemed  "  ex  acu- 
mine  Grfficum,  ex  nitore  Romanum,  et  ex  pompa  Anglum"."  It  is 
[Vident,  that  Malmesbury,  while  he  here  characterizes  the  Greeks  by 
thi'ir  nculeness,  took  his  idea  of  them  from  their  scieatifieal  literature, 
which  was  then  only  known.  After  the  revival  of  the  Greek  philoso* 
pby  by  the  Saracens,  Aristotle  and  Euclid  were  faitiiliar  in  Europe  long 
before  Homer  and  Pindar.  The  character  of  Aldhelm  is  thus  drawn 
by  an  ancient  chronicler ;  "  He  wa^  an  excellent  harper,  a  most  eloquent 
Saxon  and  Latin  poet,  a  most  expert  chantor  or  singer,  a  doctor 
ecRBcius,  and  admirably  versed  in  the  scriptures  and  the  liberal  aci- 


*  Milmob.  ubi  tupc,  p.  4. 

■  Ubi  .upr.  p.  4. 

'  Chron.  Anon.  LeUnd.  CuUeclan.  U. 
i7(l.  To  be  ikllled  In  linging  iioftcn  inea- 
lu>n«d  M  n  iccompliilinient  of  (he  mi- 
dcm  Skxnii  Hcletiutiu.  Bedc  uyi,  Ihil 
Kdda  ■  monk  of  Cinlnburf ,  and  ■  leirnpd 
wtitci,  Ku  "prioUK  miundl  tu(giat«." 
Milt.  lib.  iv.  up.  1.  WolttRn,  i  leatned 
moak  of  Wiiichuler,  of  iIir  lamesge.  wot 


,  Dr  Reg.  li 


tnlitt  Df  Tni^iim  Ih 
WItltun  Df  M*lme>biir, 
(.  >».  Lei.  Script.  Bn 
■kill  In  pliying  on  ihe  harp  it  •Iso  fre- 
qumUf  mcniioned.  Of  Siint  UuDatun, 
■rchblibop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  jtai 
'•'>)l,  )I  ii  uld.  thil  among  hij  Hcred  ilu- 
■  iiri,   he  cultivated  \\ie  arU  of  writing. 


»ered  ihe  book,  thui  wrlnen  and  adorned, 
with  gold  and  tilver  plaica  and  precioui 
nones.  All  thia  ia  reUlcd  by  Aldred,  the 
Saxon  glouator,  al  tile  end  of  SI.  Jobn't 
gospel.  The  work  wai  Hniihed  about  tbc 
year  720,  M8S.  Cott.  Brit.  Mu».  Neto,  D, 
4.  Cod.  mcinbr.  Tol.  quadrat.  .Glfain,  • 
monk,  ii  the  eleginl  tcrihe  of  ininy  Saioa 
piecei,  chiefly  hiitorical  and  •ctitilural,  in 
the  same  library,  and  perhaps  the  pain  tar 
e  fi^rri.  probably  toon  Bfler  the  year 


ited  by       D78.   Ibid.  Tilui.  1).  26.  Cod.  nieinbr.  S>a 
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t  and  illumii 

lion  manuaeriptt  wore  cxerated  by  Ihe 

rmta.      A  book  of  (he  gutpel  preteired 

I  ibe  Cation  library  it  a  line  tpeduien 

r  t^it'  ^i\on  calligraphy  and  deconiioni. 

•-  ---II  tiy  Eadtrid  buhopof  Omham 

'    .quiilte  manDcr.    Uiheloold 
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church,  retnalnt  in  the  tame  library.  It 
hu  the  piinled  images  of  St.  Culhberl,  ra- 
diated and  crowned,  bleuing  king  Alhel- 
•lan,  and  of  Ihe  four  erangeliiti.  [Sinca 
engraved  in  the  [bird  volume  of  Slrult'a 
ManDera  and  Cuitomi  o{  the  Englitb: 
and  in  vol.  i.  oflhe  *ame  nark  Ihere  it  an 
cagrSTing  of  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  by 
.St.  Duustan  mentioned  In  Iliii  Dole.— 
Paki.]  Tbia  it  undoubtedly  ihe  work 
of  Ihe  inanka ;  but  Wanlcy  believed  it  to 
have  been  done  ia  France.  Otho,  B.  9. 
Cod.  membran.  bl.  At  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge  is  a  Pialter  in  Lalinand  Saxon, 
admirably  written,  and  illuminated  with 
letter!  in  gold,  lilver,  mltiiated,  &c.  It  i* 
full  of  i  variety  orhltlorleal  picture!.  At 
the  end  lithe  tigureofthe  writer  Eadwin, 
luppoicd  to  be  a  monk  of  Canlerbury, 
holding  a  pen  of  metal,  undoubtedly  uted 
iniuchMrtafKrillngi  with  an  iniciiplion 
impDriing  hit  name  and  eiceller 
cslligrsphic  III.     It  appear!  to 


cu 


DISSERTATION  II. 


Alcuine,  bishop  Ecbert's  librarian  at  York,  was  a  cotemporaiy  pupil 
with  Aldhelm  uDder  Theodore  and  Adrian  at  Canterbury  4.     During 
the  present  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  close  correspondence 
and  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxons  in  matters  of 
literature.     Alcuine  was  invited  from  England  into  France,  to  super- 
intend the  studies  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  instructed  in  logic,  riie- 
toric,  and  astronomy'.     He  was  also  the  master  of  Rabanus  Maunis, 
who  became  afterwards  the  governor  and  preceptor  of  the  great  abbej 
of  Fulda  in  Germany,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seminaries  in  Europe, 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  inhabited  by  two  hundred  and  seventy 
monks'.     Alcuine  was  likewise  employed  by  Charlemagne  to  regulate 
the  lectures  and  discipline  of  the  universities S  which  that  prudent  and 
magnificent  potentate  had  newly  constituted °.     He  is  said  to  have 


formed  about  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 
Cod.  mcmbr.  fol.  post  Class,  a  dextr.  Ser. 
Med.  5.  [among  the  Single  Codices. 1  Ead- 
win  was  a  famous  and  frequent  writer  of 
books  for  the  library  of  Christ-church  at 
Canterbury,  as  appears  by  a  catalogue  of 
their  books  taken  A. D.  1315.  In  BibL 
Cott.  Galb.  E  4.  The  eight  historical 
pictures  richly  illuminated  with  gold,  of 
the  jinnuneiation,  the  Meeting  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  &c.  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
gospel,  are  also  thought  to  be  of  the  reigpn 
of  King  Stephen,  yet  perhaps  from  the 
same  kind  of  artists.  The  Saxon  clergy 
were  ingenious  artificers  in  many  other 
respects.  St.  Dunstan  above  mentioned 
made  two  of  the  bells  of  Abingdon  abbey 
with  his  own  hands.  Monast  Anglic,  torn, 
i.  p.  104.  John  of  Glastonbury,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1400,  relates,  that  there 
remained  in  the  abbey  at  Glastonbury,  in 
his  time,  crosses,  incense- vessels,  and 
vestments,  made  by  Dunstan  while  a  monk 
there,  cap.  161.  He  adds,  that  Dunstan 
also  handled  "scalpellum  ut  sculpercL" 
It  is  said,  that  he  could  model  any  image 
in  brass,  iron,  gold,  or  silver.  Osb.  Vit. 
S.  Dunstan.  apud  V^hart.  ii.  94.  Ervene, 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Wolstan  bishop  of 
Worcester,  perhaps  a  monk  of  Bury,  was 
famous  for  calligraphy,  and  skill  in  co- 
lours. To  .invite  his  pupils  to  read,  he 
made  use  of  a  Psalter  and  Sacramentary, 
whose  capital  letters  he  had  richly  illu- 
minated with  gold.  This  was  about  the 
year  980.  Will.  Malmesb.  Vit  WulsL 
Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  p.  244.  William 
of  Malmesbury  says,  that  Elfric,  a  Saxon 
abbot  of  Malmesbury,  was  a  skilful  archi- 
tect, adifieandi  gnarus,  ViL  Aldhelm. 
Wharton,  An^^l.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  33.  Hennan, 
one  of  the  Norman  bishops  of  Salisbury, 
about  1080,  condescended  to  write,  bind, 
and  illuminate  books.  Monast  Angl.  torn, 
iii.  p.  375. 
in  some  of  these  instances  I  have  wan- 


dered below  the  Saxon  times.  It  ii  in- 
deed evident  from  various  proofo  which  I 
could  give,  that  the  religious  prutiwd 
these  arts  long  afterwards.  But  tbc  ob- 
ject of  this  note  was  the  existence  of  dieiB 
among  the  Saxon  clergy. 

*!  Dedicat.  Hist.  EccL  Bed.  [See  note  ' 
in  next  page. — M.] 

'  Eginhart  ViL  Car.  Magn.  p.  30.  ed. 
1565.  4to. 

'  Rabanus  instructed  them  not  only  hi 
the  Scriptures,  but  in  profane  literature. 
A  great  number  of  other  scholan  fire- 
quented  these  lectures.  He  was  the  Inl 
founder  of  a  library  in  this  monastery. 
Cave,  Hist.,  Lit.  p.  540.  Ssec.  Phot  Hii 
leisure  hours  being  entirely  taken  op  in 
reading  or  transcribing,  he  was  accused 
by  some  of  the  idle  monks  of  attending  to 
much  to  his  studies,  that  he  neglected  the 
public  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  csre 
of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey.  They  tbefe- 
fore  removed  him,  yet  afterwards  in  vsin 
attempted  to  recall  him.  Serrar.  Rer.  Uo- 
gunL  lib.  iv.  p.  625. 

^  John  Mailros,  a  Scot,  one  of  Bcdc*i 
scholars,  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
by  Charlemagne  in  founding  the  univer- 
sity of  Pavia.     Dempst.  xii.  904. 

^  See  Op.  Alcuin.  Paris.  1617.  foL  P»- 
fat  Andr.  Quercetan.  Mabillon  sayii  tbst 
Alcuine  pointed  the  homilies,  and  St  Asft- 
tin's  epistle,  at  the  instance  of  Charle- 
magne. CarL  Magn.  R.  DiplomaL  p.  52 
a.  Charlemagne  was  moat  fond  of  sstio- 
nomy.  He  learned  also  arithmetic  In 
his  treasury  he  had  three  tables  of  silvcfi 
and  a  fourth  of  gold,  of  great  weight  sad 
size.  One  of  these,  which  was  square,  hsd 
a  picture  or  representation  of  Cwstsati- 
nople :  another,  a  round  one,  a  map  sf 
Rome:  a  third,  which  was  of  the  mostcs- 
quisitc  workmanship,  and  greatest  weight, 
consisting  of  three  orbs,  contained  a  n^ 
of  the  world.  Eginhart»  ubi  sapr.  pp.  29* 
31.41. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LBARNiNG   INTO  ENGLAND.  Clll 

joined  to  the  Greek  and  Lalin  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  perhaps  in  some  degree  waa  known  sooner  tlian  we  may  suspect ; 
for  at  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  there  ia  an  Hebrew  Psalter,  with  a 
Noriuanno-Ualiic  interlinear  verBton  of  great  antiquity*.  Homilies, 
livc«  of  Mtints,  comnientaries  on  the  Bible,  with  the  usual  systems  of 
logic,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  and  grammar,  compose  the  fonniilable  catA- 
higue  of  Alcuine's  numerous  writings.  Yet  in  his  books  of  the  scit'ncea 
hv  sometimes  ventured  tu  break  through  the  pedantic  formalities  of  a 
tyttematical  teacher:  he  has  thrown  one  of  his  treatises  in  logic,  and,  I 
ihiuk,  another  in  grammar,  into  a  dialogue  between  die  author  and 
Charlemagne.  He  first  advised  Bede  to  write  his  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England;  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  furnishing  materials  for 
that  early  and  autbeutic  record  of  our  antiquities^ 

Id  the  mean  time  we  must  not  form  too  magnificent  ideas  of  these 
celebrated  masters  of  science  who  were  thus  invited  into  foreign  coun- 
tries to  conduct  the  education  of  mighty  monarehs,  and  to  plan  the  ru- 
diments of  the  mo«t  illustrious  academies.  Tlieir  merits  are  in  great 
measure  relative.  Their  circle  of  reading  was  contracted,  their  systems 
of  philosophy  jejune ;  and  their  lectures  rather  served  lo  stop  the  growth 
of  ignorance,  than  to  produce  any  positive  or  important  improvements 
in  knowledge.  Th^y  were  unabU  to  make  excurjions  fi^m  their  cir- 
cuitucribeil  paths  of  scientific  instruction  into  the  spacious  and  fruitful 
regioua  of  liberal  and  manly  study.  Those  of  tlicir  bearers  who  had 
jvused  through  the  course  of  the  sciences  with  applause,  and  aspired  to 
higher  acquisitions,  were  exhorted  to  read  Cossiodorus  and  Boethiusj 
whose  writings  they  placed  at  the  summit  of  profane  literature,  and 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  great  boundaries  of  human  erudition. 

I  liave  already  mentioned  Ceolfrid's  presents  of  books  to  Benedict's 
Ubmry  at  Wereuiouth  abbey.     He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  into 
e  and  Italy.     But  his  principal  work,  and  I  believe  the  only  one 
rved,  is  his  dissertation  concerning  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  the 


BHSS.  Cod.  Colt  S,  S.  Trin.  Cant. 
•  dtxu,  Ser.  Mc<l.  5  iDcmbron.  ilo. 
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&c  tie  menlians  on  Ibi)  ucniion  ilie 
Greek  Septuagliidninilitioii  uflhe  Bible, 
but  not  u  ir  lie  had  ever  teen  or  toutulled 
IL  Bed.  Chton.  p.  SI.  edit.  C*al.  Op.  Bed. 
■  Dedlcal.  KiX.  Ectl.  Bed.  Tu  Kins 
Ceolwulphui,  pp.  37,  3S.  edll.  Op.Canl. 
[The  •talemeal  in  (he  leil  ii  not  curreel, 
but  carelexil;  Eopied  Trom  Bale  and  C«*e. 
AccurdSng  to  ihe  beal-inlbrnied  writer*. 
Aichulne  waiborn  about  the  jreirTJS.Dnd 
wo  a  mere  infunt  at  (he  period  of  Oedr'i 
deatli.  The  Atbimu  referred  lo  by  Ihe 
historian  was,  ai  appear)  from  lib.  v.  c.  21, 
■  dliciple  of  Adrian,  afabol  of  Sl  Aneui- 
llnc'i  monutcry.Cruilerbury,  and  biiinc- 
cewor  In  ihit  office.  See  (be  Cumiiienlar} 
on  Alchulne'i  life  by  Pruhen,  pceDied  M 
hit  edition  of  Ihr  fonnei'i  worki:  bL 
Batiibun.  I7TT.— M.] 
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DISSERTATION  11. 


rites  of  celebrating  Easter  y.  Tliis  was  written  at  the  desire  of  NaitOHy 
a  Pictish  king,  who  dispatclied  ambassadors  to  Ceolfrid  for  information 
concerning  these  ini])ortant  aiiicles ;  requesting  Ceolfrid  at  the  same 
time  to  send  him  some  skili'id  architects,  who  could  build  in  bis  coun- 
try a  church  of  stone,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Uomans^  Ceolfrid  died 
on  a  journey  to  Home,  and  was  buried  in  a  monastery  of  Navarre,  in 
the  year  706  ^ 

But  Bede,  whose  name  is  so  nearly  and  necessarily  connected  with 
every  part  of  the  literature  of  this  period,  and  which  has  therefore 
been  often  already  mentioned,  emphatically  styled  the  Venerable  by 
liis  cotemporarie<3,  was  by  far  the  most  learned  of  the  Saxon  writers. 
He  was  of  the  northeni  school,  if  it  may  be  so  called;  and  was  educated 
in  the  monaster}'  of  Saint  Peter  at  Weremouth,  under  the  care  of  the 
abbots  Ceolfrid  and  Biscop^.  Bale  affirms,  that  Bede  learned  physics 
and  mathematics  from  the  purest  sources,  the  original  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writei's  on  these  subjects^.  But  this  hasty  assertion,  in  part  at 
least,  may  justly  be  doubted.  His  knowledge,  if  we  consider  his  age, 
was  extensive  and  profound :  and  it  is  amazing,  in  so  rude  a  period, 
and  during  a  life  of  no  considerable  length,  he  should  have  made  so 
successful  a  progress,  and  such  rapid  improvements,  in  scientifical  and 
philological  studies,  and  have  composed  so  many  elaborate  treatises  on 
diiferent  subjects ^  It  is  diverting  to  see  the  French  critics  censuring 
Bede  for  credulity:  they  might  as  well  have  accused  him  of  supersti- 
tion ^     There  is  nnich  perspicuity  and  facility  in  his  Latin  style ;  but 


Tf  Bed.  Hist  Eccl.  v.  22.  And  Concil. 
Gen.  vi.  p.  1423. 

*  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  ib.  c.  21.  iv.  18. 
b  Bed.  Hist.  Abb.  p.  300. 

*  Bed.  Hist  Eccl.  v.  24. 

*  ii.  94. 

*  "  Libros  septuaginta  octo  edidit,  quos 
ad  finem  HisTORiiE  suae  Anolicana 
edidit  [See  Op.  edit.  Cant.  pp.  222, 223. 
lib.  V.  c.  24.]  Hie  succumbit  ingeniuin, 
deficit  cloquium,  sufficienter  adinirari 
honiincm  a  scholastico  exercitio  tarn  pro- 
c'lil  amotum,  tarn  sobrio  sermone  tanta 
elaborassc  volumina.'*  &c.  Chron.  Prsef. 
Bever.  MSS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  ut  supr. 
f.  65.  [Bever  vrtm  a  monk  of  W^estinin- 
ster  circ.  A.D.  1400.]  For  a  full  and  ex- 
act list  of  Bede*8  works,  the  curious 
reader  is  referred  to  Mabillon,  Sac.  iii. 
p.  i.  p.  539.  Or  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p. 
242. 

'  It  is  true,  that  Bede  has  introduced 
manv  miracles  and  visions  into  his  hi- 
story.  Yet  some  of  these  are  pleasing  to 
the  imagination:  they  are  tinctured  with 
the  gloom  of  the  cloister,  operating  on  the 
extravagances  of  oriental  invention.  I 
will  give  an  instance  or  two.  A  monk  of 
Northumberland  died,  and  was  brought 
again  to  life.     In  this  interval  of  death,  a 


young  man  in  shining  apparel  ctme  ind 
led  him,  without  speaking,  to  a  valley  of 
infinite  depth,  length,  and  breadth :  one 
side  was  formed  by  a  prodigious  sheet  of 
fire,  and  the  opposite  side  filled  with  liail 
and  ice.  Both  sides  were  swarming  «ttii 
souls  of  departed  men,  who  were  for  erer 
in  search  of  rest,  alternately  shifting  their 
situation  to  these  extremes  of  heit  lad 
cold.  The  monk  supposing  this  plice  to 
be  hell,  was  told  by  his  guide  that  hewn 
mistaken.  The  guide  then  led  hiin,grestly 
terrified  with  this  spectacle,  to  a  more  di- 
stant place,  where  he  says,  *'  I  taw  on  t 
sudden  a  darkness  come  on,  and  evei7 
thing  was  obscured.  When  I  entered thb 
place  I  could  discern  no  object,  on  accoaot 
of  the  increasing  darkness,  except  the 
countenance  and  glittering  garments  of 
my  conductor.  As  we  went  forward  I 
beheld  vast  torrents  of  flame  fpoutfaigBP' 
wards  from  the  ground,  as  fromtiup 
well,  and  falling  down  into  it  agun.  Ai 
we  came  near  it  my  guide  suddenly  n- 
nishcd,  and  led  me  alone  in  the  midst  of 
darkness  and  this  horrible  vidon.  D^ 
formed  and  uncouth  spirits  arose  from 
this  biasing  chasm,  and  attempted  to dnw 
me  in  with  fiery  forks.*'  Rut  his  pai» 
here  returned,  and  they  all  retired  at  hii 
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Evoid  of  elegaoce,  aiid  often  of  purity ;  it  sliows  with  what  grace 
pn>prietir  he  would  have  written,  had  his  miud  been  formed  on 
:r  models.  Whoever  looks  tor  digestion  of  materials,  dispoEition 
if  paiU,  aud  accuracy  of  narration  in  this  writers  historical  works, 
.pi'cts  what  could  not  exiet  at  that  time.  He  has  recorded  but  few 
I' it  tmnsnrtions;  but  besides  that  his  history  professedly  considers 
M-L'tesiastical  aflUirB.  we  should  remember,  that  the  building  of  a  church, 
the  preferment  of  on  abbot,  the  canonisation  of  a  martyr,  and  the  im- 
portation into  England  uf  the  shin-bone  of  an  apostle,  were  necessarily 
matters  of  much  more  importance  in  Bede's  conceptions  than  victories 
or  rcvolatinns.  He  ia  fond  of  minute  description  ;  but  particularities 
ai*  tli«  fault  and  often  the  merit  of  early  historians'.  Bede  wrote  many 
pieces  iiF  I^tin  poetry.  The  following  verses  from  his  MismTATio  OB 
Uis  JuDicti,  a  translation  of  which  into  Saxon  verse  is  now  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Bennet  college  at  Cambridge*,  are  at  least  well  turned 
and  harmonious. 

^^^  Inter  florigeras  fcccundi  cespitis  herbas, 

^^K  Flamine  ventorum  resonantibus  undique  mmis'. 

Some  of  Aldhelm's  verses  are  exactly  in  this  cast,  writleu  on  tlie  De- 
ilic^on  of  the  abbey-church  at  Malmesbury  to  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 


i-aul. 


Hie  celebranda  rudis"  llorescit  gloria  templi, 
Limpida  quie  sacri  celebrat  vexilla  triumphi : 
Hie  Petrus  et  Paulus,  tenebrosi  luraina  mundi. 
Prfficipui  patres  populi  qui  frena  gubemant. 


I 

B^Em  gft  Mrength  of  fanry.    I  have  aeen 

■•-H  vU  b*lUd,  nlltd  the  Dead  Ubo'i  SoDg. 

«a   thit  lUny ;    and    Uillon't    hell   may 

pttbapi  be  lakra  fram  lh[t  idea.     Bed. 

Hilt.  Keel.  *.  13.     Our  hixarian  in  the 

■wit  «liapl«r  rclain,  (bii  (wo  inosl  beau- 

_^  lUbJ  voulbi  ewne  lo  •  ftttoa  lying  tick 

^^phb  death- bed,  and  offered  him  a  book 

^^Kitaad,  iltUjr  sTBamenied.  in  which  hit 


r  thit,  ibc  hoiiii 


•  tt.     Otie  at  iliein,  wliu  bj 
I  liii  darkiume  rounleiiiince 
be  ihelr  leader,  produced  a 
i^liool',  ruJirrm  hgtrrml^  PUJMU,  rl  mag- 
idmit  riurmli  il  fKoderii  prut  imptr- 
B*,  iihI  ordered  Hvne  of  hit  alUndanl 
«  brlDs  il  lo  ihe  ilck  man.     In 
i  »M*  ccniuncd  all  hii  tint,  Sc.  ib. 

author  who  wrilei  un- 

.  de  Vigneul  Marrllle. 

a,  Ihat  Red>,  "  when  he  ipeaki  of 

»  WWU  tg  »r«t»hip  aw  »*- 


viour.  ii  very  parlimlu  in  iht  iccounl  of 
Iheir  aaiuet,  age.  and  reipcLtlte  ofleringl. 
He  aayt,  lhat  Melchiot  «ai  old,  and  bad 
grey  hair,  with  a  long  beard  i  and  lhat  il 
wu  he  who  offbred  ^1d  to  Chritl,  in  *c- 
knonledgenient  of  his  sovereignly  i  thai 
Csipiir,  the  lecond  of  Ihe  magi,  wai  young, 
and  had  no  beard;  and  ihal  it  xai  he  "ho 
offered  frankincente  in  recogniiion  of  our 
Li>Td't  divinity;  nad  thai  Balihaaai,  Ibe 
third.  Has  of  a  daik  completion,  hail  a 
luge  beard,  and  oS^red  myrrh  lo  onr 
Saviour'i  humanity."  He  ii  Uke*riie  very 
ciicuuulantial  in  the  deieiipllon  at  their 
dnwei.  Mflangct  de  I'Hitt.  el  dt  LlL 
Pnrii,  ITSS.  l9mD.  lorn.  ]li.  p.  583.  fte; 
Whni  wat  more  natural  tlian  Ihi.  In  .ucli 


Ihe  old  picture!  and  papular  repieWBla- 
lioiiiorthe  Hltc  ilin'iOfrring. 

'  Cod.  MSS.  liiix.P.  lai. 

■  Malmeib.  apud  Whan,  ut  iDpr.  f,  S. 

*  nanti  B«*lf  taUb 
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Carminibus  crebris  alma  celebrantur  in  aula. 
Claviger  o  csli,  portam  qui  pandis  in  aethra, 
Candida  qui  mentis  recludis  limiua  caeli, 
Exaudi  clemens  populorum  vota  tuorum, 
Marcida  qui  riguis  humectant  fletibus  ora^. 

The  strict  and  superabundant  attention  of  these  Latin  poets  to  prosoli^ 
rules,  on  which  it  was  become  fashionable  to  write  didactic  system^ 
made  them  accurate  to  excess  in  the  metrical  conformation  of  thei^ 
hexameters,  and  produced  a  faultless  and  flowing  monotony.  Bedeitied 
in  the  monastery  of  Weremouth,  which  he  never  had  once  quitted,  iX^ 
the  year  735*. 

I  have  already  observed,  and  from  good  authorities,  that  many  o^f 
these  Saxon  scholars  were  skilled  in  Greeks    Yet  scarce  any  consider^- 
able  monuments  have  descended  to  modem  times,  to  prove  their  fiuni^ 
liarity  with  that  language.     I  will,  however,  mention  such  as  have  oc- 
curred to  me.  Archbishop  Parker,  or  rather  his  learned  scribe  Jocelim* 
affirms,  that  the  copy  of  Homer,  and  some  of  the  other  books  import' 
ed  into  England  by  archbishop  Theodore,  as  I  have  above  related,  re^ 
mained  in  his  time  7.     There  b  however  no  allusion  to  Homer,  noran^T 
mention  made  of  his  name,  in  the  writings  of  the  Saxons  now  existing  *- 
In  the  Bodleian  library  are  some  extracts  from  the  books  of  the  Pro^ 
phets  in  Greek  and  Latin :  the  Latin  is  in  Saxon,  and  the  Greek  iz> 
Latino-greek  capital  characters.     A  Latino-greek  alphabet  is  prefixed  - 
In  the  same  manuscript  is  a  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Greek  and  LatiD* 
but  both  are  in  Saxon  characters*.     In  the  curious  and  very  valuable 
library  of  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge  is  a  very  ancient  copy  of  Aid- 
helm  De  Laude  Virginitatis.    In  it  is  inserted  a  specimen  of  Saxoxi 
poetry  full  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  and  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript, 
some  Runic  letters  occur  ^.     I  suspect  that  their  Grecian  literature  ws 
a  matter  of  ostentation  rather  than  use.   William  of  Malmesbury,  in! 
Life  of  Aldhelm,  censures  an  affectation  in  the  writers  of  this  age;  ttm^t. 
they  were  fond  of  introducing  in  their  Latin  compositions  a  diflic«>l^ 
and  abstruse  word  latinised  from  the  Greeks     There  are  many  i*** 
stances  of  this  pedantry  in  the  early  charters  of  Dngdale's  Monas*^^ 
con.     But  it  is  no  where  more  visible  than  in  the  Life  of  Saint  Wi  z^' 
FRiD,  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  written  by  Fridegode  a  monk  of  Cfi^*^" 
terbury,  in  Latin  heroics,  about  the  year  960^.     Malmesbury  observ'^ 
of  this  author*s  style,  *^  Latinitatem  perosus,  GrtBcUatem  amat,  Gfwcwt^ 

^  W.  Malmesb.  ut  supr.     Apud  Whart.  ginal.     [Who  hu  teen  the  originil  ^"^ 

p.  8.  Douce.] 

'  Cave,  ubi  tupr.  p.  473.  Seec.  Eico-  '  NE.  D.  19.MSS.inembr.  8vo.foL  t« 

nocl.  ]  9. 

y  Antiquitat  Brit.  p.  80.  ^  Cod.  MSS.  K  12. 

*  See  Scct.iii.  page  128.  of  this  volume,  °  Ubi  supr.  p.  7. 

where  it  is  observed,  that  Homer  is  cited  '  Printed  by  MabilloD,  Sac  Bene^^' 

by  GcofiVey  of  Monmouth.     But  he  ii;  tin.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  169. 
not  mentioned  in  Geoffrey's  Armoric  ori- 
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verUa  frequentat*."    Probably  to  be  able  to  read  Greek  at  this  time 
^^Aras  esteemed  a  knowledge  of  that  language.     Eginhart  relates,  that 
Charlemagne  could  speak  Latin  as  fluently  as  his  native  Prankish ;  but 
slightly  passes  over  his  accomplishment  in  Greek  by  artfully  saying, 
thai  he  understood  it  better  than  he  could  pronounce  it'.     Nor,  by  the 
'w^Ly,  was  Charlemagne's  boasted  fitcility  in  the  Latin  so  remarkable  a 
prodigy.    The  Latin  language  was  familiar  to  the  Gauls  when  they 
^vvere  conquered  by  the  Franks ;  for  they  were  a  province  of  the  Ro- 
am empire  till  the  year  485.    It  was  the  language  of  their  religious 
c^fBces,  their  laws,  and  public  transactions.     The  Franks,  who  conquer- 
^  the  Gauls  at  the  period  just  mentioned,  still  continued  this  usage, 
iaagining  there  was  a  superior  dignity  in  the  language  of  imperial 
Kome;  although  this  incorporation  of  the  Franks  with  the  Gauls  greatly 
^^mpted  the  latinity  of  the  latter,  and  had  given  it  a  strong  tincture 
csf  barbarity  before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  But  while  we  are  bring- 
ing proofs  which  tend  to  extenuate  the  notion  that  Greek  was  now 
^3mch  known  or  cultivated,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  John  Eri- 
^ena,  a  native  of  Aire  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  King  Alfred's  first  lec- 
^ven  at  Oxford >f,  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Greek  original  four 
Ivge  treatises  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  about  the  year  860^.  This 
^ntDilation,  which  is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald,  abounds  with  Greek 
pinaseology,  and  is  hardly  intelligible  to  a  mere  Latin  reader.   He  also 
tnodated  into  Latin  the  Scholia  of  Saint  Maximus  on  the  difficult 
pMnges  of  Gregory  Nazianzen^    He  frequently  visited  his  munificent 
Patron  Charles  the  Bald,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  a  long  journey  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  spent  many  years  in  studying  not  only  the  Greek 
but  the  Arabic  and  Chaldee  languages^. 

As  to  classic  authors,  it  appears  tiiat  not  many  of  them  were  known 
orstodied  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Those  with  which  they  were  most 
acquainted,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  lower 
empire;  writers  who,  in  the  declension  of  taste,  had  superseded  the 


*  Gest  Pontific  i.  f.  114. 
'  Vit  Car.  Magn.  p.  30. 

'  Wood,  Hist.  Andquit.  Univ.  Oxon.  i. 
15. 

*  This  transIaUon,  with  dedications  in 
verse  and  prose  to  Charles  the  Bald,  oc- 
curs twice  in  the  Bodleian  library,  viz. 
MSS.  Mtts.  148.  and  Hyper.  Bodl.  148. 
p.  4.  seq.    See  also  Laud.  I.  59.     And  in 
Saint  John's  college  Oxford,  A.  xi.  2.  3. 
William  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  he  wrots 
a  l»ook  entitled,  PeriphismerUmus,  (that 
is,  Utpi  fv<reta9  iiepitrfiovj)  and  adds,  that 
in  this  piece  "  a  Latinorum  tramite  de- 
viavit,  dum  in  Grsecos  acriter  oculos  in- 
lendiL"    Vit.  Aldhelm.  p.  28.     Wharton, 
AngL  Sacr.  ii.     It  was  printed  at  Oxford 
by  Gale.     Erigena,  in  one  of  the  dedica- 
tions above  mentioned,  says,  that  he  had 
translafed  into  Latin  ten  of  Dionysius's 


Epistles.  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris 
have  literally  transcribed  the  words  of 
Malmesbury  just  cited,  and  much  more. 
Hov.  fol.  234 ;  and  M.  Paris,  p.  253.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Vertio  Moralium 
Ariatotelis  is  from  the  Greek  ;  it  might 
be  from  the  Arabic :  or  whether  our  au- 
thor's. See  Praefat.  Op.  nonnuU.  Oxon. 
edit,  per  Gale,  cum  Not.  IC81.  fol. 

*  Printed  at  Oxford  as  above.  Erigena 
died  at  Malmesbury,  where  he  had  opened 
a  school  in  the  year  883.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
Saec.  Phot  pp.  548,  549.  William  of 
Malmesbury  says,  that  Erigena  was  one 
of  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Bald*8  tabic, 
and  his  constant  companion.  Ubi  supr. 
p.  27. 

^  Spelm.  Vit  JElfred.     Bale  xiv.  32. 
Pits.  p.  168. 
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purer  and  more  ancient  Roman  models,  and  had  been  therefore  more 
recently  and  frequently  transcribed.  I  have  mentioned  Alfred's  trans- 
lations of  Boethius  and  Orosius.  Prudentius  was  also  perhaps  one  of 
their  favorites.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  manuscript  copy  of 
that  poets  Psycomachia.  It  is  illustrated  with  drawings  of  historical 
figures,  each  of  which  have  an  explanatory  legend  in  Latin  and  Saxon 
letters ;  the  I^atin  in  large  red  characters,  and  the  Saxon  in  black,  of 
groat  antiquity  ^  Prudentius  is  likewise  in  Bennet  college  library  at 
Cambridge,  transcribed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  with  several 
Saxon  words  written  into  the  text"*.  Scdulius's  hymns  are  in  the  same 
repository  in  Saxon  characters,  in  a  volume  containing  other  Saxon 
manuscripts".  Bede  says,  that  Aldhelm  wrote  his  book  De  Viegihi- 
TATE,  which  is  both  prose  and  verse,  in  imitation  of  the  manner 
Sedulius®.     We  learn  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  what  is  not  foreign 


f 


our  purpose  to  remark,  that  King  Cliilperic,  who  began  to  reign  in  562,^-  ^9 
wrote  two  books  of  Latin  verses  in  imitation  of  Sedulius.     But  it  wa^^K— s 
without  any  idea  of  the  common  quantities  p.     A  manuscript  of  thi^s  ^9 
poet  in  the  British  Museum  is  bound  up  with  Nennius  and  Felix*^  ""^fl 
Miracles  of  Saint  Guthlac,  dedicated  to  Alfwoldking  of  the  Easr^ 
Angles,  and  written  both  in  Latin  and  Saxon  4.     But  these 
were  most  of  them  read  as  books  of  religion  and  morality.     Yet  Aid 
helm,  in  his  tract  De  Metrorum  Generibus,  quotes  two  verses  froi 
the  third  book  of  Virgil's  Georgics':  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  w 
find  a  manuscript  of  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  in  very 
cicnt  Saxon  characters,  accompanied  with  a  British  gloss'*     And 
venerable  Bede,  having  first  invoked  the  Trinity,  thus  begins  a  Lati. 
panegyrical  hymn  on  the  miraculous  virginity  of  Ethildryde:  T 
Virgil  sing  of  wars,  I  celebrate  the  gifts  of  peace.     My  verses  are 
chastity,  not  of  the  rape  of  the  adulteress  Helen.     I  will  chant  heavenE — fy 
blessings,  not  the  battles  of  miserable  Troy  ^"    These  however  are  ra^^*« 
instances.     It  was  the  most  abominable  heresy  to  have  any  conce^r^ 
with  the  pagan  fictions.     The  graces  of  composition  were  not  their  oK'- 
jects,  and  elegance  found  no  place  amidst  their  severer  pursuits  in  ph-i* 
losophy  and  theology^. 


p 
4 


1  MSS.  Cott.  Cleopatr.  C.  8.  membr. 
Svo. 

?  Miscellan.  MSS.  M.  membran. 

"  MSS.  S.  1 1.  Cod.  membran. 

"  Eccl.  H'uL  19. 

Gregor.  Turoncns.  1.  vi.  c.  46. 
MSS.  Cotton.  Vcsp.  D.  xxL  Svo. 

'  W.  Malmcsb.  Vit.  Aldhelm.  Wharton, 
Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  4. 

*  NE.  D.  19.  membr.  Svo.  fol.  37. 

<  Bed.  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  20. 

**  Medicine  was  one  of  their  favorite 
sciences,  being  apart  of  the  Arabian  learn- 
ing. Wc  have  now  remaining  Saxon  ma- 
nuscript translations  of  Apuleius  De  Viri- 
bus  Herbaruni.    They  have  also  left  a  large 


system  of  medicine  in  Saxon,  often  dted 
by  Somner  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  titit 
of  Liber  MedUinalU.  It  appears  by  thii 
tract,  that  they  were  well  acquainted  widi 
the  Latin  physicians  and  naturalists,  Mar^ 
ccllus,  Scribonius  Largus,  PHny,  Csenu 
Aurelianus,  Theodore,  Priscus,  &c.  MSS. 
BibL  Reg.  Brit  Mus.  Cod.  membr... .It  it 
probable  that  this  manuscript  is  of  the  age 
of  King  Alfred.  Among  Hatton's  iMoks  in 
the  Bodleian  library  is  a  Saxon  manu- 
script which  has  been  entitled  by  Junioi 
Medieina  ex  Quadrupedibut.  It  is  pie- 
tended  to  be  taken  ft-om  Idpart,  a  &bu- 
lous  king  of  Egypt  It  is  followed  by  two 
epistles  in  Latin  of  E^ax  king  of  the  An- 
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^^B2t  u  certain  that  literature  was  at  its  height  among  our  Saxon  aoces- 
^^■n  about  the  eighth  century.     These  happy  beginnings  vere  almost 
^^plirely  owing  tutlie  attention  of  King  Alfred,  who  encouraged  Icarn- 
fi(lg  by  hb  OWN  example,  by  founding  seminaries  of  instruction,  and  by 
rewanling  the  lalwurs  of  scholars.     But  the  elforts  of  this  pious  mon- 
arch were  soon  blasted  by  the  eupineness  of  his  successors,  the  incur- 
siiins  of  the  Danes,  and  the  distraction  of  national  affairs.     Bede,  from 
the  efttabliabment  of  learned  bishops  in  every  diocese,  and  the  universal 
tran()nillity  which  reigned  over  all  the  provinces  of  England,  n-hen  he 
finished  his  ecclesiastical  history,  flatters  his  imagination  in  anticipating 
the  roost  advantageous  consequence*,  and  triumphantly  closes  his  nar- 
rative with  this  pleasing  presentiment.     The  Picts,  at  this  period,  were 
nt  peace  with  the  Saxons  or  English,  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  Scuts  lived  contented  within  their  own  boundary'.     The  Britons 
r  Welsh,  from  a  natural  enmity,  and  a  dislike  to  tlie  calfaoUc  institu- 
1  of  keeping  Easter,  sometimes  attemplci)  to  disturb  the  national 
;  but  they  were  in  some  measure  subservient  to  the  Saxons. 
Among  the  Northumbrians,  both  the  nubility  and  private  persons  rather 
e  their  children  should  receive  the  monastic  tonsure,  than  be  trained 


But  a  long  night  of  confusion  and  gross  ignorance  succeeded.  The 
principal  productions  of  the  most  eminent  monasteries  for  three  centu- 
ries were  incredible  legends  which  discovered  no  marks  of  invention, 
uncdifying  honiilies,  and  trite  expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  Many 
bishops  and  abbots  began  to  consider  learning  as  pernicious  to  true 
piety,  and  confounded  illiberal  ignorance  with  Christian  simplicity. 
Leland  frequently  laments  the  loss  of  libraries  destroyed  in  the  Danwh 


t  (D  Tibctlui  Ceur,  i 


Ing  ihe 

iDmcdirine.  Cod.llallon.  IDO. 
mcmbT.  fol.  It  »  btliMCd  to  be  ■  luinu- 
Ktipt  b*rore  tbc  CanqiiMt.  The*e  idesi 
ofa  king  of  Egjpt,  saaiher  at  Arabia,  and 
ot  ibe  UK  of  orienlal  predout  ttnnu  In  the 
■oedical  art.  eTidentlji  brtray  their  origin. 
Apuleiiu'l  HerUrian  occurs  in  tbe  llri- 
li>b  Mbkuoi  in  Laliu  and  Saion,  "  quuil 
KTcpit  ab  Eurulapio  el  a  Chirimi  Ctntaun 
Uagiitra  Arhilliii"  together  with  the 
MtJicina  ri  Qvadmptililnii  aboft  men- 
lirnicd.  HSS.Cat.Vi(el.C.iil.Cod.nienibr. 
[dL  lii.  p.  19.  It.  f.7i.  It  la  remarkable 
thai  tb*  Arsbiuu  attribute  iht  inicniion 
of  Simla,  one  of  theli  magical  •dcntei,  to 

„  Kinia  or  Canin,  that  ii,  Chiron  the  ceii~ 

'~{»,ttianUitaarAchUle).   SeeHeibtlot. 

"     "  ).  1003. 

teOnelU  reputed  Cbl roil  the  ioventoT 

rdidlw.   Hiamedlcal  bookiaremtn- 

'  ti/hti  hj  many  ancitnt  vrrilen,  paiilcu- 
tarir  bjr  Apulaiiu  Celiua,  »>  Htrbii;  and 
Kinhar  obacmt.  thai  CliirDn'i  IiHliae  u( 
UaUmtJtttm  iru  bmiliar  to  the  Arabiaoa. 


KiniaoT 


Oed 

p.  Egypt.tom.iiLp.flB.    Lambeeciua 

de« 

ib«  a  verj  curioui  and  aneient  ma- 

liful 

tithed.  <ra>  a  aqnare  picture  wiih  a  gold 

gTaiiud.  on  vhicli  nett  rtpteaenlEd  the 

Nlfter,  HercDlidri,  Manilas,  Xena. 

Bibi 

Vindob.  lib.  ii.  p.  S25  seq.      I  have 

Dlied  aboTC,  Midicima  tt  Qmadrupt- 

Jib- 

.     A  Greek  poem  or  fralftnenl  called 

M.d 

to  Chiron.      It  «a»  wriilen  bj  MarcelliU 

Side 

ni  of  Pamphjiia,  a  phyiirian  under 

Man 

iu    Antoninut,   and    U   ptlnled   by 

Fab 

<:iu<,  HIbl.  Cr.  i.  p.  ID  leq.i  and  »e 

p.  317.     Tbe  Utdidfa  tt  <i»adn- 

pfdibu,  MCDU  to  be  the  trealiae  entiUnI, 

ph. 

s's  «f«/tnar  ArtU  /ViacipM.  p.  (1B4. 

Thi. 

araia  (avurite  medical  mnm  of  the 

dark 

xgt*.      See  Fabric,  ibid.  xlli.  3»». 
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invasions ^  Some  slight  attempts  were  made  for  restoring  literaiy  pur- 
suit:^, but  with  little  success.  In  the  tenth  century,  Oswald  archlushop 
of  York,  finding  the  monasteries  of  his  province  extremely  ignorant  not 
only  in  the  common  elements  of  grammar,  but  even  in  the  canonical 
rules  of  their  respective  orders,  was  obliged  to  send  into  Franco  for 
competent  masters,  who  might  remedy  these  evils'.  In  the  mean  time, 
from  perpetual  commotions,  the  manners  of  the  people  had  degenerated 
from  that  mildness  which  a  short  interval  of  peace  and  letters  had  in- 
troduced, and  the  national  character  had  contracted  an  air  of  mdenea 
and  ferocity. 

England  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  eleventh  century,  received 
from  the  Normans  the  rudiments  of  that  cultivation  which  it  has  pre- 
served to  the  present  times.  The  Normans  were  a  people  who  had 
acquired  ideas  of  splendour  and  refinement  from  their  residence  in 
France ;  and  the  gallantries  of  their  feudal  system  introduced  new 
magnificence  and  elegance  among  our  rough  unpolished  anceslon. 
I'he  Conquerors  army  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Norman  no- 
bility ;  who  sharing  fdlotments  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  new 
territory,  difiusetl  a  general  knowledge  of  various  improvements  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  most  flourishing  eras  of  the  Saxon  government, 
and  gave  a  more  liberal  turn  to  the  manners  even  of  the  provincial  in- 
habitants. That  they  brought  with  them  the  arts,  may  yet  be  seen  by 
the  castles  and  churches  which  they  built  on  a  more  extensive  and 
stately  plan*.  Literature,  in  particular,  the  chief  object  of  our  present 
research,  which  had  long  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  condition, 
appeared  with  new  lustre  in  consequence  of  this  important  revo- 
lution. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  an  event  took  place,  which 
gave  a  new  and  very  fortunate  turn  to  the  state  of  letters  in  France 
and  Italy.  A  little  before  that  time,  tliere  were  no  schools  in  Europe 
but  those  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries  or  episcopal  churehes ; 
and  the  monks  were  almost  the  only  masters  employed  to  educate  the 
youth  in  the  principles  of  sacred  and  profane  erudition.  But  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  many  learned  persons  of  the 
laity,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  undertook  in  the  most  capital  cities  of 
France  and  Italy  this  important  charge.  The  Latin  versions  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  from  the  Arabic  had  now  become  so  frequent  and 


y  See  Malmeib.  apud  Lei.  ColL  L  p.  140. 
edit  nup. 

*  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  201.  Many 
evidences  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 
in  other  countries  during  the  tenth  cen- 
tury have  been  collect^  by  Muratori,  An- 
tiquit.  Ital.  Med.iEv.  iii.831.  ii.  141;  and 
Boulay,  Hiit.  Acad.  Paris,  i.  288. 

*  This  point  will  be  (\irther  illustrated 
in  a  work  now  preparing  for  the  prens, 
entitled,  Observations  Critical  and  llitto- 


rical,  on  Castles,  Churches,  If  onaitnfca* 
and  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity  In  va- 
rious Pans  of  England.  To  wluch  wlU 
be  prefixed,  The  History  of  Architcctai* 
in  England. 

[This  production,  which  Mr.  Priee  of 
the  Bodleian  library  aflSrms  to  have  been 
written  out  fairly  for  the  press,  haa  not 
been  discovered  among  the  papen  of  Mr. 
Warton,  though  the  prima  ttaminm  wcro 
found  in  t  crude  itate.^-PASK.] 
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Of  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people;  and  many  of  these 
new  preceptora  having  travelled  inlo  Spain  with  a  design  of  studying 
in  the  Arabic  Bch'xila'',  and  comprehending  in  tlieir  course  of  iuslruc- 
tion  more  numerous  &ud  useful  branches  of  science  than  tlie  monastic 
tcadiers  were  acquainted  with,  communicated  their  knowledge  in  a 
better  method,  and  taught  in  a  much  more  full,  perspicuous,  solid,  and 
rational  manner.  These  and  other  beneficial  effects,  arising  from  this 
practice  of  admitting  others  besides  ecclesiastics  to  the  profe.tsion  of 
li'tten,  and  (he  education  of  youth,  were  imported  into  England  by 
menna  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  Conqueror  himself  patronised  and  loved  letters.  He  filled  the 
bishopricks  and  abbacies  of  England  with  the  most  learned  of  his 
ouuiitrymen,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  most  flourishing  school  in  Europe.  He  placed  Lanfranc,  ab- 
bot of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury :  ail  eminent  master  of  logic,  the  subtleties  of  which  he  employed 
with  great  dexterity  in  a  famous  controversy  concerning  the  real  pre- 
Anselm,  an  acute  metaphysician  and  theologiat,  his  immediate 
r  in  the  same  see^  was  called  from  the  government  of  the  ab- 
uf  Bee  in  Normandy.  Herman,  a  Norman  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Ibonded  a  noble  library  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  that  see'.  Many 
of  the  Norman  prelates  preferred  in  England  by  the  Conqueror  were 
polite  scholars.  Godfrey,  prior  of  Saint  Swithin's  at  Winchester,  a  na- 
tive of  Cambray,  was  an  elegant  Latin  epigrammatist,  and  wrote  with 
the  smartness  and  case  of  Martial'';  a  circumstance  which,  by  the  way. 


k  Thli fubiDii conlinued for Mlong lime. 
Among  miny  who  might  here  be  nicn- 
(ioncd  wu  Daniel  Metlac.  an  Engliihmiin, 
•bu  in  (hi  year  1185  wenl  to  Toledo  to 
liam  UBlhciuatlci,  and  tiroughl  back  with 
bini  into  England  lereral  bouki  of  Ilic 
AtabUn  phUonphf.    Wood  Antiq.  Univ. 


With 


great  pari  ot  hi>  BUteljr  cathedral.  a>  it 
nim  itandi,  and  was  biihop  (here  during 
Godfrey'i  priorate,  via. 


OlOB 


C0I.L 


W 


1ntii  amor,  faeundia 


afuer 


ilbj. 


Kobilem  bibliotbei 
in  hoc  opltmii  juils  ar  amiquinimii  il- 
loiniDm  autorum  nioaunientii,  Severia: 
ptMuit.'*  Leland-ScrtpL  BiiLp.  171.  lie 
died  lOaa.  lie  ttaa  ao  fond  of  letter*.  Ihnl 
he  did  not  dtidain  lo  bind  and  Illuminale 
Mon.  Angl.  iil.  p.  37  J.  Vid.  supr. 
old  church  of  Satiabury  ilood  within 
area  of  that  Dohle  ancient  military 
called  Old-eatlU.  (.eland  taji,  thai 
'  the  ehurcb  which  hit  prede- 
ftaer  Ilcmian  had  begun,  and  HUed  iu 

'  Camden  hai  cited  leveral  of  bit  epl- 
tiami.  Hemaini,  p.  4SI.  edit.  1074.  I 
han  ti-ad  all  hii  pieces  now  remaining. 
The  chief  (if  thenars,  '•  Pmitrbiaytt  Epi- 
frammata  Salyriea," — "Camina  BuIb- 
•(en,  rf<  Rtgi  Vamulo,  Htgim  Ettnia,"  &c. 
AoiuiiltUieK  lui.ncae  afwhich  "Die  ever 


boolu 
■'«MMr 


Correcior  juvenum,  lenlbiu   documenU 
miniatrsni, 
Eiempto  vil>  paitor  utrotqite  regia. 
Pet  fuerui  Claudia,  cacii  imiUliile  lumen, 
Poi-Iam  invalidoi,  qui  cecidere  levaoi^ 
Dlviliia  dominni,  bcill*  Ur^tor  eaiuin, 
Dum  reficii  multoi,  driida  Ipac  tibi,  lie. 
ing  ii  DM 


B,Tl- 

Thcie  piec«  ate  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
MSS.  Digb.  11!.  The  whole  eolleciion 
ii  certainly  worthy  of  publication  i  I  do 
not  mean  merely  as  a  curioiity.  Leland 
mentiont  hi>  epiiUei  "  lamiliari  Ulo  el 
DULci  ilyUi  edits."  Script.  Bril.  p.  ISH. 
GotUVey  died  1 107.   He  wai  nude  prior  of 
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shows  that  the  literature  of  the  monks  at  this  period  was  of  a  more 
liberal  cast  than  that  which  we  commonly  annex  to  their  character  and 
profession.     Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  was  invited  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  to  superintend  the  direction  of  the  school  of  the  priory  of 
Dunstable,  where  he  composed  a  play  called  the  Play  of  Saint  Catha- 
RIN£^  which  was  acted  by  his  scholars.     Tliis  was  perhaps  the  first 
spectacle  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  attempted,  and  the  first  trace  of 
theatrical  representation  which  appeared  in  England.    Matthew  Paris*, 
who  first  records  this  anecdote,  says,  that  Geoffrey  borrowed  copes 
from  the  sacrist  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Saint  Alban's  to  dress 
his  characters.    He  was  afterwards  elected  abbot  of  that  opulent  mona- 
stery ^ 

The  king  himself  gave  no  small  countenance  to  the  clergy,  in  send- 
ing his  son  Henry  Beauclerc  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  sciences  under  the  care  of  the  abbot  Grimbald,  and 
Faritius  a  physician  of  Oxford.     Robert  d*Oilly,  constable  of  Oxford 
castle,  was  ordered  to  pay  for  the  board  of  the  young  prince  in  the 
convent,  which  the  king  himself  frequently  visited 8.    Nor  was  William 
wanting  in  giving  ample  revenues  to  learning :  he  founded  the  magni- 
ficent abbeys  of  Battel  and  Selby,  with  other  smaller  convents.    His 
nobles  and  their  successors  co-operated  with  this  liberal  spirit  in  erect- 
ing many  monasteries.     Herbert  de  Losinga,  a  monk  of  Normandf, 
bishop  of  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  instituted  and  endowed  with  large  pos- 
sessions a  Benedictine  abbey  at  Norwich,  consisting  of  sixty  monb* 
To  mention  no  more  instances,  such  great  institutions  of  persons  dedi- 
cated to  religious  and  literary  leisure,  while  they  diffused  an  air  of 
civility,  and  softened  the  manners  of  the  people  in  their  respective  cir- 
cles, must  have  afforded  powerful  invitations  to  studious  pursuits,  and 
have  consequently  added  no  small  degree  of  stability  to  the  interests 
of  learning. 

By  these  observations,  and  others  which  have  occurred  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiries  concerning  the  utility  of  monasteries,  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  defend  the  monastic  system.  We  are  apt  to  pass  a  gene- 
ral and  undistinguishing  censure  on  the  monks,  and  to  suppose  their 
foundations  to  have  been  the  retreats  of  illiterate  indolence  at  everj 


Winchester.  A.D.  1082.  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sacr.  i.  324.  He  wns  interred  in  the  old 
chapter-house,  whose  area  now  makes 
part  of  the  dean's  garden. 

•  See  infr.  vol.  ii.  Sect.  vi.  p.  18. 

•  [Mr.  Warton  has  here  moat  strangely 
misquoted  Matthew  Paris.  This  writer 
says,  that  Geoffrey  was  sent  for  by  Ri- 
chard abbot  of  St  Alban's,  to  superintend 
the  scliool  there ;  but  arriving  too  late,  the 
school  was  given  to  another  person ;  that 
GeoflfVey  still  expecting  the  otRce,  esta- 
blished himself  at  Dunstaple,  where  he 
eomposed  the  miracle  play  of  St.  Catha- 


rine ;  for  the  decoration  of  which  he  b«- 
rowed  copes  from  St  Alban*8 :  but  thsiw 
the  following  night  his  house  together  with 
the  copes  and  all  his  books  was  buine^ 
Nothing  is  mentioned  about  the  priory  of 
Dunstaple,  which  was  not  founded  befoR 
1131,  long  aHer  Abbot  Richard's  death: 
immediately  upon  which  Geoffrey  wts 
elected  abbot  of  St.  Alban's. — DovcE.] 

'  Vit  Abbat  ad  calc.  Hist  p.  56.  edit 
1639.  See  also  Bui.  Hist  Acad.  Paris- 
ii.  225. 

'  Hiat  Antiq.  Univ.  Ozon.  i.  46. 
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P^^^  of  time.     But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  our  universities 
^Ut  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  were  in  a  low  condition ;  while 
"^  QQODasteries  contained  ample  endowments  and  accommodations,  and 
'cue  the  only  respectable  seminaries  of  literature.     A  few  centuries  af- 
'^i^iirds,  as  our  nniversities  b^;an  to  flourish,  in  consequence  of  the 
^'istiiictions  and  honours  which  they  conferred  on  scholars,  the  esta- 
Uifhinent  of  colleges,  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of  science,  the 
'loivenal  ardour  which  prevailed  of  breeding  almost  all  persons  to  let- 
^cn,  and  the  abolition  of  that  exclusive  right  of  teaching  which  the  ec- 
clesiastics had  so  long  claimed ;  the  monasteries  of  course  grew  inat- 
tentive to  studies,  which  were  more  strongly  encouraged,  more  commo- 
^iiously  pursued,  and  more  successfully  cultivated,  in  other  places ;  they 
gradually  became  contemptible  and  unfashionable  as  nunseries  of  learn- 
ing, and  their  fraternities  degenerated  into  sloth  and  ignorance.     The 
niost  eminent  scholars  which  England  produced,  both  in  philosophy 
uid  humanity,  before  and  even  below  the  twelfth  century,  were  edu- 
cited  in  our  religious  houses.     The  encouragement  given  in  the  English 
vioDasteries  for  transcribing  books,  the  scarcity  of  which  in  the  middle 
^  we  have  before  remarked,  was  very  considerable.    In  every  great 
iMiey  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  Scriptorium  ;  where  many 
vriten  were  constantly  busied  in  transcribing  not  only  the  service-books 
fo  the  choir,  but  books  for  the  library  \     The  Scriptorium  of  Saint 
ilban's  abbey  was  built  by  abbot  Paulin,  a  Norman,  who  ordered  many 
Tolonies  to  be  written  there,  about  the  year  1080.     Archbishop  Lan- 
fiioe  famished  the  copies*.     Estates  were  often  granted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Scriptorium.    That  at  Saint  Edmondsbury  was  endowed 
with  two  mills^.     The  t3rthes  of  a  rectory  were  appropriated  to  the  ca- 
thedral convent  of  Saint  Swithin  at  Winchester,  ad  Ubros  transcribendos^ 
in  the  jear  1171**    Many  instances  of  this  species  of  benefaction  occur 
from  the  tenth  century.     Nigel,  in  the  year  1 160,  gave  the  monks  of 
Ely  two  churches,  ad  Ubros  faciendos^.    This  employment  appears  to 
have  been  diligently  practised  at  Croyland,  for  Ingulphus  relates,  that 
when  the  library  of  that  convent  was  burnt  in  the  year  1091,  seven 


^  TbU  wu  abo  a  practice  in  the  monas- 
toics  abroad,  in  which  the  boys  and  no- 
vket  were  chieiy  employed.  But  the 
■UMab  and  biblei  were  ordered  to  be 
writteo  by  mooka  of  mature  age  and  dia- 
CRliflii.  Du  Frcene,  Oloaa.  Lat  Med.  V. 
ScKirroaiUM;  and  Pr»fat.f.  Ti.  edit 
fnoL,  See  alio  Monast  Anglic  ii.  726. 
and  rcferencea  in  the  windows  of  the  li- 
brary of.  Saint  Alban'B  abbey.  Ibid.  183. 
At  iIm  foundation  of  Winchester  coUtge, 
one  or  more  transcribers  were  hired  and 
employed  by  the  founder  to  make  books 
kt  the  library.  They  transcribed  and 
took  their  commoot  within  the  college,  as 
appcafs  by  eompatations  of  expenses  on 
iheir  account  now  remaining. 

VOL.  I. 


>  Mat  Paris,  p.  1003.  See  Leland, 
Script  Brit.  p.  168. 

^  Registr.  Nigr.  S.  Edmund.  Abbat. 
fol.  228. 

'  Registr.  Joh.  Pontissar.  episoop.  Wint. 
£  164.  MS.  See  Mon.  AngL  L  131.  He- 
ming.  Chartul.  per  Heame,  p.  265.  Com- 
pare also  Godwin,  de  Pnesul.  p.  121.  edit. 
1616. 

"*  Wharton,  AngL  Sacr.  i.  p.  619.  See 
also,  p.  634,  and  278.  Heame  haft  pub- 
liiihed  a  grant  from  R.  De  Paston  to  Brom- 
holm  abbey  in  Norfolk,  of  12^^.  per  annum, 
a  rent>charge  on  his  lands,  to  keep  their 
books  in  repair,  ad  tmendacionem  libro- 
ruvt.     Ad.  Domerham,  Num.  iii. 
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hundred  volumes  were  consumed".     Fifly-eight  volumes  were  trans- 
cribed at  Glastonbury,  during  the  government  of  one  abbot,  about  the 
year  1300°.    And  in  the  library  of  this  monastery,  the  richest  in  Eng- 
land, there  were  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes  in  the  year  12M^» 
More  than  eighty  books  were  thus  transcribed  for  Saint  Alban's  abbey, 
by  abbot  Wethamstede,  who  died  about  1440^    Some  of  these  in- 
stances are  rather  below  our  period ;  but  they  illustrate  the  subject  and 
are  properly  connected  with  those  of  more  ancient  date.    I  find  some  of 
the  classics  written  in  the  English  monasteries  very  early.     Henry,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Hyde-abbey,  near  Winchester,  transcribed  in  the 
year  1178  Terence,  Boethius',  Suetonius',  and  Claudian.    Of  these  he 
formed  one  book,  illuminating  the  initials,  and  forming  the  brazen  bosicf 
of  the  covers  with  his  own  hands  K     But  this  abbot  had  more  devodra 
than  taste ;  for  he  exchanged  this  manuscript  a  few  years  afterwards  for 
four  missals,  the  Legend  of  Saint  Christopher,  and  Saint  Gregoiy's 
Pastoral  Care,  with  the  prior  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral  con- 
vent °.     Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  author  of  the  Latin  chroni- 
cle  of  king  Henry  the  Second,  amongst  a  great  variety  of  schdaitie 
and  theological  treatises,  transcribed  Seneca's  epistles  and  tragedies*! 
Terence,  Martial^  and  Claudian,  to  which  I  will  add  Gesta  Aluax- 

given  to  the  Benedictine  monatteriei  cf 
the  protince  of  Ctntcrhory:  "Ablnltt 
monachos  luoa  claiutnles,  loco  opeiia  nt- 
nualii,  Mcundum  luam  hablUtatem  c•l^ 
ris  occupationibuB  deputent :  in  ttudnd^ 
librot  scribendo,  corrigenda,  illiiinintBda^ 
ligando."  Caplt.  Oen.  Ord.  Bencdictio. 
Provinc.  Cant  1277.  apud  MS&  Br. 
Twyne,  Svo.  p.  S72.  archiv.  Oam. 

■Ibid. 

"^  Nicholas  Antonius  layt,  that  Nkhohi 
Franeth,  a  Dominican,  illuatrated  Scaea'i 
tragedies  with  a  gloat,  loon  after  theyctf 
1300.  BibL  Vet  Hitpan.  apud  Fibde- 
Bibl.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  c  9.  He  meant  Micte- 
his  Trivet,  an  EngUth  Dominican,  tatJwr 
of  the  Annalt  published  by  Anthoa j  HiB> 

'  John  of  Salisbury  calb  Martial  CIrm» 
Policrat  vi.  8.  at  do  teveral  writen  f^ 
the  middle  aget.  MarUal  it  dted  ky  Jt- 
rom  of  Padua,  a  Latin  poet  and  ph]fwM» 
who  flourished  about  the  year  130S.  ^ 
Christian.  DaumU  Mot  ad  Catonit  Dil^ 
p.  140.  One  of  the  two  ftmoot  flW*' 
tcriptt  of  Terence  in  the  Vatican,  ii  w' 
to  have  been  written  in  the  time^  ptikip' 
under  the  encouragement,  of  Ck■l^ 
magne ;  and  to  have  been  comparti  v^ 
the  more  antient  copies  by  Caflhifi"' 
Scholasticus.  Fontanin.  Vindic  A^^ 
Diplomat,  p.  37.  SekoUuHemt  mttM  • 
matter  in  the  eccleaiattical  scboolt.  Et- 
gelbert,  abbot  of  Treronz,  •  writer  of  the 
tenth  century,  mentions  T^mtiat  ftttti 
but  in  tuch  a  manner  aa  shews  he  bad  bat 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  hfan.    He  cob* 


"  Hist  Croyland.  Dec  Script  p.  98. 

°  Tanner,  Not  Mon.  edit  Svo.  Pref. 

'  See  Joann.  Glaston.  ut  infr.  And 
Leiand,  Script  Brit  p.  131. 

*  Weaver,  Fun.  Mon.  p.  566. 

'  It  is  observable,  that  Boethius  in  his 
metres  constantly  follows  Seneca's  trage- 
dies. I  believe  there  is  not  one  form  of 
verse  in  Boethius  but  what  is  taken  from 
Seneca. 

'  Suetonius  is  frequently  cited  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  particiUarly 
by  Vincentius  Bellovaceniis,  Specul.  Hist 
lib.  X.  c.  67.  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  Art 
Gram.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  46.  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrieres,  about  the  year  838,  a  learned 
philosophical  writer,  educated  under  Ra- 
banus Maurus,  desires  abbot  Marquard  to 
send  him  Suetonius,  On  the  Ca:sars,  "  in 
duos  nee  magnos  codices  dirisum."  Epi- 
stol.  Lup.  Ferrariens.  zciz.  apud  Andr.  Du 
Chesue,  Script  Rer.  Franc,  tom.  ii.  p.  726. 
Isidorus  Hispalensis,  a  bishop  of  the  se- 
venth century,  gives  the  origin  of  poetry 
from  Suetonius,  Origin,  viii.  7.  Chaucer's 
tale  of  Nero  in  the  Monke's  Tale  is  taken 
from  Suetonius,  **  as  tellith  us  Suetonius." 
V.  491.  p.  164.  edit  Urr. 

'  "  Suis  manibus  apices  literarum  arti- 
ficiose  pinut  et  illuminavit,  necnon  sereos 
umbones  in  tegminibus  appinxit"  MS. 
Registr.    Priorat    S.   Swithin.   Winton. 

Quatem In  archiv.  Wulves.   Many 

of  the  monks  were  skilftil  illuminators. 
They  were  also  taught  to  bind  books.  In 
the  year  1277,  these  constitutions  were 


INTROOVCTION  Of  LEAKSfSO  INTO  ENGLAND. 

',  ahoat  the  year  1 180*.  In  a  catalogue  uf  the  bookn*  of  the  li- 1 
y  of  GIvtonbury  «e  flnd  Livy'',  Sollust'',  Seneca,  Tully  De  Skhbc-  ' 
■  and  Amicitia  '.  Virgil,  Persiiis*,  and  Claudian,  in  the  year  1248.  1 
ng  the  royal  luanuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the 
re  books  of  Slatiua's  Thcbaid,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
tenth  century,  wliich  once  belonged  to  the  cathedral  convent  of 
knter*;  and  another  of  Virgil's  Eneid,  written  in  the  thirteenth, 
ime  from  the  library  of  Saint  Austin's  at  Canterbury'.  Wal- 
brd,  abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  gave  or  sold  from  the  library  uf  that 
utory  to  Richard  of  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  the  Phi- 
ilBLioN,  and  a  great  collector  of  books,  Terence,  Virgil,  Quintilian, 
Jeroin  against  Ruiinus,  together  with  thirty-two  other  volumes 
il  at  fifty-two  pounds  of  silver*.     The  scarcity  of  parchment  un- 


1. 1,  c.  9.     Halluiil  il  cited  by  ■  Byttnlipc 

cmlury.  Eireipt.  Ptir«e.  p.  393.  Mr. 
Hami  uyi.  that  SlUud'a  larger  hidory 
il  cited  by  Fiu-StepfacDi,  in  bii  deicilp- 
lion  of  Londun.  Hitt.  Engl.  ii.  440.  4I*>. 
edit. 

*  fauiiu  Joviui  ujri,  ItuI  Poggiiu, 
about  ibe  year  USD,  firH  braaght  Tully'« 
b«ok>  Dt  Finiini  and  Bt  Lfgibiu  Into 
Italy,  iratitcribcd  by  himatir  rrvm  othn 
minuuripU.  Vou.  Hist  LsL  p.  SSO. 
About  tbe  MRie  time,  Bruliu,  dr  Clvrh 
Oraiarilmi,  and  tome  of  the  rhclorieal 
piece!,  niib  a  conpleu  copy  uf  Di  Oro- 
larr,  •'ere  ditcoiered  and  dreulaled  by 
Piaviui  BlondDi.  and  bit  friendL  FU*. 
BUiiid.  luL  llliutral.  p.  34«.  Lelandaay*. 
Ihat  William  Srlling.  >  menli  of  Canlcr- 
bury,  about  UBO,  hiDUghl  with  bim  rrom 
Italy  Cicero')  book  Jle  AapaMtcn,  but  ttiat 
il  Wat  burnt  wiib  other  manuicripli. 
Deri  pi.  Brtl.  CELLinaua. 

•  (A  nne  MS.  of  Peniiu,  witfa  a  copioua 
Latin  gloii.  wai  giien  lo  the  calhedtal 
rlinrrh  of  Bteler,  by  Siihop  LeolVic,  in 


MDStar.whum  Sciplo  deliiered  from 
in  at  Carthage,  and  biouuhl  to  Rome. 

Its  Sect,  iij.  p.  133.  or  this  tt^ume. 
hranvn,  tliil.  Csnob.  Burj;.  il.  p. 
•r  Joft  Rparke.     "  Eplslotc  Senera: 

Piiit  8nwel>  in  ano  volumine,  Mu- 
loliu  <t  TereniiiiM  in  uno  vnlnmioe," 
B«b  TU.  Dt  libtii  <;*«.  He  died 
193.  Id  tbe  library  of  Pcterbotnugh 
''\e  DliHlulion,  (here  *te»  ons 

•■  Peierb.p.  173. 

■  SMChran.  /oh.01a>ion,HliL  Hearne, 

a,  Ti(.  AiMHrM  Litttorum  Glaj- 

c^lr.itf;.i/un*r<fet.tBS*nti 

•«  it.cc.ii..vit.  p.  4!3.    Uland, 

t  iiuUil  all  the  monaileriei  ]uti  before 

r  diooluClon,  i 

-        d  «npl-.- 

Scri[j|.  Brii.  p.  190. 

ia  aaid  of  l)ie  nmiiaBlery  librarica 


(Hna  of  pmdigiH.     By  the  way, 

idr  often  inainiulei  hu  disbelief 

l>  upeHtlliani.     Ba  itudin  to  re- 

lE  rtdlculoiu  portenia  i  and  he 


>.  Hi 


le  Bodleil 


blx 

I*  GTCdalHy  oE  the  people,  n 

■  btUarofiueh  ahaurdiliea 

hp<ntlllaB  of  the  peopW,  o 


d  of  Poggiua  a  bcantitul 
Il  of  Liry,  tot  which  be  Ran  Uie 
VAeld,lnlheyear  14S3.  Dal- 
Ulotheda.  p.  IS6.     See  Liroo, 


}oUan.  Claud.  B.  It.  [n  the  royal 
iripuin  JohnorSaliibury'afMni- 
rifaj,  there  ii  wnllen,  ^'  Hunc  libmm  tt- 
cildominiuSynionabhaaS.  JUbani:  quem 
poate*  Tenditnm  domino  Ricudode  Bury, 
epiacotw  Dunelnwoi),  emit  Michael  abbu 
Sl  Albuii  ab  eieeutorlbui  prwlicli  epi- 
Kopi.  A.D.  1343."  HSfl.  II  V.  Iv.  3. 
Richard  de  Bury,  Mbanriie  called  Richard 
Aungeifylle.  ii  Mid  to  hare  alone  |>o»> 
•uied  more  boolu  than  all  the  Blihopi  of 
England  logelhei.     Beiidea  the  Aiad  U- 
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DISSERTATION  11. 


doubtedly  prevented  the  transcription  of  many  other  boc^  in  these 
societies.  About  the  year  1120,  one  master  Hugh,  being  appointed 
by  the  convent  of  Saint  Edmondsbury  in  Suffolk  to  write  and  iiluminate 
a  grand  copy  of  the  Bible  for  their  library,  could  procure  no  parch- 
ment for  this  purpose  in  England '^. 

In  consequence  of  the  taste  for  letters  and  liberal  studies  introduced 
by  the  Normans,  many  of  the  monks  became  almost  as  good  critics  a» 
catholics;  and  not  only  in  France,  but  in  England,  a  great  variety  of 
Latin  writers,  who  studied  the  elegances  of  style,  and  the  arts  of  clas- 
sical composition,  appeared  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.     A  view 


those  who  entered  could  not  with  due  re- 
verence approach  his  presence.  Qui. 
Ghambre,  Coutin.  Hist.  Dunelm.  apud 
Whart.  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  765.  He  kept  bind- 
ers, illuminators,  and  writers  in  his  pa- 
laces. "  Antiquariorum,  scriptorum,  cor- 
rectorum,  coUigatorum,  illuminatoram/' 
&c.  Philobibl.  cap.  viii.  p.  34.  ediL  1599. 
Petrarch  says  that  he  had  once  a  conver- 
sation with  Aungervylle,  concerning  the 
Island  called  by  the  antients  Thule,  whom 
he  calls  Virum  ardentit  ingenii,  Petrarch, 
EpisL  i.  3.  Hbi  book  entitled  Philpbib- 
LioN,  orDeAmore  Ltbrorum  et  Institutions 
Bibliothecai  supposed  to  be  really  written 
by  Robert  Holcott,  a  Dominican  friar,  was 
finished  in  his  manor  of  Auckland,  A.D. 
1343.  He  founded  a  library  at  Oxford: 
and  it  it  remarkable,  that  in  the  book 
above  mentioned,  he  apologises  for  admit- 
ting the  poets  into  his  collection.  "  Quart 
non  neglerimuM  Fabulas  Poetarum," 
Cap.  xiii.  p.  43.  xviii.  p.  57.  six.  58.  But 
he  is  more  complaisant  to  the  prejudices 
of  hia  age,  where  he  says,  that  the  laity 
are  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  any  com- 
merce with  books.  *'  Laid  omnium  libro' 
rum  communioHB  9unt  indignu"  Cap.  xvii. 
p.  55.  He  prefers  books  of  the  liberal  arts 
to  treatises  in  law.  Cap.  xi.  p.  41.  He 
laments  that  good  literature  had  entirely 
ceased  in  the  university  of  Paris.  Cap.  ix. 
p.  38.  He  admits  Panfietos  exiguos  into 
his  library.  Cap.  viii.  30.  He  employed 
Stationariot  and  Librariot,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Cap.  X,  p.  34.  He  regrets  the  to- 
tal ignorance  of  the  Greek  language ;  but 
adds,  that  he  has  provided  for  the  students 
of  his  library  both  Greek  and  Hebrew 
grammars.  Ibid.  p.  40.  He  calls  Paris  the 
paradise  of  the  worlds  and  says,  that  he 
purchased  there  a  variety  of  invaluable 
volumes  in  all  sciences,  which  yet  were 
neglected  and  perishing.  Cap.  viii.  p.  81. 
While  chancellor  and  treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, instead  of  the  usual  presents  and 
new-year's  gifts  appendant  to  his  office, 
he  chose  to  receive  those  perquisites  in 
books.  By  the  &vour  of  Edward  the  Third 


he  gained  access  to  the  libraries  of  the 
most  capital  monasteries ;  where  he  shook 
off  the  dust  from  volumes  preserved  in 
chests  and  presses  which  had  not  been 
opened  for  many  ages^  Ibid.  29,  30.  [An 
English  translation  of  the  Philobiblion  by 
Mr.  Inglis  was  published  in  8vo.  1832. — 
M.l 

[To  this  note  it  may  be  added  from  Bp. 
Godwin,  (Cat  of  Eng.  Bishops,  1601.  p. 
524-5)  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Dib- 
din,  (Bibliom.  1 8 1 1.  p.  248.)  that  De  Bury 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Angaruill, 
knt.;  that  b«  said  of  himself "  sxstaliea 
quodam  Hbromm  amort  pottnitr  se  stfirep- 
ium  ^ — that  he  was  mightily  carried  away» 
and  even  beside  himself,  with  immoderate 
love  of  books  and  desire  of  reading.     He 
had  always  in  his  house  many  chaplains, 
all  great  scholars.     His  manner  was  at 
dinner  and  supper-time  to  have  some  good 
book  read  to  him,  whereof  be  would  dis- 
course with  bis  chaplains  a  great  part  of 
the  day  following,  if  business  interrupted 
not  his  course.     He  was  very  boantiAil 
unto  the  poor:  weekly  he  bntowed  for 
their  relief  8  quarters  of  wheat  made  toio 
bread,  beside  the  offlil  and  fragments  of 
his  tables.     Riding  between  Newcaide 
and  Durham,  he  would  give  %L  in  aim; 
and  from  Durham  to  Stockton  5L,  ftc 
He  bequeathed  a  valuable  library  of  MSS. 
to  Durham,  now  Trinity  college,  OzAfd; 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  roon  t» 
receive  them,  they  were  put  into  pewi  or 
studies,  and  chained  to  them.  Sec  Gulch's 
edit,  of  Wood's  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  OxC 
ii.  911. — Park.] 

^  MonasL  Angl.  L  p.  200.  In  the  gn>> 
revenue-roU  of  one  year  of  John  (hrmp* 
bishop  of  Winchester,  I  find  ezp^o^ 
**  in  parcheamento  empto  ad  rotulos,  vs." 
This  was  a  considerable  sum  for  sacks 
commodity  in  the  year  1266.  But  as  tte 
quantity  or  number  of  the  rolls  ia  notifC* 
cified,  no  preciae  concluaion  can  be  draws- 
Comp  MS.  membran.  in  archiv.  Waives 
Winton.  Compare  Anderaoa,  Coniikl* 
153.  subann.  1313. 


INTItaOUCTIOIK  OF  LBAHNIN'G  1 


)  ENOLAND. 


^L  Soui 


IF  the  wrilen  of  this  class  who  flourbhed  in  England  for  tlie  two  sub- 
•equent  wiituriM,  till  tlie  restless  spirit  of  novelty  brougliL  on  an  at- 
tention to  other  stuilifj,  necessarily  follows  from  vhat  has  bet;n  ad- 
_vmiice4l,  and  naturally  forms  the  conclusion  of  our  preseut  iuvestigatloD. 
.  Soun  after  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror,  John,  commonly  called 
tnnes  Granimaticus,  having  studied  polite  literature  at  i^aris,  which 

it  only  from  tlie  Norman  connection,  but  from  the  credit  of  its  pro- 

fesKirs,  became  the  fashionable  university  6f  our  countrymen,  was  em- 
ployed in  e<)ucating  the  sons  of  the  Norman  and  English  nobility'.  He 
wrote  an  explanation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses",  and  a  treatise  on  the 

K;or  metre  or  vers  it)  cation '.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  library 
New  College  in  Oxford,  I  have  seen  a  book  of  Latiii  poetrj-,  and 
iny  {tieces  in  Greek,  attributed  to  this  writer".  He  flourished  about 
!  year  1070.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  Laurence,  prior  of  the 
■reh  of  Durham,  wrote  nine  books  of  Latin  elegies.  But  Leland, 
fl  had  read  all  his  worbs.  prefers  his  compositions  in  oratory  ;  and 
if,  that  for  an  improvement  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  he  frequently 
exercised  his  talents  in  framing  Latin  defences  on  dubious  cases  which 
occurred  among  his  friends.  He  likewise,  amongst  a  variety  of  other 
elaborate  pieces  on  saints,  cotifesson',  and  holy  virgins,  in  which  he 
faatnourcd  the  times  and  his  profession,  composed  a  critical  treatise  on 
tlie  method  of  writing  Epistles,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
•utiject".  He  died  in  1154".  About  the  fiame  time,  Robert  Dunstable, 
a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's,  wrote  an  elegant  Latiii  poem  in  elegiac  verse, 
containing  two  books'*,  on  the  life  of  Saint  Albani.  The  first  book  is 
opened  thus : 
^B  Albani  celebrem  cielo  terrisque  triumphum 

^^V  Ruminat  iucultu  carmine  Clio  rudis. 

He. 


Wt  &Tt  not  to  expect  Leonine  rhymes  in  these  writers,  which  became 
Ikahionable  some  years  afterwards^     Their  verses  are  of  a  higher  cast. 


'  Sm  Bale,  i>.  to. 

'  liUtgMmriila  npcr  Ovidli  Mtlamor  ■ 
pimrt.  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.iup.  A  I.  Ari. 
SO.  where  il  ii  tpvtn  lo  Jnhinnei  Gual- 
kiui*.  ■  FrinciKsn  Trur  at  Uiford,  aod 
■Aerwardi  ■  Mudeni  a\  Pnria.  It  ii  al» 
USS.  Uigb.  104.  tiiL  333.  The  seme  ^ece 

John,  eniiiled,  Brpoiilitmn  tiPt  Merali- 
laif  tm  Lib.  I.  Mtiamarpliattit  riiw  fa- 
■,4«.  Prioled  (t  Pari!  15VU.  Bui 
•  Oaallentia  Kemt  lo  hare 
I  ebldly  *  pbiitHopher  and  Iheologiit. 

\.a.   1!S0.      Alel. 

m  Mflamorpho/in 

1.  Bib),  p.  HO. 

JfAnoOur  mil  of  this  piece  u,  Poelria 

t  jtngliei,  Sec.     Cantabr. 

■.More,  111.     liiiboih  in  pnHeand 

tic  Wgiiu  wilh  this  pantgjrit  oh 


gloria  cIcruB."  He  ]\krwi.t 
wrote  CtrnptHdrnm  GrimmaCkn. 

"  MSS.  Bibl.  ColL  Not.  0»>n.  iit. 
237.  BuL  thtie  ate  mi  to  bclaiig  (o  Jo- 
■nnci  Fhiloponut.  See  PhoL  Bibl.  Cod. 
Iiiv.    Cave.  p.  411.  edit.  1. 

*  See  what  ii  taid  uf  Jnhn  Hmiiill 

"  L*l.  Snipt.  Btit.  p.  304.  305. 

'  Il  i«  >  long  poem,  containiDg  Ihirteen 
hundred  and  liily  linei. 

■  In  Die  Briiiah  Muieum,  MSS.  Colt. 
Jul.  D.  lii.  I.  Claud.  E.  i.  There  are 
mure  ofbifl  Latin  paem»  on  tacred  lub- 


rl,  aa  I  •uppoie.  Dfanalher  haiuL 
'  Leonine  veraea  are  aaid  to  ba«e  t 
'euted  and  fint  uied  bjr  a  Fteneh  oi 


oaHlon, 
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and  have  a  classical  turn.  The  following  line,  which  b^ns  the  second 
book,  is  remarkably  flowing  and  harmonious,  and  much  in  the  manner 
of  Claudian : 

Pieridum  studiis  claustri  laxare  rigorem. 

Smoothness  of  versification  was  an  excellence  which,  like  their  Saxon 
predecessors,  they  studied  to  a  fault  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  commonly 
known  and  celebrated  as  an  historian,  was  likewise  a  terse  and  polite 
Latin  poet  of  this  period.  He  was  educated  under  Alcuine  of  Anjou, 
a  canon  of  Lincoln  cathedral.  His  principal  patrons  were  Aldwin  and 
Reginald,  both  Normans,  and  abbots  of  Ramsey.  His  turn  for  poetry 
did  not  hinder  his  arriving  to  the  dignity  of  an  archdeacon.  Leland 
mentions  eight  books  of  his  epigrams,  amatorial  verses',  and  poems  on 


of  Saint  Victor  at  Marseilles,  named  Leo- 
ninus,  or  Leonine,  about  the  year  ]  135. 
Pasquier,  Recherch.  de  la  France,  vii.  2. 
p.  596.  3.  p.  600.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  rhymed  Latin  verses  were  In  use 
much  earlier.  I  have  before  observed, 
that  the  Schola  SolemUana  was  published 
]  100.  See  Maasieu,  Hist.  Fr.  Foes.  p.  77. 
Fauchet,  Rec.  p.  52. 76.  seq.  And  I  have 
seen  a  Latin  poem  of  four  hundred  lines, 
"  Moysis  Mutli  Bergomatis  de  rebus  Ber- 
gomensibus,  Justinian!  hujus  nomtnis  se- 
cundi  Bysantii  Imperatoris  jussu  con- 
scriptum,  anno  a  salute  nostra  707."  The 
author  was  the  emperor's  scribe  or  secret- 
ary.    It  begins  thus ; 

Alme  Deus,  rector  qui  mundi  regna  gu- 

bernas. 
Nee  sinis  absque  modo  sedes  fluitare  su- 

pemas. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  "Achillis  Mutti  thea- 
trum.  Bergomi,  typis  Comini  Venturac, 
1596."  Pelloutier  has  given  a  very  early 
specimen  of  Latin  Rhymes,  M6m.  sur 
la  Lang.  Celt  part  i.  vol.  !.  ch.  xii.  p.  20. 
He  quotes  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Faron,  who  relates,  that  Clotarius  the 
Second,  having  conquered  the  Saxons  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
commanded  a  Latin  panegyrical  song  to 
be  composed  on  that  occasion,  which  was 
sung  all  over  France.  It  is  somewhat  in 
the  measure  of  their  vernacular  poetry,  at 
that  time  made  to  be  sung  to  the  harp, 
and  begins  with  this  stanza : 

De  Clotario  est  canere  rege  Francomm 
Qui  ivit  pugnare  cum  gente  Saxonuro, 
Quam  graviter  provenitset  missis  Saxo- 

nimi 
SI  non  fuisset  inclitus  Faro  de  gente  Bur- 

gundionuqa. 

Latin  rhymes  seem  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  church-hymns.  But  Leonine  verses 
are  properly  the  Roman  hexameters  or 
pentameters  rhsrmtd;  and  it  is  not  im- 


probable that  they  took  their  name  from 
the  monk  above  mentioned,  who  wm  the 
most  popular  and  almost  only  Latin  poet 
of  his  time  in  France.  He  wrote  many 
Latin  pieces  not  in  rhyme,  and  in  a  good 
style  of  Latin  versification  {  particularly 
a  Latin  heroic  poem  in  twelve  bookf, 
containing  the  history  of  the  Bible  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  atory  of 
Ruth :  also  some  elegies,  which  have  a 
tolerable  degree  of  classic  purity.  Some 
suppose  that  pope  Leo  the  Second,  aboat 
the  year  680,  a  great  reformer  of  the 
chants  and  hymns  of  the  church.  Invented 
this  sort  of  verse. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  Bede,  who  lived 
in  the  eighth  century,  in  his  book  Dt 
Arte  MetricOf  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  that  rhyme  was  a  common  ons- 
ment  of  the  church-hymns  of  his  doie, 
many  of  which  he   quotes.      See  Opp. 
torn.  i.  34.  cap.  penult.    But  thu  chapter, 
I  think,  is  all  taken  from  Marias  Victs- 
rinus,  a  much  older  writer.     The  hymoi 
which  Bede  quotes  are  extremely  to^ 
barous,  consisting  of  a  modulated  struc- 
ture, or  a  certain  number  of  feet  witboot 
quantity,  like  the  odes  of  the  mhutreli 
or  scalds  of  that  age.     '*  Ut  sunt,"  he 
says,  "carmina  tulgarium  poetaivm." 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  not  finget,  tkst 
the  early  French  troubadours  mentioo  > 
sort  of  rhyme  in  their  vernacular  poetry 
partly  distinguished  from  the  eooDon 
species,  which  they  call  Leonine  or  Uo- 
nime.     Thus   Oualtier    Aitalestrier  if 
Belle-perche,  In  the  beginning  of  hii  ro- 
mance of  Judas  Maccabeus,  written  beftR 
the  year  1280, 

Je  ne  di  pas  k'  aucun  biau  dlt 
Nl  mette  par  (aire  la  rymc 
Ou  eousoHonte  ou  Uomime, 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  a  sal^fct  of 
so  little  importance. 

'  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  U.  29. 
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philooopbic&l  snbJecU'. 
deguit  invocation : 


The  proem  ta  hia  book  De  He»8Is,  has  this 


t 


Vatum  m^nc  parens,  lierbanim  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vosque,  quibus  resonant  Tempe  jocosa,  dee! 

Si  niihi  scrta  prius  hedcra  florente  porastia, 
Ecce  meos  flores,  sorta  parate,  fero. 
LcloQd  appears  to  have  beeu  most  pleased  with  Henry's  poeticaT 
epistle  to  Elfleda,  the  daughter  of  Alfred",  In  the  Bodleian  library, 
IB  a  manuscript  Latin  poem  of  this  writer,  on  the  death  of  king  Ste- 
phen, and  the  arrival  of  Henry  the  Second  in  England,  which  ia  by  no 
means  contemptible*.  He  occurs  as  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  the 
monastery  of  Sautree  in  the  year  11+7*-  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth  was 
bishop  of  Saint  Asaph  in  the  year  1152^.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
inquiries  after  British  antiquity;  and  was  patronised  and  assisted  in 
this  pursuit  by  Waller,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  diligent  antiquarian, 
and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln '■  His  credulity  as  an  historian  has 
been  deservedly  censured :  but  fabulous  histories  were  then  the  fdshion, 
and  he  well  luiew  the  recommendation  his  work  would  receive  from 
comprehending  all  the  popular  traditions*.  His  latinity  rises  far  above 
mediocrity,  and  his  Latin  poem  on  Merlin  is  much  applauded  by  Le- 


m 


iWe  must  not  Judge  of  the  general  state  of  society  by  the  more  in* 
iouB  and  -dignified  churchmen  of  this  period;  who  seem  to  have  sur- 
by  the  most  disproportionate  degrees  in  point  of  knowledge,  all 
other  membera  of  the  community.  Thomas  of  Becket,  who  belongs  to 
the  twelfth  century,  and  his  friends,  in  their  epistles,  distinguish  each 
uther  by  the  appellation  of  philosophers,  in  the  course  of  their  corre- 
apondcuce''.  By  the  present  diffusion  of  literature,  even  those  who  are 
illiterate  are  yet  so  intelligent  as  to  stand  more  on  a  level  with  men 
of  professed  science  and  knowledge ;  but  the  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
thoH  times,  as  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  their  writings,  appear, 
and  Dot  without  reason,  to  have  considered  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
totally  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarity.     A  most  distiuguislied 


>  LtL  Scilpu  BriL  p.  197. 
•  Vtn 


MSS.  Digb.  ti.  M.  37.  Hi>  »ritmg> 
~  imerDUi,  uid  of  riuiaai  kindi.  In 
;j  Mllcge  llbnkrf  il  Oxlbrd  there  i>  ■ 
eofj  of  hU  bonk  t>e  ImagSni  Mundi. 
'  CmLCt.petgBinen.    Thiiiiartcy 

OD  IDiauKTlpI. 

WbulaD,  Angt.  Sscr.  ii.  87!. 

Whartoiit  Eetlct.  Auav.  p.  SOS. 

Lcland,  ScripL  Brit.  p.  ISO. 

See  Sect.  Ui.  page  118  of  Ihii  Tolume. 
Britiih  Muieum,  USS.  Cou. 
.  V«pM.  B.  ir.  [Kouprinl- 
Raibiughf  Club,  in  1830,  >l 


(he  eip«nie  eS  ibe  Hon.  *nd  Rev.  Kerille 
GrenTiDe,  under  the  care  of  W.  U.  B]«k, 
who  wrote  ■  Prefcce  which  wo  tubie- 
t|uentl]r  cancelled,  tktid  the  atulfiia  of 
Oeoige  Ellis,  (in  hiiSpec.  of  Metrical  Rd- 
tnancea,  i.  78. ed.  1311.)  labililuted  inili 
plice.  A  new  edition  of  thli  poem,  col- 
Uled  with  other  MSS.  I>  now  in  the  pmt 
U  Psrif,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  T.  Wright 
■nd  M.  Fnncitque  Michel.— M.] 

•  See  Ouidrilog.  ViL  T.  Beeket, 
Bntxeil.  1681.  4(0.  And  Concil.  Mag. 
Brit,  et  Hib.  tom.  i.  p.  441.  tStny  at 
thcM  cpiidci  ate  ilill  in  inanuKrlpt. 
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ornament  of  this  age  was  John  of  Salisbury^.  His  style  has  a  remark* 
able  elegance  and  energy.  His  Policraticon  is  an  extremely  plfsa- 
sant  miscellany;  replete  with  erudition,  and  a  judgment  of  meD  and 
things,  which  properly  belongs  to  a  more  sensible  and  reflecting  period. 
His  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  classics  appears  not  only^  from  the 
happy  facility  of  his  language,  but  from  the  many  citations  of  the  pu- 
rest Roman  authors  with  which  his  works  are  perpetually  interspersed. 
Montfaucon  asserts,  that  some  parts  of  the  supplement  to  Petronins, 
published  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  discovery  a  few  yran  ago»  but 
since  supposed  to  be  spurious,  are  quoted  in  the  Policraticon^.  He 
was  an  illustrious  rival  of  Peter  of  Blois,  and  the  friend  of  many  learn- 
ed foreigners^.  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  of  hb  Latin  poetry*; 
but  an  able  judge  has  pronounced,  that  nothing  can  be  more  easy, 
finished,  and  flowing  than  his  verses^.  He  was  promoted  to  high  sta- 
tions in  the  church  by  Henry  the  Second,  whose  court  was  crowded 
with  scholars,  and  almost  equalled  that  of  his  cotemporary  William 
king  of  Sicily,  in  the  splendour  which  it  derived  from  encouraging  eru- 
dition, and  assembling  the  learned  of  various  countries'.  Eadmer  was 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  endeared  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius, 
and  the  variety  of  his  literature,  to  Anselm,  archbbhop  of  that  see^ 
He  was  an  elegant  writer  of  history,  but  exceeded  in  the  artifices  of 
composition,  and  the  choice  of  matter,  by  his  cotemporary  William  of 
Malmesbury.  The  latter  was  a  monk  of  M almesbury,  and  it  reflects 
no  small  honour  on  his  fraternity  that  they  elected  him  their  librarian  ^ 
His  merits  as  an  historian  have  been  justly  displayed  and  recommend- 


^  "  Studuit  in  Italia  omnium  bonarum 
artium  facile  pott  Gneciam  parente."  Le- 
land,  Script  Brit.  p.  207.  But  he  like- 
wise spent  some  time  at  Oxford.  Policrat. 
riii.  22. 

*  Bibl.  MSSi  There  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Policraticon  in  the  Rtmtan  de  la  Rotet 

Et  Terras  en  Policratique. — v.  7056. 

*  Lei.  ibid. 

*  Except  the  Fable  of  the  belly  and 
members  in  long  and  short.  Fabric.  Med. 
iEv.  iv.  p.  877. 

'  Lei.  ut  supr.  p.  207. 

'  See  Leland,  Script.  Brit  p.  210. 
Henry  the  Second  sent  Gualterus,  styled 
Anglicus,  his  chaplain,  into  Sicily,  to  in- 
struct William  king  of  Sicily  in  literature. 
William  was  so  pleased  with  his  master, 
that  he  made  him  archbishop  of  Palermo. 
Bale,  xiii.  73.  He  died  in  1177.  Peter 
of  Blois  was  Gualier's  coadjutor ;  and  he 
tells  us,  that  he  taught  William  the  ru- 
diments **  ver*{ficaioruB  ariu  et  litera- 
torUBt*  Epist.  Petr.  Blesens.  ad  Gualt. 
Pitts  mentions  a  piece  of  Gualterus  J)e 
lingua  Latina  rudimentist  p.  141.    There 


is  a  William  of  Blois,  cotemporary  wiib 
Peter  and  his  brother,  whom  I  mentioo 
here,  as  he  appears  to  have  writteu  wbst 
were  called  ComcedieB  ft  TragcedUtf  sod 
to  have  been  preferred  to  an  abbsry^m 
Sicily.  [See  Sect  vi.  inf.  vol  ii.  p.  J7<] 
Peter  mentions  this  William  in  bit  Epi- 
stles, "  Illud  nobile  ingenium  fntn*  "f 
magistri  Gulielmi,  quandoque  in  icn- 
bendis  Comcediis  et  Tragcediis  quadsm 
occupationeservilidegenerans,"ftc  Epi*^ 
Ixxvi.  And  again  to  the  said  VfUlian. 
"Nomen  vestrum  diutumiorc  ^^f^^ 
quam  quatuor  abbatiss  eommendabil|Bn^ 
dent  Tragcedia  vestra  de  Flawrm  et  m^ 
versus  de  Pulice  et  Musca,  CoO>»** 
vestra  de  Alda,"  &c  Epitt  xciii. 

'  Lelaud,  Script  Brit  p.  178.    *"^ 
is   a  poem   De  Lamdibue   yfnseiaitt  ^ 
an  epicedion  on  that  prelate,  coin(0<^^  J 
ascribed  to  Eadmer.  See  Pabr.  BlbL^^' 
Lat.  ii.  p.  2 1 0.  seq.     Lelaud  donbu  n^' 
ther  these  pieces  belong  to  himot  Wite 
of  Chester,  a  learned  monk,  patnmbe&Vi 
Anselm.     Script  Brit  p.  laST 

*   Lei.  p.  1U5.  But  see  Wharton  a,«a 
Sacr.  ii.  Prssf.  p.  xii.  "**'*»  ^** 
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^  bj  Jord  Ljttelton^.    Bot  his  abilities  were  not  confiDed  to  prose. 
He  wrote  many  pieces  of  Latin  poetry ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  al- 
most all  the  professed  writers  in  prose  of  this  age  made  experiments 
>n  verse.    His  patron  was  Robert  earl  of  Glocester;  who,  amidst  the 
Solent  civil  commotions  which  disquieted  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
foand  leisure  and  opportunity  to  protect  and  promote  literary  merits 
Till  Malmesbury's  works  i^peared^  Bede  had  been  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipal writer  of  English  history.     But  a  general  spirit  of  writing  history, 
owing  to  that  curiosity  which  more  polished  manners  introduce  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  historians,  and  to  the  improved  know- 
le<i^  of  a  language  in  which  facts  could  be  recorded  with  grace  and 
dignity,  was  now  prevailing.    Besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  Simeon 
of  Durham,  Roger  Hoveden,  and  Benedict  abbot  of  Peterborough,  are 
historians  whose  narratives  have  a  liberal  cast,  and  whose  details  rise 
fnr  above  the  dull  uninteresting  precision  of  patient  annalists  and  re- 
^lar  chronologers.  -  John  Hanvill,  a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's,  about  the 
vemr  1190^  studied  rhetoric  at  Paris,  and  was  dbtinguished  for  his  taste 
even  among  the  numerous  and  polite  scholars  of  that  flourishing  semi- 
nrnry".    His  Architrenius  is  a  learned,  ingenioiis,  and  very  enter- 
Uuning  performance.     It  is  a  long  Latin  poem  in  nine  books,  dedicated 
to  Waher  bishop  of  Rouen.    The  design  of  the  work  may  be  partly 
coDjectored  from  its  affected  Greek  title ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  mix- 
^v«  of  satire  and  panegyric  on  public  vice  and  virtue,  with  some  histo- 
^  digressions.    In  the  exordium  is  the  following  nervous  and  spirit- 
ed tddress: 

Tu  Cyrrhse  latices  nostne,  deus,  implue  menti ; 
Eloquil  rorem  siccis  infunde  labellis : 
Distillaque  favos,  quos  nondum  pallidus  auro 
Scit  Tagus,  aut  sitiens  admotis  Tantalus  undis : 
Dirige  quae  timide  suscepit  dextera,  dextram 
Audacem  pavidamque  juva :  Tu  mentis  habenu;^ 
Fervoremque  rege,  &c. 

In  the  fifth  book  the  poet  has  the  following  allusions  to  the  fables  of 
ConiJew,  Brutus,  king  Arthur,  and  the  population  of  Britain  from 
1^*  He  seems  to  have  copied  these  traditions  from  Geoffrey  of 
Momnouth". 


Tamen  Architrenius  instat, 


£t  genus  et  gentem  quaerit  studiosius :  illi 
Tros  genus,  et  gentem  tribuit  Lodonesia,  nutrix 
Prsebuit  irriguam  morum  Comubia  mammam, 

^  lahU  History  of  Henry  the  Second.  ti«h  Museum  the  name  is  given  in  En* 

'  Sec  Cave,  Hut.  Lit  p.  661.  glich,  John  of ///^Aam— W.] 

"  LcL  p.  269.     [The  name  should  be  "  See  Hist.  Galfrid.  Mon.  i.  xi.   xvi. 

fpcit  Haavill,  and  not  Hanvill :  in  Latin  xviL  &c. 

ft  is  ir  jiiUi  villa.    In  a  MS.  in  the  Bri- 
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Post  odium  fati,  Phiygiis  inventa :  Smaraudus 
Hanc  domitor  muDdi  Tyriothius,  alter  Achilles^ 
Atridseque  timor  Corinacus,  serra  gygantum* 
Clavaque  monstrifera,  sociae  delegit  alumnam 
Omnigenam  Trojae,  pluvioque  fluviflua  lacte 
Filius  exilio  fessaa  dedit  ubera  matri. 
A  quo  dicta  prius  Corineia,  dicitur  aucto 
Tempore  corrupte  Comubia  nominis  haeres. 
Ille  gygantflBOS  attritu  ossibus  artus 
Implicuit  letho,  Tyrrheni  littoris  hospes, 
Indomita  virtute  gygas ;  non  corpore  mole 
Ad  medium  pressa,  nee  membris  densior  aequo, 
Sareina  terrifica  tumuit  Titania  mente. 
Ad  Ligerb  ripas  Aquitanos  fudit,  et  amnes 
Franeorupi  patuit  lacrymis,  et  caede  vadoque 
Sanguinis  ense  mens,  satiavit  rura,  togaque 
Punieea  vestivit  agros  populique  verendi 
Grandiloquos  f regit  animosa  cuspide  fastus. 
Int^pra,  nee  dubio  bellorum  naufraga  fluctu. 
Nee  vice  suspecta  titubanti  saucia  fato, 
Indilata  dedit  subitam  victoria  laurum. 
Inde  dato  cursu,  Bruto  comitatus  Achate, 
Gallorum  spolio  cumulatus,  navibus  aequor 
Exarat,  et  superis  auraque  faventibus  utens, 
Litora  felices  intrat  Tolonesia  portus : 
Promissumque  soli  gremium  monstrante  Diana, 
Incolumi  census  loculum  ferit  Albion  alno. 
Haec  eadem  Bruto  regnante  Britannia  nomen 
Traxit  in  hoc  tempus :  solis  Titanibus  ilia, 
Sed  paucis,  habitata  domus ;  quibus  uda  ferarum 
Terga  dabant  vestes,  cruor  haustus  pocula,  trunci 
Antra  lares,  dumeta  toros,  caenacula  rupes, 
Prseda  cibos,  raptus  venerem,  spectacula  casdes, 
Imperium  vires,  animum  furor,  impetus  arma, 
Mortem  pugna,  sepulchra  rubus :  monstrisque  gemebat 
MontiooUs  tellus :  sed  eorum  plurima  tractus 
Pars  erat  occidui  terror ;  majorque  premebat 
Te  furor  extremum  zephyri,  Comubia,  limen. 
Hos  avidum  belli  Corinaei  robur  Avemo 
Praecipites  misit ;  cubitis  ter  quatuor  altum 
Gogmagog  Herculea  suspendit  in  aere  lucta, 
Anthaeumque  suum  scopulo  demisit  in  aequor: 
Potavitque  dato  Thetis  ebria  sanguine  fluctus, 
Divisumque  tulit  mare  corpus,  Cerbems  umbram. 
Nobilis  a  Phrygiae  tanto  Comubia  gentem 
Sanguine  derivat,  successio  cujus  lulun 
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In  generis  partem  ledpit  eomplexa  Pelasgam 
Aodiisfleque  domam :  ramoB  hine  Pdndrasus,  iude 
Sjlvius  extendit,  sooioque  a  sidere  sidus 
Henios  effundit  triplicatse  lampadis  ignes. 
Hoc  tiifido  solo  Corinaei  poetera  mundum 
Pteradiat  pubes,  quartique  puerpera  Phoebi 
PuUulat  Arthurum,  facie  dam  falsus  adulter 
Tintagel  imimpit,  nee  amoris  Pendragon  aestu 
Vincit,  et  omnificas  Merlini  consulit  artes, 
Mentiturque  ducis  habitUB,  et  rege  Utente 
Induit  absentb  preesentia  Gorlois  ora^. 

Tbere  b  a  false  glare  of  expression,  and  no  great  justness  of  sentiment, 
in  these  verses ;  but  they  are  animated,  and  flow  in  a  strain  of  poetry. 
Thej  are  pompous  and  sonorous ;  but  these  faults  have  been  reckon^ 
beautiea  even  in  polbhed  ages*  In  the  same  book  our  author  thus 
the  different  merits  of  the  satires  of  Horace  and  Persius: 


Persius  in  Flacci  pelago  decurrit,  et  audet 
Mendicasse  stylum  satyrse,  serraque  cruentus 
Rodit,  et  ignorat  polientem  pectora  limam.P 

In  the  third  book  he  describes  the  happy  parsimony  of  the  Cistercian 

monks: 

O  sancta«  o  felix,  albis  galeata  oucuUis, 
Libera  paupertasi  Nudo  jejunia  pastu 
Tracta  diu  solvens,  nee  corruptura  palatum 
Mollitie  mensae.    Bacchus  convivia  nullo 
Murmure  conturbat,  nee  sacra  cubilia  mentis 
Inquinat  adventu.     Stomacho  languente  ministrat 
Solennes  epulas  ventris  gravis  hospita  Thetis, 
£t  paleis  armata  Ceres.     Si  tertia  mensse 
Copia  succedat,  truncantur  oluscula,  quorum 


**  Milton  appears  to  have  been  much 
strack  with  this  part  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tiah  History,  and  to  have  designed  it  for 
tiM  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  Epitaph, 
t,  ▼.  162. 


ipae  ego  Dardanias  Rntupina  per  cequora 

pnppes 
Dicam,    et    Pandrasidoi    regnum   vetus 

InogeniK, 
BrciiBiunqne  Arviragamque  duces,  pris- 

cnmque  Belinum, 
Et  tandem  Armorloos  Britonum  sub  lege 

colonos: 
Tuna    gravidam    Arturo,    iatali    fraude, 

logemen, 
MeodJiccs  Tultus,   assumptaque    Gorlois 

tunxMf 
Merlini  dolus. 


See  also  Milton's  Mansus,  v.  80. 

^  Juvenal  is  also  cited  by  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury, Peter  of  Blois,  Vincentius  Bel- 
lovacensis,  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  and 
other  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  They 
often  call  him  Ethicus.  See  particularly 
Petr.  Bles.  Epistola  IxxviL  Some  lines 
from  Juvenal  are  cited  by  Honorius  Au- 
gustodunus,  a  priest  of  Burgundy,  who 
wrote  about  1300,  in  his  De  Philoiophia 
Mundi,  Praefat.  ad  lib.  iv.  The  tenth  sa- 
tire of  Juvenal  is  quoted  by  Chaucer  in 
Troilus  and  Cresseide,  b.  iv.  v.  197.  pag. 
307.  edit  Urr.  There  is  an  old  lulian 
metaphrase  of  Juvenal  done  in  1475,  and 
published  soon  afterwards,  by  Georgio 
Summaripa,  of  Verona.  Giomale  de  Let- 
terati  d*ltalia,  torn,  viii,  p.  41.  Juvenal 
was  printed  at  Rome  as  early  as  1474. 
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OfTendit  macies  oculos,  pacemque  meretur, 
Deterretque  famem  pallenti  sobria  cultu.^ 

Among  Digby*8  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,  are  HanviU's  La- 
tin epigrams,  epistles,  and  smaller  poems,  many  of  which  have  C0D8ide^ 
able  merit ^  They  are  followed  by  a  metrical  tract,  entitled  De  Epi- 
STOLARUM  CoMPOsiTiONE.  But  this  picce  is  written  in  rhyme,  and 
seems  to  be  posterior  to  the  age,  at  least  inferior  to  the  genius,  of  Han- 
vill.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Saint  Alban's,  soon  after 
the  year  1200'.  Gyraldus  Cambrensis  deserves  particular  regard  for 
the  universality  of  his  works,  many  of  which  are  written  with  some 
degree  of  elegance.  He  abounds  with  quotations  of  the  best  Latio 
poets.  He  was  an  historian,  an  antiquarian,  a  topographer,  a  divine^a 
philosopher,  and  a  poet.  His  love  of  science  was  so  great,  that  he  re- 
fused two  bishopricks;  and  from  the  midst  of  public  business,  witb 
which  his  political  talents  gave  him  a  considerable  connection  in  the 
court  of  Richard  the  First,  he  retired  to  Lincoln  for  seven  years,  with 
a  design  of  pursuing  theological  studies  ^  He  recited  his  book  on  the 
topography  of  Ireland  in  public  at  Oxford,  for  three  days  successively* 
On  the  first  day  of  his  recital  he  entertained  all  the  poor  of  the  city; 
on  the  second,  all  the  doctors  in  the  several  faculties,  and  scholars  of 
better  note ;  and  on  the  third,  the  whole  body  of  students,  with  the 
citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison".  It  is  probable  that  this  was  a 
ceremony  practised  on  the  like  occasion  in  the  university  of  IVis'i 

Oseney  abbey,  near  the  suburbs  of  Oxford. 
At  which  time  many  Italians  studying  ■< 
Oxford  were  admitted  in  that  &ciiity> 
Wood,  ubi  supr.  p.  25.  col.  1.  It  tppo" 
that  the  mayor  and  citixens  of  OwO^ 
were  con^itantly  invited  to  these  solemu- 
ties.  In  the  year  1 400,  two  monks  ofthe 
priory  of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury 
were  severally  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  and  civil  law  at  Oifot^ 
The  expences  were  paid  by  theur  in«»* 
stery,  and  amounted  to  11 8^  3s.  Sd.  Regiftr. 
Priorat.  pergamen.  MSS.  Tanner,  Oxon. 
Num.  1 05.  fol.  212a.  Among  other  ir- 
tides  there  is,  '*  In  solutione  fpicta  HiitU 


^  There  are  two  manuscripts  of  this 
poem,  from  which  I  transcribe,  in  the 
Bodleian  libniry.  MSS.  Digb.  64.  and 
157.  One  of  these  has  a  gloss,  but  not 
that  of  Hugo  Legatus,  mentioned  by 
Baillet,  Jugem.  Sav.  iv.  p.  257.  edit.  4to. 
This  poem  is  said  to  have  been  printed 
at  Paris  1517.  4to.  Bibl.  Thuan.  tom.  ii. 
p.  286.  This  edition  I  have  never  seen, 
and  believe  it  to  be  an  extremely  scarce 
book. 

'  Cod.  Digb.  64.  ut  supr. 

'  Bale,  iii.  49. 

^  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  374. 

"  Wood,  Hist.  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.  56. 

^  But  Wood  insinuates,  that  this  sump- 
tuous entertainment  was  partly  given  by 
Gyraldus,  as  an  inccptor  in  the  arts.  Ubi 
supr.  p.  25.  col.  1.  Which  practice  I  have 
mentioned,  vol.  ii.  Sect.  ix.  p.  89.  note  *. 
Infr.  And  I  will  here  add  other  instances, 
especially  as  they  arc  proofs  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  letters,  at  least  literary 
honours,  were  held.  In  the  year  1268, 
the  inceptors  in  civil  law  at  Oxford  were 
so  numerous,  and  attended  by  such  a 
number  of  guests,  that  the  academical 
houses  or  hostels  were  not  sufficient  for 
their  accommodation ;  and  the  company 
filled  not  only  these,  but  even  the  refec- 
tory, cloistfrs,  and  many  apartments  of 


ONiBUs."  fol.  213  a.     [See  Sect  iL  pages 
82  et  seq,  in  tliis  volume.]  At  length  tbeie 
scholastic  banquets  grew  to  such  esoessi 
that  it  was  ordered  in  the  year  1434,  that  no 
inceptor  in  arts  should  expend  more  tbsn 
"  3000  grossos  Turonenses."  Vet.  Sitt.  See 
Leland,  Coll.  P.  ii.  torn.  i.  p.  296, 297.ediL 
1770.    But  the  limitation  was  a  coodder- 
able  sum.     Each  is  somewhat  less  dufflU 
English  groat.   Notwithstanding,  Neville, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  on  biit4- 
mission  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 
1452,  feasted  the  academics  and  many 
strangers  for  two  successive  days,  at  two 
entertainments,  consisting  of  nine  bandied 
costly  dishes.     Wood,  ibid.  S 19.  coL  1.  >• 
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^ere  Giraldiu  had  rtudied  for  twenty  years,  aiid  where  he  had  b(>en 
'^eted  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  year  1189\     His  account  of 
^  aJes  was  wTitten  in  consequence  of  the  observations  ho  made  on  that 
ouiitiy,  then  almost  unknown  to  the  English,  during  his  attendance 
'D  an  archiepiscopal  visitation.     I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  tran- 
KMibiog  from  this  book  his  picture  of  the  romantic  situation  of  the 
a.bbey  of  Lantony  in  Monmouthshire.     I  will  give  it  in  English,  as  my 
meaning  is  merely  to  show  how  great  a  master  the  author  was  of  that 
selection  of  circumstances  which  forms  an  agreeable  description,  and 
which  could  only  flow  from  a  cultivated  mind.    **  In  the  deep  vale  of 
Ewias,  which  is  about  a  bowshot  over,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  with 
high  mountains,  stands  the  abbey  church  of  Saint  John,  a  structure 
(hovered  with  lead,  and  not  unhandsomely  built  for  so  lonesome  a  situ- 
ation ;  on  the  very  spot,  where  formerly  stood  a  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  Saint  David,  wbich  had  no  other  ornaments  than  green  moss  and 
ivy.    It  is  a  situation  fit  for  the  exercise  of  religion  ;  and  a  religious 
eUifice  was  first  founded  in  this  sequestered  retreat  to  the  honour  of  a 
Military  life,  by  two  hermits,  remote  from  the  noise  of  the  world,  upon 
tKe  banks  of  the  river  Hondy,  which  winds  through  the  midst  of  the 
valley^^Xhe  rains  which  mountainous  countries  usually  produce,  are 
Vi^re  very  frequent,  the  winds  exceedingly  tempestuous,  and  the  win- 
^en  almost  continually  dark.     Yet  the  air  of  the  valley  is  so  happily 
topered,  as  scarcely  to  be  the  cause  of  any  diseases.     The  monks  sit- 
^  in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  when  they  chuse  for  a  momentar}* 
refreshment  to  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  have  on  every  side  a  pleasing 
pioipect  of  mountains  ascending  to  an  immense  height,  with  numerous 
Mb  of  wild  deer  feeding  aloft  on  the  highest  extremity  of  this  lofty 
horizon.    The  body  of  the  sun  is  not  visible  above  the  hills  till  after 
the  meridian  hour,  even  when  the  air  is  most  dear.**     Giraldus  adds, 
that  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  prime  minister  to  Henry  the  First, 
htring  visited  this  place,  on  his  return  to  court  told  the  king,  that  all 
the  treasure  of  his  majesty's  kingdom  would  not  suffice  to  build  such 
uother  cloister.    The  bbhop  explained  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
BKtntihe  circular  ridge  of  mountains  with  which  the  vale  of  Ewias 
vai  enclosed 7.     Alexander  Neckham  was  the  friend,  the  associate,  and 
^  correspondent  of  Peter  of  Blois  already  mentioned.     He  received 

N'or  wu  this  reveretice  to  learning,  and 

■(tntioii  to  ita  inttitutionsy  confined  to 

Acditle  of  our  univenitiei.     Such  wai 

■ht  pedantry  of  the  times,  that  in  the  year 

IMI^  ardiUthop  Wareham,  chancellor  of 
^^tkrd,  at  hit  feast  of  inthronisation,  or- 
faid  to  be  introduced  in  the  first  course 
■  nriotti  dish,  in  which  were  exhibited 
the  eight  towers  of  the  university.  In 
tvtfy  lower  stood  a  bedell ;  and  under  the 
iMus  wtrc  figures  of  the  king,  to  whom 
tht  cfaaaeoUor  Wareham,  encircled  with 
May  doctoif  prc^rly  habited,  presented 


four  Latin  verses,  which  were  answered 
by  his  majesty.  The  eight  towers  were 
those  of  Merton,  Magdalene,  and  New 
College,  and  of  the  monasteries  of  Oseney, 
Rcwlcy,  the  Dominican,  Augustine,  and 
Franciscan  friars,  which  five  last  are  now 
utterly  destroyed.  Wood,  ubi  supr.  lib.  i. 
p.  239.  col.  i.  Compare  Robertson's  Charles 
V.  i.  323.  scq. 

'  Wharton,  ibid. 

y  Girald.  Cambrens.  Itin,  Cambr.  Lib. 
i.  c.  3.  p.  89.  seq.  Lond.  1585. 12mo. 
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the  first  part  of  his  education  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Alban's,  which  he 
afterwards  completed  at  Paris'.     His  compositions  are  various,  and 
crowd  the  department  of  manuscripts  in  our  public  libraries.     He  has 
left  numerous  treatises  of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  morality:  but  he 
was  likewise  a  poet,  a  philologist,  and  a  grammarian.    He  wrote  a  tract 
on  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  poets,  Esopian  fables,  and  a  system  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric.     I  have  seen  his  elegiac  poem  on  the  monastic 
life*,  which  contains  some  finished  lines.   But  his  capital  piece  of  Latin 
poetry  is  On  the  Praise  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which  consists  of  seven 
books.    In  the  introduction  he  commemorates  the  innocent  and  unre- 
tuming  pleasures  of  his  early  days,  which  he  passed  among  the  learned 
monks  of  Saint  Alban's,  in  these  perspicuous  and  unaffected  elegiacs: 

Claustrum 

Martyris  Albani  sit  tibi  tuta  quies. 
Hie  locus  aetatis  nostrsB  primordia  novit, 

Annos  felices,  Isetitiseque  dies. 
Hie  locus  ingenuis  pueriles  imbuit  annos 

Artibiis,  et  nostrse  laudis  origo  fuit. 
Hie  locus  insignes  magnosque  creavit  alumnos, 
'   Felix  eximio  martyre,  gente,  situ. 
Militat  hie  Christo,  noctuque  dieque  labori 

Indulget  sancto  religiosa  cohors.^ 

Neckham  died  abbot  of  Cirencester  in  the  year  1217^*  He  was  much 
attached  to  the  studious  repose  of  the  monastic  profession,  yet  he  fre- 
quently travelled  into  Italy  ^.  Walter  Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxfordf 
has  been  very  happily  styled  the  Anacreon  of  the  eleventh  [twelfth] 
century ^  He  studied  at  Paris ^.  His  vein  was  chiefly  festive  and 
satirical  K:  and  as  his  wit  was  frequently  levelled  against  the  connptioDS 
of  the  clergy,  his  poems  often  appeared  under  fictitious  names,  or  have 
been  ascribed  to  others^.  The  celebrated  drinking  ode^  of  this  genial 
archdeacon  has  the  regular  returns  of  the  monkish  rhyme :  but  they 
are  here  applied  with  a  characteristical  propriety,  are  so  happily  in- 


*  LeL  Script  Brit.  p.  240.  seq. 

*  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Digb.  65.  f.  18. 
[There  is  a  good  manuscript  of  this  poem 
in  the  Brit  Miu.  MS.  Reg.  8  A.,xxi.— W.] 

^  Apud  LeL  Script  Brit  p.  240. 
"^  Willis,  Mitr.  Abb.  i.  61,  62. 
^  Lei.  ibid. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton'i  Hist  Hen.  IL  Not 
B.  ii.  p.  133.  4to. 

'  See  Sect  ii.  pp.  59,  60.  note  ^  in  this 
volume. 

■  Tanner,  Bibl.  p.  507. 

^  Cave,  Hist  Lit  p.  706.  Compare 
Tanner,  Bibl.  351. 507.  In  return,  many 
pieces  went  under  the  name  of  our  author ; 
as,  for  instance,  De  Thetide  et  de  Lyao, 
which  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  scurrility. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Digb.  166.  t  104. 


I  See  Camden's   Remains,  pegs  ^ 
Rytuml 

[After  all  that  has  been  said  abovt  tUi 
celebrated  song,  it  turns  out  upon  eisv^' 
nation  to  be  no  song  at  all,  but  part  of  ■ 
somewhat  longer  poem,  in  which  ikc 
stanaas  which  have  been  thua  amnge^  ^ 
make  a  drinking  song,  do  not  evcnitti^ 
together.  The  poem  is  found  in  the  MS* 
Harl.  2851,  under  the  title  otGrnKardf 
de  vite  sue  mutmcume.  It  is  a  MS.  of  tk 
13th  century.  It  must,  however^  have 
been  formed  into  a  aong  at  an  early  F" 
riod,  for  among  the  English  songs  ia  tht 
Sloane  MS.  No.  2593,  written  appaicatl; 
very  early  in  the  15tb  century,  ii  fiMuda 
Latin  parody  upon  it — W.] 
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'^ted,  and  so  humourously  introduced,  that  they  not  only  suit  the 

^iiH  but  heighten  the  spirit  of  the  piece^.     He  boasts  that  good  wine 

'Bspiret  him  to  sing  venes  equal  to  those  of  Ovid.    In  another  Latin 

ode  of  the  same  kind,  he  attacks  with  great  livdiness  the  new  injunc- 

^a  of  pope  Innocent,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  and  hopes 

fiat  e?eiy  married  priest  with  his  bride,  will  say  a  pater  noster  for  the 

f^al  of  one  who  had  thus  hazarded  his  salvation  in  their  defence. 

Ecce  jam  pro  clericis  multum  allegavi, 
Necnon  pro  presbyteiis  plura  comprobavi : 
Pater  Noster  nunc  pro  me,  quoniam  peccavi, 
Dicat  quisque  Presbyter,  cum  sua  Suavi.^ 

But  a  miracle  of  this  age  in  classical  composition  was  Joseph  of  Ex- 

^T,  commonly  called  Josephus  Iscanus.     He  wrote  two  epic  poems  in 

l^D  heroics.     The  first  is  on  the  Trojan  war ;  it  is  in  six  books,  and 

A^icated  to  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Caoiterbury  °*.    The  second  is  en- 


Mn  Bibl.  Bodl.  a  piece  De  Nugit  Cu- 
'^M  is  giTen  to  Mapes.     MSS.  Arch. 
&S3.    It  waa  written  A.D.  1182.  asap- 
pcvi  from  Distinct,  iy.  cap.  1.      It  is  in 
^^i  books.     Many  Latin  poems  in  this 
Unnicript  are  given  to  Mapes ;  one  in 
pvtiadar,  written  in  a  flowing  style,  in 
ito  lines,  preserving  no  fixed  metrical 
rale,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
^■inging.     In  another  manuscript  I  find 
wiooi  pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  by  some 
■ttribvted  to  Mapes,  Bibl.  Bodl.  NE.  F. 
ni.  Some  of  these  are  in  good  taste.  Cam- 
dn  hu  printed  his  Disputatio  inter  Cor 
tt  OaUum,  Rem.  p.  439.     It  is  written  in 
B  sort  (rf  Anacreontic  verse,  and  has  some 
Iwmour.    It  is  in  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Digb. 
ntiopr.  166.  See  also  Camd.  ibid.  p.  437. 
[It  sppears  from  several  of  the  MS. 
copies  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Le  Saint  Graal, 
>nd  other  romances,  that  Walter  de  Mapes 
[muhtted  them  into  French  prose,  at  the 
■stance  of  Henry  II.     He  also  composed 
tbe  Moirt  Artur  at  the  particular  desire  of 
tkat  monarch.    Many  of  his  poems  remain 
b  MS.  (See  Index  to  Harl.  MSS.)    Some 
of  dten  have  been  printed  in  Leyser,  Hist. 
P^cCimm  medii  aevi,  in  Flacius  de  cor- 
nplo  ccdesiae  statu ;  Basil  1557.  and  in 
WolSi  Lectiones  memorabiles.     There  is 
KiSOB  to  suppose  that  a  piece  entitled  va- 
riously as  follows,  was  written  by  him : 
"tisio  lamentabilis  cujusdam  heremitse 
■Bper  disceptatione  animse  contra  corpus. 
— Dispntatio  inter  corpus  et  animam  alicu- 
Jat  reprobati  et  damnati :  Conflictio  inter 
caqwa  et  animam.*'    See  HarL  MSS.  978. 
S851.     Cotton    MSS.    Titus,    A.   xx. — 
DoocE.]     [There  is  however  reason  to 
believe  Uiat  Mapes  only  gave  a  Latin  ver- 
lion  of  a  very  popular  theme.  See  the  same 


idea  exemplified  in  a  Saxon  poem  from 
the  Exon  MS.  given  by  Mr.  Conybeare 
in  the  Archsologia,  vol.  17. — Price.] 

1  Camd.  Bern,  ut  supr. 

"  See  lib.  i.  32.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Basil,  but  very  corruptly,  in  the  year  154 1 . 
Svo.  under  the  name  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 
The  existence  and  name  of  this  poem  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  unknown  in  England 
when  Leland  wrote.  He  first  met  with  a 
manuscript  copy  of  it  by  mere  accident  in 
Magdalen  college  library  at  Oxford.  He 
never  had  even  heard  of  it  before.  He  af- 
terwards found  two  more  copies  at  Paris  : 
hut  these  were  all  imperfect,  and  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  except  a  marginal 
hint  At  length  he  discovered  a  complete 
copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  Thomey  abbey 
in  Cambridgeshire,  which  seems  to  have 
ascertained  the  author's  name,  but  not  his 
country.  Script.  Brit.  p.  238.  The  neg- 
lect of  this  poem  among  our  ancestors,  I 
mean  in  the  ages  which  followed  Iscanus, 
appears  from  the  few  manuscripts  of  it 
now  remaining  in  England.  Leland,  who 
searched  all  our  libraries,  could  find  only 
two.  There  is  at  present  one  in  the  church 
of  Westminster ;  another  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 
Digb.  157.  That  in  Magdalen  college  is 
MSS.  Cod.  50.  The  best  edition  is  at  the 
end  of  **  Dictys  Cretensis  et  Dares  Phry- 
gius,  in  usum  Sereniss.  Delph.  cum  Inter- 
pret A.  Dacerise,  &c.  AmstseL  1702.*'  4to. 
But  all  the  printed  copies  have  omitted 
passages  which  1  find  in  the  Digby  manu- 
script. Particularly  they  omit,  in  the  ad- 
dress to  Baldwin,  four  lines  after  v.  32. 
lib.  i.  Thirteen  lines,  in  which  the  poet 
alludes  to  Us  intended  Antiocheis,  are 
omitted  before  v.  962.  lib.  vi.  Nor  have 
they  the  verses  In  which  he  complimenu 
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titled  Antiocheis,  the  War  of  Antioch,  or  the  Crusade;  in  which  hit 
patron  the  archbishop  was  an  actor  °.  The  poem  of  the  Trojan  war  is 
founded  on  Dares  Phrygius,  a  favorite  fabulous  historian  of  that  time®. 
The  diction  of  this  poem  is  generally  pure,  the  periods  round,  and  the 
numbers  harmonious ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  structure  of  the  versificar 
tion  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  polished  Latin  poetry.  The  writer 
appears  to  have  possessed  no  common  command  of  poetical  phraseology, 
and  wanted  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  Virgilian  chastity.  His 
style  is  a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statins,  and  Claudian,  who  seem  then  to 
have  been  the  popular  patterns  p.  But  a  few  specimens  will  best  illus- 
trate this  criticism.  He  thus,  in  a  strain  of  much  spirit  and  dignity, 
addresses  king  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  going  to  the  holy  war 4, 
the  intended  subject  of  his  Antiocheis. 

Tuque,  oro,  tuo  da,  maxime,  vati 


Ire  iter  inceptum,  Trojamque  aperire  jacentem : 
Te  sacrse  assument  acies,  divinaque  bella, 
Tunc  dignum  majore  tuba ;  tunc  pectore  toto 
Nitar,  et  inmiensum  mecura  spargere  per  orbem.'' 

The  tomb  or  mausoleum  of  Teuthras  is  feigned  with  a  brilliancy  of 
imagination  and  expression ;  and  our  poet's  classical  ideas  seem  here  to 
have  been  tinctured  with  the  description  of  some  magnificent  oriental 
palace,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  romances  of  his  age. 

Regia  conspicuis  moles  inscripta  figuris 
Exceptura  ducem,  senis  affulta  columnis, 
Tollitur :  electro  vemat  basis,  arduus  auro 
Ardet  apex,  radioque  stylus  candescit  ebumo. 

— Gemmae  quas  littoris  Indi 
Dives  arena  tegit,  aurum  quod  parturit  Hermus, 


Henry  the  Second,  said  by  Leland  to  be 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  Script.  Brit, 
p.  238.  The  truth  is,  these  passages  would 
have  betrayed  their  first  editor's  pretence 
of  this  poem  being  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos.  As  it  is,  he  was  obliged  in  the 
address  to  Baldwin,  to  change  Cantia, 
Kent,  into  Tantia ;  for  which  he  substi- 
tutes Pontia  in  the  maigin,  as  an  inge- 
nious conjecture. 

"  Leland,  p.  224,  225. 

*  The  manuscript  at  Magdalen  college, 
mentioned  by  Leland,  is  entitled  Dares 
Phrygitu  de  bello  Trojano.  Lei.  p.  236. 
as  also  MSS.  Digb.  supr.  citat.  But  see 
Sect.  iii.  p.  139.  of  this  volume. 

'  Statins  is  cited  in  the  epistles  of  Ste- 
phen of  Tournay,  a  writer  of  the  twelfih 
century.  **  Divinam  cgus  responsionem, 
ut  ThehaU  Oneida,  hnge  sequor,  et  ueS' 
tigia  temper  adoro.**  He  died  in  1200. 
BpUtola,  Paris.  1611.  4to.   Epist  v.  p. 


535.     On  account  of  the  v»riety  of  his 
matter,  and  the  facility  of  hb  manner, 
none  of  the  ancient  poets  are  more  fre- 
quently cited  in  the  writers  of  the  dark 
ages  than  Ovid.     His  Fatti  aeems  to  have 
been  their  favorite ;  a  work  thus  admirablT 
characterised    by  an  ingenioua   Prencli 
writer: — "  Les  Pastes d'Ovide  renfemenC 
plus  d'^rudition  qu'aucun  autre  ouvrage 
de  Tantiquit^.  C'est  le  chef  d'cenvre  de  ce 
poete,  et  une  espece  de  devotion  paienne.** 
Vigneul  Marville,  Mite.  Ubc.  et  Lit.  torn, 
ii.  p.  306.     A  writer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  De  Mirabilibut  RoBut,  patUsbed 
by  Montfaucon,  calls  this  work  Mariifr*- 
logium   OvidU  de  FomUs.    Mont£   Diar. 
Italic,  c  zx.  p.  293. 

^  Voltaire  has  expressed  hit  admhatieB 
of  the  happy  choice  of  sutgect  which  Tasao 
made.  We  here  see  a  poet  of  an  age  nock 
earlier  than  Taaao  celebrating  the  mme 
sort  of  expedition.  '  Lib,  i.  47. 


IXTHODI-CTION  OF  LUAIINIVU   INTO  UNf.l.ANIl 

In  variaB  vivunt  species,  Jitir]uc  iJccorum 
Haterie  contcndit  opua :  quod  nobile  ductor 
Quod  claruDi  gessit,  ars  explicat,  ardua  (landit 
Moles,  et  tutTim  reserat  aculptura  tyrannum.* 

ribes  Pcnthesilca  ftiiil  Pyrrlius: 
■  .Eminet,  bnrrificaa  rapiens  post  terga  seouri's, 
Virgiiiei  regina  chori :  nou  pruvida  cuUiis 
Cun  traliit,  tiuu  fomia  juvat,  Troas  aspera,  veatis 
Discolor,  insertumqiie  armis  irascitur  aurum. 
Si  visuui,  si  verba  notes,  si  lumina  pendas, 
Nil  leve,  nil  IVactum  :  latet  omni  fa'iuina  facto. 
Obviiu  iiltricea  accendit  in  arma  uilioiies, 
Mfnnidoijas<]ue  aaoa,  curru  preevectue  aobelo, 
Pyrrhus,  &c. 

Meritosijue  ofiensus  in  bostes 

Arma  patris,  nunc  ultor,  liabet:  neil  tanta  recusant 
Pondera  crescentes  humeri,  inajoraijue  cassis 
Colla  petit,  brevjorque  nianus  vi\  coUigit  liaatani.' 

Afterwardis  a  Grecian  leader,  whose  character  is  invective,  insult*  Pen- 
tliesilea.  and  her  troop  of  heroines,  with  these  reproaolies : 
Tunc  sic  increpitous,  Pudeat,  Mars  inclyte,  dixit : 
En  I  tua  signa  gerit,  quin  nostra  eSteminat  arma 
Staminibus  vis  apta  manus.     Nunc  atabitis  hercle 
Perjurs  tvrres  ;  calatfaos  et  pensa  puclls 
Plena  rotant,  sparguntque  colos.     Hoc  milite  Troja, 
His  fidit  telis.     At  non  patiemur  Acliivi : 
Etei  turpe  viris  timidan  calcare  puellas, 
Ibo  lamsn  contra.     Sic  ille :  at  virgo  loquacem 
Tarda  setjui  sexum,  velox  ad  prtelia,  solo 
Respondet  jaculo",  4c. 

I  will  add  one  of  his  comparisons.  Tlic  poet  is  speaking  of  the  reluc- 
tant advances  oF  the  Trojans  under  their  new  lemler  Meninon,  after  the 
rdl  of  Hector: 

Qualiler  Hyblgei  niellita  pericula  regen, 
Si  »tgnis  iniere  datis,  labente  tyranno 
Alterutro,  riduos  daiit  agniina  striduta  questusi 
Et,  subitum  vix  nacta  ducem,  raetuentia  vibrant 
Spicula,  ct  imbelli  remeant  in  pnelia  rostro.' 

His  AxTtocHBia  was  written  in  the  same  strain,  and  had  equal  meriL 
All  that  nrmaina  of  it  is  the  following  fragment",  ia  which  the  poet  ee- 
Icbratfla  the  heroes  of  Britain,  and  particularly  king  Arthur: 


•  Lib.  • 

'  Lih.i 


M.     See 
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Inclyta  fuUit 


Posteritas  ducibus  tantis,  tot  dives  alumnis. 
Tot  foecunda  viris,  premerent  qui  viribus  orbem 
£t  faraa  veteres.     Hinc  Constantinus  adeptus 
Imperium,  Romam  tenuit,  Byzantion  auxit. 
Hinc,  Scnonum  ductor,  captiva  Brennius"  urbe 
Romuleas  domuit  flammis  victricibus  arces. 
Hinc  et  Scseva  satus,  pars  non  obscura  tumultus 
Civilis,  Magnum  solus  qui  mole  soluta 
Obsedit,  meliorque  stetit  pro  Csesare  mums. 
Hinc,  celebri  fato,  felici  floruit  ortu, 
Flos  regum  Arthurus^,  cujus  tamen  acta  stupori 
Non  micuere  minus :  totus  quod  in  aure  voluptas, 
Et  populo  plaudente  favor''.     Quaecunquev  priorum 
Inspicc :  Pellseum  commendat  fama  tyrannum, 
Pagina  Csesareos  loquitur  Romana  triumphos ; 
Alciden  domitis  attollit  gloria  monstris ; 
Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  sydera  solem 
Equant.     Annales  Graios  Liatiosque  revolve, 
Prisca  parem  nescit,  oequah^m  postera  nullum 
Exhibitura  dies.     Reges  supcreminet  omnes : 
Solus  pneteritis  molior,  majorque  futurb. 

Camden  asserts,  that  Joseph  accompanied  king  Richard  the  First  to  the 
holy  land',  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  heroic  monarch's  exploits 
among  the  Saracens,  which  afterwards  he  celebrated  in  the  Antiocheis. 
Leland  mentions  his  love- verses  and  epigrams,  which  are  long  since 
perished ^     He**  flourished  in  the  year  1210^ 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  spirit  of  writing  Latin  heroic  poems 
about  this  period.  In  France,  Guillaume  le  Breton,  or  William  of  Bre- 
tagne,  about  the  year  1230,  wrote  a  Latin  heroic  poem  on  Philip  Au- 
gustus king  of  France,  in  twelve  books,  entitled  Philippis^.     Barthius 


from  the  Bellum  Trojanum  that  Josephus 
had  likewise  written  a  poem  on  the  Cni- 
sade»  searched  for  it  in  many  places,  but 
without  success.  At  length  he  found  a 
piece  of  it  in  the  library  of  Abingdon  ab- 
bey in  Berkshire.  "  Cum  excuterem  pul- 
▼erem  et  tineas  Abbandunensis  biblio- 
thecse."  Ut  supr.  p.  23S.  Here  he  dis- 
covered that  Josephus  was  a  native  of 
Exeter,  which  city  was  highly  celebrated 
in  that  fragment. 

"  f.  "Capliva  Brennus  in." 

^  From  this  circumstance,  Fits  absurd- 
ly recites  the  title  of  this  poem  thus.  An- 
tiochei*  in  Regem  Arthurum,  Jos.  fsc. 

'  The  text  seems  to  be  corrupt  in  this 
sentence  ;  or  perhaps  somewhat  is  want- 
ing. I  have  changed  favutt  which  is  in 
Camden,  \nio  favor*         ^  f.  qnemcunque* 


*  Rem.  ut  Bupr.  p.  407. 

*  Leland,  ut  supr.  p.  239.  Our  bio- 
graphers mention  Panegyncum  in  Hevn- 
cum.  But  the  notion  of  this  poem  iccns 
to  have  taken  rise  from  the  vena  ob 
Henry  the  Second,  quoted  by  Leland  froo 
the  BeUum  Trofanum.  He  is  Wkt^ 
said  to  have  written  in  Latin  verse  De 
Tnstitutione  Cyri, 

^  Italy  had  at  that  time  produced  do 
writer  comparable  to  Iscanus. 

*"  Bale,  iii.  60.  Compare  Dresenins  ei 
Lectorevft,  prefixed  to  the  De  Bell»  Tn- 
jano.  Francof.  1620.  4to.  Mr.  Wi*e,tbe 
late  Radcliffe  librarian,  told  me  tliat  a 
manuscript  of  the  Antiocheis  was  in  tte 
library  uf  the  duke  of  Chandos  at  Canom* 

*  He  wrote  it  at  fifty-five  yeaw  of  «§*• 
Philipp.  lib.  iii.  v.  381.    It  was  first  ptinttd 
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gives  a  prodigious  character  of  this  poem ;  aud  afRrras  that  the  author, 
a  few  gallicisms  excepted,  has  expressed  the  facility  of  Ovid  with  sin- 
gular happiness*.  The  versification  much  resembles  that  of  Joseph  Is- 
canus.  He  appears  to  have  drawn  a  great  part  of  his  materials  from 
Roger  Hoveden's  annals.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Philippid 
is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  Alsxandreid  of  Philip  Gualtier  de  Cha- 
tillony  who  flourished  likewise  in  France,  and  was  provost  of  the  canons 
of  Toumay,  about  the  year  12001  This  poem  celebrates  the  actions 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  founded  on  Quintus  Curtius*,  consists  of 
ten  books,  and  is  dedicated  to  Guillerm  archbishop  of  Rheims.  To 
give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  comparing  Gualtier*s  style  and  man- 
ner with  those  of  our  countryman  Josephus,  I  will  transcribe  a  few 
specimens  from  a  beautiful  and  ancient  manuscript  of  the  A  lex  a  n- 
DREiD  in  the  Bodleian  library^.     This  is  the  exordium : 

Gesta  dacis  Macedum  totum  digesta  per  orbem, 
Quam  large  dispersit  opes,  quo  milite  Porum 
Vicit  aut  Darium ;  quo  principe  Grsecia  victrix 
Risit,  et  a  Persis  rediere  tributa  Corinthum, 
Musa,  refer.' 

A  beantilul  rural  scene  is  thus  described : 


Patulis  ttbi  irondea  ramis 


Laurus  odoriferas  celabat  crinibus  herbas : 
Saepe  sub  hac  memorant  carmen  sylvestre  cancntes 
Nympharum  vidisse  chores,  Satyrosque  procaces. 
Fons  cadit  a  Iseva,  quem  cespite  gramen  obumbrat 
Purpureo,  verisque  latens  sub  veste  jocatur. 
Rivulus  at  lento  rigat  inferiora  meatu 
Gamilus,  et  strepitu  facit  obsurdescere  montes. 
Hie  mater  Cybele  Zephyrum  tibi,  Flora,  maritans, 
PuUulat,  et  vallem  foecundat  gratia  fontis. 
Qualiter  Alpinis  spumoso  vortice  saxis 
Descendit  Rhodanus,  ubi  Maximianus  Eoos 
Extinxit  cuneos,  cum  sanguinis  unda  meatum 
Fluminis  adjuvit''. 

in  PUhou't"  Eleven  Historians  of  France,'*  7.   He  prefers  it  to  the  Alezandreis  men- 

PffBnroC  1536.  fol.     Next  in  Du  Chesne,  tioncd  below,  in  Not.  p.  528.     See  Mem. 

Script.  Franc,  torn.  v.  p.  93.  Paris.  1694.  Lit  viii.  536.  edit  4to. 
fol.     But  the  best  edition  is  with  Bar-  '  It  was  first  printed,  Argent  1513.  8vo. 

tfaras's  notes,  Cygn.  1657.  4to.    Brito  says  and  two  or  three  times  since. 
la  the  Pbilippis,  that  he  wrote  a  poem  '  See  Sect.  iii.  p.  141.  of  this  volume, 

adlad  Kariottis,  in  praise  of  Petri  Carlotti  and  Barth.  Advers.  Hi.  16. 
jn,  then  not  fifteen  years  old.     Philipp.  i"  MSS.  Digb.  52.  4to.  • 

Ub.  L  ▼.  10.   This  poem  was  never  printed,  '  fol.  1 .  a. 

and  is  hardly  known.  ^  fol.  liii.  a. 

*  In  Not.  p.  7.    See  also  Adversar.  iliii. 

t2 
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He  excels  in  similes.     Alexander,  when  a  stripling,  is  thus  compare<f 
to  a  young  lion  : 

Qualiter  Hyrcanis  cum  forte  leunculus  arvis 

Cornibus  elatos  videt  ii*e  ad  pabula  cervos, 

Cui  nondum  totos  descendit  robur  in  artus, 

Nee  bene  firm  us  adhuc,  nee  dentibus  asper  aduncis, 

Palpitat,  et  vacuum  ferit  improba  lingua  palatum ; 

Effunditquc  prius  animis  quam  dente  cruorem.'^ 

The  Alexandreid  soon  became  so  popular,  that  Henrj  of  Gaont, 
archdeacon  of  Toumay,  about  the  year  1330,  complains  that  this  poem 
was  commonly  taught  in  the  rhetorical  schools,  instead  of  Lucan*  aod 
Virgil  "*.  The  learned  Charpentier  cites  a  passage  from  the  manuscript 
statutes  of  the  university  of  Tholouse,  dated  1328,  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  grammar  are  directed  to  read  to  their  pupils  "  De  Historiis 
Alexandri*^  ;*'  among  which  I  include  Gualtiers  poem®.  It  is  quoted 
as  a  familiar  classic  by  Thomas  Rodbum,  a  monkish  chronicler,  vho 
wrote  about  the  year  1420  p.  An  anonymous  Latin  poet,  seemingly  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  who  has  left  a  poem  on  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Saint  Oswald,  mentions  Homer,  Gualtier,  and  Lucan,  as  the  three 
capital  heroic  poets.  Homer,  he  s&ys,  has  celebrated  Hercules,  Gual- 
tier the  son  of  Philip,  and  Lucan  has  sung  the  praises  of  Cesar.  But, 
adds  he,  these  heroes  much  less  deserve  to  be  immortalised  in  verse, 
than  the  deeds  of  the  holy  confessor  Oswald. 

In  nova  fert  animus  antiquas  verterc  prosas 

Carmina,  &c. 

Alciden  hyperbolice  commendat  Homerus, 


^  fol.  xxi.  a. 

*  Here,  among  many  other  proofs  which 
might  be  given,  and  which  will  occur 
hereafteri  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  Lucan  was  held  during  the  middle 
ages.  He  is  quoted  by  GeofiVey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  John  of  Salisbury,  writers  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Hist  Brit.  iv.  9. 
and  Policrat  p.  215.  edit  1515.  &c.  &c. 
There  is  an  anonymous  Italian  translation 
of  Lucan,  as  early  as  the  year  1310.  The 
Italians  have  also  Lucano  in  volgare,  by 
cardinal  Montichelii,  at  Milan  1402.  It 
is  in  the  octave  rime,  and  in  ten  books. 
But  the  translator  has  &o  much  departed 
from  the  original,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ro- 
mance of  his  own.  He  was  translated 
into  Spanish  prose,  Lucano  jpotta  y  hittO' 
riador  antiquo,  by  Martin  Lasse  de  Oreape, 
at  Antwerp,  1585.  Lucan  was  first  print- 
ed in  the  year  14G9.  and  before  the  year 
1500,  there  were  six  other  editions  of  this 
classic,  whose  declamatory  manner  ren- 
dered him  very  popular.     He  was  pub- 


lished at  Paris  in  French  in  1500.  Ubb. 
Bibl.  p.  339. 

™  See  Hen.  Gandav.  Monasticon,  c.  20. 
and  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr:  ii.  218.  Altnnsde 
Insulis,  who  died  in  1202,  in  his  poem 
called  Anti'Claudianua,  a  Latin  poem  of 
nine  books,  much  in  the  manner  of  Clao- 
dian,  and  written  in  defence  of  divine  pro- 
vidence against  a  passage  in  that  poe(> 
Rufinus,  thus  attacks  the  rising  repatatioa 
of  the  Alexandreid : 

Msevius  in  ccelis  ardens  os  ponere  mutaDt 
Gesta  Ducis  Macedum,  tenebroii  ctf- 

uiinis  umbra, 
Dicere  dum  tentat 

*  Suppl.  Du  Gang.  Lat  Gloss,  too.  H. 
p.  1255.  V.  Metrificatura.  By  whit* 
barbarous  word  they  signified  the  Ait  of 
poetry,  or  rather  the  Art  of  writing  UO" 
verses. 

""  See  Sect  lii.  p.  132.  in  this  vohune. 

'  Hist  Maj.  Winton.  apnd  Wharton, 
Angl.  Sacr.  i.  242. 
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GuALTERUs  pingit  torvo  Philippida  vultu, 
Caesareas  late  laudes  Lucanus  adauget : 
Tres  ill!  famam  meruerunt,  tresque  poetas 
Auctores  habuere  suos,  multo  magis  autem 
Oswald!  regis  debent  insignia  dici.^ 

I  do  not  cite  this  writer  as  a  proof  of  the  elegant  versification  which 
had  now  become  fashionable,  but  to  show  the  popularity  of  the  Alex- 
andreid,  at  least  among  scholars.     About  the  year  1206,  (lunther 
a  German,  and  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the   diocese   of  Basil,  wrote 
an  heroic  poem  in  Latin  verse,  entitled  Ligurinus,  which  is  scarce 
inferior  to  the  Philippid  of  Guillaume  le   Breton,  or  the   Alex- 
AKDREiD  of  Gualtier ;  but  not  so  polished  and  classical  as  the  Tro- 
jan War  of  our  Josephus  Iscanus.     It  is  in  ten  books,  and  the 
subject  is  the  war  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  the 
Milanese  in  Liguria^     He  had  before  written  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
expedition  of  the  emperor  Conrade  against  the  Saracens,  and   the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  BuUoign, 
which  he  called  Solymarium'.     The  subject  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Aktiocheis  ;  but  which  of  the  two  pieces  was  written  first  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain. 

*  I  will  tdd  some  of  the  exordial  lines 
^BMMt  immediately  following,  as  they 
CM^tttn  names,  and  other  circumstances, 
*luch  perhaps  may  lead  to  point  out  the 
>Sc*  if  not  the  name  of  the  author.  They 
were  never  before  printed. 

Ta  quoque    digneris,    precor,    aspirnre 

Ubori, 
Floe  cleri,  Martine,  meo ;  qui  talis  es 

inter 
Abbttet,  qualis  est  patron  us  t»us  inter 
Ffotifices:  hie   est    primas,  tu    primus 

corom,  &C. 
^  Ptt  Aidanum  sua  munificentia  mu- 

BOI 

ffliproineTuit,afc. 

Tsqne  benigne  Prior,  primas,  et  prime 

Priorum, 
^  deri,  Roqere,  rosam  gerb,  annue 

»tti,&c. 
*^^  Sacrista,  sacris  instans,  qui  jure 

Toearis 
S'Moir,  id  est  bumilis,  quo  nemo  benig- 

nior  alter 
Abbttis  prscepta  sui  velocius  audit, 
Tardius  obloquitur :  qui  tot  mea  carmina 

lenras 
iaifU  Tolununibus,  nee  plura  rcquirere 


Pnsteritos  laudas,  prssentes  dilige  ver- 
sos, ftc 

The  manuflcript  is  Bibl.  Bodl.  A.  1.2.  B. 
(Langb.  5.  p.  G.)  This  piece  begins  at 
C  57.     Other  pieces  precede,  in    Latin 


poetry:  as   Vita  Sanctorum,   T.  Becket, 
f.  3. 

Qui  moritur?  Prsesul  Cur?  progrege,  &c. 
ProL  pr.  f.  23. 

Detineant  alios  Parnassi  culmina,  Cyr- 
rhas 
Plausus,  Pieridum  vox,  Heliconis  opes. 

De  parttt  Firginis,  f.  28.  b. 
Nectareum  rorem  terris,  &c 

S.  Birinut,  t  42. 
Et  pudet,  et  fateor,  &c. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  Birinus  says, 
he  was  commanded  to  write  by  Peter, 
probably  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  Perhaps  he  is  Michael  Blaun- 
payne.  Alexander  Esseby  wrote  lives  of 
saints  in  Latin  verse.  See  MSS.  Harl. 
1819.  531. 

'  First  printed  August.  Vindel.  1507. 
fol.  and  frequently  since. 

'  He  mentions  it  in  his  Ligurium^  lib.  i. 
V.  13.  seq.  V.  648.  seq.  See  also  Voss.. 
Poet.  Lat.  c.  vi.  p.  73.  It  was  never 
printed.  Gunther  wrote  a  prose  history 
of  the  sack  of  Constantinople  by  Baldwin  : 
the  materials  were  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  abbot  Martin,  who  was  present  at  the 
siege,  in  1204.  It  was  printed  by  Cani- 
sins,  Antiq.  Lect.  torn.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  358. 
Ingolstad.  1604.  4to.  Again,  in  a  new 
edition  of  that  compilation,  Amst  1725. 
fol.  torn.  iv.  See  also  Pagi,  ad  A. D.  1519, 
n.  xiv. 
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While  this  spirit  of  classical  Latin  poetry  was  universally  prevailing, 
our  countryman  Geolfrcy  de  Vinesauf,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
educated  not  only  in  the  priory  of  Saint  Frideswide  at  Oxford,  but  in 
the  universities  of  France  and  Italy,  published  while  at  Rome  a  critical 
didactic  poem  entitled  De  Nova  Poetria".     This  book  is  dedicated 
to  pope  Innocent  the  Third;  and  its  intention  was  to  recommend  and 
illustrate  the  new  and  legitimate  mode  of  versification  which  had  lately 
begun  to  flourish  in  Europe,  in  opposition  to  the  Leonine  or  barbarons 
species.     This  he  compendiously  styles,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  Ih 
New  Poetry.  We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry 
entitled  Horatii  Nova  Poetria,  so  late  as  the  3'ear  1389»  in  a  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  a  monastery  at  Dover  ^. 

Even  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  imported  from  France,  but 
chiefly  from  Italy,  was  now  beginning  to  be  difl'used  in  England.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  many  Greek  manuscripts  found  their  way  into 
Europe  from  Constantinople  in  tlie  time  of  the  Crusades :  and  we  might 
observe,  that  the  Italians,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  polished  and 
intelligent  people  of  Europe  during  the  barbarous  ages,  carried  <K& 
communications  with  the  Greek  empire  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  an  universal  scholar, 
and  no  less  conversant  in  polite  letters  than  the  most  abstruse  sciences^ 
cultivated  and  patronised  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  This  iUuf- 
trious  prelate,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  almost  two  hundred  bookSi 
read  lectures  in  the  school  of  the  Franciscan  friars  at  Oxford  about  the 
year  1230^.  He  translated  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  Damasceniu 
into  Latin'.  lie  greatly  facilitated  the  knowledge  of  Greek  by  atraw- 
latlon  of  Suidas's  Lexicon,  a  book  in  high  repute  among  Uie  lower 
Greeks,  and  at  that  time  almost  a  recent  compilation  7.  He  promoted 
John  of  Basingstoke  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester ;  chiefly  becaow 
he  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  possessed  many  Greek  manuscripts,  whieh 
he  is  said  to  have  brought  from  Athens  into  England '•     He  entertaio- 


'  It  has  been  often  printed.  I  think 
it  is  called  in  some  manuscripts,  De  Arte 
dictaudif  versificawH,  et  tranaferendl.  See 
Selden,  Prsfat.  Dec,  Scriptor,  p.  xxxix. 
and  Selden,  Op.  ii.  168.  He  is  himself 
no* contemptible  Latin  poet,  and  is  cele- 
brated by  Chaucer.  See  Urry's  edit, 
p.  468.  560.  He  seems  to  have  lived  about 
1200. 

*  Ex  Matricula  Monach.  Monast  Dover, 
apud  MSS.  Br.  Twyne,  notat  8.  p.  758. 
archiv.  Oxon.  Yet  all  Horace's  writings 
were  often  transcribed,  and  not  unfamiliar, 
in  the  dark  ages.  His  odes  arc  quoted  by 
Fitz-Stephens  in  his  Description  of  Lon- 
don. Rabanus  Maurus  above  mentioned 
quotes  two  verses  from  the  Art  of  Poetry. 
Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  46.  edit.  Colon.  1627.  fol. 

^  Kennet,  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  217. 


'  Leland,  Script  Brit  p.  283. 

y  Boston  of  Bury  says,  that  be  inoi- 
latcd  the  book  called  Suda.  Catal.  Script 
Eccles.  Robert  Lincoln.  Boston  lived  in 
the  year  1410.  Such  was  their  ignorsaet 
at  this  time  even  of  the  name  of  this  lev- 
cographer. 

■  Lei.  Script.  Brit  p.  266.  Ifattlwfr 
Paris  asserts,  that  he  introduoed  into  Bag- 
land  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  niiiiK**i 
letters.     That  historian  adds,  **  De  quitoi 

figuris  HOC  MAXIME  ADUltLAKDVUt  ^ 

unica  fignra  quilibet  numenis  reprsw*' 
tatur;  quod  non  est  in  Latino  velioAl- 
gorisnio."  Hist  edit  Lond.  1684.  p.  p^' 
He  translated  from  Greek  into  Lsti"  » 
grammar  which  he  called  Dpnains  Ore- 
coram.  See  Peggc's  Life  of  Roger  de 
Webeham,  p.  46,  47.  51.  andinfr.  p.  i^^- 
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I  donteatic  in  his  pdact^t  Nicholas  chaplain  of  the  abbot  of  Saint 
t  sumaiued  Gr^cusi  from  his  uncommon  proficiency  in  Greelc ; 
hb  assistance  he  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  teata- 
if  the  twelve  patriarchs*.     Grostbead  had  almost  incurred  the 

of  excominunication  for  preferring  a  complaint  to  the  pope, 
■t  of  the  opuleut  benefices  in  Kngland  were  occupied  by  Ita- 

But  this  practice,  although  noturiously  founded  oii  the  mono- 
;  and  arbitrary  spirit  of  papal  imposition,  and  a  manifest  act  of 
i  to  the  English  clergy,  probably  contributed  to  introduce  many 
foreigners  into  England,  and  to  propagate  philological  litcra- 

ip  Grosthead  is  also  ssiid  to  have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
F  language'.  William  the  Conqueror  permitted  great  numbers 
to  come  over  from  Ituueu,  and  to  settle  in  England  about  the 
R7^-  Their  multitude  soon  increased,  and  they  spread  them- 
)  vast  bodies  throughout  most  of  the  cities  and  capital  towns  in 
1,  where  they  built  synagogues.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  at 
tout  the  year  n89*.  At  Bury  in  Suffolk  is  a  very  complete 
•of  a  Jewish  synagogue  of  stone  in  the  Norman  style,  large  and 
luU     Heace  it  was  that  many  of  the  learned  English  ecclesi- 


I  la  luv«  Bounibed  Bhout  the 
I.  Bvoii  alio  wruie  a  Greek 
in  which  <>  llif  rulluwing  curi- 


rioui  rouutriH  for  otu  half  i  renlury. 
See  Wood,  lliii.  Antiq.  Univ,  Oioix.  i. 
130.  acq.  Dcmptter,  iji.  tl4l).  Bsconl  Op. 
Utj.  pel  Jebb,  i.  )}.  il.  8.  Turner,  Bibl. 
p.  SIS.  uid  MSS.  Cotton.  C.  5.  foL  U8. 
Brit.  Miu 


orlKr 


turn  titers. 
MSS.  Apud  MSS.  Br.  Twyne. 
9.  uclii*.  Oxon.  Se*  what  ii 
neir  inrutitlons  oC  Ariilatie, 
Greek  into  Latin,  about 
crauiry,  intt.  toL  ii.  Sect.  it. 
I  beilere  the  traiulilon  un- 
y  little  Greek.  Our  country, 
il  ScotiM  vu  one  of  the  Aral 
who  wu  uiiited  by  Andrew  ■ 
'  hI  wat  utrologer  to  Frederick 
'Oercruny.sndappein 


rum        booki  In  the  original 


reek« 


Halle's 


t    Toled 


(he  ytu  laao.  Thes 
Ven  pnhspi  little  more  thin 
""  '""Ti  thou  of  the  iBjly  Ara. 
ider  ihe  iiupeclion  of  (he 
taniih  Svmcent.  To  rfae  vrani 
Kiwwtodgc  of  Ihe  original  Ua- 


e  brought 

HOD.  He  il  bIio  of  opinion,  thit  during 
Ihe  crvwdea  muiy  Europeani,  from  iheit 

B  knowledge  of  Anblc:  and  thai  import- 
ing into  Europe  Arabic  veniont  of  mdw 

parts  of  Arittotle'i  works,  whivh  Ihey 
found  in  the  eitl,  ihej  turned  them  into 
Latin.    Thete  nere  chiefly  hii  Elhicisnd 

he  further  luppotea  were  employed  at 
their  return  into  Rurope  in  retiaiiig  the 
old  traiulstioai  of  other  parti  of  Ariiiolie, 
made  (rom  .Arabic  into  Latin.  Eu>eb. 
Ilenaudal,  De  Barbat.  Ariilal.  Versonib. 
■pud  Fabric.  Dibl.  Gr.  tii.  p.  348.  See 
alio  Muraior.  Aniiq.  Ital.  Med.  £v.  UL 

■  See  MSS.  Reg.  Brit.  Milh  4  D.  vii.  4. 
Wood,  IliiL  Antiq,  Univ.  Oion.  i.  83. 
and  M.  Paris,  *ub  anno  1141. 

*  Owloin,  Epiic  p.  a4H.  edit.  lAie. 

*  He  il  (Tienlioned  again,  Sccl.  il.  pp. 
)H.  ;i.  of  Ihii  volume. 

*  llollinsh.  Chron.  luh  aim.  p.  IS  a. 


d  been  now  iludied  ii 
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i  of  these  times  became  acquainted  with  their  books  and  ImDgoage. 
le  reign  of  William  llufus,  at  Oxford  the  Jews  were  remarkablj' 
ierou8,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable  property;  and  some  of 
ir  rabbis  were  permitted  to  open  a  school  in  the  university,  where 
iy  instructed  not  only  their  own  people,  but  many  Christian  students, 
the  Hebrew  literature,  about  the  year  1054>^    Within  two  hundred 
ears  after  their  admission  or  establishment  by  the  Conqueror,  they 
eere  banished  the  kingdom s.     This  circumstance  was  highly  fiiTOor- 
able  to  the  circulation  of  their  learning  in  England.     The  suddenness 
of  their  dismission  obliged  them,  for  present  subsistence,  and 
reasons,  to  sell  their  moveable  goods  of  all  kinds,  among  which 
large  quantities  of  rabbinical  books.      The  monks  in  various 
availed  themselves  of  the  distribution  of  these  treasures.     At 
don  and  Stamford  there  was  a  prodigious  sale  of  their  effects,  containiD- 
immense  stores  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  were  immediately  pi 
chased  by  Gregory  of  Huntingdon,  prior  of  the  abbey  of 
Gregory  speedily  became  an  adept  in  the  Hebrew,  by  means  of 
valuable  acquisitions,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  monastery  about 
year  1250^.     Other  members  of  the  same  convent,  in  consequence   «f 
these  advantages,  are  said  to  have  been  equal  proficients  in  the  same 
language,  soon  after  the  death  of  prior  Gregory ;  among  which  were 
Robert  Dodford,  librarian  of  Ramsey,  and  Laurence  Holbech,  w^ 
compiled  a  Hebrew  Lexicon^     At  Oxfoixl,  great  multitudes  of  their 
books  fell  into  the  hands  of  Roger  Bacon,  or  were  bought  by  his  bretbren 
the  Franciscan  friars  of  that  university  K 

But,  to  return  to  the  leading  point  of  our  inquiry,  this  promisiiig 
dawn  of  polite  letters  and  rational  knowledge  was  soon  obscured.    Tbe 
temporary  gleam  of  light  did  not  arrive  to  perfect  day.     The  mindfl  of 
scholars  were  diverted  from  these  liberal  studies  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
career ;  and  the  arts  of  composition  and  the  ornaments  of  language 
were  neglected,  to  make  way  for  the  barbarous  and  barren  subtleties  0/ 
scholastic  divinity.     The  first  teachers  of  this  art,  originally  fooode' 
on  that  spirit  of  intricate  and  metaphysical  inquiry  which  the  Arabia^ 
had  communicated  to  philosophy,  and  which  now  became  almost  air 
lutely  necessary  for  defending  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  were  Peter  1/ 
bard  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  celebrated  Abelard ;  men  whose 
summate  abilities  were  rather  qualified  to  reform  the  church,  ar 
restore  useful  science,  than  to  corrupt  both,  by  confounding  the 
mon  sense  of  mankind  with  frivolous  speculation  ^     These  vis 


'  Angl.  Judaic,  p.  8. 

'  Hollinshead,  ibid,  sub  ann.  1289. 
p.  285.  a.  Matthew  of  Westminster  says 
that  16511  were  banished.  Flor.  Hist, 
ad  an.  1*290.  Great  numbers  of  Hebrew 
rolls  and  charts,  relating  to  their  estates 
in  England,  and  escheated  to  the  king, 
Mre  now  remaining  in  the  Tower  among 
the  royal  records. 


^  Leiand,   Script    Brit  p.    S 
MSS.  Bibl.  Lambeth.  Wharton, 
''Libri     Priuris    Gregorii    de 
Prima  pars  BibliotheciB  Hebrai 

'  Bale,  iv.  4 1.  ix.9.  Lei.  nln  s 

^  Wood,  Hist.  Antiq.  Univ. 
1 32.    See  also  vol.  ii.  Sect.  ix. 

'  They  both  flourished  abo 
1150, 


^to1<, 
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■T  explained  or  illustrated  any  scriptural  topic :  on  the 
ennlmry,  they  perverted  the  simplem  e:ipressions  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
embarrassed  the  most  evident  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  laboured  distinc- 
tions and  unintelligible  solutions.  From  the  universities  of  France, 
hich  were  then  filled  with  multitudes  of  English  students,  this  admired 

eies  uf  sophistry  was  adopted  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  Lnn- 
:  and  Anselni,  archbishops  of  Canterbury'".     And  so  successful 

s  its  progress  at  Oxford,  that  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second 
no  foreign  univcniity  could  boast  so  conspicuous  a  catalogue  of  subtle 
and  invincible  doctors. 

Nor  was  the  profession  of  the  civil  and  canonical  laws  a  small  impe- 
diment [o  the  propagation  of  those  letters  which  humanize  the  mind, 
■nd  cultivate  the  manners.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  tliat  the  accidental 
discovei'y  of  the  imperial  code  in  the  twelfth  century  contributed  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  civilise  Europe,  by  introducing,  aniimg  other 
beneficial  consequences,  more  legitimate  ideas  eonrerning  the  nature  of 
government  and  the  administration  uf  justice,  by  creating  a.  necessity  of 
transferring  judicial  decrees  from  an  illiterate  nobility  to  the  cognisance 
uf  scholars,  by  lessening  the  attachment  to  the  military  profession,  and 
by  giving  honour  and  importance  to  civil  employments ;  but  to  suggest, 

E the  mode  in  which  this  invaluable  system  of  jurisprudence  was 
ed,  proved  injurious  to  polite  literature.     It  was  no  sooner  revived, 
it  was  received  as  a  scholastic  science,  and  taught,  by  regular  pro- 
r«,  in  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe.    To  be  skilled  in  the  the- 
ology of  the  schools  waa  the  chief  and  general  ambition  of  scholars : 
but  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  both  the  laws  was  become  an  in- 
dispensable requisite,  at  least  an  essential  recommendation,  for  obtain- 
^^■K  the  most  opulent  ecclesiastical  dignities.     Hence  it  was  cultivated 
^^HSt  universal  avidity.     It  becanie  so  considerable  a.  branch  of  study 
^^Bthe  plan  of  aeadcmicul  discipline,  thai  twenty  scholars  out  of  seventy 
were  destined  to  the  Htudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  in  one  of  the 
mo«t  ample  colleges  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  year  1385.     And  it  is 
cany  til  ciinceiTC  llie  pedantry  with  which  it  was  pursued  in  these  semi- 

Ei  during  tlie  middle  ages.  It  was  treated  with  the  same  spirit  of 
peculatiuu  which  had  been  carried  into  philosophy  and  theology, 
)  overwhelmed  with  endless  commentaries  which  disclaimed  all 
nee  of  language,  and  served  only  to  exercise  genius,  as  it  afforded 
inaterials  for  framing  the  llimsy  labyrinths  of  casuistry. 

It  waa  not  indeed  probable,  that  these  attempts  in  elegant  literature 
which  I  have  mentioned  should  have  any  permanent  effects.  The 
change,  like  a  sudden  revolution  in  government,  was  too  rapid  for  du- 
ration. It  was  moreover  premature,  and  on  that  account  not  likely  to 
be  lusting.     The  habits  of  superstition  and  ignorance  were  as  yet  too 
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powerful  for  a  reformation  of  this  kind  to  be  effected  by  a  few  polite 
scholars.  It  was  necessary  that  many  circumstances  and  events,  yet  in 
the  womb  of  time,  should  take  place,  before  the  minds  of  men  could  be 
so  far  enlightened  as  to  receive  these  improvements. 

But  perhaps  inventive  poetry  lost  nothing  by  this  relapse.  Had  das- 
sical  taste  and  judgement  been  now  established,  imagination  would  have 
suffered,  and  too  early  a  check  would  have  been  given  to  the  beautiful 
extravagances  of  romantic  fabling.  In  a  word,  truth  and  reason  would 
have  chased  before  their  time  tliose  spectres  of  illusive  fancy,  so  plea- 
sing to  the  imagination,  which  delight  to  hover  in  the  gloom  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  which  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
poetry  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 


GESTA    HOMANORUM. 


DISSERTATION    111. 

r^  ALES  aie  tlie  learning  of  a  rude  age.  In  tlic  progress  of  letteni, 
I  peculation  and  inquiry  commence  with  refinement  of  maimers.  Lite- 
■Wiirr  becomes  sentimental  and  discursive,  in  proportion  as  a  people  is 
polished ;  and  men  must  be  itistructed  by  facts,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
before  Ihey  can  apprehend  the  subtleties  of  argument,  and  the  force  of 
reBectioD. 

Vincent  of  Bebuvais,  a  learned  Dutniniran  of  Fntuce,  who  flourished 
In  the  tliirttenlh  centurj-,  observes  in  hi*  Mirror  of  Histouv,  that  it 
was  a  practice  of  the  preachers  oT  his  age,  to  ruuse  the  iiidiflerence  and 
relieve  the  languor  of  their  hearers,  by  quoting  the  fables  of  Esop : 
J4!t,  at  the  same  time,  be  recommends  a  sparing  and  prudent  application 
of  these  profane  fancier  in  the  discussion  of  liacj^d  subjects*.  Among 
tlie  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  we  find  a  very  ancient 
collection  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  stories,  romantic,  allegorical,  re- 
ligious, and  legendary,  which  were  evidently  compiled  by  a  professed 
preacher,  for  the  use  of  monastic  societies.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  comniitted  to  writing  from  the  recitals  of  bards  and  minstrels; 
others  to  have  been  invented  and  written  by  troubadours  and  monks^. 
In  the  year  1389,  a  grand  system  of  divinity  appeared  at  Paris,  after- 
warda  translated  by  Caxlon  under  the  title  of  the  Court  op  Sapvence, 
which  abounds  with  a  multitude  of  historical  examples,  parables,  and 
apologues;  and  which  the  writer  wisely  supposes  to  be  much  mor« 
Ukely  to  interest  the  attention  and  excite  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
than  tlie  authority  of  science,  and  the  parade  of  theology.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  expediency  of  this  mode  of  instruction,  the  Legends  of 
thi!  Saints  were  received  into  the  ritual,  and  rehearsed  in  the  course  of 
pDhlic  worship.  For  religious  romances  were  nearly  allied  to  songs  of 
chivalry ;  and  the  same  gross  ignorance  of  the  people,  which  in  the 
eariy  centuries  of  Christianity  created  a  necessity  of  introducing  the 
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visiible  pomp  of  theatricaf  ceremonies  into  the  churches,  was  taught  the 
duties  of  devotion,  by  being  amused  with  the  achievements  of  spiritual 
knight-errantry,  and  impressed  with  the  examples  of  pious  heroism.  In 
more  cultivated  periods,  the  Decameron  of  Boccaee,  and  other  boob 
of  that  kind,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  remnant  of  a  species  of 
writing  which  was  founded  on  the  simplicity  of  mankind,  and  was 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  infancy  of  society. 

Many  obsolete  collections  of  this  sort  still  remain,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  containing  narratives  either  fictitious  or  historical, 

Of  king  and  heroes  old 


Such  as  the  wise  Demodocus  once  told 
In  solemn  songs  at  king  Alcinous'  feast.^ 

But  among  the  ancient  story-books  of  this  character,  a  Latin  compi- 
lation entitled  Gesta  Romanorum  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite. 

This  piece  has  been  before  incidentally  noticed :  but  as  it  operated 
powerfully  on  the  general  body  of  our  old  poetry,  affording  a  variety 
of  inventions  not  only  to  Chuacer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate,  but  to  thdr 
distant  successors,  I  have  judged  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  exsr 
mined  at  large  in  a  separate  dissertation  ;  which  has  been  designedly  re- 
served for  this  place  *,  for  the  purpose  both  of  recapitulation  and  illus- 
tration, and  of  giving  the  reader  a  more  commodious  opportunity  of 
surveying  at  leisure,  from  this  intermediate  point  of  view,  and  under 
one  comprehensive  detail,  a  connected  display  of  the  materials  and  ori- 
ginal subjects  of  many  of  our  past  and  future  poets. 

Indeed,  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  now  about  to  be  concerned, 
it  seems  to  have  been  growing  more  into  esteem.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  typography,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  published  this  book  in  En- 
glish. This  translation  was  reprinted,  by  one  Robinson,  in  1577}  ftod 
afterwards,  of  the  same  translation  there  were  six  impressions  before 
the  year  1601  ^.  There  is  an  edition  in  black  letter  so  late  as  the  year 
1689.  About  the  year  1596,  an  English  version  appeared  of  Epi- 
tomes des  cent  Histoires  Tragiques,  partie  extraictes  des  Actes  dks 
Rom  A  INS  et  autres,*'  &c.  From  the  popularity,  or  rather  familiarity, 
of  this  work  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  the  title  of  Gesta  Grat- 
DRUM  was  affixed  to  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  Christmas  Prince  at 
Gray*s-inn,  in  1594^  In  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  an  anonymous  comedy, 
presented  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  in  the  year  I6O69  we  have, 
*'  Then  for  your  lordship*s  quips  and  quick  jests,  why  Gesta  Roma- 
norum were  nothing  to  themV'  And  in  George  Chapman's  May-DAY, 
a  comedy,  printed  at  London  in  1611,  a  man  of  the  highest  literary 

c  Milton,    At    a    Vacation    Exercise,  has  now  been  thought  best  to  let  it  folk)* 

&C.  the  other  Dissertations. — Price.] 

*  [This  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta  Ro-  <*  See  vol.  ii.  Sect.  xix.  p.  238. 

inanurum  was  placed  by  the  author  at  the  *  Printed,  or  reprinted,  in  1688.  4to. 

beginning  of  his  Third  Volume,  which  was  '  Lond.  Printed  for  John  Windctj  1606. 

publi:ihed  seven  years  after  the  First :  it  4 to. 


^H  ox  TIIK  GBSTA  ROMANOBUU.  C'xH 

^nte  for  the  pieces  In  vogue  ia  characterieed,  "One  that  has  load  Mar- 
PUS  Aurelius,  GesTA  Romanohlm,  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  &e. — 
to  be  led  by  the  nose  like  a  bliod  beare  that  has  read  nothing^!"  The 
critics  and  collectors  in  black-lelter,  I  believe,  could  produce  manjr 
other  proofs. 

Tile  Gesta  Rqman-orum  were  first  printed  without  date,  but  as  it 
is  supposed  before  or  about  the  year  1+73,  in  folio,  with  this  title,  /»- 

cipiutU    HiKTORtB  NOTABILES  CoUtCle  tX  GeSTIS  ItoMANOflUM  H  qui- 

batdam  aliit  librit  cum  appHcationibut  eorundeinK     Thb  edition  has 

one  hundred  and  filly-two  chapters,  or  cestr,  and  one  hundred  and 

seventeen  leaves'.      It  ia  in  the  Gothic  letter,  and  in  two  columns. 

TTie  first  chapter  b  of  king  Pompey,  and  the  last  of  priuce.  or  king, 

Cleonicus.     The  initials  are  written  in  red  and  blue  ink.     This  edition, 

ftlif^htly  mutildted,  is  among  bbhop  Tanners  printed  books  in  the  Bod- 

l»?ian  library.      The  reverend  and  learned  doctor  Farmer,  master  of 

Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  has  the  second  (?)  edition,  as  it  seems, 

printed  Dt  Louvaiu,  in  quarto,  the  same  or  the  subsequent  year,  by 

n  de  Westfalia,  under  the  title.  Ex  Gestjs  Romanorlim  Historib 

Itaiiiles  lie  vieii*  vtrhitibusque  tractanfes  etim  apphcntionihas  mo- 

myttidi.     And  with  this  colophon,  Gbsta  Romanorum 

^  quUmitdnm  aliit  Historiis  eisdem  annexii  ad  moralitates  dilu- 

uredatta  htcjiftem  ha^imt     Q«ie,  diiigenter  correciis  alionim  viciit, 

mt  Joanne* deWeslfalia  in  alma  I'/iivertilate Lomwiie/ui.   It  hai 

Vfaondred  and  eighty-one  chapters'*.    That  is,  tvienty-nine  more  than 

■  contained  in  the  former  edition  :  the  tirat  of  the  additional  chap- 

I  being  the  story  of  Antiochus,  or  the  substance  of  the  romance  of 

^LLONlca  of  Tvhe.    The  initials  are  inserted  in  red  ink'.    Another 

wed  soon  afterwards,  in  quarto,  ExGkstis  Romanohlm  Hislorie 

mlizalie,  per  Girardum  Lieu,  GoUDS,  14*0.     The  next 

with  the  use  of  which  I  have  been  politely  favoured  by  George 

KIR,  esquire,  of  Aldenham -lodge,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  printed  in 

I  in  the  year  1+88*.  with  this  title,  Gesta  RHOMAHoRcnu 

i  AppHcaiionibvu  moralisati*  el  misticis.      The  colophon  is.  Ex 

i  HoMAKonrM  cum  piardius  applietUia  Historiis  de  virtutibus  et 

m  rnyslice  ail  inUllectum  franssiiiKplis  liecolUttorii ^is.    Anno  nre 

I  MCCCCLXW  viij  kntrndas  i-ero  februarii  Jtviij.     A  general  and 

isbetical  table  are  subjoined.     The  book,  which  is  printed  in  two 

in  the  Gothic  character,  abounding  with  abbreviation*, 


WKn  iii.  pag.  S9. 

*  Much  tlic  nme  title  occurs  to  ■  mt- 
■nurlplorthiiKOrk  In  (he  Vatican,  "Hi- 
(loria  KoUbilH  collfcts  ex  Gritii  Homa- 
norum  »l  qulbufldain  w\\\»  librii  cum  rk- 
niundcm."  Monlfiuc  Bibl. 
!■  pug.  IT.  Num.  1*3. 
Wlchaal  InllUli,  paging,  tigniturn, 
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contains  ninety -three  leaves.  The  initials  are  written  or  flourished  in 
red  and  blue,  and  all  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated 
with  a  pen.  There  were  many  other  later  editions".  I  must  add,  that 
the  Gesta  Romanorum  were  translated  into  Dutch,  so  eariy  as  the 
year  1484.     There  is  an  old  French  version  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  the  obsolete  Latin  chronicles  of  the  later 
Roman  or  rather  German  stor}-,  heightened  by  romantic  ioTentions^ 
from  Legends  of  the  Saints,  oriental  apologues,  and  many  of  the  shorter 
fictitious  narratives  which  came  into  Europe  with  the  Arabian  litersr 
turc,  and  were  familiar  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination.  Tlie 
classics  are  sometimes  cited  for  authorities ;  but  these  are  of  the  lower 
order,  such  as  Valerius  Maximus,  Macrobius,  Aulus  Gellius,  Seneca, 
Pluiy,  and  Boctliius.  To  every  tale  a  Mora  lis  at  ion  is  subjoined,  re- 
ducing it  into  a  christian  or  moral  lesson. 

Most  of  the  oriental  apologues  are  taken  from  the  Clericalis 
DiMciPLiNA,  or  a  Latin  dialogue  between  an  Arabian  philosopher  and 
Kdric"  his  s(m,  never  printed  ^  written  by  Peter  Alphonsus,  a  baptised 
Jew,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  collected  fibm  Ara- 
bian fables,  apophthegms,  and  examples  p.  Some  are  also  borrowed  from 
an  old  Latin  translation  of  the  Calilah  u  Damn  ah,  a  celebrated  set 
of  eastern  fables,  to  wliich  Alphonsus  was  indebted. 

On  the  wliole,  this  is  the  collection  in  whidi  a  curious  inquirer  might 
expect  to  find  the  original  of  Chaucer*s  Cambuscan : 

Or, — if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Of  forests  and  inchantments  drear. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear^. 
Our  author  frequently  cites  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  title  of  his 


m 


[For  which  see  vol.  ii.  Sect  xix.  p. 
23.).  ct  icq.  aod  Mr.  Douce's  llludtradons 
of  ShnkHpcare,  vol.  ii.  p.  358.  *'  A  trans- 
lation liyMr.  Swann,  hu  been  publi«hed 
in  2  volumes,  1824."] 

"  Edric  was  the  name  of  Enoch  among 
the  .Vrabians,  to  whom  they  attribute  many 
fabulous  compositions.  Herbelot,  in  V. 
Lydgate's  Chorle  and  the  Bird,  mentioned 
above,  is  taken  from  the  ClericaltM  Disci- 
plina  of  Alphonsus. 

<>  MSS.  liarl.  3861 ;  and  in  many  other 
libraries.  It  occurs  in  old  French  verse, 
MSS.  Digb.  86.  membran.  **Le  Romauni 
de  Peres  Au^our  coment  il  aprist  et  cha- 
stia  sonJ!U  helement."  [See  vol.  ii.  Sect, 
xxiv.  p.  326.] 

[See  an  analysis  of  this  work  by  Mr. 
Douce,  inserted  in  Ellis's  Spec.  Metr.  Rom. 
i.  13.j.  edit.  1811.  There  are  two  French 
metrical  version*,  but  both  imperfect,  in 
MSS.  Harl.  527.  4338.      The  Latin  text 


was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Soei^t 
det  Bibliophiles  Frmqais,  at  Parii,  t  pli. 
12roo.  1824.,  accompanied  by  a  French 
prose  version  of  the  6fteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  old  French  metrical  tranaia- 
tioiij,  with  a  Preface  by  M.  J.  Labanderie. 
Another  of  the  metrical  veniona  had  been 
imperfectly  printed  by  Barbaxan,{a  1760, 
and  a  third,  more  completely,  by  M^ob, 
in  the  edition  of  1808.— M.] 

[An  admirable  edition  of  the  DUei» 
plina  Clericalis  was  afterwarda  giTen  at 
Berlin  by  F.  W.  V.  Schmidt,  in  16t7,  with 
a  long  introduction,  and  a  large  body  of 
extensive  and  valuable  notes.  Schmidt 
has,  however,  erroneously  stated  that  it 
had  never  been  printed  previously  to  hla 
edition — lum  ersten  Mai  herauagtmben. 
-W.] 

'  See  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  voL  iv.  p. 
325  seq. 

*  Milton's  11  Penseroso. 
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J  work ;  by  nliich  i  understand  no  particular  book  of  that  itiuno, 
but  the  Konuui  history  in  general.  Tbus  in  the  title  ol'  the  Saint 
Albans  Chbokict-e,  printed  by  Caxton,  Tiiut  Livyua  de  Gestis  Ro- 
NANORUM  is  recited.  In  the  year  154'4-,  Lucius  Roma  was  printed  at 
IWia  under  the  same  title'.  In  the  British  Museum  we  ftnd  "Les 
Fais  db  Romains  jusques  &  la  fin  de  Tempire  Domician,  selou  Oroge, 
Justin,  Lucan,  &c."  A  plain  historical  deduction*.  The  Romuleoh, 
an  old  manuscript  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
CouEtantine  the  Great,  is  also  called  de  Gestis  Romanorum.  This 
manuBcnpt  occurs  both  in  Latin  and  French  :  and  a  French  copy, 
among  the  royal  manuscripts,  has  the  title,  "Romui.eon,  ou  des  pais 
DE  Romaics'."  Among  the  manuscript  books  written  by  Lapus  dc 
CastelUonc,  a  Florentine  civilian,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1350, 
there  is  one,  De  Origine  ubbis  Romx  H  de  Gestis  Romanobum". 
GowpT,  in  the  Confessio  Amantis,  often  introduces  Roman  stories 
-writh  the  Latin  preamble,  Hie  secundum  Gesta  ;  where  he  certainly 
■Deans  the  Roman  History,  which  by  degrees  had  acquired  simply  the 
appellation  of  GesTA.  Herman  Komer,  in  his  Chronica  Novella, 
-^-ritten  about  the  year  HSS,  refers  for  his  vouchers  to  Bedc,  Orosius, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Joeepbua,  Eusebins,  and  the  Chromcon  et  Gesta 
lloMAsoHUM.  Most  probably,  to  say  no  more,  by  the  Chhokicon  he 
meant  the  later  writers  of  the  Roman  affairs,  such  as  Isidore  and  the 
monkish  compilers:  and  by  Gesta  the  ancient  Roman  historj-,  as  re- 
lated by  Livy  and  the  more  oitabliahed  Latin  historians. 

N'eitlier  is  it  possible  that  this  work  could  have  been  brought  as  a 
proof  or  authority,  by  any  serious  annalist,  for  the  Roman  story. 

For  though  it  beam  the  title  of  Gbsta  Romanobitm,  yet  this  title 
by  no  means  properly  corresponds  with  the  contents  of  the  collection  : 
which,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  comprehends  a  multitude  of  narra' 
tiveSieither  not  historical;  or,in  another  respect,  such  as  are  either  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Roman  people,  or  perhaps  the  most  preposterous 
misrepresentatioos  of  their  history.  To  cover  this  deviation  from  the 
promified  plan,  which,  by  introducing  a  more  ample  variety  of  matter, 
ban  contributed  to  increase  the  riader's  entertainment,  our  collector 
has  taken  care  to  preface  almml  every  utory  with  the  name  or  reign  of 
a  Roman  emperor;  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  oflcn  a  monarch  that 
ntvi^r  ei.isled,  and  who  seldoni,  whether  real  or  supposititious,  has  any 
concern  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative. 

But  I  hasten  to  exhibit  a  compendious  analysis  of  the  chapters  nhich 
form  this  very  singular  compilation  ;  intermixing  occasional  illustrntions 

Kiag  from  the  subject,  and  shortening  or  lengthening  my  abridgement 
tiie  stories,  in  proportion  as  1  judge  they  are  likely  to  interest  the 
der.     Where,  for  that  reason,  I  have  been  vet^-  concise,  I  hare  yet 

■  Apnd  VMMmui.  4lo.  ■  MS.  10  E.  v. 

*  MRS.  Ktg.  10.  C.  i.  ■  Sec  vol.  il,  Ski.  x\%.  p.  >.1H. 
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Raid  enough  to  direct  the  critical  antiquarian  to  this  collection^  in  case 
he  should  find  a  similar  tale  occurring  in  any  of  our  old  poets.  I  have 
omitted  the  mention  of  a  very  fern*  chapter^  which  were  beneath  notice. 
Sometimes,  where  common  authors  are  quoted,  I  hare  only  mentioned 
the  author's  name,  without  specifying  the  substance  of  the  quotation ; 
for  it  was  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
our  collector's  track  of  reading,  and  the  books  which  he  used.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  review  will  sen-e  as  a  full  notification  of  the  edition  of 
14sS8,  which  is  more  comprehensive  and  complete  thaif  some  others  of 
later  publication,  and  to  which  all  the  rest,  as  to  a  general  criterion, 
may  be  now  comparatively  referred. 

Chap.  i.  Of  a  daughter  of  king  Pompey,  whose  chamber  was  guarded 
by  five  armed  knight<<  and  a  dog.  Being  permitted  to  be  present  at  a 
public  show,  she  is  seduced  by  a  duke,  who  is  afterwards  killed  by  the 
champion  of  her  father's  court.  She  is  reconciled  to  her  father,  and 
l>etrothed  to  a  nobleman ;  on  which  occasion,  she  receives  from  her 
fattier  an  embroidered  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  from  the  champion  a 
gol<l  ring,  another  from  the  wise  man  who  pacified  the  king's  anger* 
another  from  the  king's  son,  another  from  her  cousin,  and  from  her 
spouse  a  seal  of  gold.  All  these  prei«nts  are  inscribed  with  proverbial 
sentences,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  princess. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  evidently  oriental.  Hie  feudal  man- 
ners, in  a  book  which  professes  to  record  the  achievements  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  arc*  remarkable  in  the  introductory  circumstances.  But 
of  this  mixture  we  shall  see  many  striking  instances. 

Chap.  ii.  Of  a  youth  taken  captive  by  pirates.  Tlie  king's  daughter 
falls  in  love  with  him ;  and  having  procured  his  escape,  accompanies  him 
to  liis  own  country,  where  they  are  marricKl. 

Chap.  vi.  An  emperor  is  married  to  a  beautiful  young  princess.  -In 
case  of  death,  they  umtually  agree  not  to  survive  one  another.  To  try 
the  truth  of  his  wife,  the  emperor  going  into  a  distant  country,  orders 
a  report  of  his  death  to  be  circulated.  In  remembrance  of  her  vow, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  wives  of  India,  she  prepares  to  throw  herself 
headlong  from  a  liigh  precipice.  She  is  prevented  by  her  lather;  who 
interposes  his  ))aternal  authority,  as  predominating  over  a  rash  and  un- 
lawful promise. 

Chap.  vii.  Under  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  a  noble  knight  had  two 
sons,  the  youngest  of  which  marries  a  harlot. 

This  story,  but  with  a  difference  of  circumstances,  ends  like  the 
l>eautiful  apologue  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Chap.  viii.  The  emperor  Lico  commands  three  female  statues  to  be 
made.  One  has  a  gold  ring  on  a  finger  pointing  fon^'ardy  another  a 
beard  of  gohl,  and  the  thini  a  gohlen  cloak  and  purple  tunic.  Who- 
ever steals  any  of  these  ornaments,  is  to  be  punished  with  an  ignomi- 
nious death. 
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story  ia  cofHed  by  Gower»  in  the  Cokfessio  Amantis  ;  but  he 
has  altered  some  of  the  circumstances.  He  supposes  a  statue  of  Apollo. 

Of  plate  of  golde  a  berde  he  hadde, 
The  wiche  his  brest  all  ovir  spradde 
Of  golde  also,  without  fayle, 
His  mantell  was,  of  large  entayle, 
Besette  with  perrey  all  aboute : 
Forth  ryght  he  straught  his  fyngor  oute. 
Upon  the  whiche  he  had  a  r}'nge, 
To  seen  it  was  a  ryche  thynge, 
A  fyne  carbuncle  for  the  nones 
Moste  precious  of  all  stones^. 

In  the  sequel,  Gower  follows  the  substance  of  our  author. 

Chap.  x.  Vespasian  marries  a  wife  in  a  distant  country,  who  re- 
fuses to  return  home  with  him,  and  yet  declares  she  will  kill  lierself  if 
he  goes.  The  emperor  ordered  two  rings  to  be  made,  of  a  wondrous 
e€Bcacy;  one  of  which,  in  the  stone,  has  the  image  of  Oblivion,  the 
other  the  image  of  Memory :  the  ring  of  Oblivion  he  gave  to  the  em- 
pressy  and  returned  home  with  the  ring  of  Memor}'. 

Chap.  xi.  The  queen  of  the  south  sends  her  daughter  to  king  Alex- 
ander, to  be  his  concubine.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  had 
been  nourished  with  poison  from  her  birth.  Alexander's  master,  Ari- 
stotle, whose  sagacity  nothing  could  escape,  knowing  this,  entreated, 
that  before  she  was  admitted  to  the  king's  bed,  a  malefactor  condemned 
to  death  might  be  sent  for,  who  should  give  her  a  kiss,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  The  malefactor,  on  kissing  her,  instantly  dropped  down 
dead.  Aristotle,  having  explained  his  reasons  for  what  he  had  done, 
iRras  loaded  with  honours  by  the  king,  and  the  princess  was  dismissed 
to  her  mother. 

This  story  is  founded  on  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Aristotle's  Se- 
cret um  Secretorum  ;  in  which,  a  queen  of  India  is  said  to  have 
treacherously  sent  to  Alexander,  among  other  costly  presents,  the  pre- 
tended testimonies  of  her  friendship,  a  girl  of  excjnisite  beauty,  wlio 
having  been  fed  with  serpents  from  her  infancy,  partook  of  their  na- 
ture'^.  If  I  recollect  right,  in  Pliny  there  arc  accounts  of  nations  whose 
natural  food  was  poison.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  land  of  ve- 
nomous herlis,  and  the  country  of  the  sorceress  Medea,  was  suj)posed 


•  Lib.  ▼.  fol.  122  b. 

y  [See  Sect.  iii.  p.  135.  note  '  of  this 
rolume.j  This  I  now  cite  from  a  Latin 
translation,  without  date,  but  evidently 
printed  before  1500.  It  ii  dedicated  to 
Guido  Vere  de  Valencia,  bishop  of  Tri< 
poW,  by  his  most  humble  Clerk,  Philip- 
piu;  who  layn,  that  he  found  this  trea- 
tise in  Arabic  at  Antioch,  quo  rnrehant 
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Luli7iif  and  that  therefore,  and  because 
the  Arabic  copies  were  scarce,  lie  trans- 
luted  it  into  Latin. 

This  printed  copy  does  not  exactly  cor- 
rc»pond  with  MS.  Bodl.  495.  nieinbr.  4to. 
In  the  last,  Alexander's  niiniciilouK  horn 
is  mentioned  at  fol.  45  b.  In  the  former, 
in  ch.  Ixxii.  The  dedication  is  the  same 
in  both. 
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to  eat  poison.     Sir  John  Maundeville  d  Travels,  I  believe,  will  afford 
other  instances. 

Chap.  xii.  A  profligate  priest,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Otto,  or 
Otho,  walking  in  the  fields,  and  neglecting  to  say  mass,  b  reformed  by 
a  vision  of  a  comely  old  man. 

Chap.  xiii.  An  empress  having  lost  her  husband,  becomes  so  dotingly 
fond  of  her  only  son,  then  three  years  of  age,  as  not  to  bear  his  absence 
for  a  moment.  They  sleep  together  every  night,  and  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  she  proves  with  child  by  him.  She  murthers 
the  infant,  and  her  left  hand  is  immediately  marked  with  four  circles 
of  blood.  Her  repentance  is  related,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  the 
holy  virgin. 

This  story  is  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1250*. 

Chap.  xiv.  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dorotheus,  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  fllial  piety  of  a  young  man,  who  redeems  his  father, 
a  knight,  from  captivity. 

Chap.  xv.  Eufemian,  a  nobleman  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  of 
Rome,  is  attended  by  three  thousand  servants  girt  with  golden  belts, 
and  clothed  in  silken  vestments.  His  house  was  crowded  with  pil- 
grims, orphans,  and  widows,  for  whom  three  tables  were  kept  every 
day.  He  has  a  son,  Allexius,  who  quits  his  fathers  [Mtlace,  and  lives 
unknown  seventeen  years  in  a  monastery  in  Syria.  He  then  returns, 
and  lives  seventeen  years  undiscovered  as  a  pilgrim  in  his  father  s  fa- 
mily, where  he  suffers  many  indignities  from  the  servants. 

Allexius,  or  Alexis,  was  canonised.  The  story  is  taken  from  his  Le- 
gend \  In  the  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints,  his  life  is  told  in  a  sort  of 
measure  different  from  that  of  the  rest,  and  not  very  common  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  poetry.     It  begins  thus : 

Lesteneth  alle  and  herkeneth  me, 
Zonge  and  olde,  bonde  and  fre. 

And  ich  zow  telle  sone. 
How  a  zought  man,  gent  and  fre, 
Bygan  this  worldis  wele  to  fle, 

Y-born  he  was  in  Rome. 

In  Rome  was  a  dozty  man 
That  was  y-cleped  Eufemian, 

Man  of  moche  myzte ; 
Gold  and  seluer  he  hadde  ynouz, 
Hall  and  boures,  oxse  and  plouz. 

And  swith  wel  it  dyzte. 

IVhen  Allexius  returns  home  in  disguise,  and  asks  his  father  about  his 
son,  the  father  s  feelings  are  thus  described : 

*  Lib.  Tii.  cap.  93  teq.  1 86  b.  edit  Vcn.        *  See  Caxtoo,  Gold.  Leg.  f.  codziiu  b. 
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So  sone  so  he  spake  of  his  sone, 
The  guode  man,  as  was  his  wone, 

Gan  to  sike^  sore ; 
His  herte  fel'  so  colde  so  ston, 
The  teres  felle  to  his  ton^ 

On  her  herd  hore. 

At  hb  burial,  many  miracles  are  wrought  on  the  sick  : 

With  mochel  sizt®,  and  mochel  song, 
That  holy  cors,  hem  alle  among, 
Bischoppis  to  cherche  bere« 

Amyddes  rizt  the  heze  strete^ 
So  moche  folke  hym  gone  mete 

That  they  resten  a  stonde. 
All  the  sike'  that  to  him  come, 
I-heled  wer  swithe  sone 

Of  fet^  and  eke  of  honde : 

The  blinde  come  to  hare'  sizt, 
The  croked  gonne  sone  rizt^ 

The  lame  for  to  go : 
That  dombe  wer  fonge*  speeche, 
Thez  herede"*  God  the  sothe  leche", 

And  that  halwe^  also. 

The  day  zede  and  drouz  to  nyzt, 
No  lenger  dwelled  they  ne  myzt. 

To  cherche  they  moste  wende ; 
The  bellen  they  gonne  to  rynge, 
The  derkes  heze^  to  syuge, 

Everich  in  his  ende'. 

Tho  the  corse  to  cherche  com 
Glad  they  wer  everichon 

That  there  ycure  wer, 
The  pope  and  the  emperour 
Byfore  an  auter  of  seynt  Savour 

Ther  sette  they  the  here. 

Aboute  the  bere  was  moche  lizt 
With  proude  palle  was  bedizt, 
I-beten  al  with  golde'. 

^  tigb.  *  felt  "  heried,  bleued. 

*  feet.  *  lighfl.  *  the  true  phytician.  *  hallow. 
'  high-street                                                     '  tarry.                    ^  high. 

■  they  sighed.  [All  the  sick.«— Ritson.]  '  at  his  seat  in  the  choir. 

*  feet  I  their.  *  MSS.  Coll.  Trio.  Ozon.  Cod.  57.  supr. 
'  straight        '  found  [took,  received].      dut 
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The  history  of  saint  Allexius  is  told  entirely  in  the  same  words  in  the 
Gesta  Romaxorum,  and  in  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Vo- 
raginc  S  translated,  through  a  French  medium,  by  Caxton.  This  work 
of  Jacobus  does  not  consist  solely  of  the  legends  of  the  saints,  but  is 
interspersed  with  muliis  aliis  pulcherrimis  et  peregrinis  hlUoriU^  with 
many  other  most  beautiful  and  strange  histories \ 

CiiAP.  xvi.  A  Roman  emperor  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of 
a  new  palace,  finds  a  golden  sarcophagus,  or  cofiin,  inscribed  with 
mysterious  words  and  sentences.  Which  being  explained,  prove  to 
be  so  many  moral  lessons  of  instruction  for  the  emperor's  future  con- 
duct. 

Chap.  xvii.  A  poor  man  named  Guido  engages  to  serve  an  emperor 
of  Rome  in  six  several  capacities  or  employments.  One  of  these  ser- 
vicos  is,  to  show  Uie  best  way  to  the  holy  land.  Acquitting  himself  in 
all  with  singular  address  and  fidelity,  he  is  made  a  knight,  and  loaded 
with  riches. 

Chap,  xviii.  A  knight  named  Julian  is  hunting  a  stag,  who  turns 
and  says,  *'  You  will  kill  your  father  and  mother.*'  On  tlus  he  went 
into  a  distant  countr}-,  where  he  married  a  rich  lady  of  a  castle.  Ju- 
lian's father  and  mother  travelled  into  various  lands  to  find  their  son, 
anil  at  length  accidentally  came  to  thb  castle,  in  his  absence ;  where 
telling  their  story  to  the  lady,  who  had  heard  it  from  her  husband,  she 
discovered  who  they  were,  and  gave  them  her  own  bed  to  sleep  in* 
Early  in  the  morning,  while  she  was  at  mass  in  the  chaiK^,  her  husband 
Julian  unexpectedly  returned;  and  entering  his  wife's  chamber,  per- 
ceived two  persons  in  the  bed,  whom  he  immediately  slew  with  his 
sword,  hastily  supposing  them  to  be  his  wife  and  her  adulterer.  At 
leaving  the  chamber,  he  met  his  wife  coming  from  the  chapel ;  and 
with  great  astonishment  asked  her,  who  the  persons  were  sleeping  in 
her  bed  ?  She  answered,  '*  They  are  your  parents,  who  have  been  seek- 
ing you  so  long,  and  whom  I  have  honoured  with  a  place  in  our  own 
bed."  Afterwards  they  founded  a  sumptuous  hospital  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  on  the  banks  of  a  dangerous  river. 

This  story  is  told  in  Caxton's  (tolden  Legende*^,  and  in  the  metri- 
cal Lives  of  the  Saints  ^^  Hence  Julian,  or  Saint  Julian,  was  called 
hospitator,  or  the  gode  herlterjour ;  and  the  Pater  NostcT  became  fa- 
mous, which  h(*  used  tosav  for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother  whom 
lit^  had  thus  unfortunately  kilh^d^.  The  peculiar  excellonces  of  this 
pniyer  are  displayed  by  Buccace^.  Chaucer,  speaking  of  tlie  hospitable 
disposition  of  his  Frankklkin,  says, 

Saint  Julian  he  was  in  his  own  countro*. 

«  Hy-tor.Uxxix.  f.  riviii.  cilit.  1479.  fol.  "  Fol.  90.  edit.  1  193. 

And  ill  Vincent  of  iteauxui.'*.  \%ho  quotes  "  MSS.  Boill.  1596.  f.  4. 

(it'stti  Alhrii^  SpecuL  liiAt.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  '  Ibid.  '  Dccam.  D.  ii.  N.  2. 

i'A  st'tj.  r.  241  b.  '  l»roI.  v.  342.     Si'c  infr.  vol.  il.  Sec!. 

*  III  the  Culophon.  xvii.  p.  202. 
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•  history  b,  like  the  last,  refated  by  our  compiler,  in  Uie  words  of 
s  LegeiMl.  hb  it  stauds  in  Jacobus  (le  Vorsgine*.  Bollanilus  has 
•r  Kled  Antoninus's  account  of  this  saint,  which  appears  also  to  be 
i*^^sr-ai1k  the  rame".  h  is  toM,  yet  nut  exactly  in  the  same  words,  by 
i^Sjrm  ^r^ent  of  Bcanvais'. 

H       -take  this  upportiinlty  of  observing,  that  the  Lrgpnda  of  the  Saints, 

o       •'Vequenlly  refenrd  to  in  the  GesTa  Romanohum,  often  contain 

L  strokes  of  fancy,  both  in  the  structure  and  decorations  of  the 

That  they  should  abound  in  extravagant  concepliona,  may  bis 

By  ttccounteil  for.  from  the  supcnititioiis  and  visiouary  cast  of  the 

:  but  the  truth  in,  they  derive  this  coniplexion  from  the  cast. 

were  nri^natly  forged  by  monks  of  tlie  Cireek  church,  to  whom 

***^       orient^  fictions  and  mode  of  fabling  were  familiar.     The  more 

'  ^1  *  ^3'  '>f  'he  Latin  lives  were  carried  over  to  Constantinople,  where 

'"•^y  were  translated  into  Gree^  with  new  embellishments  of  easteni 

•■ars^gination.     These  being  returned  into  Europe,  were  translated  into 

^"'^*"n,  where  they  naturally  superseded  the' old  Latin  archetypes.  Others 

**■    *t)e  Latin  lives  rontracted  this  tincture,  from  being  written  after  the 

,     '  '^■bian  literature  became  common  in  Europe.     The  following  ideas 

***  Oie  Life  of  Saint  Pelagian  evidently  betray  their  original : — "As  the 

■hop  songf  masse  in  the  cyte  of  Usanancc,  he  saw  thre  dropes  ryghte 

all  of  one  gralenesse  whiche  were  upon  the  aulter,  and  al  thre 

I  to  a  precyous  gemme:  and  whan  tliey  had  set  thys 

^tie  in  a  erosse  of  golde,  al  the  other  precyou*  stones  that  were 

i"^.  fjllen  out*,  and  thys  gemmc  was  clere  to  them  that  were  clene 

*-    »»f  Mnoe,  and  it  was  obscure  and  dork  to  (lynnera',"  &e.     The  pe- 

"li«r  <^agt  of  romantic  invention  was  admirably  suited  to  serve  the 

'^"•T^'ises  of  superstition. 

"•>«Mevin,  a  learnctlJesuit,  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the  siiteenth 

„    '***y,  complains,  that  for  tlie  last  five  hundred  years  the  courts  of 

*•*«•  princes  in  Europe  had  been  infatuated  by  reading  romances ; 

**   *-faat,  in  his  time,  it  was  a  mark  of  inelegance,  not  to  be  familiarly 

jp^***»4nled  with  Lancelot  du   Lake,  Perccforest,  Tristan,  Giron  the 

_^^teous.  Amoilis  de  Gaul,  Primaleon,  Boccace's  Decameron,  and 

*«to.     He  eveu  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  devil  instigated  Lu- 

*^  procure  a  translation  of  Amadis  from  Spanish  into  French,  for 

t^Urpnse  of  facilitating  his  grand  scheme  of  overthrowing  the  catho- 

^^    ^**ligion.     ITie  popularity  of  tliis  book,  he  adds,  warped  the  minds 

CT    *«»«  Frwnch  narioii  from  iheir  ancient  notions  and  studies;  iotro- 

'  ^j  j***^  "  "^l*^"^'  "^  tl"'  Serijitures,  and  projMigated  a  love  for  astrology, 

^  **   Either  fautaKtic  arts'.     But  with  the  leave  of  this  lealous  catliolic  I 

**!«!  observe,  that  this  sort  of  reading  was  Ulidy  to  produce,  if  any. 


*  CnliHi'i  Gold.  Lrfl.  (.  cctluMv iiJ. 
'  Biblioih.  Scltii.  lib. i.  cap.  li.  p.  113. 
III.  I5U3. 
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am  effect  quite  coDtiuy.  The  genius  of  romanee  and  of  popeiy 
the  «aune :  and  btxh  vere  str^ogtheaed  bj  tlie  reciproeatioa  of  a  limi- 
lar  spirit  of  credulity.  The  dngozis  and  the  castles  of  the  one  were 
of  a  piece  with  the  \-i5i0ns  and  pretended  mixades  of  the  other.  The 
ridiculous  thc-n^ries  of  false  and  unsolid  Kienee,  which,  by  the  way, 
ha^i  been  familiarisrd  to  the  French  by  other  romances,  long  before 
the  translation  of  Amadis,  were  surelv  more  likelr  to  be  advanced 
under  the  influence  of  a  religion  founded  on  deception,  than  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  Luther's  reformed  system,  which  aimed  at  purity  and  truth, 
and  which  was  to  gain  its  end  by  the  suppression  of  ancient  pr^udicei. 
Many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  catholic  worship  were  perhaps,  as  I 
have  hinted,  in  some  degree  necessary  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  at  least,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances tbev  were  natural,  and  therefore  excusable.  But  when  the 
world  became  wiser,  those  mummeries  should  have  been  abolished,  for 
the  same  n  ason  that  the  preachers  left  off  quoting  Esop's  fables  in  their 
sermons,  and  the  stage  ceased  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  scripture* 
hlstor}'  by  the  representation  of  the  Mysteries.  The  advocates  of  the 
papal  communion  do  not  consider,  that  in  a  cultivated  age,  abounding 
with  every  sjiecies  of  knowledge,  they  continue  to  retain  those  fooleries 
which  were  calculated  only  for  Christians  in  a  condition  of  barbarisniy 
anil  of  which  the  use  now  no  hmger  subsists. 

Chap.  xix.  When  Julius  Cesar  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  a 
gigantic  sjiectre  appeared  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  threatening  to 
interrupt  his  passage,  if  he  came  not  to  establish  the  peace  of  Rome*. 
Our  author  cites  the  Gesta  Romanorum  for  this  story. 

It  was  imi)ossible  that  the  Roman  history  could  pass  through  the 
dark  ages  without  being  infected  with  many  romantic  corruptions.  In- 
deed, the  Roman  was  almost  the  only  ancient  history  which  the  read- 
(^rs  of  those  ages  knew :  and  what  related  even  to  pagan  Rome,  the 
parc^it  of  the  more  modem  papal  metropolis  of  Christianity,  was  re- 
garded with  a  superstitious  veneration,  and  often  magnified  with  mira- 
culous additions. 

Cif  AP.  XX.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Hcnr}',  son  of  earl  Leopold,  and 
his  wonderful  preservation  from  the  stratagems  of  the  emperor  Con- 
rade,  till  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne. 

This  story  is  told  by  Caxton  in  the  Golden  Legende,  under  the 
life  of  IVlagian  the  poiM*,  entitled,  Here  folotceth  the  lt(f  of  Saynt  Pela' 
yycn  the  }wpe^  with  many  other  hystoryes  and  gestys  of  the  Lombarde$t 

*  It  is  hinfriilnr  thnt  Wartoti  did  not  r^-  Kt  freniitii  prnnixta  loqui : — Quo  tenditis 
colli'ct  the  well-kiiiiwri  p:ib»«ge  in  Lucaii;  ultra  ? 

"  Vx  vciituin  o«l  parvi  lliibicfinixad  iinHns  Q"0  ffrti*  nica  siKna,  viri  f     Si  jure  re* 
Ingem  vi*fi  duri  jMitria  trfpiduuttM  iiuago^  nitis, 

Clara    per    <»»n.uurain    vultu    mopstiKisinia  ^»   cive*.,   liuc   iiftqiie    licet."— PhArMiIia, 

noctem,  l"l»-'-  I**5— 102. 

Turrifcrni  canon  rflfiindrns  vertire  rrine^,  Tint   ii  evidently  the  prototype  of  tbr 

<'>Narif  laccra,  niidiMjue  adatare  larertis.  fttury  in  the  Geita. — R.G. 
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€xnd  of  Machometey  wUh  ether  cronychs*.  The  Gesta  Longobardo- 
RUM  are  fertile  in  legeudary  matter,  and  furnished  Jacobus  de  Vora- 
gine,  Caxton's  original,  with  many  marvellous  histories**.  Caxton,  from 
the  gesUs  of  the  LombardUy  gives  a  wonderful  account  of  a  pestilence 
in  Italy,  under  the  reign  of  king  Gilbert*. 

There  is  a  Legenda  Sanctorum,  sive  Historia  Lombardica, 
printed  in  1483.  This  very  uncommon  book  is  not  mentioned  by 
Maittaire.  It  has  this  colophon :  ''  Expliciunt  quorundam  Sanctorum 
L^ende  adjuncte  post  Lombardicam  historiam.  Impressa  Argentine, 
Mux:cc.Lxxxiii.***  That  is,  the  latter  part  of  tlie  book  contains  a  few 
saints  not  in  the  history  of  the  Lombards,  which  forms  the  first  part. 
I  ha^e  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine  whether  this  is  Jaco- 
bus's Legenda  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same.  I  think  I  have  seen 
an  older  edition  of  the  work,  at  Cologne  1470^ 

I  have  observed  that  Caxton's  Golden  Legende  is  taken  fro]||^a- 
cobus  de  Voragine.  This  perhaps  is  not  precisely  true.  Caxton  in- 
Ibrms  UK  in  his  first  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  l^SS*",  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  Legend  in  French,  another  in  Latin,  and  a  third  in 
English,  which  varied  from  the  other  two  in  many  places ;  and  that 
MANY  HISTORIES  were  contained  in  the  English  collection,  which  did 
not  occur  in  the  French  and  Latin.  Therefore,  says  he,  "  I  have  wry- 
ton  One  oute  of  the  sayd  three  bookes :  which  I  have  ordcryd  other- 
wyse  than  in  the  sayd  Englysshe  Legende,  which  was  so  to  fore  made.** 
Caxton*8  English  original  might  have  been  the  old  Metrical  Lives 
OF  THE  Saints. 

Chap.  xxi.  A  story  from  Justin,  concerning  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Spartans  against  their  king. 

Chap.  xxii.  How  the  Egyptians  deified  Isis  and  Osiris.  From  saint 
Austin,  as  is  the  following  chapter. 

Chap.  xxiv.  Of  a  magician  and  his  delicious  garden,  which  he  shows 
onlj  to  fools  and  to  his  enemies. 

Chap.  xxv.  Of  a  lady  who  keeps  the  staff*  and  scrip  of  a  stranger, 
who  rescued  her  from  the  oppressions  of  a  tyrant:  but  being  after- 
wards courted  by  three  kings,  she  destroys  those  memorials  of  her 
greatest  benefactor. 

Chap.  xxvi.  An  emperor,  visiting  the  holy  land,  commits  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  favorite  dog,  who  is  very  fierce,  to  the  custody  of  five 
knights,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  seneschal.  The  seneschal 
neglects  his  charge :  the  knights  are  obliged  to  quit  their  post  for  want 
of  necessaries ;  and  the  dog,  being  fed  with  the  provisions  assigned  to 
the  knights,  grows  fiercer,  breaks  his  three  chains,  and  kills  the  lady 
who  was  permitted  to  wander  at  large  in  her  father  s  hall.  When  the 
emperor  returns,  the  seneschal  is  thrown  into  a  burning  furnace. 

'  Fol.  ccclxxxxvii.  b.  quo!  et  Lombardica  dicitur."      Lugd. 

'  Sec  hit  Legend.  Aur.  fol.  cccxv.  1509.  fol. 

*  Ubj  »npr.  f.  Ixxvi.  k  Fol.  "  Fol.  at  Westminster.     This  is  one  of 

'  FoL     See  also '*  Legenda  Sanctonini  the  finest  of  C&xlou**  \>>\>aVv<:^\Aviwv 
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Chap,  xxvlii.    Tbc  old  woman  and  her  little  dog. 

Chap.  xxx.  The  three  honours  and  three  dishonours^  decreed  bv  a 
certain  king  to  every  conqueror  returning  from  war. 

Chap.  xxxi.  The  speeches  of  the  philosophers  on  seeing  king  Alex- 
ander s  golden  sepulchre. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  A  man  had  three  tn^es  in  his  garden,  on  which  his 
three  wives  successively  hanged  themselves.  Another  begs  an  oflM 
from  each  of  the  trees,  to  be  planted  in  the  gardens  of  his  married 
nc^igh hours.     From  Valerius  Maximus,  who  is  cited. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  Aristotle's  seven  rules  to  his  pupil  Alexander. 

This,  I  think,  is  from  the  Secret  a  Secrktorum.  Aristotle,  for  two 
reasons,  was  a  popular  character  in  the  dark  ages.  He  was  the  father 
of  their  philosophy ;  and  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  one  of  the  principal  heroes  of  romance.  Nor  was  Aristotle  him- 
selfTH'ithout  his  romantic  history ;  in  which  he  falls  in  love  with  a  queen 
of  Greece,  who  quickly  confutes  his  subtlest  syllogisms. 

Chap,  xxx  v.  The  Gesta  Rom  a  no  rum  cited,  for  the  custom  among 
the  ancient  Romans  of  killing  a  lamb  for  pacifying  quarrels. 

Chap,  xxxvi.  Of  a  king  who  desires  to  know  the  nature  of  man. 
Solinus,  DE  MiRABiLiBus  MuNDi,  Ls  here  quoted. 

Chap,  xxxvii.  Pliny's  account  of  the  stone  which  the  eagle  placet 
in  Iier  nest,  to  avoid  the  poisop  of  a  serpent 

Chap,  xxxix.  Julius  Cesar's  mediation  between  two  brothers.  Fkom 
the  Gesta  Romanorum. 

We  must  not  forget,  that  there  was  the  Romance  of  Julius  Ceb^r. 
And  I  believe  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  more  known  characten  in 
the  dark  ages  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Shakspeare  is  thought  to 
have  formed  his  ]>lay  on  this  story  from  North's  translation  of  Amyot's 
unauthentic  French  Plutarch,  published  at  London  in  1579.  Mont- 
faucon,  among  the  manuscripts  of  Monsieur  Lancelot,  recites  an  old 
piece  written  about  the  year  1500,  "  La  vie  et  pais  de  Marc  Ak- 
ToiNE  le  triumvir  et  de  sa  niie  Cleopatra,  translate  de  rhistorien 
Plutarque  pour  trt^s  ilhistre  haute  et  puissante  dame  Madame  Fran- 
^oisc  de  Fouez  Dame  de  Chateaubriand"."  I  know  not  whether  this 
pi(fce  was  ever  printed.  At  least  it  shows,  that  the  stor}-  was  familiar 
at  a  more  early  period  than  is  imagined ;  and  leads  us  to  suspect,  that 
there  might  have  been  other  materials  used  by  Shakspeare  on  this  sub- 
ject, than  tliosr  hitherto  pointed  out  by  his  counnentators. 

That  Amyot's  French  version  of  Plutan*h  should  contain  corruptions 
and  innovationK,  will  eiisilv  lie  conceived,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
he  prubably  translated  from  an  old  Italian  version*'.     A  new  exhibition 

*  Bibl.  Manusrr.   torn.  ii.    png.  16R9.  rrwanlrd  with  an  abbacy  for  tranalating 

col.  2.  the  Thcagenes  and  Chariclea  of  lleliodo- 

**  See  Bibl.  Fr.  de  lu  Croix,  &r.  torn.  i.  ruK,  for  writing  which,  the   author  waa 

p.  3Rft.     Amyoi  was  a  great  tran»Utor  of  deprived  of  a  bi.*>hoprick.     He  died  about 

Greek  hook»:  but  1  fi-ar,  not  always  from  1580. 
fhe  Greek.    It  is  remarkable,  that  he  wai 


ia  ^^wgli 
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I  "^^vgliiib  of  the  French  caricnture  of  tliia  most  valuable  biographer 
by    I^oitli,  must  have  slill  more  widely  cxtendetl  the  ileviation  from  the      i 
(»*i^^i  lul. 

i^»J*p.  »L  The  infidelity  uf  awife  proved  by  feeling  her  pulse  in  con-!--*. 
s^tion.     From  Macrobiiis.  '._. 

3>=iAp,  xlij.  Valerius  MRximiis  is  cited,  concerning  a  column  at  Uome 
Eiribwl  with  four  letters  four  times  written. 
C!»*Ap.  sTiv.  Tiberius  orders  a  maker  of  ductile  glass,  ivhicb  could 
fee  broken,  to  be  bi-hcoded,  lest  it  should  become  more  valuable 
silver  aud  gold. 
I  piece  of  history,  which  appears  also  in  Cornelius  Agrippa  Db 
"•ITATB  SciKNiiAHUM'',  U  taken  from  Hliny,  or  rather  from  his 
•oriber  Isidore^.     Pliny,  in  relating  this  slor)-.  says,  that  the  tem- 
K*"»ture  of  glass,  so  as  to  render  it  flexible,  waa  discovered  under  the 
*«8»»  of  Tiberius. 

In  tlie  same  chapter  Pliny  obsen-es,  that  glass  is  susceptible  of  al! 

«»ur»:   "Fit  et  album,  et  murrhinum,  aut  hyacintbos  sapphirosque 

""■••tum,  ct  omnibus  aliis  coloribus.     Nee  e-it  itli;i  nunc  materia  se- 

1'**<^ior,  aut  etiani  PICTURE  accommodatior.     Maximus  lamen  ho- 

ff>r-  in  candtdo'."     But  the  Romans,  as  the  last  sentence  partly  proves, 

***^^*ably  never  used  any  coloured  glass  for  windowsi    The  first  notice 

*'*n*iow»  of  a  church  made  of  coloured  gloss  occurs  in  chronicles 

*l*otofl  by  Muratori.     In  the  year  802.  a  pope  built  a  church  at  Rome, 

"r^**  "  fenestras  ex  vitro  diversis  coloribus  eonclusit  atque  decoravit'." 

,  -****  >»i  856,  he  proiiuces  "  fenestras  vero  vitreis  eoloribiis',"  &c.     This 

^^*v-er  was  a  sort  of  mosaic  in  glass.     To  express  figures  in  gloEs,  or 

IF  call  the  art  of  painting  in  glass,  was  a  very  different  work; 

VI',  1  can  show  it  waa  liroiight  from  Constantinople  to  Rome 

'"•^  tbi'  tenth  century,  with  other  ornamental  arts,     (i uieciardini, 

*■  ^-rnte  about  1560,  in  his  Detetiltwne  de  taOi  Paeti  Basti,  ascribes 

iiveDtion  of  baking  colours  in  glass  for  church-windows  to  the 

«rlanders";  but  he  diws  not  mention  the  period,  and  1  think  he 

-  "*t  Ije  mistaken.     It  is  certain  that  this  art  owed  much  to  the  labor* 

*  ^nd  mechanical  genius  of  the  Germans;  and,  in  particular,  their 

y*    Tesenrches  and  experiments  in  chemistry,  which  they  cultivated 

^»  t-  dark  ages  with  the  most  indefatigable  assiduity,  must  have  greatly 

**t«?d  its  operations.    I  could  give  very  eariy  anecdotes  of  this  art  in 


;■»»-  I   l,lie 


^•■11.. 


'^i-ig.liU.im.c.p.xY.p.iaS*.  Apud 

ruliric  of  Ihp  lul  Mition,  hy  L 

Comledt 

.•     t-ing.  I.Bi.  IBO!. 

nxkaniiU. 

■■I'^rt*.  ont  B  fmotilf  ItcrKHTOllV  of 

*  }>>iidfur<l'>  Engliib  TnniU 

.  cp.  M. 

••i<!dle>K*.     Hr  i>  tiled  far  «n  ic- 

p.  Ifitl>.«dil.  Lund.  liGD.  tlD 

'     «i  tliF  iinturG  uid  quiiUtiei  uf  ibe 

'  VaX.  llbl.  till,  ilivi.  lan.  i 

i.  p.  ris. 

' ' '  > ,  III  iht  Pri^Dgiu:  lo  (he  Kcuiid  Dr 

edir.  Lugd.  Idl.1. 

■"'■  ..1  p»rt  of  Ih«  old  W-ftw  rf.  *J«(. 

'  Dutrrt.  AmtirKU.  Hal.  lata 

1.6,«|H 

'*  ■*  PfB^.  printed  Mily  HI  Psri.wlih- 

p.  SHT. 

'  iwd.  P.JSI. 

*«M,  *nd  tiiillcn,  u  iirtati  by  tbo 

'  Anl».  niiiliru  ISBO.ful. 

■ 
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England.  But,  with  the  careless  haste  of  a  lover,  I  am  antidpatiDg 
what  I  have  to  say  of  it  in  my  History  of  Gothic  ARCHiTBCTirmB 
IN  England. 

Chap.  xlv.  A  king  leaves  four  sons  by  his  wife,  only  one  of  which 
is  lawfully  begotten.  They  have  a  contest  for  the  throne.  The  dlspate 
is  referred  to  the  deceased  kiiig*s  secretary,  who  orders  the  body  to  be 
taken  from  the  tomb ;  and  decrees,  that  the  son  who  can  shoot  an  arrow 
deepest  into  it  shall  be  king.  The  first  w<junds  the  king's  right  hand ; 
the  8€K;ond  his  mouth ;  the  third  his  heart  The  last  wound  is  supposed 
to  be  the  successful  one.  At  length  the  fourth,  approaching  the  body, 
cried  out  with  a  lamentable  voice,  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wound  my 
father's  body  I"  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  he  is  pronounced  by 
the  nobles  and  people  present  to  be  the  true  heir,  and  placed  on  the 
throne. 

Chap,  xlviii.  Dionysius  is  quoted  for  the  story  of  Perillus's  brazen 
bull. 

Gower  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  has  this  story ;  which  he  pre- 
faces by  saying  that  he  found  it  in  a  Cronike^.  In  Caxton*s  Golden 
liOgondo,  Macrobius  is  called  a  chronicle.  '*  Macrobius  sayth  in  a 
cronikc'.*'  Chronicles  are  naturally  the  first  efforts  of  the  literature  of 
a  barbarous  age.  The  writers,  if  any,  of  those  periods  are  seldom  equal 
to  anything  more  than  a  bare  narration  of  facts ;  and  such  sort  of  mat- 
ter is  suitable  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  their  cotemporary  readen. 
A  further  proof  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Dissertation. 

Chap.  xlix.  The  duchess  Kosmilla  falls  in  love  with  Conan,  king  of 
I  lungary,  whom  she  sees  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Foro-Juli,  which 
he  is  besieging.  She  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  She  betrays 
the  city  to  Conan,  on  condition  that  he  will  man*}-  her  the  next  day. 
Conan,  a  barbarian,  executed  the  contract ;  but  on  the  third  day  ex- 
posed her  to  his  whole  army,  saying,  **  Such  a  wife  deser\'e8  such  a 
husband." 

Paulus,  that  is,  Paul  us  Diaconus,  the  hifftorian  of  the  Longabardsy  is 
quoted.  He  was  chancellor  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  with  whom  he  was  taken  captive  by  Charlemagne.  The  history 
here  referred  to  is  entitled  Gesta  Longobardorum^ 

Chap.  1.  From  Valerius  Maximus. 

Chap.  li.  From  Joseph  us. 

CiiAP.lii.  From  Valerius  Maximus. 

CiiAP.liii.  From  the  same. 

Chap.  liv.  The  emi>eror  Frederick's  marble  portico  near  Capua* 

"  Lib.  vii.  f.  161  b.  col.  i.  king  i»  Cacan,  or  Cacanut,  a  king  of  the 

'  Ful.  Ixii.  b.  Huns.    There  are  some  fine  circumatancet 

y  See  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxviii.     Apiid  Mura-  ofdistrcM  in  Faulus's  description  of  this 

torii  Scriptor.  Ital.  i.  p.465.  edit.  Mediolnn.  siege. 

1723.  where  she  is  called  Roniilda.    The 
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1  wonder  there  are  not  more  romances  extant  on  the  lives  of  the 
Roman  emperors  of  Germany ;  many  of  whom,  to  say  no  more,  wore 
famous  in  the  emsades.  There  is  a  romance  in  old  German  rhyme, 
called  Teuerdank,  on  Maximilian  the  First,  written  by  Melchior 
Pfinzing  his  chaplain.     Printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1517*- 

Chap.  Iv.  Of  a  king  who  has  one  son  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  four 
daughters,  named  Justice,  Truth,  Mercy,  and  Peace. 

Chap.  IvL  A  nobleman  invited  a  merchant  to  his  castle,  whom  he 
met  accordingly  upon  the  road.  At  entering  the  castle,  the  merchant 
was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  chambers,  which  were  over- 
laid with  gold.  At  supper,  the  nobleman  placed  the  merchant  next  to 
his  wife,  who  immediately  shewed  evident  tokens  of  being  much  struck 
with  her  beauty.  The  table  was  covered  with  the  richest  dainties ;  but 
while  all  were  served  in  golden  dishes,  a  pittance  of  meat  was  placed 
before  the  lady  in  a  dish  made  out  of  a  human  skull.  The  merchant 
was  surprised  and  terrified  at  this  strange  spectacle.  At  length  he  was 
cimducted  to  bed  in  a  fair  chamber;  where,  when  left  alone,  he  ob- 
served a  glimmering  lamp  in  a  nook  or  corner  of  the  room,  by  which 
he  discovered  two  dead  bodies  hung  up  by  the  arms.  He  was  now 
filled  with  the  most  horrible  apprehensions,  and  could  not  sleep  all  the 
night.  When  he  rose  in  the  morning,  he  was  asked  by  the  nobleman 
how  he  liked  his  entertainment?  He  answered,  *'  There  is  plenty  of 
every  thing ;  but  the  skull  prevented  me  from  eating  at  supper,  and 
the  two  dead  bodies  which  I  saw  in  my  chamber  from  sleeping.  With 
your  leave  therefore  1  will  depart."  The  nobleman  answered,  "  My 
friend,  you  observed  the  beauty  of  my  wife.  The  skull  which  you  saw 
placed  before  her  at  supper,  was  the  head  of  a  duke,  whom  I  detected 
in  her  embraces,  and  which  I  cut  off  with  my  own  sword.  As  a  me- 
morial of  her  crime,  and  to  teach  her  modest  behaviour,  her  adulterer's 
skull  is  made  to  serve  for  her  dish.  The  bodies  of  the  two  young  men 
hanging  in  the  chamber  are  my  two  kinsmen,  who  were  murth(>red 
by  the  son  of  the  duke.  To  keep  up  ray  sense  of  revenge  for  their 
blood,  I  visit  their  dead  bodies  every  day.  Go  in  peace,  and  rcnunnber 
to  judge  nothing  without  knowing  the  truth." 

Caxton  has  the  history  of  Albione,  a  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
having  conquered  another  king,  ''  lade  awaye  wyth  hym  Rosamounde 
his  wyf  in  capty vyte,  but  after  he  took  hyr  to  hys  wyf,  and  he  dyde  do 
make  a  cuppe  of  the  skulle  of  that  kynge  and  closed  in  fyne  golde  and 
sylver,  and  dranke  out  of  itV*     This,  by  the  w^ay,  is  the  story  of  the 

*  Ful.  on  Tellum.  It  itbnot  printed  with  adopted,  as  a  romantic  tale,  into  the  //i- 
moveable  types ;  but  every  page  is  graved  stoires  Trngiques  of  Belleforest,  p.  297. 
ID  wuod  or  brass,  with  wooden  cuts.  It  edit.  1580.  The  English  reader  may  find 
i«  a  most  beautiful  book.  it  in  Heylin's  Cosniographic,  B.  i.  col.  i. 

*  Golden  Leg.  f.  ccclxxzxvii.  a.  edit.  p.  57.  and  in  Miicliiavel's  History  of  FIo- 
1493.  The  compilers  of  the  Sanct I LOOE  rence,  in  English,  Lond.  1680.  B.  i.  p.  5. 
probably  took  this  story  from  Paulus  seq.  See  also  Lydgate*s  Bochas,  B.  ix. 
Diaconut,  Gest,  Longohard.  ut  supr.  lib.  ch.  xxvii. 

ji.   cap.  xzviii.  p.  435.  seq.     It  has  been 
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old  Italian  tragedy  of  Messer  Giovanni  Rucellai  planned  on  the  model 
of  the  ancients,  and  acted  in  the  Rucellai  gardens  at  Florence,  before 
Leo  tlie  Tenth  and  his  court,  in  the  year  1516^.  Davenant  has  also  a 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  called  Albovike  King  of  the  LonAards 
his  Tragedy. 

A  moijtt  sanguinary  scene  in  Shakspeare*s  Titus  Androkicus,  an 
incident  in  Dryden*s,  or  Boccace^s  Tancred  and  Sigismokda,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  the  beautiful  metrical  romance  of  the  Lady  of  Faguel, 
are  founded  on  the  same  horrid  ideas  of  inhuman  retaliation  and  savage 
revenge :  but  in  tlie  two  lEist  pieces,  the  circumstances  are  so  inge- 
niously imagined,  as  to  lose  a  considerable  degree  of  their  atrocity,  and 
to  be  productive  of  the  most  pathetic  and  interesting  situations. 

Chap.  Ivii.  Tlie  enchanter  Virgil  places  a  magical  image  in  the 
middle  of  Rome  %  which  communicates  to  the  emperor  Titus  all  the 
secret  offences  committed  ev(Ty  day  in  the  city**. 

This  stor}'  is  in  the  old  black-lettered  liistor}'  of  the  necromancer 
Virgil,  in  Mr.  Garrick's  collection. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais  relates  many  wonderful  things,  mirabUiier 
actitata,  done  by  the  poet  Virgil,  whom  he  represents  as  a  magician. 
Among  others,  he  says,  that  Virgil  fabricated  those  brazen  statues  at 
Rome,  calleil  Salvacio  Romce,  which  were  the  gods  of  the  proYinces 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Every  one  of  these  statues  held  in  its 
hand  a  bell  framed  by  magic ;  and  when  any  province  was  meditating 
a  revolt,  the  statue,  or  idol,  of  that  country  struck  his  bell*.  This  fic- 
tion is  mentioned  by  the  old  anonymous  author  of  the  Mirabilia 
Roma,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  printed  by  Montfaucon '. 
It  occurs  in  Lydgate*s  Bochas.     He  is  speaking  of  the  Pantheon, 

Whyche  was  a  temple  of  old  foundacion, 
Ful  of  ydols,  up  set  on  hye  stages ; 
There  tliroughe  the  worldc  of  every  nacion 
Were  of  theyr  goddes  set  up  great  ymages, 
To  every  kingdom  direct  were  their  visages, 
As  poet4?s  and  Fulgens^f  by  hys  live 
In  bokes  olde  plainly  doth  dyscrive. 

Every  ymage  had  in  his  liande  a  bell, 
As  apperteyueth  to  every  nacion, 
Which,  by  craft  some  token  should  tell 
Whan  any  kingdom  fil  in  rebellion,  &c.** 

•»  See  vol.  ii.  Sect.  xxxv.  p.  547.  iii  an  old  metrical  romance  called  The  ' 

*  For  the  necromancer  Virgil,  sec  vol.       Stacyons  of  Rome,  in  which  Roinulns  is 
ii.  Sect,  xxviii.  p.  -11 1.  said  to  be  boni  of  the  durhet  of  Trvw. 

^  In  the  Cento  Novelh  Antiche.  Nov.  vii.       MSS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  2.  fol.  81. 

•  Si>ecul.  Ilistor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  01.  f.  6C  a.  ■  Fulgentius. 

'  Diar.  Ital.  cap.  xx.  p.  288.  edit.  1702.  »»  Tragedies  of  Bochas,  B.  ix.  ch.L  tti. 

Many  wonders  arc  also  related  of  Rome,       Compare  vol.  ii.  Sect  xxii.  p.  284, 
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^BKfak  iicUou  U  not  in  Bocoace,  Lydgate'a  original :  it  is  in  the  above* 
^■Ofleii  Ciiithic  historj'  of  Virgil.  Gowcr's  Virgil,  I  tltitU,  bt^lungs  to  the 
^■^wne  rouuutce. 

^^F  Aud  eke  Vergil  of  acqueintaiice 

^^M  I  sigh,  wlicre  he  the  maiden  jirayd, 

^F  ^Vhich  iraa  the  doiighler,  as  men  sayd. 

Of  tlie  emijeroiir  whilom  of  Rome.' 
CllAP.Iviii.  King  .\smodeua  pardons  every  malefactor  couiJi-iiiitiHl  ii> 
d4ntli,  who  cim  tell  thri'e  indisputable  truths  or  maxiins. 
Chaf.  lix.  The  emperor  Jovinian's  history. 

Ou  this  there  is  iin  ancient  French  Moralits,  entitled  L'Orgucil 
ft  prftomptimi  de  VEmperetir  JoviNiAS^.  This  is  also  the  story  of 
Robert  king  of  Sicily,  an  old  English  poem  or  romance,  from  which 
I  have  given  copious  extracts'. 

CiiAf.Ix.  A  king  has  a  daughter  named  Uosimund,  aged  ten  yearsi 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  ao  swift  of  Foot,  that  her  father  promises  her 
in  marriage  to  any  man  who  can  overcome  her  in  running ;  but  those 
who  fiiil  in  the  attenijit  are  to  lose  their  heads.  After  many  trials,  in 
which  she  was  always  victorious,  she  loses  the  race  with  a  poor  man, 
who  Uiruwd  in  her  way  a  Bilken  girdle,  a  garland  of  roses,  and  a  silkuii 


Whoso  plays  with  me  « 
the  poor  man,  who  inhi-rita 


of  the  classical  tale  of  Ata- 
orieutol  apologue  might  have 


i  daughter  lo  the  phi- 


>  inclosing  a  golden  ball,  ii 
Dever  be  satiated  with  play."  S 
bcr  father's  kingdom. 

Tliis  is  evidently  n  Gothic  i 
Uala.     Out  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
given  riw  to  the  Grecian  fable. 

CHAP.Ui.  The  emperor  Claudiu 
Insophcr  Socrates. 

Chap.  Ixii.  Florentina's  picture. 

Chap.  Ixiii.  V^posian's  daughter's  garden.  All  her  lovers  arc 
obliged  to  enter  this  garden  before  titey  can  obtain  her  love,  but  none 
rvttim  olive.  The  garden  is  haunted  by  a  lion :  and  has  only  one  en- 
trance, which  divides  into  so  many  windings,  that  it  never  can  be  found 
n^in.  At  length,  she  furnishes  a  knight  with  a  bull  or  elue  of  thread, 
and  teaches  him  how  to  foil  the  lion.  Having  achieved  this  adventure, 
he  marries  the  lady. 

Here  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Medea's  iiistory. 

Chap.  Ixiv.  A  virgin  is  married  to  a  king,  hecnuso  nhe  makes  him  a 
»hirt  of  a  piece  of  cloth  tliree  fingers  long  and  broad. 

("iiAr.  Isv.  .\  erosa  with  four  inscriptions. 

CiiAP.  Ixvi.  A  knight  offers  to  recover  a  lady's  inheritance,  which 
bad  been  seized  by  a  tyrnnl,  ou  condition,  that  if  he  is  slain,  she  sliall 


'  Cm};,.  J, 
col.1. 
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xnr.  L,  liii.  f.  lUxAin.  . 
p.  193  of  lUlt  TDlume. 
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always  keep  his  bloody  armour  hanging  in  her  chamber.  He  regaini 
her  property,  although  he  dies  in  the  attempt ;  and  as  often  as  she  was 
afterwards  sued  for  in  marriage,  before  she  gave  an  answer,  she  returned 
to  her  chamber,  and  contemplating  with  tears' her  deliverer's  bloody 
annour,  resolutely  rejected  every  solicitation. 

Chap.  Ixvii.  The  wise  and  foolish  knight. 

Chap.  Ixviii.  A  woman  understands  the  language  of  birds.  Hie  three 
cocks. 

Chap.  Ixix.  A  mother  gives  to  a  man  who  marries  her  daughter  a 
shirt,  which  can  never  be  torn,  nor  will  ever  need  washing,  while  they 
continue  faithful  to  each  other. 

Chap.  Ixx.  The  king's  daughter,  who  requires  three  impossible 
things  of  her  lovers. 

Chap.  Ixxii.  The  king  who  resigns  his  crown  to  his  son. 

Chap.  Ixxiv.  The  golden  apple. 

Chap.  Ixxv.  A  king's  three  daughters  marry  three  dukes,  who  all  die 
the  same  year. 

Chap.IxxvL  The  two  physicians. 

Chap.  Ixxix.  The  fable  of  the  familiar  ass. 

Chap.  Ixxx.  A  devout  hermit  lived  in  a  cave,  near  which  a  shepherd 
folded  his  flock.     Many  of  the  sheep  being  stolen,  the  shepherd  was 
unjustly  killed  by  his  master  as  being  concerned  in  the  theft.     The 
hermit  seeing  an  innocent  man  put  to  death,  began  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Divine  Providence ;  and  resolved  no  longer  to  perplex 
himself  with  the  useless  severities  of  religion,  but  to  mix  in  the  world. 
In  travelling  from  his  retirement^  he  was  met  by  an  angel  in  the  figure 
of  a  man  ;  who  said,  *^  I  am  an  angel,  and  am  sent  by  God  to  be  yonr 
companion  on  the  road."     They  entered  a  city ;  and  begged  for  lodging 
at  the  house  of  a  knight,  who  entertained  them  at  a  splendid  sapper. 
In  the  night,  the  an  gel  rose  from  his  bed,  and  strangled  the  knight'^ 
only  child  who  was  asleep  in  the  cradle.     Tlie  hermit  was  astODJshed 
at  this  barbarous  return  for  su  much  hospitality,  but  was  afraid  to  make 
any  remonstrance   to   his   companion.     Next   morning  they  went  to 
another  city.     Here  they  were  liberally  received  in  the  house  of  an 
opulent  citizen  ;  but  in  the  night  the  angel  rose,  and  stole  a  golden  cup 
of  inestimable  value.     The  hermit  now  concluded  that  his  companion 
was  a  Bad  Angel.     In  travelling  forward  the  next  morning,  they  passed 
over  a  bridge ;  about  the  middle  of  which  they  met  a  poor  man,  of 
whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  tlie  next  city.     Having  received  the 
desired  information,  the  angel  pushed  the  poor  man  into  the  water, 
where  he  was  immediately  drowned.     In  the  evening  they  arrived  at 
the  house  of  a  rich  man  ;  and  begging  for  a  lodging,  were  ordered  to 
sleep  in  a  shed  with  the  cattle.     In  the  morning  the  angel  gave  the 
rich  man  the  cup  which  he  had  stolen.     The  hermit,  amazed  that  the 
cup  which  was  stolen  from  their  friend  and  benefactor  should  be  givt'n 
to  one  who  refused  them  a  lodging,  began  to  be  now  convinced  that 
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his  companioD  was  the  Devi! ;  and  begged  to  go  on  alone.  But  the  augel 
said,  '■  Hear  me,  and  depart.  When  you  lived  in  your  hennitagc  a 
shepherd  was  killed  by  his  master.  He  was  innocent  of  the  supposed 
ofTenct ;  but  had  he  not  been  then  killed,  he  would  have  committed 
crimes  in  which  he  would  have  died  impenitent.  His  master  endea,- 
vonrs  lo  atone  Tor  tlje  niurther,  by  dedicating  the  remainder  of  his 
(iayit  lu  alms  and  dfeds  of  charity.  I  strangled  the  child  of  the  knight. 
Dui  know,  tliat  the  father  was  so  intent  on  heaping  up  riches  for  this 
child,  as  lo  neglect  those  acts  of  public  munificence  for  which  he  was 
before  so  distinguished,  and  to  which  he  has  now  returned.  1  stole 
the  golden  cup  of  the  hospitable  citizen.  But  know,  that  from  a  life 
of  the  strictest  temperance,  he  became,  in  consequence  of  possessing 
this  cup,  a.  perpetual  drunkard :  and  is  now  tlie  most  abstemious  of 
men,  I  threw  the  poor  man  into  the  water.  He  was  then  honest  and 
religious.  But  know,  had  he  walked  one  halt'  of  a  mile  further,  he 
would  have  murthered  a  mail  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  gave  the  golden 
rap  lo  the  rich  man  who  refused  to  take  us  within  his  roof.  He  lias 
therefore  received  his  reward  in  this  world :  and  in  the  next,  willsutfer 
the  pains  of  hell  for  his  in  hospitality."  The  hermit  fell  prostrate  at  the 
angel'*  feet;  and  requesting  forgiveuess,  returned  to  his  hermitage,  fully 
^ODvinced  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God's  government. 

This  is  the  fable  of  Pamell's  Hermit,  which  that  elegant  yet  ori- 
ginal writer  has  heightened  with  many  masterly  touches  of  poetical  co- 
louring, and  a  happier  arrangement  of  circumstances.  Among  other 
proofs  which  might  be  mentioned  of  Paruell's  geniuN  and  address  in 
treatiog  this  subject,  by  reserving  tlie  discoverj'  of  the  angel  to  a  critical 
(leriud  at  the  close  of  the  fable,  he  has  found  means  to  intro<lucB  a 
iteautiful  description,  and  on  interesting  surprise*.  In  this  poem,  the 
last  instance  of  the  angel's  seeming  injustice,  is  that  of  pushing  the 
guide  from  the  bridge  into  the  river.  At  this,  the  hermit  is  nnable  to 
suppms  his  indignation. 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflaniCis  the  Father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
''Detested  wreichl"— But  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man  : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tiirn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rouuds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair : 
Celestial  odours  fill  the  purple  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  disjday : 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

*  [Thla  idE*  li  DOt  original.— M.] 
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Tlie  same  apologue  occurs,  with  some  slight  additions  and  variations 
for  the  worse,  in  Howeirs  Letters  ;  who  professes  to  have  taken  it 
from  the  speculative  sir  Philip  Herbert's  Conceptions  to  his  Son,  a 
book  which  I  have  never  seen°*.     These  Letters  were  published  about 
the  year  IG50.     It  is  also  found  in  the  Divine  Dialogues  of  doctor 
Henry  More  ",  who  has  illustrated  its  important  moral  with  the  follow- 
ing fine  reflections :   ''  The  affairs  of  this  world  are  like  a  curious^  bu 
intricately  contrived  Comedy ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  the  tendency  oi 
what  is  past,  or  acting  at  present,  before  the  entrance  of  the  last  AcU 
which  shall  bring  in  Righteousness  in  triumph ;  who,  though  she  hatLf  . 
abided  many  a  brunt,  and  has  been  very  cruelly  and  despightfully 
hitherto  in  the  world,  yet  at  last,  according  to  our  desires,  we  shall 
the  knight  overcome  the  giant.  For  what  is  the  reason  we  are  so  muc 
pleased  with  the  reading  romances  and  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  b 
that  here,  as  Aristotle  says,  things  are  set  down  as  they  should  be;  b 
in  the  true  history  hitherto  of  the  world,  things  are  recorded  indeed 
they  are,  but  it  is  but  a  testimony,  that  they  have  not  been  as  the 
should  be  ?     Wherefore,  in  the  upshot  of  all,  when  we  shall  see  th 


come  to  pass,  tliat  so  mightily  pleases  us  in  the  reading  the  most  i 

genious  plays  and  heroic  iK>ems,  that  long-afflicted  vertue  at  last  coi 

to  the  crown,  the  mouth  of  all  unbelievers  must  be  for  ever 

And  for  my  own  part,  I  doulH  not  but  that  it  will  so  come  to  pass  io 

the  close  of  the  world.     But  impatiently  to  call  for  vengeance  u|>^c=mi 

every  enormity  before  that  time,  is  rudely  to  overturn  the  stage  befc^         w 

tlie  entrance  into  the  fifth  act,  out  of  ignorance  of  the  plot  of  the 

medy;  and  to  prevent  the  solemnity  of  the  general  judgement  by 

paltry  and  particular  executions^." 

Farnell  seems  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  i1     ^^ 
Platonic  thoologist,  who  had  not  less  imagination  than  learning.    Pi 
used  to  say,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Spanish.     This  I  do 
believe ;  but  from  the  early  connection  between  the  Spaniards  and 
bians,  this  assertion  tends  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  it  was  an 
ental  tale. 

Chap.  Ixxxi.  A  king  violates  his  sister.     The  child  is  exposed  in       ' 
chest  in  the  so^ ;  is  christened  Gregory  by  an  abbot  who  takes  him  t-*  T* 
and  after  various  adventures  he  is  promoted  to  the  popedom.     In  tfi*^"' 
old  age  his  father  and  mother  go  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  order     ^^ 
confess  to  this  pope,  not  knuwing  he  was  their  son,  and  he  being  equa-I-^J 
ignorant  that  tht>y  are  his  parents;  when  in  the  course  of  the  confessi^>''» 
a  discovery  is  made  on  both  sides. 

Chap.  Ixxxix.  The  three  rings. 

Vol.  iv.    Lot.   iv.  p.   7.  edir.  1655.       collection    of    Latin    Apologue*.  qnot«<' 

above,  MSS.   Ilarl.  463.  fol.  S  a.    1'*' 
Part  i.  p.  321.  Dial.  ii.  edit.  Lond.       TMhx'xQ  \Sy  De  Angela  qvi  duxit  Hertnitam 

1668.   12mo.     I   must  not  forget  that  it       ad  diversa  Hotpitia, 
occurs,  ai»  toM  in  our  (iKRTA,  among  a  "  Ibid.  p.  ,"{35. 
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^Hils  story  is  in  the  Decameron i<,  aiiil  in  tlie  Cento  Novelle  Ah' 
■WM<^tist:  and  p^rliafjs  in  Swiri's  Tai.e  of  a  Tlb. 

dTiiAP.  \ev.  Tbe  tyrant  Maxcntiua,    From  Die  Gekta  RouakokuUh 
^^•a  S«;h  are  cited. 

X     think  there  is  ttic  romance  of  Maxence,  Conatantine's  antagonist. 
CZ^HAp.  scvi.  King  Alexander  jilaccs  a  liurning  candle  in  his  ball  j 
»»»«:■     makes  jirocIaniatioD,  that  he  will  alwolvc  all  those  »lio  owe 
'*»*'"*^dturesof  life  and  land,  if  they  will  appear  btfore  the  candle  is 

'~^  HAP.  scvii.  Prodigies  before  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  is  plaoed 

iie  twenty-second  year  of  the  city.     From  the  Chronica,  as  they 

called. 

t-^  HAP.  xcix.  A  knight  saves  a  serpent  who  is  fighting  in  a  forest 
■^^  «^*»  a  load',  but  is  afterwards  bit  by  the  toad.  The  knight  languishes 
**»^«:»y  days;  and  when  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  the  same  serpent. 
'*" "  *  «?h  he  remembers,  enters  bis  chamber,  and  sucks  the  poison  from 
*^^     'wound. 

.  Of  Gantcrus,  who  for  his  prowess  in  war  being  elected  a 


iv« 


J  prowess  II 
;  of  a  certain  country,  is  on  the  night  of  his  coronation  conducted 
-  chamber,  where  at  the  head  of  the  bed  is  a  fierce  lion,  at  the  feet 


*  •**~Bgon,  anil  on  either  side  a  bear,  toads,  and  serpents.  Hi 
**'*  *  *ly  quitted  his  new  kingdom ;  and  was  quickly  elected  king  of  ati- 
******ar  country.  Going  to  rest  the  first  night,  he  was  led  into  a  chim- 
^^*"  furnished  with  a  bed  richly  embrnidered,  but  stuck  all  over  with 
^^**]im7urt.  This  kingdom  he  ahu3  relinqidshcs.  At  length  he  nipcla 
*  ■■^ymit,  who  gives  him  a  staff,  with  which  he  is  directed  to  knock  at 
^^  gate  of  a  magnificent  palace  seated  on  a  lofty  mountain.  Here  he 
^*-**»»  admittance,  and  finds  every  sort  of  happiness  unerobittered  with 
^^    least  degree  of  pain. 

T.'hc  king  means  every  man  advanced  to  riches  and  honour,  and  who 
'Aki  to  enjoy  these  odvantagea  without  interniption  and  alloy.     The 
'^•'^nit  is  religion,  the  staff  penitence,  and  the  palace  heaven. 

*  >i  a  more  confined  sense,  the  firet  part  of  this  apologne  may  b& 

K**iiBJcIy  interpreted  to  signify,  that  a  king,  when  he  enters  on  his  ira- 

•^■■^iit  charge,  ought  not  to  suppose  himself  to  succeed  to  the  privilege 

*>.D  exemption  from  care,  and  to  be  put  into  immediate  possession  of 

**    highest  pleasures,  conveniences,  and  felicities  of  life ;  but  to  be 

^*^*sible,  that  from  that  moment  be  begins  to  encounter  the  greatest 

^*>gera  and  difficulties. 

<2iiAp.  cii.  Of  the  lady  of  a  knight  who  went  to  the  holy  land.    .She 
^**imits  adultery  with  a  clerk  skilled  in  necromancy.     .Another  niagi- 
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cian  discovers  lier  intrigues  to  the  absent  knight  by  means  of  a  potished 
mirror,  and  his  image  in  wax. 

In  Adam  Davie's*  Gest  or  romance  of  Alexander,  Nectabanus,  a 
king  and  magician,  discovers  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  by  em- 
battelling  them  in  figures  of  wax.  This  is  the  most  extensive  necro- 
mantic operation  of  the  kind  that  I  remember,  and  must  have  formed 
a  puppet-show  equal  to  the  most  splendid  pantomime. 

Barounes  weore  whilom  wys  and  gode, 

That  this  ars"  wel  undurstode: 

Ac  on  ther  was  Neptanamous 

Wis  ^  in  this  ars  and  malicious : 

Whan  kyng  other  eorl"  cam  on  him  to  weorre^ 

Quyk  he  loked  in  the  steorre'^; 

Of  wax  made  him  popetts^, 

And  made  heom  fyzhte  with  battes : 

And  so  he  learned, ^e  vous  dy^ 

Ay  to  aquelle"  hys  enemye. 

With  charms  and  with  conjurisons : 

Thus  he  assaied  the  regiouns. 

That  him  cam  for  to  asaile, 

In  puyr*  noianyr  of  bataile^; 

By  cler  candel  in  the  nyzt, 

He  mad  uchon^  with  othir  to  fyzt, 

Of  alle  manere  nacyouns, 

That  comen  by  schip  or  dromouns. 

At  the  laste,  of  mony  londe 

Kynges  therof  haden  gret  onde^. 

Well  thritty  y-gadred  beoth*, 

And  by-spekith  al  his  deth'. 

Kyng  Philippic  of  grete  thede 

Maister  was  of  that  fede^: 

He  was  a  mon  of  myzty  bond, 

With  hem  brouzte,  of  divers  lond, 

Nyne  and  twenty  ryche  kynges, 

To  make  on  hym  bataylynges : 

Neptanamous  hyt  understod ; 

Ychaunged  was  al  his  mod ; 


•  [Warton  always  refers  to  this  Ro-  ^  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer*!  Cimt. 
mance  as  the  composition  of  Jdam  Davie,  T.  ver.  1281. 

but  he  is  certainly  mistaken,  as  proved  by  •  each  one. 

Ellis,  Metr.  Rom.     See  infra,  vol.  ii.  Sect.  ^  had  great  jealousy  or  anger. 

yl  p.  0. — M.]  •  near  thirty  were  gathered,  or  coofr- 

•  art,  necromancy.                  *  wise.  derated. 

•»  or  earl.             '^  war.             "  stars.  '  all  resolved  to  destroy  hhn. 

y  puppets.                 ■  conquer.  ■  Philip  of  Macedon. 

•  very,  real.  *  fiMe,  field,  army. 


^^m  ny  TttE  OKSTA   HOMANUni'M. 

^^H  He  was  aferde  sore  of  harme : 

^^^V  Anon  he  deede'  caste  liia  chamie; 

^^^P  His  ymnge  he  iiiadde  anon, 

^^V  And  of  Ills  baroiiiies  everychon, 

^^P  Aad  afteniard  of  bis  Tone"; 

^^B  He  dude  hem  to  gedere  to  gon' 

^^h  In  a  basyn  al  by  chamie : 

^^H  He  sazfa  oa  him  fel  then  hanne"; 

^^^P  He  seyz  flye"  of  his  barounes 

^V  Ofal  his  lond  distinctiounn. 

^V  He  lokid,  and  kneow  in  t)ie  sterre, 

^m  Of  al  tliis  kynges  theo  grete  werre",  Sec.^ 

^  AfteTwards  he  frames  an  image  of  tlie  queen  Olympias, 
while  sleeping,  whom  he  violates  in  the  shape  of  a  dragor 
Theo  lady  lyzti  on  hire  bedde, 

IYheoled""  wel  with  silken  webbe. 
In  a  chaysel"  smok  scheo  lay. 
And  yn  a  mantell  of  doway; 
Of  theo  bryztnes  of  hire  face 
Al  about  Bchone  the  place*. — 
Herbes  he  tok  in  an  herber. 
And  stamped  tbeni  in  a  morter, 
And  wrongs  hit  in  a  box: 
After  he  tok  virgyn  wox 
And  made  a  popet  after  the  quene. 
His  ars-table^  he  can  unwrene; 
The  quenes  name  in  the  was  he  wrot, 
Whil  hit  was  sumdel  hot : 
In  a  bed  he  did  dyzt 
Al  aboule  with  can  del  lyzt. 


•  be  did  (cm 


,.d). 


"  be  »<•  the  h«tm  fall  on,  or  »g«ini( 
hlBuelC 

•  «.  a,. 

the  great  war  of  all  tbcie  kinp. 

•  MS8.  (Rodl.  Bibl.)  Laud.  I.  71.  {.  St. 

*  laid. 

*  In  the  romvKt  o{  Alh  Bt  PorphiliiiH. 
Cod-Kes-Fu.  TIBI. 

Un  ehenl*  de  cbaiiil 
De  fli,  tl  d'tene  dwult  Mtutit. 
■  Prrh>p*  In  8jt  LaunU.  the  tune  siiu- 

■tlon  ii  more  elegantly  Kmched.     MSS. 

Coudn.  CalJg.  A.  3.  tol  35  a. 

In  the  pavyluMD  h*  Tond  a  bed  arpryi, 

I-h*ted  with  purpur  bvi 


That  lemyie  wu  orqrjie: 
Thei  inne  lay  that  lady  gent. 
That  aften  lyi  Launfal  hedde  y-seni, 
That  lebom  hemede  brytl: 
Fore  hete  here  cloth  ei  dovn  iche  deda, 
Alme*t  to  here  gerdylMedei 
Than  lay  iche  uncoverl: 
Sche  wu  at  whyt  u  lylye  yn  Maye. 
Or  mow  that  ineirelb  yn  wynterya  dayj 
He  Kyghe  netera  nan  lo  pert, 
The  rede  rose  whan  iche  yi  newe 
rode  nei  naugt  ofheirei 


e  oetleti.  . 
here  irhon  K  gold  wyre,  &C 


leicribed  aboTe,  f.  SS. 
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And  spreynd*  theron  of  the  hcrbus: 

Thus  cliarmed  Neptanabus. 

The  lady  in  hir  bed  lay 

Abouzt  niydnyzt,  ar  the  day% 

Whiles  he  made  conjuryng, 

Scheo**  sawe  fleS  in  her  metyng**, 

Hire  thought,  a  dragoun  lyzt, 

To  hire  chaumbre  he  made  his  flyzt, 

In  he  cam  to  her  bour 

And  crept  undur  hir  covertour, 

Mony  sithes*^  he  hire  kust^ 

And  fast  in  his  armes  prust, 

And  went  away,  so  dragon  wyld. 

And  grete  he  left  hire  with  child.^ 

Theocritus,  Vii^il,  and  Horace,  have  left  instances  of  incantations 
conducted  by  figures  in  wax.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
many  Pitches  were  executed  for  attempting  the  lives  of  persons,  by 
fabricating  representations  of  them  in  wax  and  clay.  King  James  the 
First,  in  his  Daemgnglggie,  speaks  of  this  practice  as  very  common  ; 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  peremptorily  ascribes  to  the  power  of  the 
devil''.  His  majesty's  arguments,  intended  to  prove  how  the  ma- 
gician's image  operated  on  the  person  represented,  are  drawn  from  the 
depths  of  moral,  theological,  physicid,  and  metaphysical  knowledge. 
Tlie  Arabian  magic  abounded  with  these  infatuations,  which  were 
partly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  sympathy. 

But  to  return  to  the  Gesta  Rgmangrum.  In  this  story  one  of  the 
magicians  is  styled  Magister  perilus,  and  sometimes  simply  Magister ; 
that  is,  a  cunning-man.  The  title  Magister  in  our  universities  has  its 
origin  from  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  middle  ages.  With  what  pro- 
priety it  is  now  continued  1  will  not  say.  Mystery,  anciently  used  for 
a  particular  art\  or  skill  in  general,  is  a  specious  and  easy  comiptioii 


*  sprinkled.  *  before  day. 

»>  she.  *  fly. 

^  dream.  *  times. 

'  kissed  her. 

'  Fol.  57.  The  text  is  here  given  from 
MSS.  BoDL.  lit  supr.  Compared  viith  MSS. 
Hospit.  Lincoln.  150.  See  Gower*s  Con- 
fess, Amant,  lib.  vi.  fol.  cxxxviii.  a.  col.  1 
seq. 

And  through  the  cra(^  of  artemage, 
Of  waxe  he  forged  an  ymage,  &c. 

Oower*s  dragon,  in  approaching  the  queen, 
is  courteis  and  debonaire. 

With  al  the  chere  that  he  maie, 
Towardc  the  bcdde  ther  as  she  laie, 
Till  he  came  to  hir  the  bcddes  side 
And  she  luie  still,  and  nothyng  cride ; 


For  he  did  all  hyt  thynget  (aire, 
And  was  curteis  and  debonaire. 

Ibid.  col.  2.    I  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation of  transcribing  this  gallantry  of  s 
dragon.  Gower*s  whole  description  of  thti 
interview,  as  will  appear  on  conpariioii» 
seems  to  be  taken  from  Beauvais, "  Nc(* 
tabanus  se  transformat  in  ilium  dncowi 
seductiorem  tractum,  triclininniqoe  pen*" 
trat  reptabundiis,  specie  spectabilJsi  w^ 
majcstate  totius  corporis,  turn  etism  ««>»• 
lorum  acuminc  adeo  terribilii,  ut  pirietw 
etiam  ac  fundamenta  domus  qiisti  vi^e- 
rentur,"  &c.     Hist.  ^>ecul,  fol.  41  b.  oi 
supr.     See  Aul.  Gell.  NoeL  Alt,  f fi.  I. 
^  Edit  1003.  4to.  B.ii.ch.iT.p.44ieq 
>  For  instance, "  the  Art  and  Afy«tenf  * 
Printing." 


ON  THE  r.ESTA   ROMA 
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^^^^tMmtlery  or  Miutery,  the  Bnglisli  of  the  Latin  MAcisTEnit'M,  or 
^H  Artificium ;  in  Freocli  MatHriae,  Mtstter,  Metlrie.  and  in  Italian  Ma- 
^P  ffuierio.  witli  the  same  aenee''.  In  the  French  romance  of  Cleomedes, 
™     a  physician  is  called  eimpl;-  MaitreK 

Lie  sont  de  chou  qii'il  n'y  a 
Peril  et  que  hien  garira : 
Car  il  li  Maistbe  ainsi  dit  leiir  ont. 
And  the  medical  art  is  styled  Mtalrie.  "Quant  il  (llie  surgeon)  aper^ ut 
que  c'estoit  maladie  non  mie  curable  par  nature  ct  par  Mestrie,  et  par 
medicine™,"  &c.     MaUtrise  is  used  for  art  or  workmanship,  in  the 
Cbronicon  of  Saint  Denis,  "  Entre  les  autres  prcsens,  li  envoia  une 
horologe  de  laton,  ouvrez  par  marveilleuse  Maistrise"."     That  tlie 
Latin  Maoistbrium  has  precisely  the  same  sense  appears  from  an  ac- 
Miunt  of  the  eontraet  for  building  the  conventual  church  of  Casino  in 
Italy,  in  the  year  IS^g.     The  architects  agree  to  build  the  diurch  in  the 
form  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  "  Et  in  casu  si  aliquis  [defectus]  in  corum 
MAcrsTRnio  appareret,  promisenint  resarcire"."    Chaucer,  in  tlie  Ro- 
MAUMT  OF  TME  Rose,  uses  Maistrise  for  artifice  and  workmanship. 
Was  Dtade  a  toure  of  grete  nutUtriae, 
A  fairer  saugh  no  man  with  sif^ht, 
Large,  and  wide,  and  of  grete  might  >*,  &c 
And,  in  tlie  same  poem,  in  describing  the  shoes  of  Mirth, 
And  shocle  he  was,  with  grete  tmmtrte, 
With  shone  decopid  and  with  tacfci 
Mavstrvk  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  lady's  saddle,  in  Syr  Laun- 
val's  romance. 

Here  sadelle  was  scmyly  sett. 
The  sambus'  were  grene  felvet, 
I-paynted  with  ymagerye ; 


*  Ian  tUtuM  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  In- 
ftnd  of  Ibc  wordi  in  the  lul  nole,  we  hate 
"TheJeinuwnndfVafVDrPiinllng."  Ann. 
Reg.  a.  A.D.  1533.  For  Tiaay  reavnu, 
Mgilrry,  ■luwcring  to  Ihe  Latin  Mi/ilf 
rtum,  neter  Eoutd  hme  been  originBlIy  ap- 
plied in  these  cuea.  [Menage,  howeier, 
glxnUinUltritia  ulheorJglDof.VMfwrn, 
and  Miliir;  >a  ihal  our  word  Mygurjr,  in 
•omc  of  Ihe  Kates  in  which  U  U  uied.  li 
a  cunftulcn  of  Mnuttriin.  MagiiUHui, 
tad  MgtltriMWk  Such  i>  iho  irndency  of 
tiiaiUi  vordi  w  ciwle»e.  See  Additional 
Ksua  to  Tooke'a  Divernan*  of  Purley, 
lMO.^«xii.— II.T.) 

>  HSU.  Cod.  Reg.  Puis,  7S3<I. 

~  ""        T,  LndoT.  edlL  teg.  p.  *S». 

.    Collect.  Hialor.  Franc  pag. 

dprCBed  in  the  Latin  Jh- 

•■■•        -ifl.  ■•  Horolugluni 


"  Hut 


y.  H5.  (ol,  u 


Chan.  ana.  1349. 

•  B.  R.  V.  4172.        •  Ibid.  V.  84a. 

meiil  of  the  ancient  borM-fiiiiiiture  Ii  here 
IntendiHl,  unleu  it  ii  ■  aaddie-clolh;  nor 
can  I  find  thii  word  in  any  gloisar;.  But 
Sambue  occun,  evidently  under  the  very 
aame  ligniflcatiDn,  in  Ihe  beoutifui  ntsnu- 
■rripl  French  roaionce  oTGarin,  Hiitten 
in  the  (weltlh  century. 

Li  palelVoia  (ur  coi  la  daine  itit 
Batoit  pliu  blanc  que  nule  flor  de  lu ) 
Le  loreini  Taut  mlli  tola  pariiit, 
Bl  la  Saniub  nul  plua  ricbe  na  tiM. 
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The  bordure  was  of  belles" 

Of  ryche  golde  and  nothyng  eiles 

That  any  man  my^te  aspye : 
In  the  arsouns^  before  and  behyude 
Were  twey  stones  of  Ynde 

Gay  for  the  maystrye. 
The  paytrelle"  of  here  palfraye 
Was  worth  an  erldome,  &c. 

**  In  the  saddle-bow  were  two  jewels  of  India,  very  beautiful  to  be  fleeot 
in  consequence  of  the  great  art  with  which  they  were  wrought*."  Chau- 
cer calls  his  Monke, 

fayre  for  the  Maisirie, 

An  outrider,  that  lovid  venery.v 

Fayre  for  the  Maistrie  means,  skilled  in  the  Mautrie  of  ike  yanu,  Ia 
Maistrise  du  Venericy  or  the  science  of  hunting,  then  so  much  a  &- 
vorite,  as  simply  and  familiarly  to  be  called  the  mautrie.  From  manj 
other  instances  which  I  could  produce,  I  will  only  add,  that  the  search 
of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  is  called  in  the  Latin  Gcber,  Investigatio 
Magisterii. 


was  worth  a  thousand  Parisian  sols,  and 
a  richer  Sanbue  never  was  seen."  The 
French  word,  however,  i»  properly  writ- 
ten Sumhue,  and  is  not  uncon^mon  in  old 
French  wardrobe-roUs,  where  it  appears 
to  be  a  female  saddle-cloth,  or  housing. 
Bom  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose, 

Comme  royne  fust  vestue, 

Et  chevauchast  A  grand  Sambue. 

The  Latin  word,  and  in  the  same  restrain- 
ed sense,  is  sometimes  Samhua,  but  most 
commonly  Sambuca.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
lib.  viii.  p.  694.  edit  Par.  1619.  "Mannos 
et  mulas  cum  Sambucis  muliebribus  pro- 
spexit''  Vincent  of  Beauvais  says,  that  the 
Tartarian  women,  when  they  ride,  have 
Cambucas  of  painted  leather,  embroider- 
ed with  gold,  hanging  down  on  either  side 
of  the  horse.  Specul.  Hist.x.85.  But  Vin- 
cent's Cambucas  was  originally  written 
qambucatf  or  Sambucas.  To  such  an  enor- 
mity this  article  of  the  trappings  of  female 
horsemanship  had  arisen  in  the  middle 
ages,  that  Frederick  king  of  Sicily  restrain- 
ed it  by  a  sumptuary  law ;  which  enjoined, 
that  no  woman,  even  of  the  highest  rank, 
should  presume  to  use  a  Sambuca,  or  sad- 
dle-cloth, in  which  were  gold,  silver,  or 
pearls,  &c.  Constitut.  cap.  92.  Queen 
Olympias,  in  Davie's  Gest  of  Alexander, 
has  a  Sambue  of  silk,  fol.54.  [infra,  vol.  ii. 
Sect.  vi.  p.  7.] 

A  mule  also  whyte  so  niylke, 

With  sadel  of  golde,  sambue  of  sylke,  &c. 

'  Of  this  fashion  I  have  already  given 


many  instances.  The  latest  I  remcnber 
is  in  the  year  1508,  at  the  marrisge  of 
the  princess  Margaret.  '*  In  specysU  tbe 
Erie  of  Northumberlannd  ware  on  s  good> 
ly  gowne  of  tyusill,  fourred  with  hennyBei. 
He  was  mounted  upon  a  fayre  courier,  byi 
hamay 6  of  goldsmy th  worke,  and  thorough 
that  sam  was  sawen  small  belles,  thatnsid 
amellodyous  noyse.'*  Leland.CoII.adcak> 
tom.  iii.  p.  276. 

In  the  Nonnes  Preestes  Prologue, Chw- 
cer,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Monke*! 
bridle  being  decorated  with  bells,  ukei 
occasion  to  put  an  admirable  stnAe  of 
humour  and  satire  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoste,  which  at  once  ridicules  that  ineoB- 
sistent  piece  of  afifectation,  and  ceoii'C* 
the  monk  for  the  dullnesi  of  h'ls  tale.  Ver. 
14796. 

Swiche  talking  b  not  worth  a  bottrflifi 
For  therin  is  ther  no  disport  ne  gams  • 
Therefore  sire  monke,  dan  Piers  by  jov 

name, 
I  pray  you  hertely  tell  us  somwhat  elkt, 
Forsikerly,  n'ere  clinking  ofyoMr  btVo 
That  on  your  bridet  hange  cm  everjf  <*^f 
By  hevcn  king  that  for  us  alle  dide, 
I  shoulde  or  this  have  fallen  down  fcf 

slepe, 
Although  the  slough  had  been  never  w 

depe. 

»  saddle-bow.  See  Sect.  iv.  p.  167  of  this 
volume. 

"  breast-plate. 

*  MS.  fol.  40  a.  y  PfoL  v.  IW- 
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Chap.  ciiL  The  merchant  who  sells  three  wise  maxims  to  the  wife 
of  DomitiaD. 

Chap.  civ.  A  knight  in  hunting  meets  a  lion,  from  whose  foot  he 
extracts  a  thorn.  Afterwards  he  becomes  an  outlaw ;  and  being  seized 
by  the  king,  is  condemned  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  pit  to  be  devoured 
by  a  hungry  lion.  The  lion  fawns  on  the  knight,  whom  he  perceives 
to  be  the  same  that  drew  the  thorn  from  his  paw.  Then  said  the  king, 
*'  I  will  learn  forbearance  from  the  beasts.  As  the  lion  has  spared  your 
life,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  it,  I  therefore  grant  you  a  free 
pardon.    Depart,  and  be  admonished  hence  to  live  virtuously." 

The  learnt  reader  must  immediately  recollect  a  similar  story  of  one 
Androclus,  who  being  exposed  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  Roman 
amphitheatre,  is  recognised  and  uuattacked  by  a  most  savage  lion, 
whom  he  bad  formerly  healed  exactly  in  the  same  manner.     But  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  is  nothing  more  than  an  oriental  apologue  on  gratitude, 
written  much  earlier;  and  that  it  here  exists  in  its  original  state.    An- 
drodns's  story  is  related  by  Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  authority  of  a  Greek 
writer,  one  Appion,  called  Plistonices,  who  flourished  under  Tiberius. 
The  character  of  Appion,  with  which  Gellius  prefaces  this  tale,  in  some 
I         meuore  invalidates  hb  credit;  notwithstanding  he  pretends  to  have 
beeo  an  eye-witness  of  this  extraordinary  fact.     <*  Ejus  libri,''  says  Gel- 
Ihii,*<]K)n  incelebres  feruntur;  quibus,  omnium  ferme  quae  mirifica  in 
^firpto  visuntur  audiunturque,  historia  comprehend  itur.     Sed  in  his 
fueaadivisse  et  legisse  sese  dicit,  fortasse  a  vitio  studioque  ostentationis 
^k^puKior*"  &C.     Had  our  compiler  of  the  Gesta  taken  this  story 
fi^  Gellius,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  told  it  with  some  of  the 
■use  circumstances ;  especially  as  Gellius  is  a  writer  whom  he  fre- 
qoeotlj  follows,  and  even  quotes,  and  to  whom,  on  this  occasion,  he 
night  have  been  obliged  for  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  marvellous. 
Bat  the  two  writers  agree  only  in  the  general  subject.    Our  compiler's 
ttnative  has  much  more  simplicity  than  that  of  Gellius ;  and  contains 
Bttb  of  eastern  manners  and  life.     Let  me  add,  that  the  oriental  fa- 
bnliiti  are  fond  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  duty  of  gratitude,  by 
feigoing  instances  of  the  gratitude  of  beasts  towards  men.    And  of  this 
the  present  compilation,  wliich  is  strongly  tinctured  with  orientalism, 
affords  several  otiier  proofs. 

Chap.  cv.     Theodosius  the  blind  emperor  ordained,  that  the  cause 

of  every  injured  person  should  be  heard  on  ringing  a  bell  placed  in  a 

public  part  of  his  palace.     A  serpent  had  a  nest  near  the  spot  where 

the  bell-rope  felL     In  the  absence  of  the  serpent,  a  toad  took  possession 

of  her  nest.    The  serpent  twisting  herself  round  the  rope,  rang  the 

bell  for  justice;  and  by  the  emperors  special  command  the  toad  was 

killed.    A  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  king  was  reposing  on  his  couch, 

the  aerpent  entered  the  chamber,  bearing  a  precious  stone  in  her  mouth. 

*  Noel.  Attic,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiv.    Sec  an-      an  eye-witiic<t^,  ibid.  1.  vii.  cap.  viii.     It  ii 
other  fabulous  ktory,  nf  wbich  Appion  wai       of  a  boy  b«luvcd  by  a  dolphin. 
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The  serpent  creeping  up  to  the  emperor's  face,  laid  the  precious  fton^ 
on  his  eyes,  and  glided  out  of  the  apartment.  Immediately  the  empe — 
ror  was  restored  to  his  sight. 

This  circumstance  of  the  Bell  of  Justice  occurs  in  the  real  history 
of  some  eastern  monarch,  whose  name  I  have  forgot. 

In  the  Arabian  philosophy,  serpents,  either  from  the  brightnesB  cr 
their  eyes,  or  because  they  inhabit  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  were 
sidered  as  having  a  natural  or  occult  connexion  with  precious  8ton( 
In  Alphonsus's  Clericalts  Disciplina,  a  snake  is  mentioned,  wh( 
eyes  were  real  jacinths.  In  Alexander's  romantic  history,  he  is  saad  -^ 
have  found  serpents  in  the  vale  of  Jordian,  with  collars  of  huge  en^. « 
raids  growing  on  their  necks ^  The  toad,  under  a  vulgar  indiscriiKs 
nating  idea,  is  ranked  with  the  reptile  race:  and  Shakspeare  ha^ 
beautiful  comparison  on  the  traditionary  notion,  that  the  toad  haa» 
rich  gem  inclosed  within  its  head.  Milton  gives  his  serpent  eyes  c 
carbuncle  ^ 

Chap.  cvi.  The  three  fellow-travellers,  who  have  only  one  loaf  cs 
bread. 

This  apologue  is  in  Alphonsus. 

Chap.  cvii.  There  was  an  image  in  tlie  city  of  Rome,  which  stretched 
forth  its  right  hand,  on  the  middle  finger  of  which  was  written  strijc  jb 
HERE.     For  a  long  time  none  could  understand  the  meaning  of  tLis 
mysterious  inscription.     At  length  a  certain  subtle  Clerk,  who  came  to 
see  this  famous  image,  observed,  as  the  sun  shone  against  it,  the  shadow 
of  the  inscribed  finger  on  the  ground  at  some  distance.   He  immediately 
took  a  spade,  and  began  to  dig  exactly  on  that  spot.     He  came  at  length 
to  a  flight  of  steps  which  descended  far  under  ground,  and  led  him  to  a 
stately  palace.     Here  he  entered  a  hall,  where  he  saw  a  king  and  queen 
sitting  at  table,  with  their  nobles  and  a  multitude  of  people,  all  cbthed 
in  rich  garments.     But  no  person  spake  a  word.     He  looked  towards 
one  corner,  where  he  saw  a  polished  carbuncle,  which  illuminated  the 
whole  room^     In  the  opposite  comer  he  perceived  the  figure  ofzwtti 
standing,  having  a  bended  bow  with  an  arrow  in  his  hand,  as  prepared 


*  Vincent  Beauvait,  Specul.  Hist  lib. 
iv.  c.  58.  fol.  42.  a. 

**  Parad.  Lost,  iz.  500. 

^  See  infra,  vol.  ii.  Sect  xxviii.  p.  412. 
So  in  the  romance,  or  Lay,  of  Syr  Launfal, 
MSS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  2.  fol.  35.  a. 

And  when  they  come  in  the  forest  an  hyj, 

A  pavyloun  yteld  he  syj : — 

The  pavyloun  was  wrouth  forsothe,  y wys, 

Allc  of  werk  of  Sarsynys  *, 

The  pomelles'  of  crystalle.— 

On  the  top  was  a  beast  [an  eagle. — M.] 
Of  boumcde  goldc,  ryche  and  good, 


Iflorysched  with  ryche  amalle'; 
Hys  eyn  were  carbonkeles  hrj^U 
As  the  mone^  they  scbon  any3l, 
That  spreteth  out  ovyre  alle: 
Alysaundre  the  conqueroore, 
Ne  kyng  Artoure  yn  hys  most 
Ne  hadde  noon  scwyche  Juelle. 
He  fond  yn  the  pavyloun, 
The  kynges  dou^tere  of  Oljrromit 
Dame  Tryamoure  that  hy^te. 
Here  iadyr  was  kyng  of  Fayrye. 

And  in  the  alliterative  romance,  csUed 
the  Sege  of  Jerusalem,  MSS.  Cott.  Calig- 
A.  2.  fol.  122.  b. 


1  Saracen- work.  ^  balls,  pinnacles. 


'  enamel. 


*  moon. 
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t0  slioot    On  hb  forehead  was  written,  **  I  am,  who  am«     Nothing  can 
escape  mj  stroke,  not  even  yonder  carbuncle  which  shines  so  bright." 
The  Clerk  beheld  all  with  amazement ;  and  entering  a  chamber,  saw  the 
most  beautiful  ladies  working  at  the  loom  in  purple*^.    But  all  was  si- 
lence.   He  then  entered  a  stable  full  of  the  most  excellent  horses  and 
uses:  he  touched  some  of  them,  and  they  were  instantly  turned  into 
ttone.    He  next  surveyed  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  which 
Bboooded  with  all  that  his  wishes  could  desire.     He  again  visited  the 
^  and  now  began  to  reflect  how  he  should  return ;  *<  but,"  says  he, 
''niy  report  of  all  these  wonders  will  not  be  believed,  unless  I  carry 
'^noethmg  back  with  me."    He  therefore  took  from  the  principal  table 
*  golden  cup  and  a  golden  knife,  and  placed  them  in  his  bosom ;  when 
the  man  who  stood  in  the  comer  with  the  bow,  immediately  shot  at  the 
^uncle,  which  he  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces.     At  that  moment 
the  hall  became  dark  as  night    In  this  darkness  not  being  able  to  find 
his  way,  he  remained  in  the  subterraneous  palace,  and  soon  died  a  mi- 
^cnible  death. 

In  the  MoRALisATiON  of  this  story,  the  steps  by  which  the  Clerk 
descends  into  the  earth  are  supposed  to  be  the  Passions.  The  palace, 
^  richly  stored,  is  the  world  with  all  its  vanities  and  temptations.  The 
fi^ore  with  the  bow  bent  is  Death,  and  the  carbuncle  is  Human  Life. 
^Boffers  for  his  avarice  in  coveting  and  seizing  what  was  not  his  own; 
^^  no  sooner  has  he  taken  the  golden  knife  and  cup,  that  is,  enriched 
^^hnself  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  than  he  is  delivered  up  to  the 
^ioom  and  horrors  of  the  grave. 


^ytiu  tarriedde  nojte'  for  that,  but  to  the 

tempulle  ^e. 
^^  wa«  rayled  in  the  roofe  with  nibyes 

ryche, 
^tthe  perles  and  with  pery totes'  alle  the 

place  sette, 
'''^tglyitered  as  coles  in  the  fyre,  on  the 

golde  ryche ; 
^  dores  withe  dyamoundes  dryvene 

were  thyklie, 
^  made  also  merveylously  withe  mar- 

gery'perles, 
'''iteTar  lemede  the  Iy3te,  and  as  a  lanipe 

ihewed: 
^  derkes  hadde  none  othur  lyjte. 

.*The  original  is,  "mulieres  pulcher- 
'^  b  pnrpura  et  pallo  operantes  in- 
•f***""  fi)L  L.  a.  coL  1.  This  may  mean 
^^  the  sense  in  the  text,  or  that  the 
*^ei  were  cloathed  in  purpura  et  pallo,  a 
P*''*!^  which  I  never  saw  before  in  barbae 
'^  Utinity ;  but  which  tallies  with  the 
^  English  expression  purple  and  palL 
J^  h  Kmietimes  written  purple  pall.  As 
^  Syr  Launfal,  ut  supr.  fol.  40.  a. 


The  lady  was  clad  yn  purpere  palle. 

Anciently  Pallium,  as  did  Purpura,  sig- 
nified in  general  any  rich  cloth.  Thus 
there  were  saddles,  de  pallio  et  ebore ;  a 
bed,  de  pallio;  a  cope,  de  pallio,  &c.  &c. 
See  Dufresne,  Lat.  Gloss.  V.  Pallium. 
And  Pellum,  its  corruption.  In  old 
French,  to  cover  a  hall  with  tapestry  was 
called />a//«r.  So  in  Syr  Launfal,  ut  lupr. 
fol.  39.  b. 

Thyn   halle  agrayde,  and  hele  [cover] 

the  walles 
With  clodes  [clothes],  and  with  ryche 

palles, 
Ajens  [against]  my  Lady  Tryamoure. 

Which  also  illustrates  the  former  mean- 
ing. In  A.  Davie's  Gest  of  Alexander 
we  have. 

Her  bed  was  made  fotsothe 
With  pallis  and  with  riche  clothe, 
The  chambre  was  hangid  with  clothe  of 
gold.  fol.  57. 


*  Nought.  •  On  the  finger  of  Bccket,  when  he  was  killed,  was  a  jewel  called 

^^retot,  Monafct.  Angl.  i.  6.  '  margaritcs. 


Clxx  DISSBRTATION  III. 

Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queens,  seems  to  have  distantly  remembered 
thb  fable,  where  a  fiend  expecting  sir  Guyon  will  be  tempted  to  snatch 
some  of  the  treasures  of  the  subterraneous  House  of  RicHESSEy  which 
are  displayed  in  his  view,  is  prepared  to  fasten  upon  hinu 

Thereat  the  fiend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate. 
And  griev*d,  so  long  to  lack  his  greedie  pray ; 
For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bayte 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof  assay : 
Had  he  so  doen,  he  had  him  snatcht  away 
More  light  than  culver  in  the  faucon's  fist.® 

This  story  was  originally  invented  of  pope  Gerbert,  or  Sylvester  the 
Second,  who  died  in  the  year  1003.     He  was  eminently  learned  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  on  that  account  ^'as  styled  a  magician. 
William  of  Malmesbury  is,  I  believe,  the  first  writer  now  extant  by 
whom  it  is  recorded ;  and  he  produces  it  partly  to  show,  that  Gerbert 
was  not  always  successful  in  those  attempts  which  he  so  frequentlj 
practised  to  discover  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  by  the  application 
of  the  necromantic  arts.     I  will  translate  Malmesbury's  narration  of 
this  fable,  as  it  varies  in  some  of  the  circumstances,  and  has  some 
heightenings  of  the  fiction.     '*  At  Rome  there  was  a  brazen  statoe^ 
extending  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand ;  and  on  its  forehead  wis 
written  Strike  here.     Being  suspected  to  conceal  a  treasure,  it  had  re- 
ceived many  bruises  from  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  open  it.    At  length  Gerbert  unriddled  the  mystery.    At  noon- 
day observing  the  reflection  of  the  forefinger  on  the  ground,  he  marked 
the  spot.     At  night  he  came  to  the  place,  with  a  page  carrying  a  lamp. 
There  by  a  magical  operation  he  opened  a  wide  passage  in  the  earth, 
through  which  they  both  descended,  and  came  to  a  vast  palace.    The 
walls,  the  beams,  and  the  whole  structure,  were  of  gold :  they  »w 
golden  images  of  knights  playing  at  chess,  with  a  king  and  queen  of 
gold  at  a  banquet,  with  numerous  attendants  in  gold,  and  cups  of  in>« 
mensc  size  and  value.     In  a  recess  was  a  carbuncle,  whose  lustre  iliu- 
minated  the  whole  palace ;  opposite  to  which  stood  a  figure  with  a  bended 
bow.     As  they  attempted  to  touch  some  of  the  rich  fumiturCf  all  the 
golden  images  seemed  to  rush  upon  them.     Gerbert  was  too  wise  to 
attempt  this  a  second  time ;  but  the  page  was  bold  enough  to  snatch 
from  the  table  a  golden  knife  of  exquisite  workmanship.     At  that  mo- 
ment, all  the  golden  images  rose  up  with  a  dreadful  noise ;  the  figoi^ 
with  the  bow  shot  at  the  carbuncle,  and  a  total  darkness  ensued.    The 
page  then  replaced  the  knife,  othen^'ise,  they  both  would  have  suffered 
a  cruel  death.*'     Malmesbury  afterwards  mentions  a  brazen  bridge, 
framed  by  the  enchantments  of  Gerbert,  beyond  which  were  golden 
horses  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  riders  of  gold  richly  illuminafed  by  the 

«  B.  H.  C.  vii.  bU  34. 
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xe  meridiui  nun.  A  large  coaipuiy  attempt  to  pass  the  bridge, 
rith  a  design  of  stealing  sonie  pieces  of  the  gold.  Imuiediutely  the 
irid^  rose  from  its  foundations,  and  ^tuod  perpeudicuUr  on  one  end: 
■  brazen  man  appeared  from  beneath  it,  who  struck  the  water  with  a 
u«e  of  brass,  and  the  sky  was  overspread  with  the  most  horrible  gloum. 
i«rbert,  like  some  other  learned  necromancers  of  the  Gothic  ages,  was 
apposed  to  have  fabricated  u  brazen  head  under  the  influence  of  cer- 
un  planets,  which  answered  questions.  Uut  I  forbear  to  suggest  any 
lore  hints  for  a  future  collection  of  Arabian  tales.  1  shall  only  add 
ifftlmesbury's  account  of  the  education  of  Gerbert,  which  is  a  curious 
iluatration  of  what  has  been  often  inculcated  in  these  volumes,  con- 
emuig  the  introduction  of  romantic  fiction  into  Europe'.  "Gerbert, 
DKlire  of  France,  went  into  iSpoin  for  the  purpose  nf  learning  astro- 
9gy,  and  other  sciences  of  that  cant,  of  the  fiiaracens ;  who,  to  this  day, 
ccupj  the  upper  regions  of  S[iain.  They  are  seateil  in  the  metropolis 
if  Seville :  where,  according  to  the  customary  practice  of  their  country, 

b^  Btudy  tJie  arts  of  Uivination  and  enchantment Here  Gerbert 

ooo  exceeded  Ptolemy  in  the  astrolabe,  Alchind  in  astronomy,  and 
(nlius  firmicus  in  fatality.  Here  he  learned  the  meaning  of  the  Sight 
lOd  lauguBge  of  birds,  and  was  taught  how  to  raise  spectres  from  hell. 
Here  he  acijuired  whatever  hum;in  curiosity  has  discovered  for  the  de- 
Cmetion  or  convenience  of  maokinil.  1  say  nothing  of  his  knowledge 
a  arithmetic,  music,  and  geometry ;  which  he  so  fully  understood  as  to 
hiaik  them  beneath  his  genius,  and  which  he  yet  with  great  industry 
ntruduced  into  France,  where  they  had  been  long  forgotten.  He  cer- 
tiunly  was  the  first  who  brought  tlie  algorithm  from  the  Saracens,  and 
who  illustrated  it  with  such  rules  as  tlie  most  studious  in  that  science 
cmnot  explain.     He  lodged  with  a  philosopher  of  that  seutx,"  fee. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  quotation  from  the  old  metrical  ro- 
naoce  of  SvR  Ltbeaus  Desconus,  where  the  knight,  in  his  attempt 
to  diaencliaiit  the  Lady  of  Sinodone,  af^r  entering  the  hall  of  the  castle 
of  tbti  necromancers,  is  almost  in  similar  circumstances  with  our  sub- 
^lUiim  iiiiii  adventurers,     llie  passage  is  rich  in  Gothic  imageries;  and 

tst  striking  part  of  the  poem,  which  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as 
lar  romance. 
Syre  Lybeauus,  knyjt  corteys". 
Rod  ynto  the  palys. 
And  at  the  balle  alyjte' : 
Diu.i.indvn].ii.SMLiiv.p.i;3.        «■><  bu  tranK>ib«d  mil  ihst  William  of 
Oril.  Rig.  Angl,  lib.  iL  cap.  10.        Uolineiburr  bu  here  lull  ■bOUl  Gcrbtil, 
p  3S.  ■.  b.  3T.  a.  b.  edil.  Saril.  Land.       Sprc<tLHuli>r.Uh.\jAv.t.Vi.»tn.tH*. 
I>IM  fbl.    ArifrwirdiMalioclburyoien-       a.    Cninpare  Plalina, 'Vf.  Pimf{/'.  rol.  1)9. 
tioni  hli  baroluge,  ■bicli  WM  not  uf  the       adit.  UBS.    See  alio /.'tfutitr*  J^irjm'r* 
utur*  of  the  modem  dock :  but  wbirb       do  Ftatin,  by  lh«  Benedktliwt,  Wtni  f'l- 
yti  U  reMrdcd  lu  »  noD^lrrrul  inirnliiin       ail  riJr, 
tf  hli  tottmftnuy  Dilmar.  Chron.  U>i,  ■  (oiiric'iug- 

'>.  fol.  83.  «dil.  liBD.     Viiicrni  of  Beau-  '  alighled. 
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Trompes,  shalmuses^ 

He  seyj,  befor  the  heygh  deys^ 

Stonde  in  hys  sy^te. 
Amydde  the  halle  flore, 
A  fere,  stark  and  store™, 

Was  lyjt,  and  brende  bryjt". 
Nere  the  dore  he  jede**. 
And  laddeP  yn  hys  stede 

That  wont  was  helpe  hym  yn  fy^t 
Lybeauus  innere^  gan  pace 
To  se  eche  a  place', 

The  hales"  yn  the  halle. 
Of  mayne  more  ne  lasse 
Ne  sawe  he  body  ne  faceS 

But  menstrales  yclodeth  yn  palle,  &c.' 
So  much  meiodye 
Was  never  withinne  walle. 

Before  eche  menstralc  stod 
A  torche  fayre  and  good*^, 
Brennynge  fayre  and  bryjt. 

Innere  more  he  ^ede. 
To  wyte,  with  egre  mode 
Ho  scholde'  with  hym  fyjt : 

He  ^cde  ynto  the  corneres, 
And  lokede  on  the  pylers. 
That  selcouth  were  of  sy^t, 

Of  jaspere  and  of  fyn  crystalle,  &c. 
The  dores  were  of  bras ; 
The  wyndowes  were  of  glas 

Florysseth  with  imagerye': 
The  halle  ypaynted  was", 
No  rychere  never  ther  nas 

That  he  hadde  seye  with  eye^ 
He  sette  hym  an  that  deys% 
The  menstrales  were  yn  pes*. 

That  were  so  goOd  and  trye^. 


^  instniments  of  music, 
1  he  saw  at  the  high  table. 
*"  a  fire,  large  and  strong. 
"  lighted,  and  burned  bright. 
**  yede,  went  into  the  door  of  the  hall, 
with  his  horse. 
Pled. 

'  farther  in. 
'  to  see,  to  view,  every  place  or  thing. 

*  perhaps,  holeSf  i.  e.  corners. 

*  lie  saw  no  man. 

"  clothed  in  rich  attire. 


^  a  torch  feir  and  good.  .  j^ 

*  to  know,  in  angry  mood  what  k»^ 
would,  &c. 

y  painted  glass.  .  ^^ 

*  the  walls  were  painted  with  b***^. 

*  had  seen. 

^  he  sate  down  in  the  prindpal 
•^  were  suddenly  silent.  s«*^  ^ 

*  tried,   excellent  Chaucer,  ^•■'^ 
Thop.  p.  146.  Urr.  v.  3361. 

With  finger  that  is  frtc. 
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The  torches  that  brende  bry^t* 
Quenchede  anon  ry^t''; 

The  menstrales  were  aweye^ : 
Dores,  and  wyndowes  alle, 
Beten  yn  the  halle 

As  hyt  were  voys  of  thundere,  &c. — 
As  he  sat  ther  dysmayde, 
And  held  hymsdf  betrayde, 

Stedes  herde  he  naye,  &cJ^ 

castle  is  called*  **  A  palys  queynte  of  gynne/'  and,  "  be  nygre- 
mauncye  ymaketh  of  fayrye*." 

Chap  cviii.  The  mutual  fidelity  of  two  thieves. 

Chap.  cix.  The  chest  and  the  three  pasties. 

A  like  story  is  in  Boccace*s  Decameron  ^  in  the  Cento  No velle 
Amtiche',  and  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis™. 

The  story,  however,  as  it  stands  in  Gower,  seems  to  be  copied  from 
one  which  is  told  by  the  hermit  Barlaam  to  king  Avenamore,  in  the 
spiritual  romance,  written  originally  in  Greek  about  the  year  800,  by 
Joannes  Damascenus  a  Greek  monk",  and  translated  into  Latin  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  Barlaam  and  Josaphat®.  But 
Gower* s  immediate  author,  if  not  Boccace,  was  perhaps  Vincent  of 
Beanvais,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1290,  and  who  has  incorporated 
Damascenus  8  history  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat^,  who  were  canonised, 
into  his  Speculum  Historjale^.  As  Barlaam's  fable  is  probably  the 
remote  but  original  source  of  Shakspeare's  Caskets  in  the  Mer- 
chant OF  Venice,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  translation  of  the  passage 
in  which  it  occurs,  from  the  Greek  original,  never  yet  printed.  *<  The 
king  commanded  four  chests  to  be  made ;  two  of  which  were  covered 
with  gold,  and  secured  by  golden  locks,  but  filled  with  the  rotten  bones 
of  human  carcasses.  The  other  two  were  overlaid  with  pitch,  and 
bound  with  rough  cords ;  but  replenished  with  pretious  stones  and  the 
most  exquisite  gems,  and  with  ointments  of  the  richest  odour.  He 
called  his  nobles  together ;  and  placing  these  chests  before  them,  asked 
which  they  thought  the  most  valuable.  They  pronounced  those  with 
the  golden  coverings  to  be  the  most  pretious,  supposing  they  were 
made  to  contain  the  crowns  and  girdles  of  the  king^  The  two  chests 
covered  with  pitch  they  viewed  with  contempt.     Then  said  the  king,  I 


*  Immed  to  bright 

'  were  inctantly  quenched,  or  extin- 
gniihed. 

'  ranUhed  away. 

^  M8S.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  2.  fol.  52  b.  seq. 
<  Ibid.  t52b.  ^  x.  1. 

"  Nov.  \xr.  ■  Lib.  v.  fol.  96  a. 

*  See  Joan.  Damasceni  Opera  nonnul. 
Hittor,  ad  calc.  pag.  12.  Basil.  1548.  fol. 
The  chest*  are  here  called  Arcella. 

*  See  infra,  vol.  ii.  Sect  xix.  p.  237 ; 
Sect  zxxiii.  p.  493. 


'  It  is  extant  in  Surius,  and  other  col  ■ 
lections. 

'  De  Rege  Auemur,  &c  Lib.  xiv.  f. 
196.  Ven.  1591.  It  contains  sixty-four 
chapters. 

'  In  Dr.  Johnson's  abridgement  of  a  tale 
like  this  from  Boccace,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  Shakspeare's  original,  the 
king  says,  that  in  one  of  the  caskets  was 
"contained  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  jew- 
els," &c.  See  Steevens's  Shakspeare,  vol. 
iii.  p.  255.  edit  1779. 
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presumed  what  would  be  your  determination ;  for  ye  look  with  the 
eyes  of  sense.  But  to  discern  baseness  or  value,  which  are  hid  wiUiin, 
we  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  He  then  ordered  the  golden 
chests  to  be  opened,  which  exhaled  an  intolerable  stench,  and  filled  the 
beholders  with  horror*."  In  the  Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
written  about  the  year  1300,  these  chests  are  called  your  fates,  iiai'n 
four  vcUs  or  vessels  ^ 

I  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  reader  a  translation  from  the  same 
Greek  original,  which  is  now  before  me,  of  the  story  of  the  Boy  told  in 
the  Decameron.  *'  A  king  had  an  only  son.  As  soon  as  hevtf 
bom,  the  physicians  declared,  that  if  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  son,  or 
any  fire,  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  would  be 
blind.  The  king  commanded  an  apartment  to  be  hewed  within  a  rock, 
into  which  no  light  could  enter ;  and  here  he  shut  up  the  boy,  totallj 
in  the  dark,  yet  with  proper  attendants,  for  twelve  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  he  brought  him  abroad  from  his  gloomy  chamber,  and 
placed  in  his  view,  men,  women,  gold,  pretious  stones,  rich  garment^ 
chariots  of  exquisite  workmanship  drawn  by  horses  with  golden  bridH 
heaps  of  purple  tapestry,,  armed  knights  on  horseback,  oxen  and  sheep. 
These  were  all  distinctly  pointed  out  to  the  youth :  but  being  mot 
pleased  with  the  women,  he  desired  to  know  by  what  name  they  were 
called.  An  esquire  of  the  king  jocosely  told  him,  that  they  were  6ffA 
who  catch  men.  Being  brought  to  the  king,  he  was  asked  which  he 
liked  best  of  all  the  fine  things  he  had  seen.     He  replied,  ^  detik 

who  catch  men"  &c.    I  need  not  enlarge  on  Boccace*s  improvemeoti'* 
This  romantic  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  which  is  a  histoiy  of 

considerable  length,  is  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  one  who  had  an 

intercourse  with  the  East ;  and  from  the  strong  traces  which  it  contains 

of  the  oriental  mode  of  moralising,  appears  plainly  to  have  been  writteD. 

if  not  by  the  monk  whose  name  it  bears,  at  least  by  some  devout  and 

learned  ascetic  of  the  Greek  church,  and  probably  before  the  tenth 

century. 
Leland  mentions  Damascenus   de  Gestis  Barlaam  et  Jou* 

PHAT,  as  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  saw  in  Nettley-abbey  MV 

Southampton". 

Chap.  ex.  The  life  of  the  knight  Placidus,  or  Placidas',  afterwards 

called  Eustacius. 

It  occurs  in  Caxton's  Golden  Legended.     Among  the  Cotton  mt- 

nuscripts  there  is  a  metrical  legend  or  romance  on  this  story*. 


"  MSS.  Laud.  C.  72.  Bibl.  BodL  Com- 
pare Caxton's  Golden  Legende,  fol. 
ccclxxxxiii.  b.  And  Surius,  Vit,  Sanctor. 
Novemhr.  27.  Ann.  383.  pag.  560.  Colon. 
Agrippin.  1618. 

<  MSS.  Bodl.  779.  f.  292  b. 

"  This  fable  occurs  in  an  old  Collection 
of  Apologues  above  cited,  MSS.  Harl.  463. 
fol.  2  a. 


^  Collectan.  torn.  lii.  p.  149.  edit  1770. 

'  Sir  Placidat  is  the  name  of  a  knight 
in  the  Faerie  Queene. 

^  Fol.  cccxxiii.  b.  See  infra,  wL  ii. 
Sect,  xxvii.  p.  381.  note  ";  and  Meuic 
Lives  S.  MSS.  Bodl.  779.  f.  164  8. 

■  Calig.  A.  2.  fol.  135  b.  Thisiia tri»»- 
lation  from  the  French.  MSS.  Reg-P*"*- 
Cod.  3031.      ■ 
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CHAp.cxi.  The  clanical  story  of  Argus  and  Mercury,  with  some 
Tomantie  additions.  Mercury  comes  to  Argus  in  the  character  of  a 
ii^iostrel*  and  lulls  him  to  sleep  by  telling  him  tales  and  singing,  incepit 
^i^orekutriotticofidmku  dicere,  eiplerumque  ccaUare. 

Chap.cxU.  The  son  of  king  Gorgonius  is  beloved  by  his  step-mother. 
He  i8  therefore  sent  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  foreign  country,  where  he 
<tu<lies  physic ;  and  returning,  heals  his  father  of  a  dangerous  disease, 
▼lio  recovers  at  the  sight  of  him.  The  step-mother,  hearing  of  his 
i^tom,  faUs  sick,  and  dies  at  seeing  him. 

Chap.  cxiiL  The  tournaments  of  the  rich  king  Adonias.  A  party 
of  knights  arrive  the  first  day,  who  lay  their  shields  aside,  in  one  place. 
^  same  number  arrives  the  second  day,  each  of  whom  chuses  his 
antagonist  by  touching  with  his  spear  the  shield  of  one  of  tlie  first  day's 
party,  not  knowing  the  owner. 

The  most  curious  anecdote  of  chivalry,  now  on  record,  occurs  in  the 
ccdesiastical  history  of  Spain.  Alphonsus  the  Ninth,  about  the  year 
1214^  having  expelled  the  Moors  from  Toledo,  endeavoured  to  establish 
tke  Roman  missed  in  the  place  of  saint  Isidore's.  This  alarming  inno- 
^'ition  was  obstinately  opposed  by  the  people  of  Toledo ;  and  the  king 
feood  that  his  project  would  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difii- 
calties.  The  contest  at  length  between  the  two  missals  grew  so  serious, 
^  it  was  mutually  resolved  to  decide  the  controversy,  not  by  a  theo- 
logical disputation,  but  by  single  combat ;  in  which  the  champion  of 
theToletan  missal  proved  victorious  \ 

Many  entertaining  passages  relating  to  trials  by  single  combat  may 

be  seen  in  the  old  Imperial  and  Lombard  laws.    In  Caxton*s  Boke  of 

theFayttes  of  Armes  and  of  Chivalrye,  printed  at  Westminster 

in  the  year  1489,  and  translated  from  the  French  of  Christine  of  Pisa, 

many  of  the  chapters  towards  the  end  are  compiled  from  that  singular 

fflonnment  of  Gothic  legislation. 

Chap.  cxv.  An  intractable  elephant  is  lulled  asleep  in  a  forest  by 
the  songs  and  blandishments  of  two  naked  virgins.  One  of  them  cuts 
off  his  head,  the  other  carries  a  bowl  of  his  blood  to  the  king.  JRex 
terogavisus  est  vaUe,  ei  ttatim  fecit  fieri  purpuram,  et  multa  alia^  de 
eodtm  sanguine. 

Id  this  wild  tale,  there  are  circumstances  enough  of  general  analogy, 
if  not  of  peculiar  parallelism,  to  recall  to*  my  memory  the  following 
beautiful  description,  in  the  manuscript  romance  of  Syr  Launfal, 
of  two  damsels,  whom  the  knight  unexpectedly  meets  in  a  desolate 

forest* 

As  he  sat  yn  sorow  and  sore. 
He  sawe  come  out  of  holtes  hore 
Gentylle  maydenes  two ; 

•  Sec  the  Moxarabe8,or  Missal  of  Saint       mand  of  Cardinal  Xiroenei,  A.  D.  1500. 
I«idore,  printed  at  Toledo,  by  the  com-       foL 
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Hare  kertcles  were  of  Inde  sandel^ 
I-lascd^  smalle,  jolyf  and  welle ; 

Ther  my^t**  noon  gayere  go. 
Hare  mantelcs  were  of  grene  felwet* 
Ybordured  with  gold  ryjt  welle  ysette, 

I-pelured^  with  grys  and  gro' ; 
Hare  heddys**  were  dyjt  welle  withalle» 
£ver}'ch  hadde  oon  a  jolyf  coronalle. 

With  syxty  gemmys  and  mo*. 
Hare  faces  were  whyt  as  snow  on  downe. 
Hare  rode''  was  red,  here  eyn  were  browne, 

I  sawe  never  non  swyche^ 
That  oon  bare  of  gold  a  basyn, 
That  other  a  towayle  whyt  and  fyn, 

Of  selk  that  was  good  and  ryehe.  * 
Hare  kercheves  were  welle  schyre" 
Arayd  with  ryehe  gold  wyre,  &c.° 

Chap.  cxvi.  The  queen  of  Pepin  king  of  France  died  in  childbed, 
leaving  a  son.     He  married  a  second  wife,  who  bore  a  son  witlun  a 
year.     These  children  were  sent  abroad  to  be  nursed.     The  surviving 
queen,  anxious  to  see  her  child,  desired  that  both-  the  boys  nu^t  be 
brought  home.    They  were  so  exceedingly  alike,  that  the  one  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  except  by  the  king.     The  mother 
begged  the  king  to  point  out  her  own  son.     Thb  he  refused  to  do,  till 
they  were  both  grown  up,  lest  she  should  spoil  him  by  too  fond  a  par- 
tiality.    Thus  they  were  both  properly  treated  with  uniform  affection, 
and  without  excess  of  indulgence. 

A  favorite  old  romance  is  founded  on  the  indistinctible  likeness  of 
two  of  Charlemagne's  knights,  Amys  and  Amelion ;  originally  cele- 
brated by  Turpin,  and  placed  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais  under  the  reign 
of  Pepin  °. 

Chap,  cxvii.  The  law  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  that  whoever  rescued 
a  virgin  from  a  rape  might  claim  her  for  his  wife. 

Chap,  cxviii.  A  knight  being  in  Egypt,  recovers  a  thousand  talents 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  a  faithless  friend,  by  the  artifice  of  an  old 
woman. 

This  tale  is  in  Alphonsus;  and  in  the  Cento  Novelle  An- 
tichep. 

Chap.  cxix.   A  king  had  an   oppressive  Seneschal,  who   passing 

^  Indian  silk.     CenddL    Fr.     See  Du-  ^  their  heads. 

fVesne,  Lat  Gl.  V.  Cendalum.  '  more. 

°  laced.  ^  ruddiness. 

*  there  might.  '  such. 

•  velvet.  "  cut. 

'  furred,  pelura,  pelHs.  "  MSS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  2.  fol.  35  a. 

«  gria  is  fur,  gris  and  gray  is  common  "  Specul.  HisL  xxiii.  c.  1G2.  f.  329  b. 

in  the  metrical  romances.  **  Nov.  Ixxiv. 
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through  a  forest,  fell  into  a  deep  pit,  in  which  were  a  lion,  on  ape,  and 
s  serpent.  A  poor  man  who  gathered  sticks  in  the  forest  bearing  his 
cried,  drew  him  up,  together  with  the  lion,  the  ape,  and  the  eerpent. 
The  Seneschal  returned  home,  promising  to  reward  the  poor  nmn  with 
great  riches.  Soon  afterwards  the  poor  man  went  to  the  palaee  (o 
claim  the  promised  reward  ;  but  was  ordered  to  be  cruelly  beaten  by 
the  Seneschal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Hon  drove  ten  asses  laden  with 
gold  to  the  poor  man's  cottage;  the  serpent  brought  hira  a  precious 
itone  of  three  colours ;  and  the  ape,  when  he  came  to  the  forest  on  his 
daily  business,  laid  him  heaps  of  wood.  The  poor  man,  in  consequence 
of  the  virtues  of  the  serpent's  precious  stone,  which  he  sold,  arrived  to 
the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  acquired  ample  possessions.  But  after- 
wards he  found  tlie  precious  stone  in  his  chest,  which  he  presented  to 
the  king.  The  king  having  heard  the  whole  story,  ordered  the  Sene- 
schal to  be  put  to  death  for  hie  ingratitude,  and  preferred  the  poor 
man  to  his  office. 

This  story  occurs  in  Symeon  Seth's  translation  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  fable-book  called  Calilah  uDumnah*),  It  is  recited  by 
Matthew  Paris,  under  the  year  1195,  as  a  parable  which  king  Richard 
the  First,  after  his  return  from  the  East,  was  often  accustomed  to  repeat, 
by  way  of  reproving  those  ungrateful  princes  who  refused  to  engage  in 
tlif'  cnisade'.  It  is  versified  by  Guwer,  who  omits  the  lion,  as  Matthew 
Paris  does  the  ape,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  CoNFEssto  Amantis'.  He 
thus  describes  the  services  of  the  ape  and  serpent  to  the  poor  man,  who 
gained  his  livelihood  by  gathering  sticks  in  a  forest. 

Ho  gan  his  ape  nnone  behold. 
Which  had  gadre<l  al  abuute. 
Of  stickcs  here  and  there  a  route, 
And  leyde  hem  redy  to  his  honde, 
Whereof  he  made  his  trusae  and  bond 

From  daie  to  dole 

Upon  a  time  and  a^  he  drough 
Towarde  the  woodde,  he  sigh  beside 
The  great  gastly  serpent  glide. 
Till  that  she  came  in  his  presence. 
And  in  hir  kynde  a  reverence 
She  hath  hym  do,  and  forthwith  all 
A  stone  more  bright  than  a  rhrislall 
Out  of  hir  mouth  to  fore  his  waye 
She  lettdown  fall 


«  p.  411.     Thii   work    wii    imntUlcil  "iili  woodpn  cuu,  4<a.      Bat  Doni  iru 

intit  Engliih  under  ilii?  title  ar"I>om«t  ihe  lliliin  innilalor. 
MovALL  ruuoiorniE,  uitulawd  rrom  '  Hiit.  M*).  p.  ITtl.  Edlt-WMi. 

Oic  In^iui  umpie,  1970."    Black  IcIWr  '  fol.  110  b. 
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Afid  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound 
Ab  they  danced  in  a  round ; 
Mickle  solace  would  they  make  him, 
And  at  midnight  often  wake  him, 
And  convey  him  from  his  roome 
To  a  fielde  of  yeHow  broome, 
Or  into  the  medowes  where 
Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire, 
And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treasure 
There  they  would  beginn  their  measure. 
If  it  chanced  night's  sable  shrowds 
Muffled  Cynthia  up  in  clowds, 
Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him, 
And  from  brakes  and  quagmires  free  him. 
There  are  few  such  swaines  as  he 
Now  a  dayes  for  harmonic* 

The  history  of  Darius,  who  gave  this  legacy  to  his  three  sons,  is  in- 
f^porated  with  that  of  Alexander,  which  has  been  decorated  with 
■Numerable  fictions  by  the  Arabian  writers.  There  is  also  a  separate 
''^''^oe  on  Darius,  and  on  Philip  of  Macedon*. 

Chap,  cxxiv.  Of  the  knights  who  intercede  for  their  friend  with  a 
^'^  by  coming  to  his  court,  each  half  on  horseback  and  half  on  foot 

This  b  the  last  novel  in  the  Cento  Novellk  Antiche. 
,  Chap,  cxxvi.  Macrobius  is  cited  for  the  address  and  humour  of  an 
'%^iions  boy  named  Papirius. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  lively  stories  in  Macrobius  *». 
CaAP.cxxviii.  The  forged  testament  of  the  wicked  knight,  under 
^  »eign  of  Maximian. 

Chap.cxxIx.  a   young  prince   is  sent  on  his  travels.     His  three 
^^«ids. 

hap.  cxxxii.  The  four  physicians. 

HAP.  cxxxiiL  The  king  and  his  two  greyhounds. 

RAP.  cxxxiv.  A  story  from  Seneca. 

HAP.  cxxxv.  The  story  of  Lucretia,  from  saint  Austin's  City  of 


more  classical  authority  for  this  story,  had  it  been  at  hand,  would 
^'^^  been  slighted  for  saint  Austin's  City  of  God,  which  was  the 
^^^rite  spiritual  romance ;  and  which,  as  the  transition  from  religion 
S^iUantry  was  anciently  very  easy,  gave  rise  to  the  famous  old  French 
'^^^^^ance  called  the  City  of  Ladies. 
,  Chap,  cxxxvii.  The  Roman  empero»  who  is  banished  for  his  impar- 
^*  distribution  of  justice.     From  the  Cronica  of  Eusebius. 
^8ap.  cxxxviii.  King  Medro. 

I  f«t  L  b  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  pag.  147.  Londin. 

^l  Eeg.  Parii.  MSS.  Cod.  3031.  1694. 
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Chap,  cxxxix.  King  Alexander,  by  means  of  a  mirrour^  kilb  a  cock- 
atrice, whose  look  had  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  bis  army. 

i^lian,  in  his  Various  History,  mentions  a  serpent,  which  appear- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  stopped  the  march  of  Alexander's 
army  through  a  spacious  desert  The  wild  beasts,  serpents,  and  birds 
which  Alexander  encountered  in  marching  through  India,  were  most 
extravagantly  imagined  by  the  oriental  fabulists,  and  form  the  chief 
wonders  of  that  monarch's  romanced 

Chap.  cxl.  The  emperor  Eraclius  reconciles  two  knights. 

This  story  is  told  by  Seneca  of  Cneius  Piso^   It  occurs  in  Chaucer's 
Sompnour's  Tale,  as  taken  from  Senec,  or  Seneca^. 

Chap.  cxli.  A  knight  who  had  dissipated  all  his  substance  in  fre- 
quenting tournaments,  under  the  reign  of  Fulgentius,  is  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty.  A  serpent  haunted  a  chamber  of  his  house ;  who 
being  constantly  fed  with  milk  by  the  knight,  in  return  made  his  bene- 
factor rich.  The  knight's  ingratitude  and  imprudence  in  killing  tlie 
serpent,  who  was  supposed  to  guard  a  treasure  concealed  in  kif 
chamber. 

Medea's  dragon  guarding  the  golden  fleece  is  founded  on  the  oriental 
idea  of  treasure  being  guarded  by  serpents.  We  are  told  in  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  that  there  are  mountains  of  solid  gold  in  India  goanied 
by  dragons  and  griffins*. 

Chap,  cxliii.  A  certain  king  ordained  a  law,  that  if  any  man  wm 
suddenly  to  be  put  to  death,  at  sun-rising  a  trumpet  should  be  sounded 
before  his  gate.  The  king  made  a  great  feast  for  all  his  nobles,  it 
which  the  most  skilful  musicians  were  present'.  But  amidst  the  gene- 
ral festivity,  the  king  was  sad  and  silent.  All  the  guests  were  •n^ 
prised  and  perplexed  at  the  king's  melancholy;  but  at  length  his  brother 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  cause.  The  king  replied, "  Go  home,  and  yoa 
shall  hear  my  answer  to-morrow."  The  king  ordered  his  trumpeted 
to  sound  early  the  next  morning  before  his  brother's  gate,  and  to  bring 
him  with  them  to  judgement.  The  brother,  on  hearing  this  unex- 
pected dreadful  summons,  was  seized  with  horror,  and  came  before  tbe 
king  in  a  black  robe.     The  king  commanded  a  deep  pit  to  be  made, 


^  In  Vincent  of  Beauvai«,  there  is  a 
long  fabulous  HUtory  of  Alexander,  tran- 
Rcribed  partly  from  Simeon  Seth.  Spec. 
Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  f.  4 1  a.  seq.  edit.  Yen. 
1.591.  fol. 

^  Dc  Ira,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 

<*  Ver.  7C00.  Tyrwh. 

*  Specul.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  64.  fol.  0  b. 

f  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  concert  of 
a  variety  of  intttruments  of  music  con- 
stantly made  a  part  of  the  solemnity  of  a 
splendid  feast.  Of  this  many  instances 
have  been  given.  I  will  here  add  another, 
from  the  unprinted  metrical  romance  of 
Emare.  MSS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  2.  fol.  71  a. 


Syre  Kadore  lette  make  a  feste. 
That  was  fayr  and  honeste, 

Wyth  hys  lorde  the  kynge ; 
Ther  was  myche  menstraU^, 
Troinpus,  tabors,  and  sawtre, 

Bothe  harpe,  and  fydyllyng : 
The  lady  was  gentyll  and  small. 
In  kurtuU  alone  served  yn  hall 

Ryforc  that  nobull  kyng: 
The  cloth  upon  her  schone  so  bryghtb, 
When  she  was  theryn  ydyghth. 

She  scmed  non  erdly  thynge,  &(• 

And  in  Chaucer,  Jan.  and  May,  v.  1234. 

Att  everie  cours  came  the  loud  nin* 
itralsie. 
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•nd  a  chair  compo««d  ol'  the  most  frail  materials,  and  supported  by 
four  ftlight  legs,  to  be  placed  inclining  over  the  edge  of  the  pit.  In 
this  the  brother,  being  stripped  naked,  vaa  seated.  Over  his  head  a 
sharp  sword  was  hung  by  a  small  thread  of  silk.  Around  him  four 
men  were  stationed  wiib  swords  exceedingly  shar)),  who  were  to  wait 
for  the  king's  word,  and  then  to  kill  him.  In  the  mean  time,  a  table 
covered  with  the  most  costly  dishes  was  spread  before  him,  accompanied 
with  all  sorts  of  music.  Then  said  the  king,  "  My  brother,  why  are 
you  so  sad  ?  Can  you  be  dejected  in  the  midst  of  this  delicious  music, 
Bud  with  all  these  choice  dainties  ?"  He  answered,  "  How  can  1  be 
gUd,  when  I  have  this  morning  heard  the  trumpet  of  dentli  at  my 
doori,  and  while  I  am  seated  in  this  tottering  chair?  If  I  make  the 
nnallest  motion,  it  will  break,  and  I  shall  fall  into  the  pit,  from  which  I 
shall  never  arise  aEain.  If  I  lift  my  head,  the  su/ipended  sword  will 
penetrate  my  brain  ;  while  Iheiie  four  tormentors  only  w^t  your  com- 
mand to  put  me  to  death."  The  king  replied,  "  Now  I  will  answer 
your  <)uestion,  why  I  was  sad  yesterday.  I  am  exactly  in  your  situa- 
tion. I  am  seated,  like  you,  in  a  frail  and  pe^risliable  chair,  ready  to 
tumble  to  pieces  every  moment,  and  to  throw  me  into  the  infernal  pit. 
Divine  Judgement,  like  this  sharp  sword,  bangs  over  my  head,  and  I 
un  surroQnded,  like  you,  with  four  executioners.  That  before  me  is 
I>eatli,  whose  coming  1  caimot  tell ;  that  behind  me,  my  Sins,  which 
are  prepared  to  accuse  me  before  the  tribunal  of  God;  that  on  the 
right,  the  Devil,  who  is  ever  watching  for  his  prey ;  and  that  on  the 
left,  the  Worm,  who  is  now  hungering  after  my  flesh.  Go  in  peace, 
my  dearest  brother :  and  never  ask  me  again  why  I  am  sad  at  a 
feasL" 

Cower,  in  the  Confessio  Amantis,  may  perhaps  have  copied  the 
circumstance  of  the  morning  trumpet  from  this  apologue.  His  king  is 
^^ng  of  Hungary. 

It  so  befell,  that  on  a  dawe 

Tiiere  was  ordeined  by  the  lawe 

A  trompe  with  a  steme  breathe, 

Which  was  clepcd  the  trompe  of  deathp : 

And  in  the  court  where  the  kj'ng  was, 

A  certaine  man,  this  trompe  of  brasse 

Hath  in  kepyng,  and  tlierof  serveth. 

That  when  a  lorde  his  deathe  dcservcth, 

He  shall  this  dredfull  trompe  blowe 

To  fore  his  gate,  to  make  it  knowe, 

How  that  the  jugemcnt  is  yeve 

Of  deathe,  which  shall  not  be  foryeve. 

The  kyng  witau  it  was  night  anone. 

This  man  assent,  and  l>ad  him  gone, 

To  trompen  at  his  brothers  gate ; 

And  ht,  whiclw  mote  done  » 
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Goth  foorth,  and  doth  the  kyng's  heste. 
This  iorde  whiche  herde  of  this  tempest 
Tliat  he  tofore  his  gate  blewe, 
Tho  wist  he  by  the  lawe,  and  knewe 
That  he  was  sehurly  deade^,  &c 

But  Gowcr  has  connected  with  this  circumstance  a  different  stofji 
and  of  an  inferior  cast,  both  in  point  of  moral  and  imagination.  The 
truth  is,  Gower  seems  to  have  altogether  followed  this  story  as  it  ^ 
peared  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais^  who 
took  it  from  Damascenus's  romance  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat^ 
Part  of  it  is  thus  told  in  Caxton*s  translation  of  that  legend^.  ''And 
the  kynge  hadde  suche  a  custome,  that  whan  one  sholde  be  delyvered 
to  deth,  the  kynge  sholde  sendc  hys  cryar  wyth  hys  trompc  that  vis 
ordeyned  therto.  And  on  the  euen  he  sente  the  cryar  wyth  the  trompe 
tofore  hys  brother's  gate,  and  made  to  soune  the  trompe.  And  wbao 
the  kynges  brother  herde  this,  he  was  in  despayr  of  sauynge  of  his  lj( 
and  coude  not  slepe  of  alle  the  nyght,  and  made  his  testament  And 
on  the  morne  erly,  he  cladde  hym  in  blacke :  and  came  with  wepfog 
with  hys  wyf  and  chyldren  to  the  kynges  paleys.  And  the  kynge  made 
hym  to  com  tofore  hym,  and  sayd  to  hym,  A  fooU  that  thou  art,  thtt 
thou  hast  herde  the  messager  of  thy  brother,  to  whom  thou  knoweit 
well  thou  hast  not  trespaced  and  doubtest  so  mooche,  howe  oughte  not 
I  then  ne  doubtc  the  mcssagen;s  of  our  Iorde,  agaynste  whom  I  hao^ 
800  ofle  synned,  which  signefyed  unto  me  more  clerely  the  deth  then 
the  trompe?" 

Chap.  cxlv.  The  philosopher  Socrates  shows  the  cause  of  the  in- 
salubrity of  a  passage  between  two  mountains  in  Armenia,  by  meini 
of  a  polished  mirrour  of  steel.  Albertus  is  cited  ;  an  abbot  of  Sudei 
and  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  from  Adam  to  1256. 

Chap,  cxlvi.  Saint  Austin's  City  of  God  is  quoted  for  an  answer 
of  Diomedes  the  pirate  to  king  Alexander. 

Chap,  cxlviii.  Aulus  Gellius  is  cited. 

Aulus  Gellius  is  here  quoted,  for  the  story  of  Arion^  throwing  bini' 
self  into  the  sea,* and  carried  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin  to  king  Periander 
at  Corinth™.  Gellius  relates  this  story  from  Herodotus,  in  whom  it  if 
now  extant". 

Chap,  cliii.  The  history  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre. 

This  story,  the  longest  in  the  book  before  us,  and  the  groundwork 
of  a  favorite  old  romance,  is  known  to  have  existed  before  the  year 
1190.* 

'  Lib.  i.  fol.  xix.  b.  col.  i.  "*  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  zvi.  cap.  zix. 

'  Ubi  supr.  p.  clxxiii.  "  Lib.  viii. 

*  0pp.  ut  supr.  pag.  12.  *  [A  fragment  of  a  Saxon  trantlaBon  of 

k  See  Caxton's  Golden  Legeade,  fol.  this  romance  is  in  Corpus  Christ!  eoHcf* 
ecdxuxiii.  b.    See  also  Metrical  Lives  of      library,  Cambridge,  and  has  been  edited, 

the  SBnU,  MSS.  Bodl.  770.  f.  292  a.  with  a  literal  translation  and  glosssrjiby 

>  It  is  printed  Amon.  .Mr.  Thorpe.  8vo.  1834.-~M.] 
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I  Pralogue  to  the   English   romance  on  this  subject,  called 

H  Apolyse  of  Thyre,  &nd  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 

are  tolrl  :     "  My  worshypfull  maysier  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 

I  lytell  buke  of  au  auocyent  hystory  of  a  kynge  sonityme 

in  the  countree  of  Thyre  called  Appolyn,  concernynge  his 

tunes  and  peryllous  adventures  right  espouventables,  bryefly 

d  and  pyleous  for  to  here ;  the  which  boke,  I  Robert  Coplande* 

e  applyed  for  to  translate  out  of  the  Frensshe  language  into  our 

il  Englysibe  tongue,  at  the  exhortacyon  of  my  forsayd  mayster, 

/■■ge  dyrectly  to  uiyn  auctor:  gladly  foUowynge  the  trace  of  my 

t  Canton,  begynnyiige  with  aniall  sloryes  and  parafleteH  and  bo 

The  English  romance,  or  the  French,  which  is  the  same 

IKactly  corresponds  in  many  passages  with  the  text  of  the  Gesta. 

Utance  in  the  following  one  only,  in  which  the  complication  of 

King  Appolyn  dines  in  disguise  in  the  hall  of 

"  Came  in  the  kynges  daughter,  accomponyed  with 

idyes  and  daiuuyselles,  whose  splendente  beaute  were  too  long  to 

K  for  her  rosacyate  coloure  was  medled  with  grete  favour.     She 

Puoto  hir  fader,  and  to  all  the  lordes,  and  to  all  them  that  had 

e  play  of  the  SheldeC.     And  as  she  behelde  here  and  there. 

rl  kynge  Appolyn,  and  then  she  sayd  unto  ber  fader,  Sjr, 

Klie  that  eytteth  so  bye  as  by  you?  it  semeth  by  hym  that  he  is 

r  sorrowfull.     The  kynge  sayd,  I  never  sawe  so  nimble  and 

a  player  at  the  shelde,  and  therefore  have  I  made  hym  to 

d  wjupe  with  iny  knyghtes.     And  j*f  ye  wyll  knowe  what  he  is, 

kde  hym;  for  peradventurelie  wyll  tell  you  sooner  than  me.  Me< 

*  he  is  departed  from  some  good  place,  and  I  thinke  in  my 

that  aoroethynge  is  befallen  hym  for  which  he  is  sorry.     This 

■  noble  demeysell  wente  unto  Appolyn  and  said,  Fayre  Syr, 

e  a  boone.    And  he  graunted  her  with  goode  berte.    Andshe 

a  hym,  Albeyt  that  your  vysage  be  tryst  aud  hevy,  your  be- 

■Aheweth  noblesse  and  fneundyte,  and  therefore  I  pray  you  to 

r  affayre  and  estate.  Appolyn  answered,  Yf  ye  demaunde 

es,  ]  have  lost  them  in  the  sea.     The  damoysetl  sayd,  I 

a  that  you  tell  me  of  your  adventures')."     But  in  the  Gesta, 

H  at  entering  the  royal  hall  kisses  all  the  knights  and  lords 

L  except  the  stranger'.     Vossius  says,  that  about  the  year  1520, 

lis  Rinuctnus,  a  Florentine,  translated  into  Latin  this  fabu- 

tory ;  and  that  the  translation  was  corrected  by  Beroaldua. 

ft  priotCT  or  ihBt  name,      lie  also  Hym  Ihojle  he  bnnle  liryjle 

Tl  IVoro  lh«  French,  ■!  (he  desire  Bui  he  myjle  wilh  Idunfal  phyt 

|a  dukt  of  Buckingham,  llie  rij-  In  ihe  felde  betwene  bam  loejFE 

See  To  jiuty  olber  to  fyjle. 
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Vossius  certainly  cannot  mean,  that  he  translated  it  from  the  Greek 
original'. 

Chap.  cliv.  A  story  from  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  an  Englishman,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1200,  concerning  a  miraculous  statue  of  Christ  in 
the  city  of  Edessa. 

Chap.  civ.  The  adventures  of  an  English  knight  named  Albert  in  a 
subterraneous  passage,  within  the  bishoprick  of  Ely. 

This  story  is  said  to  have  been  told  in  the  winter  after  supper,  in  a 
castle,  cum  familia  divitis  ad  focuniy  %U  Poteniilnu  moris  esly  ricesf- 
sENDis  ANTiQuis  Gestis  operam  darety  when  the  family  of  a  rich  man, 
as  is  the  custom  with  the  Great,  was  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  telling 
ANTiENT  Gests.  Here  is  a  trait  of  the  private  life  of  our  aneestoii» 
who  wanted  tlie  diversions  and  engagements  of  modem  times  to  relieve 
a  tedious  evening.  Hence  we  leani,  that  when  a  company  was  assem- 
bled, if  a  juggler  or  a  minstrel  were  not  present,  it  was  their  custom  to 
entertain  themselves  by  relating  or  hearing  a  series  of  adventores. 
Thus  the  general  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  merely  an  ingenious  invention  of  the  poet  to  serve  a  pa^ 
ticular  occasion,  is  in  great  measure  founded  on  a  fashion  of  ancient 
life  ;  and  Chaucer,  in  supposing  each  of  the  pilgrims  to  tell  a  tale  as 
they  are  travelling  to  Becket's  shrine,  only  makes  them  adopt  a  mode 
of  amusement  which  was  common  to  the  conversations  of  his  age.  I 
do  not  deny,  that  Chaucer  has  shown  his  address  in  the  use  and  ^pli- 
cation of  this  practice. 

So  habitual  was  this  amusement  in  the  dark  ages,  that  the  graver 
sort  thought  it  unsafe  for  ecclesiastics,  if  the  subjects  admitted  any  de- 
gree of  levity.  The  following  curious  injunction  was  deemed  necenaiji 
in  a  code  of  statutes  assigned  to  a  college  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1292. 
I  give  it  in  English.  *'  Ch.  xx« — ^The  fellows  shall  all  live  honestIj»ai 
becomes  Clerks. — They  shall  not  rehearse,  sing,  nor  willingly  hear, 
BALLADS  or  TALES  of  LOVERS,  which  tend  to  lasciviousness  and  idle- 
ness V*  Yet  the  libraries  of  our  monasteries,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
were  filled  with  romances.  In  that  of  Croyland-abbey  we  find  even 
archbishop  Turpin's  romance,  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Robert 
Tumbeley  on  the  Canticles,  Roger  Dymock  against  Wickliffe,  and 
Thomas  Waleys  on  the  Psalter.  But  their  apology  must  be,  that  they 
thought  this  a  true  history;  at  least  that  an  archbishop  could  write  no- 
thing but  truth.  Not  to  mention  that  the  general  subject  of  those  boob 
were  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  over  paganism". 

Chap.  clvi.  Ovid,  in  his  Trojan  War,  is  cited  for  the  stoiy  of 
Achilles  disguised  in  female  appareL 

Gower  has  this  history  more  at  large  in  the  Confessio  Amantu  : 

*  Hist  Lat.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  pag.  552.  edit.       &c.  MS.  Registr.  Unir.  Oxon.  D.b.£  76. 
1627.  4to.  See  p.  84  of  this  voliimr. 

^  Cantilenas  vel  fabulas  de  Amatiis,  "  Leland.  Coll.  iii.  p.  30. 
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ihf  referato  a  Cronike,  which  Beems  to  Ixf  theaoKBOp  TROie,inen' 
.tioDcd  al  the  end  of  the  chapter'. 

Ckai<.  rlvii.  Tlie  porter  of  a  gate  at  Rome,  who  taxes  all  deformed 
lenons  entering  the  city.  This  tale  is  in  Alphonsus.  And  in  the  Cento 
NovELLE  Aktiche". 

Chap,  clvin.  The  discovery  of  the  gigantic  body  of  Pallas,  son  of 
Evandcr,  at  Rome,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  walls  of  the  city,  was 
lUicorrupUd,  and  accompanied  with  a  burning  lamp,  two  thousand  two 
bttadred  and  forty  years  aller  the  destruction  of  Troy.  His  wound 
waa  freab,  which  was  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 

It  a  curious  to  observe  the  romantic  exaggerations  of  the  classical 
story. 

CBAI^  clis.  Josephus,  in  his  book  de  Cauti*  rervm  naturalium,  is 
quoted,  for  Noah's  discovery  of  wine. 

1  Icnow  nut  any  book  of  Jo«ephus  on  this  subject.  The  first  editor 
of  the  Latin  Josephus  was  Ludovicus  Cendrata  of  Verona,  who  was 
ignonknt  that  he  was  publishing  a  modem  translation.  In  the  Dedico- 
tiuii  he  couiplaiits,  that  the  manuscript  was  brought  to  him  from  Bo- 
nonitt  so  ill-written,  that  it  was  often  impossible  eien  to  guess  at  Jo- 
Kphtu't  icordt.  And  in  another  place  he  says,  Josepbus  first  wrote  the 
AsTiQUiTATES  in  Hebrew,  and  that  he  af^nvitrds  traiiilated  them 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  from  Greek  into  Latin''. 

The  substance  of  this  chapter  is  fouuded  on  a  Rabbinical  tradition, 
related  by  Fabricius'.  When  Noah  planted  the  vine,  Satan  attended, 
and  sacriKced  a  sheep,  a  lion,  an  ape,  and  a  sow.  These  animals  were 
to  symbolise  the  gradations  of  ebriety.  When  a  man  begins  to  drinki 
he  is  meek  and  iguorant  as  the  lamb,  then  becomes  bold  as  the  lion, 
bis  courage  is  soon  transformed  into  the  foolishness  of  the  ape.  and  at 
ls»t  be  wallows  in  the  mire  like  the  sow.  Chaucer  hence  says  in  the 
Manciples  Pbolocuk,  as  the  passage  is  justly  corrected  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
whilt, 

I  trowe  that  ye  have  dronken  ivine  of  ape. 
And  that  b  when  men  plaien  at  a  strawe*. 

In  the  old  Kai.enorier  des  Berckrb,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  remarked, 
I'7<i  rff  ringe,  via  de  mouton,  viti  de  lyon,  and  vin  de  poreenu,  are  men- 
tioned, in  their  respective  operations  ou  the  four  temperaments  of  the 
human  body. 

CiiAF.  clxi.  Of  a  hill  in  a  forert  of  England,  where  if  a  hunter  sate 
after  the  chace,  he  was  refreshed  by  a  miraculous  penwin  of  a  mild 
«f)>ect,  bearing  a  capacious  horn,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold**.  &nd 

r.  foL  99  b,  col.  S.  Sc«  fol.  101  a.  *  CMf.  Pttmitplgr.  fil. 

p.  ITS. 

■   Vcr.  18993.   Tyrnh. 
''Thcltiluy.,"!iucbi 
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filled  with  the  most  delicious  liquor.  This  person  instantly  disiqppeind 
after  adminbtering  the  draught ;  which  was  of  so  wonderful  a  natai^ 
as  to  dispel  the  most  oppressive  lassitude,  and  to  make  the  body  more 
vigorous  than  before.  At  length,  a  hunter  having  drunk  of  this  hon, 
ungratefully  refused  to  return  it  to  the  friendly  apparition ;  and  hii 
master,  the  lord  of  the  forest,  lest  he  should  appear  to  countenance  so 
atrocious  a  theft,  gave  it  to  king  Henry  the  elder®. 

This  story,  which  seems  imperfect,  I  suppose,  is  from  Gervaae  of 
Ti  bury. 

Chap,  clxii.  The  same  author  is  cited  for  an  account  of  a  hill  Ib 
Castile,  on  which  was  a  palace  of  demons. 

Whenever  our  compiler  quotes  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  the  reference  ii 
to  his  OtiaImperialia  :  which  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Othotha 
Fourth,  and  contains  his  Commentarius  de  regnis  ImpertUorum  Bomr 
noruniy  his  Mundi  Description  and  his  Tractains  de  MirabilihuM  Mundi. 
All  these  four  have  been  improperly  supposed  to  be  separate  worki. 

Chap,  clxiii.  King  Alexander  s  son  Celestinus. 

Chap,  clxvii.  The  archer  and  the  nightingale. 

This  fable  is  told  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Barlaam  and  JosaphaTi 
written  by  Johannes  Damascenus^.  And  in  Caxton's  Goldin 
Legended  It  is  also  found  in  the  Clerical  is  Disciplina  of 
Alphonsus. 

Chap,  dxviii.  Barlaam  is  cited  for  the  story  of  a  man,  who,  fljiog 
from  a  unicorn,  and  falling  into  a  deep  and  noisome  pit,  hung  on  tm 
boughs  of  a  lofty  tree  which  grew  from  the  bottom.  On  looking  down- 
ward, he  saw  a  huge  dragon  twisted  round  the  trunk,  and  gaping  to 
devour  him.  He  also  observed  two  mice  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  which  began  to  totter.  Four  white  vipers  impregnated  the  air  of 
the  pit  with  their  poisonous  breath.  Looking  about  him,  he  disoorend 
a  stream  of  honey  distilling  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree,wluch 
he  began  eagerly  to  devour,  without  regarding  his  dangerous  sitnatioo* 
The  tree  soon  fell :  he  found  himself  struggling  in  a  loathsome  qoig* 
mire,  and  was  instantly  swallowed  by  the  dragon. 

This  is  another  of  Barlaam's  apologues  in  Damascenus's  romance  of 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat  :  and  which  has  been  adopted  into  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  others ^  A  Moralisation  is  sub- 
joined, exactly  agreeing  with  that  in  the  Gesta  ^, 

Chap,  clxix.  Trogus  Pompeius  is  cited,  for  the  wise  legislation  of 
Ligurius,  a  noble  knight. 

Our  compiler  here  means  Ju8tin*s  abridgement  of  Trogus ;  vhidif 
to  the  irreparable  injury  of  literature,  soon  destroyed  its  original*    An 

«  That  is,   Henry   the  First,  king  of  '  See  Caxton's   Golden   Legend,   kl 

England.  cccclzxxxiii.  a. 

*  Opp.  ut  supr.  p.  22.     Sec  also  Surius,  '  See  Damascenus,  at  rapr.  pag.  )!• 
ut  supr.  Novembr.  27.  pag.  565.  And  Metrical  Livea  of  Sidntt,  NSS.  BodL 

•  Fol.  ccclzzxxii.  b.  779.  f.  893  b. 
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esrir  epitome  oI'Livy  would  have  been  attended  with  the  same  uu- 
bsppT  consequences. 

Chap.  ctxx.  The  dice  pUyer  and  saint  Beniard. 
Thi«  is  from  Baiot  Bernard's  legend". 
Chap,  clxxi.  The  two  knights  of  Egypt  and  Baldach. 
"nib  i*  the  story  of  Boccace's  popular  novel  of  Tito  and  Gisippo, 
uid  of  Ljdgale's  Tale  of  tioo  MarekanU  of  Egypt  and  of  Baldad^  a 
manuscript  poem  in  the  British  Museum,  and  lately  in  the  library  uf 
doctor  .\slcew'.     Peter  Alplionsns  is  quoted  for  tliis  story  ;   and  it 
nukea  (he  second  Fable  of  his  Clericalis  Disciplina. 

I  lake  the  liberty  of  introduciog  n  small  digression  here,  which  refere 
to  two  pieces  of  the  poet  last  mentioned,  never  enumerated  among  his 
In  the  year  1483,  Caston  printed  at  Westminster,  "  The  Py|,- 
GE  OP  THE  SowLE  trantlaled  o'lte  of  Frensahe  into  EiigliatHe. 
'I  of  dcFonl  rnalerg  louchhiff  the  sowle,  and  many  gitestyons  astoyled 
hoowc  a  man  to  ii/ve  the  better,  &c.  Emprinlfd  at  Westminiter  by 
«  CaxtoH  Ilie^rH yere  of  iynge  Edward  V.  l+SS."  The  French 
t,  which  is  a  vision,  and  has  some  degree  of  imagination,  improbably 

bPklerik  de  l'Ame,  of  Guillaume  prior  of  Chaulis).     This  tnins- 

luion  was  made  from  the  French,  with  additions,  in  the  year  1413. 
For  in  the  colophon  are  these  words :  "  Here  endeth  the  dreme  of 
the  PvLGBKMAoE  OP  THE  SowLE  translated  out  of  Frensche  into  En- 
sahe,  with  soniwhal  of  Addicions,  the  yere  of  our  lorde  m.cccc.  and 
I,  anil  codcthe  in  the  vigyie  of  Seint  Bartholomew."  Hie  tnuu* 
r  of  this  book,  at  least  the  author  of  the  ^(/(/irwiu,  which  altogether 
if  poetry  in  seven-lined  stanzas,  I  believe  to  be  Lydgate.  Not 
liuitst  on  the  correspondence  of  time  and  style,  I  observe,  ihat  the 
>ty-fourtli  chapter  of  Lydgate'a  metrical  Life  OF  THE  ViBGiN  Mabt 
^literally  repeateil  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  this  Translation. 
"'»  chapter  is  a  digression  of  five  or  six  stanzas  in  praise  of  Chaucer, 
pirbich  the  writer  feelingly  laments  the  recent  death  of  his  mattler 
r,  poete  of  Britaine,  who  used  to  amende  and  correett  the  wnmge 
traeet  of  my  rude  penne.  No  writer  besides,  in  Lydgate's  own  life-time, 
can  be  snppo!ied,  with  any  sort  of  grace  or  propriety,  to  have  men- 
tioned tfao«e  personal  assistances  of  Chaucer,  in  Lydgate's  own  words. 
And  if  we  suppose  that  the  Translation,  or  its  Addieions,  were  written 
by  Lydgate  before  he  wrote  his  LiPE  op  the  Virgin,  the  proof  will 
be  the  same ''. 

Another  piece  probably  written  by  Lydgate,  yet  never  supposed  or 
acknowledged  to  be  of  his  composition,  is  a  poem  in  the  octave  stonu, 

OHIHAOE  or  TRE  World  bjr  Ihe  orni- 
maundnmnl  of  th«  »rl(  of  Suliiburir, 
Mill."  Bill  Itaiimaalbesiliirtrcniwgrk, 
Ad  «lc.  0pp.  Chuiic.  fol,  376.  ml.  I. 
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containing  thirty-seven  leaves  in  folio,  and  entitled  Labsrous  axd 
Marveylous  Worke  of  Sapience.  Ailer  a  long  debate  between 
Mercy  and  Truth,  and  Justice  and  Peace,  all  the  products  of  nature 
and  of  human  knowledge  are  described,  as  they  stand  arranged  in  the 
palace  and  dominions  of  Wisdom.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
printed  by  Caxton :  it  has  not  the  name  of  the  printer,  nor  any  date. 
Had  it  been  written  by  Caxton,  as  I  once  hastily  suspected,  or  by  any 
of  his  cotemporaries,  the  name  of  Lydgate  would  have  appeared  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  who  are  highly  cel^ 
brated  in  the  Prologue  as  erthdy  gods  expert  in  poesie :  for  these  three 
writers  were  constantly  joined  in  panegyric,  at  least  for  a  centuiy,  bj 
their  successors,  as  the  distinguished  triumvirate  of  EngUsh  poetiy. 
In  the  same  Prologue,  the  author  says  he  was  commanded  to  write  thii 
poem  by  the  king.  No  poet  cotemporary  with  Caxton  was  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  receive  such  a  command :  and  we  know  that  Lydgate 
compiled  many  of  his  works  by  the  direction,  or  under  the  patronage^ 
of  King  Henry  the  Fifth.  Lydgate  was  bom  in  Suffolk :  and  our 
author,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  lived  in  a  part  of  England  not 
of  a  very  polished  dialect,  apologises  for  the  rudeness  of  his  language^ 
80  that  he  cannot  delycately  endyte.  It  is  much  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  Lydgate ;  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  one  of  his  eaily  pe^ 
formances^. 

Chap,  clxxii.  A  king  of  England  has  two  knights,  named  Gnido 
and  Tirius.  Guido  having  achieved  many  splendid  exploits  for  the 
love  of  a  beautiful  lady,  at  length  married  her.  Three  days  after  hif 
marriage  he  saw  a  vision,  which  summoned  him  to  engage  in  the  holy 
war.  At  parting  she  gave  him  a  ring  ;  saying,  *<  as  often  as  you  look 
on  this  ring,  remember  me."  Soon  after  his  departure  she  had  a  ion* 
After  various  adventures,  in  which  his  friend  Tirius  has  a  share,  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  he  returned  to  England  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrisL 
Coming  to  his  castle,  he  saw  at  the  gate  his  lady  sitting,  and  dbtribn- 
ting  alms  to  a  crowd  of  poor  people  ;  ordering  them  all  to  pray  for  the 
return  of  her  lord  Guido  from  the  holy  land.  She  was  on  that  daj 
accompanied  by  her  son  a  little  boy,  very  beautiful  and  richly  vf^ 
relied ;  and  who,  hearing  his  mother,  as  she  was  distributing  her  ahniy 
perpetually  recommending  Guido  to  their  prayers,  asked,  if  that  wai 
his  father  ?  Among  others,  she  gave  alms  to  her  husband  Guide,  not 
knowing  him  in  the  pilgrim's  disguise.  Guido,  seeing  the  little  boy, 
took  him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him ;  saying,  ^'  O  my  sweet  son,  may 
God  give  you  grace  to  please  him  I"  For  this  boldness  he  was  re* 
proved  by  the  attendants.  But  the  lady,  finding  him  destitute  and  a 
stranger,  assigned  him  a  cottage  in  a  neighbouring  forest.    Soonafie^ 

1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  385.  Note  *".     I  know      heaven  for  redemption  of  mankind."  U^ 
not  if  this  is  the  poem  recited  by  Stowe,       supr.  col.  i. 
and  called  "  The  Courte  of  Sapience  in 
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^'^^ixb  Miog  sick,  he  said  to  his  servant,  ^*  Carry  this  ring  to  your  lady, 
^^i  tell  her,  if  she  desires  ever  to  see  me  again,  to  come  hither  without 
^^lay."    The  servant  conveyed  the  ring ;   but  before  she  arrived,  he 
'^^'te  dead.    She  threw  herself  on  his  body,  and  exclaimed  with  tears, 
*  A^liere  are  ndw  my  alms  which  I  daily  gave  for  my  lord  ?    I  saw  you 
176  those  alms,  but  I  knew  you  not — You  beheld,  embraced,  and 
your  own  son,  but  did  not  discover  yourself  to  him  nor  to  me. 
^^^^"^  have  I  done,  that  I  shall  see  you  no  more  ?"     She  then  interred 
magnificently. 
Hie  reader  perceives  this  is  the  story  of  Guido,  or  Guy,  earl  of 
and  probably  this  is  the  early  outline  of  the  life  and  death 
that  renowned  champion. 
Many  romances  were  at  first  little  more  than  legends  of  devotion, 
^^^>iitaining  the  pilgrimage  of  an  old  warrior.     At  length,  as  chivalry 
more  into  vogue,  and  the  stores  of  invention  were  increased,  the 
ttthful  and  active  part  of  the  pilgrim's  life  was  also  written,  and  a 
>vg  series  of  imaginary  martial  adventures  was  added,  in  which  hb 
ligious  was  eclipsed  by  his  heroic  character,  and  the  penitent  was  lost 
the  knight-errant.     That  which  was  the  principal  subject  of  the 
and  simple  legend,  became  only  the  remote  catastrophe  of  the 
"^^ ^aluminous  romance.     And  hence  by  degrees  it  was  almost  an  esta- 
^^lisbed  rule  of  every  romance,  for  the  knight  to  end  his  days  in  a  her- 
itage. Cervantes  has  ridiculed  this  circumstance  with  great  pleasantry, 
^3iere  Don  Quixote  holds  a  grave  debate  with  Sancho,  whether  he  shall 

saint  or  archbishop. 

So  reciprocal,  or  rather  so  convertible,  was  the  pious  and  the  military 

Ittiacter,  that  even  some  of  the  apostles  had  their  romance.     In  the 

loth  century,  the  chivalrous  and  fabling  spirit  of  the  Spaniards  trans- 

^^Drmed  saint  James  into  a  knight.     They  pretended  that  he  appeared 

^-nd  fought  with  irresistible  fury,  completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  a 

lately  white  hone,  in  most  of  their  engagements  with  the  Moors  ;  and 

.use  by  his  superior  prowess  in  these  bloody  conflicts,  he  was  sup- 

t^^osed  to  have  freed  the  Spaniards  from  paying  the  annual  tribute  of  a 

hundred  christian  virgins  to  their  infidel  enemies,  they  represented  him 

a  professed  and  powerful  champion  of  distressed  damsels.     This 

potheosis  of  chivalry  in  the  person  of  their  own  apostle,  must  have 

afterwards  contributed  to  exaggerate  the  cliaracteristical  romantic 

■iCTobm  of  the  Spaniards,  by  which  it  was  occasioned;  and  to  propa- 

&^  through  succeeding  ages,  a  stronger  veneration  for  that  species  of 

'"Mlitary  enthusiasm,  to  which  they  were  naturally  devoted.  It  is  certain, 

^hit  in  consequence  of  these  illustHous  achievements  in  the  Moorish 

^ari,  Saint  James  was  constituted  patron  of  Spain ;  and  became  the 

founder  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  shrines,  and  of  the  most  opulent 

'^er  of  knighthood,  now  existing  in  Christendom.     The  Legend  of 

^  invincible  apostle  is  inserted  in  the  Mosarabic  liturgy. 

^UAp.  clxxiii.  A  king  goes  to  a  fair,  carr}-'ing  in  his  train,  a  master 
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with  one  of  hb  scholars,  who  expose  six  bundles^  containing  a  system 
of  ethics,  to  sale". 

Among  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  crown  of  England  from  the  Fair 
of  saint  Botolph  at  Baston  in  Lincolnshire,  within  the  Honour  of 
Richmond,  mention  is  made  of  the  royal  pavilion,  or  booth,  vhiek 
stood  in  the  fair,  about  the  year  1280.  This  fair  was  regularly  fre- 
quented by  merchants  from  the  most  capital  trading  towns  of  Non 
mandy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  other  countries.  "  Ibidem  [in  fern] 
sunt  qusedam  domus  quae  dicuntur  Bothte  reqijp^  quae  valeot  per 
annum  xxviii,  I.  xiii,  s.  iiii,  d.  Ibidem  sunt  qusedam  domus  quas  Mer- 
CATORES  DE  Ypre  tenent,  quae  valent  per  annum,  xx,  I.  £t  quaedaoi 
domus  quas  MERCATt>REs  de  Cadomo^  ex  Ostooanio"  tenent,  xi,l. 
£t  qusedam  domus  quas  Merc  a  tores  de  Anaco^  tenent  xiii,  L  Ti,*. 
viii,  d.  £t  quaedam  domus  quas  Mercatores  de  Colonia  tenent, 
XXV,  1.  X,  s."^  The  high  rent  of  these  lodges  is  a  proof  that  they  were 
considerable  edifices  in  point  of  size  and  accommodation. 

Chap,  clxxiv.  The  fable  of  a  serpent  cherished  in  a  man's  bosom'. 

About  the  year  1470,  a  collection  of  Latin  fables,  in  six  books,  di- 
stinguished by  the  name  of  Esop,  was  published  in  Germany.  Tlie 
first  three  books  consist  of  the  sixty  anonymous  elegiac  fables,  printed 
in  Nevelct*s  collection,  under  the  title  of  Anonymi  Fabula  JEiOfkttt 
and  translated,  in  1503,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  with  a  few  variations: 
under  each  b  a  fable  in  prose  on  the  same  subject  from  Romulus,  or 
the  old  prose  Latin  Esop,  which  was  probably  fabricated  in  tlte 
twelfth  century.  The  fourth  book  has  the  remaining  fables  of  Romu- 
lus in  prose  only.  The  fif^h,  containing  one  or  two  fables  only,  which 
were  never  called  Esop*s,  is  taken  from  Alphonsus,  the  Gesta  Koma- 
NORUM,  the  Calila  u  Damnah,  and  other  obscure  sources.  The 
sixth  and  last  book  has  seventeen  fables  ex  transUuione  Rinucih  thit 
is  Rinucius,  who  translated  Planudes's  life  of  Esop,  and  sixty-nine  of 
his  fables,  from  Greek  into  Latin,  in  the  fiflteenth  century.  This  col- 
lection soon  afterwards  was  circulated  in  a  French  version,  which  Ctf- 
ton  translated  into  English. 

In  an  ancient  general  Chronicle,  printed  at  Lubec  in  1475,  and  en- 
titled RuDiMENTUM  NoviTioRUM^,  a  short  life  of  Esop  is  introduced, 
together  with  twenty-nine  of  his  fables.  The  writer  says,  "Esopu* 
adelphus  claruit  tempore  Cyri  regis  Persarum* — Vir  ingeniosus  et  pni- 
dens,  qui  confinxit  fabulas  elegantes.  Quas  Romulus  postmodum  de 
greco  transtulit  in  latin um,  et  filio  suo  Tibertino  direxit*,**  &c   1^ 

'  Compare  Matth.  Paris,   edit.  Watts.  *-  This  fable  is  in  Alphoiisiis's  C/irrfe*' 

p.  927.  40. — And  p.  751.  10.  •   /w  Disciplina. 

*  Caen  in  Normandy.  ^  In  this  work  the  following  qurttiW 

"  Perhaps  Ostend.  discussed,  originally,  I  belieTe,  stirted  by 

^  Perhaps  Le  Pais  d*jtuniSf  between  saint  Austin,  and  perhaps  determiDed  by 

the  provinces  of  Poictou  and  Santone,  ThomM  A^^nlnaSt  An  AngeH  poant  ^^ 

where  is  Rochelle,  a  famous  port  and  mart.  cum  Mulierihus,  et  generare  GigMtfif 
*"  Registr.  Honoris  de  Richmond,  Lond.  *  Fol.  237  a. 

1722.  fol.  Num.  viii.  Append,  p.  39. 
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e  of  this  pauage  about  Esop  is  transcribed  from  Vincent  of  Beau- 

HAP.  clixvii.  The  feast  of  king  Ahasuerus  and  Esther. 
*X  bare  mentioned  a  metrical  romanee  on  this  subjcet''.  And  I  have 
before  observed,  that  Thomas  of  Elmbam,  a  chronicler,  calls  the  coro- 
nation-feast of  king  Ueniy  the  fifth,  a  second  feast  of  Ahasuenis". 
Hence  also  Chaucer's  allui^ion  at  the  marriage  of  .January  and  May, 
while  they  are  at  the  aoiemnity  of  the  wedding-dinner,  which  is  very 
■plendid. 

Queue  Esther  loked  ner  with  soch  an  eye 
■k  On  Assuere,  so  meke  a  loke  hath  she**. 

^^ftoissart,  an  historian,  who  shares  the  merit  with  Pliilip  dc  Conunes 
^pHlescribing  every  thing,  gives  this  idea  of  the  solemnity  of  a  dinner 
on  Christmas-day,  at  which  he  was  present,  in  the  hatl  of  the  castle  of 
Gaston  earl  of  Foiz  at  Ortez  in  Bevem,  under  the  year  1388.  At  the 
upper  or  first  table,  be  says,  sate  four  bishops,  then  the  earl,  three 
viscounts,  and  an  English  knight  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancast^. 
At  another  table,  five  abbots,  and  two  knights  of  Arragon.  At  another, 
many  barons  and  knights  of  Gascony  and  Bigorrc.  At  another,  a  great 
number  of  knights  of  Bevem.  Four  knights  were  the  chief  stewards 
of  the  hall,  and  the  two  bastard  brothers  of  the  earl  served  at  the  high 
table,  "  The  erles  two  sonnes,  sir  Yvan  of  Leschell  was  sewer,  and  sir 
Giycyen  bare  hia  cuppe*.     And  there  were  many  mynstrelles,  as  well 


I  Hitr.  1.  lii.  r.  ii, 
ToL  fl.  p.  373. 
*VoL  ii.  p.  SSB. 

•  March.  T.le,  V.  1390.  Urt. 

*  In  tbeotdnnnance.DrLsy.ofEiQirF, 
*  bMBIirm  UH  ii  iDideofihi  Lady  Eniare's 
•OD  (crving  u  cup-burertoIhcliingofG>- 
licu  :  bf  whicli  m«D>,  thr  king  d»coti-rt 
the  boj  Id  be  hit  wn,  *nd  in  contcquenu 
Sadt  oul  hia  qurni  Emxre,  whoni  he  bsd 
l«ag  teit.  The  pasBge  ilxi  pcdnli  out  Ihe 
4bUc*  of  Ihiji  office.  MSS.  Coti.  Calig.  A. 
9.  f.  1*.     Ein»«  ta)->  10  the  young  prince, 

l-o-BHiroire  thou  (h«lle  itm  yn  hslle 
tn  ■  kiutylle  of  rjehe  palle', 
Byfere  Ihyt  nobulle  kyng: 
Loke.  wni;'.  to  curlivt  ihcu  be. 
ThM  no  mon  fynde  chalange  ID  ihe 
lo  no  niaiierr  ihyoge'. 

n  Ihe  kynge  la  lerved  of  ipyecrye. 
It  thoo  downe  butyl  ye, 
~i  Uks  h7*  bond  yn  ibyn; 

IcaTrkhdolh.  '  mn. 


Take  the  kuppe  of  golde  (one. 

And  serve  hym  of  the  "yne. 
And  »hal  Ihai  he  speketh  la  ihe 
Cum  Bnonc  and  lelle  me, 

On  goddui  bleiiyng  and  myne. 
The  chylde*  "ente  ynto  Ihe  halle 
Among  the  lordei  giele  snd  tmalla 

That  lufimmmc  were  untkur  lyoE*: 
Then  the  lordet,  ihai  were  gicle, 
Wyihe',  and  wtnle  to  beie  niele: 

Menilreliei  bro«}l  yn  the  kown'. 
The  chylde  hem  aened  so  ciirteyaly, 
Alle  hjm  loted  that  hym  ay', 

And  aptke  hym  gret  bonowrei. 
Then  layde  alle  that  loked  hym  upone, 
So  cnrteyi  a  chyld  aawe  Ihey  neier  none, 

In  halle,  By  yn  bowres: 
The  kytige  >»yde  lo  hym  yn  game, 
Sweic  »ne,  wbal  ya  thy  name! 

Lord,  he  layd,  y  hyjih'  Segraionwrea. 
Then  that  nobulle  kyng 
Toke  up  a  gtele  lykynge". 

For  hyi  tone"  hygfalw: 
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of  his  owne  as  of  straungers,  and  echo  of  them  dyde  their  devoyre  in 
their  faculties.     The  same  day  the  erle  of  Foiz  gave  to  haraiddes  and 
mynstrelles,  the  somme  of  fyve  hundred  frankes :  and  gave  to  the  duk^ 
of  Touraynes  mynstrelles,  gownes  of  clothe  of  golde  furred  with  ermyns^ 
valued  at  two  hundred  frankes.     This  dinner  endured  four  houres".** 
Frobsart,  who  was  entertained  in  this  castle  for  twelve  weeks,  thus 
scribes  the  earls  ordinary  mode  of  supping.  ^  In  this  estate  the  erie< 
Foiz  ly  ved.     And  at  mydnyght  whan  he  came  out  of  his  chambre  intc^ 
the  halle  to  supper,  he  had  ever  before  hym  twelve  torches  brenoyng^^ 
borne  by  twelve  varlcttos  [valets]  standyng  before  his  table  all  ra} 
per :  they  gave  a  grete  light,  and  the  hall  ever  full  of  knightes 
squyers;  and  many  other  tables  dressed  to  suppe  who  wolde.    The 
was  none  shulde  speke  to  hym  at  his  table,  but  if  he  were  called, 
meate  was  lightly e  wylde  foulc. — He  had  great  plesure  in  armony  (►^ 
instrumentes,  he  could  do  it  right  well  hy  mselfe :  he  wolde  have  songe^ 
songe  before  hym.    He  wolde  gladlye  se  conseytes  [conceits]  and  fius.— 
tasies  at  his  table.    And  when  he  had  sene  it,  then  he  wolde  send  it  i^^ 
tSe  other  tables. — There  was  sene  in  his  hall,  chambre,  and  oourft^ 
knyghtes  and  squyers  of  honour  goyng  up  and  downe,  and  talkyng 
armes  and  of  amours  p,"  &c.     After  supper,  Froissart  was  admitted 
an  audience  with  this  magnificent  earl ;  and  used  to  read  to  him  abcx^lc 
of  sonnets,  rondeaus,  and  virelays,  written  by  2igentyU  duke  of  LuxenB.— ' 
burgh  4. 

In  this  age  of  curiosity,  distinguished  for  its  love  of  historical  anec:-- 
dotes  and  the  investigation  of  ancient  manners,  it  is  extraordinary  tha-^ 
a  new  translation  should  not  be  made  of  Froissart  from  a  collated  «&» 
corrected  original  of  the  French*.    Froissart  is  commonly  ranked  witl* 


CertySf  withowtcn  leiynge, 

The  teres  out  of  hys  yen  *  gan  wryng, 

In  herte  he  was  fullc  woo : 
Nerercthelese,  he  lette  be, 
And  loked  on  the  chyldc  so  fre^ 

And  mykelle'  he  levede  hym  thool — 
Then  the  lordes  that  were  grete 
Whesshen  ajeyn*,  aftyr  mete. 

And  then  com  spyceryc*. 
The  chyld,  that  was  of  chere  swete, 
On  hys  kne  downe  he  sete^, 

And  served  hym  curteyslye. 
The  kynge  called  the  burgcys  hym  tylle, 
And  sayde,  Syr,  yf  hyt  be  thy  wylle, 

3yf  me  this  lytylle  body  8; 
I  shalle  hym  make  lorde  oftown  and  towre, 
Of  hye  halles,  and  of  bowre, 

I  love  hym  specyally,  &c. 

°  Chron.  vol.  ii.  fol.  xxxvi.  a.     Transl. 
Bern.  1523. 


**  It  appears  that  caudlei  were  borne 
domestics,  and  not  placed  on  the  table. 


a  very  early  period  in  France, 
of  Tours  mentions  a  piece  of  savage 
riment  practised  by  a  feudal  lord  at 
per,  on  one  of  his  vaUtt  de  ckandejU, 
consequence  of  this  custom.   Greg. 
HUt  lib.  V.  c  iii.  foL  34  b.  edit.  15S1 
is  probable  that  our  proverbial  scoff,  T^ 
are  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him,  toA 
rise  from  this  fashion.     See  Ray's 
C.  p.  4.  edit.  1670;  and  Shaksp. 
and  Juliet,  i.  4.' 


I'll  be  a  Candle-holder,  and  look 

'  Ibid.  fol.  XXX.  a.  coL  2. 

'  Ibid.  col.  I. 

*  [This  has  since  been  done  by  C — ^* 
Thomas  Johnes,  and  was  publiihed  at  ^*^ 
Hafod  press,  4  vols.  4to.  1803-5.— H- J 


'  eyen,  eyes.  ^  the  boy  so  beautiful.  *  greatly, 

again.  '  spicery,  spiced  wiue.  '  bowed  his  knee. 


*  then.  *  w99bed 

•  give  me  this  b^. 


ON  THE  GKStA  ROMANOllTM.  LWClll 

'Y)manccs:  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  he  is  the  historian  of  a 

romantic  age,  when  those  manners  which  form  the  fantastic  books  of 

chivalij  were  actually  practised.     As  he  received  his  multifarious  in- 

Wlfgence  from  such  a  variety  of  vouchers,  and  of  different  nations,  and 

almost  always  collected  his  knowledge  of  events  from  report,  rather 

^luo  from  written  or  recorded  evidence,  his  notices  of  persons  and 

pbees  are  frequently  confused  and  unexact.     Many  of  these  petty  in- 

^sorrectnesses  are  not,  however,  to  be  imputed  to  Froissart :  and  it  may 

^<em  surprising,  that  there  are  not  more  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  in  a 

^v^uminous  chronicle,  treating  of  the  affairs  of  England,  and  abound- 

■-iig  in  English  appellations,  composed  by  a  Frenchman,  and  printed  in 

f  noce.    Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  this  author  with  the 

^^0^  records  in  Rymer,  will  find  numerous  instances  of  his  truth  and 

^^tegrity,  in  relating  the  more  public  and  important  transactions  of  his 

^*»i»  times.     Why  he  should  not  have  been  honoured  with  a  modern 

^^'i'tion  at  the  Louvre,  it  is  easy  to  conceive :  the  French  have  a  national 

^'^udice  against  a  writer,  who  has  been  so  much  more  complaisant  to 

■^figiand  than  to  their  own  country  *.     Upon  the  whole,  if  Froissart 

*^ould  be  neglected  by  the  historical  reader  for  his  want  of  precision 

•*id  authenticity,  he  will  at  least  be  valued  by  the  philosopher  for  his 

**Hleing  pictures  of  life,  drawn  without  reserve  or  affectation  from  real 

'^•ture  with  a  faithful  and  free  pencil,  and  by  one  who  had  the  best 

opportunities  of  observation,  who  was  welcome  alike  to  the  feudal 

^^^1e  or  the  royal  palace,  and  who  mingled  in  the  bustle  and  business 

^^  the  world,  at  that  very  curious  period  of  society,  when  manners  are 

-^'y  far  refined,  and  yet  retain  a  considerable  tincture  of  barbarism. 

^t  I  cannot  better  express  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  than  in  the 

^rds  of  Montaigne.   "  J'ayme  les  Ilistoriens  ou  fort  simples  ou  excel- 

^*^''*     Les  simples  qui  n'ont  point  de  quoy  y  mesler  quelque  chose  du 

',  et  qui  n*y  apportent  que  le  soin  et  la  diligence  de  ramasser  tout 

C|ai  vient  k  leur  notice,  et  d*enregistrer  a  la  bonne  foy  toutes  choses 

chois  et  sans  triage,  nous  laissent  le  jugement  entier  pour  la  co- 

^lannce  de  la  verity.    Tel  est  entre  autres  pour  example  le  bon  Frois* 

?^^^,  qui  a  march6  en  son  enterprise  d  une  si  franche  naifuete,  qu'ayant 

.^^  une  faute  il  ne  craint  aucunement  de  la  reconnoistre  et  corriger  en 

^*i<iToit,  ou  il  en  a  est6  adverty :  et  qui  nous  represente  la  diversity 

^•^■^Tne  des  bruits  qui  couroient,  et  les  differeus  rapports  qu'on  luy  fai- 

C'est  la  matidre  de  rilirttoire  nu'i  et  informe ;  chacun  en  pent  faire 

proffit  autant  qu*il  a  d*cntendement  V 

HAP.  clxxviii.  A  king  is  desirous  to  know  how  to  rule  himself  and 


[Ad  edition  of  Froissart  is  included       demised,  which  detracts  greatly  from  the 
^"^      ^^  "Collection  des  Chioniqiies  natio-       value  of  the  edition. — M.] 


"^^^^^  Fraopaises,"  with  notes  and  ilhis-  '  Essais,  lib.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  409.  edit.  1598, 

^*um«hy  J.  A. Buchon,  8?o,  Paris,  1 824 ;       8vo. 
w^t  tioCntanately  the  orthography  is  mo- 
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his  kingdom.  One  of  his  wise  men  presents  an  allegorical  picture  on 
the  wall ;  from  which,  after  much  study,  he  acquires  the  desired  in- 
struction. 

In  the  original  eastern  apologue,  perhaps  this  was  a  piece  of  tapestry. 
From  the  cultivation  of  the  textorial  arts  among  the  orientals,  came 
Darius's  wonderful  cloth  above-mentioned^;  and  the  idea  of  the  robe 
richly  embroidered  and  embossed  with  stories  of  romance  and  other 
imageries,  in  the  unprinted  romance  of  Emare,  which  forms  one  of 
the  finest  descriptions  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen  in  Gotliic  poetiy, 
and  which  I  shall  therefore  not  scruple  to  give  at  large. 

Sone  aftur  yn  a  whyle. 
The  ryche  kynge  of  Cesyle' 

To  the  Emperour  gane  wendeS; 
A  ryche  present  wyth  hym  he  browght, 
A  clothe  that  was  wordylye^  wroght. 

He  wellecomed  hym  as  the  hende*. 
Syr  Tergaunte,  that  nobylle  kny^  byjte. 
He  presented  the  emperour  ryght, 

And  sette  hym  on  hys  kne'^, 
Wyth  that  cloth  rychyly  dyght ; 
Fulle  of  stones  ther  hyt  was  pyght. 

As  thykke  as  hyt  myght  be : 
Off  topaze  and  rubyes, 
And  othur  stones  of  myche  prys, 

That  semely  wer  to  se ; 
Of  crapowtes  and  nakette, 
As  thykke  ar  they  sette. 

For  sothe  as  y  say  the^ 
The  cloth  was  dysplayed  sone : 
The  emperour  lokede  therupone 

And  myght  hyt  not  se" ; 
For  glysteryng  of  the  ryche  ston, 
Redy  syght  had  he  none. 

And  sayde,  how  may  thys  be  ? 
The  emperour  sayde  on  hyghe, 
Sertes**,  thys  ys  a  fayry®. 

Or  ellys  a  vanyte. 
The  kyng  of  Cysyle  answered  than. 
So  ryche  a  jwelleP  ys  ther  non 

In  alle  Crystyante. 

*  Chap.  XX.  '  Sicily.  >  I  tell  thee.  "*  could  notneH. 

«  went  to.  ^  worthily.  ■  certainly. 

I  courteouily,  but,  I  believe  there  is  °  an  illusion,  a  piece  of  enchantmeiit 

a  slight  corruption.  '  Jewel  was  andently   any  picdov 

^  he  presented  it  kneeling.  thing. 


The  flmerayle  dowdier  of  hcthennesi 
Mule  this  cloth,  without^ne  lees'. 

Ad<I  ffrowjte  hyt  alie  with  pride; 
And  purtreyed  hyt  wyth  gret  honour, 
Wyth  ryche  golde  and  aaowr". 

And  atones  on  yike'  a  syde. 
Aod  as  the  story  telles  in  honde. 
The  stones  that  yn  this  cloth  stonde 

Sow!te'  they  vrer  fuile  wyde: 
SeTen  wynter  hyt  was  yn  nialtyn^e, 
Or  hyl  was  bruwght  to  endynge, 

III  hert  ya  not  to  hydc. 
In  that  oa  korncr  made  was 
Ydovne  and  Amadas". 

Wyth  love  that  was  so  trewe ; 
For  tbey  loveden  hem'  wyth  honour, 
Portrayed  they  wer  wyth  trewe-love  fltmr 

Of  stones  bryght  of  hewe. 
Wyth  carbunkulle,  and  aafere', 
Kaaaydonys,  and  onyx  so  clere, 

Sette  in  golde  newe; 
Deamondes  and  rubyes, 
And  uthur  stones  of  myuhylle  prys«, 

And  menatrellys  wyth  her  gle*. 
In  that  othur  corner  was  dyght 
Trtstram  and  Isowde  so  hryjt'. 

That  semely  wer  to  ae  ; 
And  for  they  loved  hem  ryglil. 
As  fuUe  of  stones  ar  they  dyglit. 

As  thykke  as  they  may  be. — 

P  Tht  dtoghnr  orihc  Atnenyle  of  Ihc  the  word  ii 
'  *  /  in  tbe  eulern  Un-  roniiUKM  ' 
vernoi,  oi  prince,  of  ■ 
r,  fram  the  Arabic  Emir,  Lard.  In 
royl  ii  uied  b;  RobrrI  of 
Dence,  by  corruption  the 
||  Aiimnt,  and  in  ■  rrilrlcied  lenu. 
indcrofafleel;  which  Mil- 
ir  the  orifiinaJ,  in  that  >enie 
wnlMrfiiiiili-aLPand.  t.i.!94.  Dufreme 
ibinki.  that  our  nmat  AminI,  i.  e.  Adoii- 
lal,  cwDt  riam  tbe  eruiadei,  where  Ihe  '  eiery. 

'  htuiiaiu  lieard  il  uied  by  the  Sanceni  '  On   am 

irj  cin>M<|uenee  of  it>  general  lignllica-        broidered    I 
■.;t\  fur  ll>e  tide  of  the  leader  of  Iheir       Amadu.     F 
Viisi  and  Ihat  from  the  Medilerrancui       p.  242. 
111.  il  aai  propagated  orer  Europe.  '  loved  ei 

[Il  leetni  more  probable  that  (he  word  *  flgureii 

AmirtU  waa  obtuned  in  the  wan  with  the       or  miiiiral  ii 
Saraeeiu   af  Spain,   which   had  a  mtioh  *  BirTiii 

■rciier  influence  mi  uiiddlc-age  literature       in  king  An! 
1  ibe  eruiada.     The  eailieit  uit  of 


Saracen*  by  Ka.  Theie  deictnU  were 
made  by  ihe  Anbi  of  Spain,  where  [here 
wu  an  Emir  ipecially  chat^ced  with  ihe 
direetiDH  of  (he  aeel.  and  he  wu  called 
£>.ir-a/ffHi,0[emiror(he  water.  Emir- 
See  Heinaud,  InBantmi  da  Sarriaini  n 
Franct,  IS38,  p.  69.— W.J 

'  lying.  *  ature. 

"  HUght. 
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In  the  thrydde^  korner  wyth  gret  honour 
Was  Florys  and  dam  Blawncheflour^ 

As  love  was  hem  betwene, 
For  they  loved  wyth  honour, 
Purtrayed  they  were  with  trewe-love-flour, 

Wyth  stones  bryght  and  shene. — 
In  the  fowrthe  korner  was  oon 
Of  Babylone  the  sowdan  sonne. 

The  amerayles  dow^tyr  hym  by : 
For  hys  sake  the  cloth  was  wrowght. 
She  loved  hym  in  hert  and  thowght. 

As  testymoyeth  thys  storye. 
The  fayr  may  den  here  byfom, 
Was  portrayed  an  unykom, 

Wyth  hys  horn  so  hye ; 
Flowres  and  bryddes  on  ylke  a  syde» 
Wyth  stones  that  wer  sowght  wyde, 

Stuffed  wyth  ymagerye. 
When  the  cloth  to  ende  was  wrowght* 
To  the  Sowdan  sone^  hyt  was  brow^t, 

That  semely  was  of  syjte ; 
My  fadyr  was  a  nobylle  man, 
Of  the  Sowdan  he  hyt  wan 

Wyth  maystrye  and  wyth  my^the*. 

Chaucer  says  in  the  Rom  aunt  of  the  Rose,  that  Richbsss  wore 
a  robe  of  purple,  which 

....  Ful  wele 
With  orfraies  laid  was  everie  dele, 
And  purtraied  in  the  ribaninges 
Of  DuKis  STORIES  and  of  Kinges.^ 

And,  in  the  original, 

Portraictes  y  furent  d'orfroys 
Hystoryes  d*empereurs  et  roys.» 


k  third. 

*  See  what  I  have  said  of  their  ro- 
mance, to].  11.  p.  135.  A  manuscript  copy 
of  it  in  French  metre  was  destroyed  In 
the  fire  which  happened  In  the  Cotton 
Library.  Boccace  has  the  adventures  of 
Florio  and  Biancoflore,  in  his  Philocopo. 
Floris  and  Blancaflor  are  mentioned  as 
illustrious  lovers  by  Matfret  Eymegau  de 
BezerSf  a  bard  of  Languedoc,  in  his  Bre- 
viarid^Amor,  dated  in  the  year  1288.  MSS. 
Reg.  19  C.  1.  fol.  199.  See  Tyrwhltt's 
Chaucer,  vol.  Iv.  p.  169. 

[There  are  preserved  three 'copies  of 
the  English  version  of  the  romance  of 
Floris  and  Blaunchellour,  all  imperfect  at 


the  beginning,  and,  what  ii  very  cnrioai^ 
the  imperfection  ending  in  eadi  at  nciilj 
the  same  line.  The  earliest  copy  is  in  ft 
manuscript  of  the  Public  Library  of  tki 
University  of  Cambridge,  Og.  4,  57. 
Another  is  preserved  in  the  AochinM 
MS.  at  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  moit  ia- 
correctly  printed  by  Hartshome.  A  thlri 
is  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lord  LevciM 
Gower. — W.] 

^  Soldan's  ton.     [It  was  soon  bfoogto 
to  the  Soldan. — Ritboh.] 

*  MSS.  Cott.  (ut  supr.)  Calig.  A.  S> 
fol.  69.  ver.  80.  seq. 

'  Ver.  1076. 

•  Ver.  1068. 
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Chap,  clxxix.  Cesarius,  aaiiit  Basil,  the  Gospel,  Boeiliius,  and  Oviii 
are  <]uoted  to  show  the  detestable  guilt  of  gluttony  and  ebripty- 

Cuarius,  I  suppose,  is  a  Cistercian  motik  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
who,  beside  voluminous  Lives,  Chronicles,  and  Homiliea,  wrote  twelve 
Books  OD  the  Miracles,  Visions,  and  Examples,  of  his  own  age.  But 
there  iH  another  and  au  older  monkish  writer  of  the  same  name.  In  the 
British  Museum,  there  b  a  narrative  taken  from  Cesarius.  in  old  oorth- 
em  English,  of  a  lady  deceived  by  the  fiends,  or  the  devil,  through  the 
pride  of  rich  clothing*'. 

Chap,  clxxx.  Paul,  the  historian  of  the  Longobards,  is  cited,  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  knight  Onulphus. 

Chap,  clixxi.  The  sagacity  of  a  lion. 

This  is  the  lost  chapter  in  the  edition  of  1488. 

Manuscript  copies  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  are  very  numerous' ; 
a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  work.  There  are  two  in  the  British 
Museum:  which,  1  think,  contain,  each  one  hundred  and  two  chapters **• 
But  although  the  printed  copies  have  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
stories  or  chapters,  there  are  many  iu  tlie  manuscripts  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  editions.  The  story  of  the  Casketts,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  in  Shakapeare's  Meiichant  of  VaNitB,  is  in  one  of  the 
mantucripu  of  the  Museum'.  This  story,  however,  U  in  an  old  Eh' 
gtish  translation  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  without  date ;  from 
which,  or  more  probably  from  another  edition  printed  in  1577,  and 
entitled  A  Record  op  Ancient  Hvstokves  in  Latin  Gesta  Roma- 
HORUM,  corrected  and  bettered,  Shakspeare  borrowed  it.  The  story  of 
the  Bond  in  the  same  play,  which  Shakspeare  perhaps  took  from  a 
tnnslalion  of  the  Phcorone  of  Ser  Florentino  Giovanni'",  makes  the 
forty-eighth  chapter  of  the  last-mtintiooed  manuscript".  Giovanni 
flourished  about  the  year  1378°.  The  tale  of  Gower's  Florent', 
which  resembles  Chaucer's  Wifk  of  Bath,  occurs  in  some  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  this  work.     The  same  may  be  said  of  a  tale  by  Occleve, 

*  USS.  Hail.  1022.  4.  (he  (otmtt  luo  >  deceptlan  which  oa*- 
>  Scr  *dL  ii.  p.  S3S.                                        siani  the  cDnierilctn  of  the  UU«.  Hi.t 

*  USS.  Harl.aiTO.     And  filSS.  Specul.  rol.  181  a.  edit,  ul  lupr.     Jeoa, 
■  VU.  Chap.  idl.  TdL  TB  b.  MSS.  K>[1.        yet  under  heavy  reilrlcliaiu.  were  origin- 

I3T0.    In  the  OericalU  DUciptina  of  AU  ntly  lulernted  in  tht  Chriidsn  kinKduin* 

plioniiu,  there  ii  ■  nBrrmtive  of  ■  king  of  the  dack  agei,  Tor  the  piupoie  of  bor- 

irbo  krpi  ■  pabulatos,  or  Uory-ullei,  rowing  money.  Kith  whidi  (hey  lupplicd 

to  lull  him  to  ileep  every  nlghL       The  the  eiigcnciet  of  the  ilale,  and  of  met- 

king  on  unne  ucFuion  being  teiied  with  chants,  or  otiien,  un  the  mul  lucratire 


h*l  otherwiie  he  cou 

oa  begin 

.n  the  mid*i  fiUU  a> 

mk  I  faav 

Kenthi. 

cilptofth 

Ottia  Rm 

in.  W.   Nuv.  5.     In  Vincent   of 

ii  ■  iliiry  of  a  hinid  be- 

B  Mwl  a  iv*  i  in  wlikb 
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never  printed ;  concerning  the  chaste  consort  of  the  emperor  Gerelanft, 
who  is  abused  by  his  steward,  in  his  absence.  This  is  the  fint  stanza. 
A  larger  specimen  shall  appear  in  its  place. 

In  Roman  Actis  writen  is  thus, 
Somtime  an  emperour  in  the  citee 
Of  Rome  rcgned,  clcpt  Gerelaus, 
Wich  his  noble  astate  and  his  d ignite 
Governed  wisely,  and  weddid  had  he 
The  douztir  of  the  kyng  of  Vngrye, 
A  faire  lady  to  every  mannes  ye. 

At  the  end  is  the  Mora  lis  ation  in  prose.^ 

I  could  point  out  other  stories,  beside  those  I  have  mentioned,  for 
which  Gower,  Lydgate,  Occleve,  and  the  author  of  the  Decameron, 
and  of  the  Cento  Novelle  Antichb,  have  been  indebted  to  this 
admired  repository'.  Chaucer,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  has  taken 
one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  from  this  collection ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  couplet, 

And  RoMAiN  gestis  makin  remembrance 
Of  many  a  veray-trewe  wife  also'. 

The  plot  also  of  the  knight  against  Constance,  who  having  killed 
Hermegild,  puts  the  bloody  knife  into  the  hand  of  Constance  while 
asleep,  and  her  adventure  with  the  steward,  in  the  Man  of  Lawes 
Tale^  are  also  taken  from  that  manuscript  chapter  of  tliis  work,  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  to  have  been  versified  by  Occleve.  The  former 
of  these  incidents  is  thus  treated  by  Occleve : — 

She  with  this  zongc  childe  in  the  chambre  lay 
Every  nizt  where  lay  the  earle  and  the  countesseS 
Bitwecn  whose  bcddis  brente  a  lampe  alway. 


«  MSS.  Seld.  Sup.  53.  Bibi.  Bodl.  De 
quadam  bona  et  nobili  Imperairice.  It  is 
introduced  with  "  A  Tale  the  which  I  in 
the  Roman  dedii,^*  &c.  Viz.  MSS.  Laud, 
ibid.  K.  78.  See  also  MSS.  Digb.  185. 
where,  in  the  first  line  of  the  iH>em,  we  have, 
"  In  the  Roman  jestys  written  is  this.'* 
It  is  in  other  manuscripts  of  Occleve.  This 
story  is  in  the  Gesta  RomanorHm,  MSS. 
Harl.  2270.  chap.  101.  foL  80  a.  where 
Oerelaua  is  Menelaiis. 

'  Bonifacio  Vannozzi,  in  Delle  Lettere 
Miicellanee  alle  Academia  Veneta,  says, 
that  Boccace  borrowed  [Nov.  i.  D.  iii.] 
the  Novel  of  Mate  to  da  Lamporecchio, 
with  many  other  parts  of  the  Decameron, 
from  an  older  Collection  of  Novels.  "In 
uno  lihru  dc  Novelle,  et  di  Parlaie  Gen- 
tile, Antt'riore  al  Boccacio,**  Src.  In  Vc- 
neiia,  1606.  4to.  p.  580.  seq.     I  believe, 


however,  that  many  of  the  tales  are  f^ 
Boccace*s  own  invention,  He  telJs  m 
himself,  in  the  Genealogia  Dewum,  (^i 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  was  fwid  of 
making  fictiunculje.  Lib.  xt.  capu  l 
p.  579.  edit.  Basil.  1532.  foU 

*  Marchant'i  Tale,  ver.   10158.  edit.   ^ 
Tyrw.     This  may  sUII  be  doubted,  u 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  B»- 
man  Getts  were  the  Roman  history  is 
general. 

'  Here  we  see  the  ancient  practice,eveD 
in  great  families,  of  one  and  the  tu^e 
bedchamber  serving  for  many  P*"^ 
Much  of  the  humour  in  Chaucer*«  Trom- 
]>ington  Miller  arises  from  this  drcuo' 
stance.  See  the  Romance  of  Syr  Trj- 
aniore.  And  Gower,  Coi\f.  J^  &  ^ 
39  a. 
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And  be  espied,  by  the  lampee  lizt, 

The  bedde  where  that  lay  this  emprice 

With  erlis  douitur',  and  as  bty\'e  rizt, 

This  fcendly  man  his  purpose  and  malice 

Thooite"  for  to  fulfille  and  accomplice; 

And  so  he  dide,  a  longe  kaife  out  he  droiize". 

And  ther  with  alle  the  maiden  childe  he  alouze'. 

Hir  throte  with  the  knyfe  on  two  he  kutte 

And  as  this  empriee  lay  sleeping ; 

Into  her  bonde  this  bloody  knyfe  he  putte. 

For  men  shoulde  have  noon  olhir  deemyng' 

But  she  had  gilty  ben  of  this  niurdring: 

And  whonne  that  he  had  wrouztc  this  eursidnesse. 

Anoone  oute  of  the  chambre  he  gan  hem  dresse*. 

The  countess  after  hir  slepe  awakid 

And  to  the  emperesse  bedde  gan  caste  hir  look 

And  sy*  the  bloody  knyfe  in  hir  hande  nakid. 

And,  for  the  fcare  she  trcmblid  and  quook. — 

KWKkens  the  earl,  who  awakena  the  empress. 
And  hir  awook,  and  thus  to  hir  be  cried, 
"  Woman,  what  is  that,  that  in  thin  hand  I  see  ? 
What  baat  thou  doon,  woman,  for  him  that  diede. 
What  wickid  spirit  hath  travaylid  the?" 
And  as  sone  as  that  adawed  was  she, 
The  knyfe  fel  oute  of  hir  hand  in  the  bedde, 
And  she  bihilde  the  cloothis  el  forbledde. 
And  the  childe  dead,  "  Alias,  she  cried,  alias. 
How  may  this  be,  god  woot  alle  I  note  howe. 
I  am  not  privy  to  hirhevy  caas. 
The  gilte  is  not  niyne,  I  the  childe  not  slowe''." 
To  which  spake  the  conntesse,  "  What  saist  thou? 
Excuse  the  not,  thou  maist  not  saie  nay, 
The  knyfe  all  bloody  in  thin  hand  1  say'."' 

Ina  story,  but  with  some  variation  of  circumstances,  is  told  in  thfl 
ronicAL  MiHHocii  of  Vincent  of  BeauTals'. 
H  I  hasten  to  point  out  the  writer  of  the  Gesta  Romanoeum. 
has  liillterlo  remained  unknown  to  the  moat  diligent  intjuirers  in 


trf*  lUunhler. 


ought. 


E.  MS.  Srid.  lup.  is.  Qii. 
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Gothic  literature.  He  is  Petnis  Berchorius,  or  Pierre  Berchenr,  t 
native  of  Poitou,  and  who  died  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  conTent  of 
Saint  Eloi  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1362. 

For  the  knowledge  of  this  very  curious  circumstance,  I  am  obliged 
to  Salomon  Glassius,  a  celebrated  theologist  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  his 
Philologia  Sacra  ^  written  about  the  year  1623'.  In  his  chapter 
D£  Allegoriis  fabularum,  he  censures  those  writers  who  affect  to 
interpret  allegorically,  not  only  texts  of  scripture,  but  also  poetical 
fables  and  profane  histories,  which  they  arbitrarily  apply  to  the  expli- 
cation or  confirmation  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  He  adds,  ^  Hoc 
in  studio  excelluit  quidam  Petrus  Berchorius^  Pictaviensis,  ordinis 
divi  Benedicti;  qaiy  petniliari  libro,  Gesta  Romanorum,  necnonLe- 
gendas  Patrum,  aliasque  aniles  fabulas,  allegorice  ac  mystice  exposuitV 
That  is,  <^  In  this  art  excelled  one  Peter  Berchorius,  a  BenedictiDc; 
who,  in  a  certain  peculiar  book  has  expounded,  mystically  and  allego- 
rically, the  Roman  Gests,  legends  of  saints,  and  other  idle  tales'." 
He  til  en  quotes  for  an  example,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  seventieth 
chapter  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  containing  the  story  of  Saint 
Bernard  and  the  Dice-player,  together  with  its  moralisation. 

Berchorius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  his  country,  ind 
a  voluminous  writer.  His  three  grand  printed  works  are,  I.  Reducto- 
RiUM  Morale  super  totam  Bibliam,  in  twenty-four  books.  II.  Rbper- 
TORiuM  [or  Reductorium]  Morale,  in  fourteen  books'^.  III.  Die- 
TiONARiUM  Morale.  Whoever  shall  have  the  patience  or  the  ca- 
riosity to  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  this  immense  treasure  of  multi- 
farious erudition,  will  soon  see  this  assertion  of  Glassius  abundantly 
verified ;  and  will  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  from  a  general  co- 
incidence of  plan,  manner,  method,  and  execution,  that  the  author  of 
these  volumes,  and  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  must  be  one  and  the 
same.     The  Reductorium  super  Bibliam'  contains  all  the  storiei 


'  Phihlogia  Sacra f  qua  totius  sacro- 
lanctac  vcteris  et  nuvi  tcstamcnti  scripturae 
turn  stylus  et  literatura,  turn  sensus  et 
genuiim  intcrpretationis  ratio  cxpcnditur. 
Libri  quinquci  &c.  edit.  tert.  Francof.  et 
Hanib.  1053. 

[This  opinion  has  been  controverted 
by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare,  vol.  ii.  The  most  forcible  argu- 
ment there  adduced  is  founded  upon  a 
very  just  inference,  that  the  original  author 
was  a  German.  See  below,  p.  cciii. 
Note  V — Price.] 

■  From  the  date  of  the  Dedication.  For 
his  other  works,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous,  sec  the  Diariiim  Biographicum  of 
H.  Witie,  sub  ann.  1665.  Gedaui,  1688, 
4  to. 

»  Lib.  ii.  Part.  1.  Tractat.  ii.  Sect.  iii. 
Artie,  viii.  pAg.  312. 


*  Salmeron,  a  profound  schooUdivinei 
who  flourished  about  1560,  cemoret  tlie 
unwarrantable  liberty  of  the  Gttt^  ^ 
manoruM,  in  accommodating  histories  awl 
fables  to  Christ  and  the  church.  Ctmm. 
in  Evangel.  Hist.  i.  p.  356.  ProL  xii' 
Can.  xxi. — Colon.  Agrippin.  1602  foL 

^  I  use  a  folio  edition  of  all  these  three 
works,  in  three  volumes,  printed  at  Venict 
in  1583.  These  pieces  were  all  printed 
very  early. 

*  This  was  first  printed,  AfigenW"^ 
1473.  fol.  There  was  a  very  curioiu  book 
in  lord  Oxford's  library,  I  am  not  n>* 
whether  the  same,  entitled  MoraHxa^^'^ 
Biblio',  \j\niK  1474.  fol.  with  tbU  co* 
lophon  in  the  laiit  puge: — Infinita  dti  di- 
mentia.  Finitut  est  liber  MoralixttioDoa 
Bibliarum  in  ejusdem  laudrm  et  ghrit^ 
eompilatus,    Ac  per  indusirium  Joanneoi 
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ttidbcidenta  in  the  Bible,  reduced  into  allegories'^.  The  Reperto- 
^Wm  Morale  is  a  dictionary  of  things,  persons,  and  places ;  all  which 
^  supposed  to  be  mystical,  and  which  are  therefore  explained  in  their 

''^ortil  or  practical  sense.     The  Dictionarium  Morale  is  in  two 

P^Hs,  and  seems  principally  designed  ^  be  a  moral  repertory  for  stu- 
dents in  theology. 

The  moralisation,  or  moral  explanation,  which  is  added  to  every 
^tide,  is  commonly  prefaced,  as  in  the  Gesta,  with  the  introductory 
^dress  of  Carissimi.  In  the  colophon,  the  Gesta  is  called  JSx  gesHs 
J^Ofmanorum  Recollectorium  :  a  word  much  of  a  piece  with  his 
otHer  titles  of  Repertorium  and  Reductorium.  Four  of  the  stories 
occurring  in  the  Gesta,  The  Discovery  of  the  gigantic  body  of  Pattcu^y 
77k€  subterraneous  goiden  palace^,  77ie  adventures  of  the  English  knight 
^s»  the  bishcprick  of  Ely  ^9  and  7^he  miraculous  horn%  are  related  in  the 
fourteenth  book  of  the  Repertorium  Morale.  For  the  two  last  of 
tli^se  he  quotes  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  as  in  his  Gesta'.  As  a  further 
pvx)of  of  his  allegorising  genius  I  must  add,  that  he  moralised  all  the 
stories  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  in  a  work  entitled,  Commentarius 
^«  oralis,  sive  Allegoric  tit  Libros  quindecim  Ovidii  Metamor- 
T^A^ueon^y  and  now  remaining  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the 
"Monastery  of  Saint  Germains^  He  seems  to  have  been  strongly  im- 
Pv^CMed  with  whatever  related  to  the  Roman  affairs,  and  to  have 
toQught  their 'history  more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  people, 
^^bis  appears  from  the  following  passage,  which  I  translate  from  the 
^-■^cle  Roma,  in  hb  Diction  a  rium  Morale,  and  which  will  also 
*^^>ntribute  to  throw  some  other  lights  on  this  subject.  "  How  many 
^^^Tnarkable  facts  might  be  here  collected  concerning  the  virtues  and 
"^^ces  of  the  Romans,  did  my  design  permit  me  to  drop  Moralities,  and 

^  enter  upon  an  historical  detail !      For  that  most  excellent  histo- 
Livy,  unequalled  for  the  dignity,  brevity,  and  difficulty  of  his 

^^le,  (whose  eloquence  is  so  highly  extolled  by  Saint  Jerome,  and 


iner  de  Reutlingen  Artin  imprcssonae 

Mtiitram  non penna  sed scagneiscfiarac- 

^^*«#  in    oppido   Uloicnsi    art\ficialiter 

"^^giaius.      Anno    incantationis    Domini 

^^*fr»/j»o  quadringentessimo  septuagessimo 

^^^/o  Aprilis  nono.     This   book   i«  not 

^*^<»>tionecl  by  Maittaire. 

^1^      To  this  worlc  Alanus   de  Lynne,  a 

*.  *1Helltc  of  Lynne  in  Norfolk,  wrote  an 

i^ffc*  or  Tabula,  about  the  year  1240.    It 

JJ  MSS.  Reg.  3  D.  3.  1.  in  Brit.  Mus. 
,^  .    Cap,  xlix.  f.  643.     He   quotes  Chro^ 
B-^f^t  and  Miys,  that  this  happened  in  the 
p^J*^  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Second. 
^-^^  Gfit.  Rom,  c.  clviii.] 
ff^      Cap.  XixiX.  f.  6H9.  col.  1. 2.   He  quotes 
liaf  *^"  "^T  [Qest,  Rom.  c.  cvii.]  Wil- 
^^^^  of  Malmesbury,  but  tells  it  in  the 
*^^s  of  Beauvais,  ut  supr. 


P  Fol.  610.  col.  2.  [Gest.  Rom.  c  civ.] 
Here  also  his  author  is  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury ;  from  whom,  I  think  in  the  same 
chapter,  he  quotes  part  of  king  Arthur's 
Romance.  Sec  Otia  Imperial.  Dec.  ii. 
c.  12. 

*•  Fol.  610.  ut  supr.  {Gest.  Rom.  c.lxi.] 

'  A  MORALISATION  is  joined  to  these 
8torieS|  with  the  introduction  of  Caris' 
simi. 

■  See  what  he  says  of  the  Fabula  Poe- 
taritm,  Rcpertor.  Moral,  lib.  ziv.  cap.  i. 
f.  601.  col.  2.  ad  calc. 

'  Oudin.  Comment.  Scriptor,  Eccle*.  iii. 
p.  1064.  Lips.  1723.  fol.  I  doubt  whether 
this  work  was  not  translated  into  French 
by  Guillaume  Nangin,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Sec  Mem.  Lit, 
XX.  751.  4to. 
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whom  I,  however  unworthy,  have  translated  from  Latin  into  Fienefa 
with  great  labour^,  at  the  request  of  John  the  most  famous  iung  of 
France,)  records  so  many  wonderful  things  of  the  prudence,  f<^ 
tude,  fidelity,  and  friendship,  of  the  Roman  people ;  as  also  of  thdr 
quarrels,  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  other  vices,  which  are  indeed  allied 
to  virtues,  and  are  such,  to  say  the  truth,  as  I  never  remember  to  hafe 
heard  of  in  any  nation  besides.     But  because  I  do  not  mean  to  treat  of 
historical  affairs  in  the  present  work,  the  matter  of  which  is  entirelj 
moral,  I  refer  the  historical  reader  to  Livy  himself,  to  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  Justin,  Florus,  and  Orosius,  who  have  all  written  histories  of 
Rome ;  as  also  to  Innocent,  who  in  his  book  on  the  Miseries  qfhuma» 
nature^y  speaks  largely  of  the  vices  of  the  Romans^."     In  the  mean 
time  we  must  remember,  that  at  this  particular  period  the  Roman 
history  had  become  tlie  grand  object  of  the  public  taste  in  France. 
The  king  himself,  as  we  have  just  seen,  recommended  a  translation  of 
Livy.     French  translations  also  of  Sallust,  Cesar,  and  Lucan,  were 
now  circulated.     A  Latin  historical  compilation  called  Romulbok  wai 
now  just  published  by  a  gentleman  of  France,  which  was  soon  afte^ 
wards  translated  into  French.    A  collection  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum 
was  therefore  a  popular  subject,  at  least  it  produced  a  popular  title,  and 
was  dictated  by  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

I  have  here  mentioned  all  Berchorius*s  works,  except  his  Comment 
on  a  Prosody  called  Doctrinale  metrictim,  which  was  used  as  a  school- 
book  in  France,  till  Despauterius's  manual  on  that  subject  appeared^ 
Some  biographers  mention  his  Tropologia,  his  CosMOGRAPHiA,and 
his  Breviarium.  But  the  Tropologia^  is  nothing  more  than  bis 
Reductorium  on  the  Bible ;  and  probably  the  Breviarium  is  the 
same*.  The  Co^mograpuia  seems  to  be  the  fourteenth  book  of  his 
Repertorium  Morale  ;  which  treats  of  the  wonders  of  various 
countries ;  and  is  chiefly  taken  from  Soliuus  and  Gervase  of  Tilbury** 
He  is  said  by  the  biographers  to  have  written  other  smaller  pieces 
which  they  have  not  named  or  described.  Among  these  perhaps  is 
comprehended  the  Gesta  ;  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  thus 
undistinguished,  either  as  having  been  neglected  or  proscribed  by 
graver  writers,  or  rather  as  having  been  probably  disclaimed  by  its 
author,  who  saw  it  at  length  in  the  light  of  a  juvenile  perfonnancey 


^  I  have  mentioned  this  work  below, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a 
copy  of  this  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  is  entitled,  *'  Titus  Livitu  Des 
Fais  des  Romains  translate  par  Pierre 
Bertheure."  MSS.  Reg.  15  D.  vi. 

"  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  about  the 
year  1200,  wrote  three  Books  De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi,  sive  De  Miseria  Humana 
CondUionis,  printed  Colon.  1496. 

*  Diction,  Moral.  P.  iii.  vol.  ii.  f.  274. 
col.  2.  edit.  1583. — See  infra,  vol.  ii.  p. 
315. 


'  Oudin,  ubi  supr. 

'  I  have  seen  a  very  old  black-IetK' 
edition  with  the  title,  "  Tropologisnna 
mysticarumque  enarrationum,'*  &c  with- 
out dale. 

■  But  see  Bibl.  Sangerm.  Cod.  MS.  687. 
and  G.  Serpilii  Vit.  Scnptor.  BiMie,  wo. 
vii.  par.  2.  pag.  44.  Also  Touena.Ap' 
parat.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  241.  Colon.  1608. 

*  This  is  in  some  measure  hinted  bj 
Oudin,  ubi  supr.  "  Egretsus  aotan  • 
Pro/anis  et  grammatids  BerchorinSf  tfH- 
mum  Solidioribut  applicuiti"  Arc. 
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lundicig  in  fantastic  and  unedifying  narrations,  which  he  judged  un- 
«uil«ble  to  his  character,  studies,  and  station''.  Basilius  Johannes 
HcroMiu,  however,  mentions  Berchorius  as  the  authorof  acHitoNicoN, 
a  word  nhich  may  imply,  though  not  with  exact  propriety,  his  Gesta 
RoMANoHUM.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  dedicatory  of  his  edition  of  the 
Cbronicirs  of  Marianus  Scotiis,  and  Martinua  Polonua,  addressed  to 
our  queen  Elizabeth ;  in  which  lie  promises  to  pnbliafa  many  Latjn 
ciiROKK'A,  that  is,  those  of  Godfrey  ofVitcrbo,  Hugo  FloriacensiB, 
Connde  Engelhus,  Hermannus  Edituus,  Lanfranc,  Ivo,  Robert  of 
Saint  Victor,  Peter  Behchohius,  and  of  many  others,  qui  de  Te.M- 
roniBus  teripierunl,  who  have  written  of  times'.  Paulus  Langius, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1400.  in  his  enumerativn  of  Beichorius's 
writings,  says  nothing  of  this  compilation ''. 

Had  other  authentic  evidences  been  wanting,  we  are  sure  of  the  age 
iu  which  BcrchoriiiB  flourished,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
employed  to  translate  Livy  by  John  king  of  France,  who  acceded  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  1350,  and  died  in  the  year  1364^  That  Berchoriiu 
died,  and  probably  an  old  man,  in  the  year  1362,  we  learn  from  his 
epitaph  in  the  monastery  of  saint  Eloy  at  Paris,  which  is  recited  by 
SweertiuH,  and  on  other  accounts  deserves  a  place  here. 

HlC  JACET  VEVERABILIS   MAGS^  PRO- 
FVNDIEQVE  SClENTia;, 

Admirabilis  et  scbtilis  eloquentia, 

F.  Petrus  Behcoth* 

Prior  hujls  Priobatls. 

Qui  PUIT  oniiTNDus  de  villa  S.  Petbi 

De  iTISEREf 

Im  Efiscopatu  Maillizan'Censi'  is 

PiCTAVIA, 

Qui  tempore  suo  fecit  opera  sua 

SoLEMNiA,  scilicet 

DfCTIOSJARIUM,  Reductobium, 

BREviAToniUM,  Descriptionem 

MuNDi'',  Tbanslationem  cujusdam 

LiBRi  vetustissimi'  de  Latino  in 

Gall  I  CUM,  ad  prxceptuu  excbl- 

LBNTISS. 

Joahkis  Regis  Francorum. 

Qf  1  OBUT  ANNO  UXCC.LXll.* 
^Omeriildi,  redtiBg  Ilia  worki,  thai       fol.      Compuc   Ihe  ChroD,    of  Philippui 


i  ullliigi!  otta 
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Berchorius  was  constituted  grammatical  preceptor  to  the  novica  of 
the  Benedictine  Congregation,  or  monastery,  at  Clugni,  in  the  year 
1340*;  at  which  time  he  drew  up  his  Notes  on  the  Prosody,  and  bii 
Commentary  on  Ovid,  for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  About  the  same 
time,  and  with  a  view  of  rendering  their  exercises  in  Latinity  man 
agreeable  and  easy  by  an  entertaining  Latin  story-book,  yet  resolaUe 
into  lessons  of  religion,  he  probably  compiled  the  Gesta  ;  perpetuallj 
addressing  the  application  of  every  tale  to  his  young  audience,  by  the 
paternal  and  affectionate  appellation  of  Carissimi"*.  There  vas 
therefore  time  enough  for  the  Gesta  to  become  a  fashionable  book  of 
tales,  before  Boccace  published  his  Decameron.  The  action  of  tke 
Decameron  being  supposed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the  great  pestilence, 
we  may  safely  conjecture,  that  Boccace  did  not  begin  his  work  till 
after  that  period.  An  exact  and  ingenious  critic- has  proved,  that  it 
was  not  finished  till  the  year  1358*^. 

I  have  just  observed  that  Berchorius  probably  compiled  this  work 
for  the  use  of  his  grammatical  pupils.  Were  there  not  many  good 
reasons  for  that  supposition,  I  should  be  induced  to  think,  that  it  might 
have  been. intended  as  a  book  of  stories  for  the  purpose  of  preacheiii 
I  have  already  given  instances,  that  it  was  anciently  fashionable  for 
preachers  to  enforce  the  several  moral  duties  by  applying  fables,  or 
exemplary  narratives :  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  address  of  Carissimi  might  be  brought  in  favour  of  this  hypo- 
thesis. But  I  will  here  suggest  an  additional  reason.  Soon  after  the 
age  of  Berchorius,  a  similar  collection  of  stories,  of  the  same  cast,  was 
compiled,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  form,  professedly  designed 
for  sermon-writers,  and  by  one  who  was  himself  an  eminent  preacher; 
for,  rather  before  the  year  1480,  a  Latin  volume  was  printed  in  Ger- 
many, written  by  John  Herolt  a  Dominican  friar  of  Basil,  better  known 
by  the  adopted  and  humble  appellation  of  Discipulus,  and  who  floa- 
rished  about  the  year  1418.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The  firatM 
intitlcd  '^  Incipiunt  Sermones  pemotabiles  Discipuli  de  Sanctis  per 
anni  circulum."  That  is,  A  set  of  sermons  on  the  saints  of  the  whole 
year.  The  second  part,  and  with  which  I  am  now  chiefly  concerned, 
is  a  Promptuary,  or  ample  repositor}^  of  examples  for  composing  ser. 

Colon.  1645.  p.  158.     It  must  not  be  dis-  these  are  not  be  found  in  any  of  thecii- 

lembled,  that  in  the  Moralisation  of  tions;  and  there  is  no  answering  for  i^ 

the   hundred  and  forty- fitlh   chapter,  a  licentious    innovations    of    tranicribcn* 

proverb  is  explained,  vulgariter,  in  the  Cant.  T.  vol.  iv.  331. 
German  language.    Fol.  69  a.  col.  2.  and  [Mr.  Tyrwhitt  referred  to  a  copy  of  tbt 

in  the  hundred  and  forty-third  chapter,  a  English  Gesta,  a  distinct  work  from  tbit 

hunter  has  eight  dogs  who  have  Gerroun  which  has  been  the  subjectof  this  Diuttttr 

names.    Fol.  67  a.  col.  1.  seq.     I  suspect,  tion.     Of  this  production  Mr.  Donee  b*> 

nor  is  it  improbable,  that  those  German  given  an  elaborate  account  in  his  Il^V' 

words   were    introduced    by   a   German  trutions  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p-  335." 

editor  or  printer.     Mr.  Tyrwhitt    sup-  Price.] 
poses  that  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  '  Oudin,  ubi  supr.  p.  1063. 

one  of  our  countrymen  to  have  been  the  "*  This,  by  habit,  and  otherwise  v^k 

compiler,  because  three  couplets  of  £n-  no  impropriety,  he  seems  to  have  rettia- 

glish  verses  and    some   English    names  ed  in  his  later  and  larger  works* 
appear  in  many  of  the  manuscripts.    But  "  See  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  iv.  115.  sff[- 


^^H  UN    tut,  CiKsTA    ROMANOItUM.  CCV 

Wtoat :  And  in  tlie  Prulogue  i»  thia  part  tlie  author  says,  tliat  ealnt 
Dominic  ulways  abundabai  exempUs  in  bis  discourses,  and  thut  be  con- 
ilantly  practised  this  popular  mode  of  edification.  This  part  contains 
a  variety  of  little  histories.  Among  others,  are  the  following.  Chau- 
cer's Friar's  tale.  Aristotle  falling  in  love  with  a  queen,  who  compels 
him  to  permit  her  to  ride  upon  his  back".  The  boy  who  was  kept  in 
a  dark  cave  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  who  being  carried 
abroad,  and  presented  with  ntaiiy  striking  objects,  preferred  a  womaa 
to  all  he  had  seen  p.  A  boy  educated  in  a  desert  is  brought  into  a 
city,  where  he  sees  a  woman,  whom  he  is  taught  to  call  a  fine  birdi 
under  the  name  of  a  goose  ;  and  on  his  return  into  the  desert,  desires 
his  spiritual  father  to  kill  him  a  goose  for  his  dinneri.  These  two  last 
stories  Boccace  ha;s  worked  into  one.  The  old  woman  and  her  little 
dog'.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  Gesta  Romanohum'.  The 
son  who  will  not  shoot  at  liis  father's  dead  body'.  I  give  these  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  collection.  The  third  part  contains  stories  for  sennon- 
writers,  consisdng  only  of  select  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Marj-.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  tale  of  the  chaste  Roman  empress,  occurring  in  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  of  the  Gesta,  and  versified  by  Occleve ;  yet  with 
some  variation'.  This  third  part  is  closed  with  these  words,  which  also 
K||Bd  the  volume :  "  Explicit  tabula  E^iemploniin  in  tractatulo  de  Gx> 
^B^is  gloriose  Virginia  Marie  contentorum."  ]  quote  from  tlie  first 
^niStion,  which  is  a  clumsy  folio  in  a  rude  Gothic  letter,  in  two  volumes; 
and  without  pagings,  signatures,  or  initials.  The  place  and  year  are 
also  wanting;  hut  it  was  certainly  printed  before  1480°,  and  probably 
at  NurembuTg.  The  same  author  also  wrote  a  set  of  sermons  called 
Sermonai  de  tempore'".  In  these  I  find"  Alphonaus's  story,  which  in 
the  Gesta  Romanorum  is  the  tale  of  the  two  knights  of  Egypt  and 
Baldach':  and,  in  Boccace's  Decameron,  the  history  of  Tito  and 
Gksippo:  Parnell's  Hermit':  and  the  apologue  of  the  king's  brotlier 
*ho  had  heard  the  trumpet  of  Death'  :  both  which  last  are  abo  in  the 
Gkbta  \  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  taate,  and  so  capricious  the 
modes  of  composition,  that  a  Latin  homily-book  of  a  German  monk  in 


gnu  qna  tquiUTit  ArijtoUlem."  He  cite* 
Juabas  du  VitriKo.  [See  lupr.  p.  clii.] 
'  EiRDpl.  idt.  tub  Liter*  L. 
■      ^  tbU.    EiempL  uili.    [Sec  lupr.  p. 
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dition  I  h>ve 
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Ih*  «ddiii«i  of  the  Stnn<ma 

SafKlii, 

andihePrnipfu 

oriumMitmpU 

iron  ibOTC- 

Argentin.  1499.  Tol.  But  Ihcre  ii  «a 
earl[eT  edilion.  At  the  cloie  of  the  lul 
Sermon,  he  [elli  ui  vhy  he  chose  lo  be 
ttyled  Ditdpuliut — becaute,  "  non  aub- 
tilJH  pel  moduni  Uagiitri,  (ed  limplida 
per  DiDduin  Dufiimli,  mnicripai  el  CoL 
tegi."  I  hsTe  leea  ■!»  orly  ioipret- 
lioni  of  hii  Setmmri  QmiulragcilmaUi, 
and  of  oiber  piece*  of  Ihe  ume  tart.  All 
hit  wocki  were  publiahed  (ogelher  in  three 
tDlumei,  MogunL  1613.  Ato.  The  Bi- 
ampin  eppeued  •epanlel)',  Daicnlr. 
USl.  Colon.  UBS.  AfKCntont.  1489. 
I4I>0.  Kigen.  ISO.  U19.  M. 
*  Serm,  nil.  col.  U.  Slatiit.  C.  9- 
"Ch-clxxl.  ^Serm-lili. 

■  Senn.  cl».  »  Ch.  l«i.  eilitL 
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the  fifteenth  century,  should  exhibit  outlines  of  the  tales  of  Boccice, 
Chaucer,  and  Pamell  I 

It  may  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  close  this  discourse  with  a  re- 
mark on  the  MoRALiSATioNs  subjoined  to  the  stories  of  the  Gbsta 
RoMANORUM.     This  was  an  age  of  vision  and  mystery :  and  every 
work  was  believed  to  contain  a  double,  or  secondary  meaning.    Nothing 
escaped  this  eccentric  spirit  of  refinement  and  abstraction :  and,  to* 
gether  with  the  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  the  general  history  of 
ancient  times  was  explained  allegorically,  but  even  the  poetical  fijctioof 
of  the  classics  were  made  to  signify  the  great  truths  of  religion,  with 
a  degree  of  boldness,  and  a  want  of  discrimination,  which  in  another 
age  would  have  acquired  the  character  of  the  most  profane  levity,  if 
not  of  absolute  impiety,  and  can  only  be  defended  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  which  then  prevailed. 

Thus,  God  creating  man  of  clay,  animated  with  the  vital  principle 
of  respiration,  was  the  story  of  Prometheus,  who  formed  a  man  of 
similar  materials,  to  which  he  communicated  life  by  fire  stolen  front 
heaven.  Christ  twice  born,  of  his  father  God  and  of  his  mother  Mair, 
was  prefigured  by  Bacchus,  who  was  first  born  of  Scmele,  and  afte^ 
wards  of  Jupiter ;  and  as  Minerva  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
so  Christ  proceeded  from  God  without  a  mother.  Christ  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  expressed  in  the  fable  of  X)anae  shut  within  a  tower, 
through  the  covering  of  which  Jupiter  descended  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
and  begot  Perseus.  Acteon,  killed  by  his  own  hounds,  was  a  type  of 
the  persecution  and  death  of  our  Saviour.  The  poet  Lycophron  rdates, 
that  Hercules  in  returning  from  the  adventure  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
was  shipwrecked ;  and  that  being  devoured  by  a  monstrous  fish,  he 
was  disgorged  alive  on  the  shore  after  three  days.  Here  was  an  ob- 
vious symbol  of  Christ's  resurrection.  John  Waleys,  an  English  Fran- 
ciscan of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his  moral  exposition  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphosesS  affords  many  other  instances  equally  ridiculous ;  and 
who  forgot  that  he  was  describing  a  more  heterogeneous  chaos  thin 
that  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  his  author's  exordium,  and 
which  combines,  amid  the  monstrous  and  indigested  aggregate  of  its 
unnatural  associations, 

sine  pondere  habentia  pondus  ^. 

At  length,  compositions  professedly  allegorical,  with  which  that  agp 
abounded,  were  resolved  into  allegories  for  which  they  were  never 
intended.  In  the  famous  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  written  about  the 
year  1310,  the  poet  couches  the  difficulties  of  an  ardent  lover  in  attain- 
ing the  object  of  his  passion,  under  the  allegory  of  a  Rose,  which  is 
gathered  in  a  delicious  but  almost  inaccessible  garden.  The  theologists 
proved  this  rose  to  be  the  white  rose  of  Jericho,  the  new  Jerusalem,  a 

*  I  have  before  mentioned  Berchorius's  *  Metam.  1.  i.  20. 

OTid  Moralised. 
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mate  of  grace,  divine  wbdom,  the  holy  Virgin,  or  eternal  beatitude,  nt 
nuoe  or  which  obstinate  heretics  can  ever  arrive.  The  chemists  pre- 
tMtded,  that  it  was  the  philosopher's  stone ;  the  civilians,  that  it  was 
tbe  most  consummate  point  of  equitable  decision  ;  and  the  pliysiciane, 
th&t  it  wag  an  infallible  panacea.  In  a  word,  other  professions,  in  the 
most  elaborate  commentaries,  explained  away  the  lover's  rose  into  the 
■DfBteries  of  their  own  respective  science.  In  conformity  to  this 
practice,  Ta^o  allegorized  his  own  poem ;  and  a  Simsy  structure  of 
morality  was  raised  on  the  chimerical  conceptions  of  Ariosto's  Or- 
lando. In  the  year  1577,  a  translation  of  a  jiart  of  Amadis  de  Caule 
appeared  in  France ;  with  a  learned  preface,  developing  the  valuable 
■tores  of  profound  instruction,  concealed  under  the  naked  letter  of  the 
old  romances,  which  were  discernible  only  to  the  intelligent,  and  totally 
unperceived  by  common  readers ;  who,  instead  of  plucking  the  fruit, 
were  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  le  timple  Flbuk  de  la  LeKlure  Ut- 
ferolr.  Even  Spenser,  at  a  later  period,  could  not  indulge  his  native 
impulse  to  descriptions  of  chivalry,  without  framing  such  a  story,  as 
conveyed,  under  the  dark  conceit  of  ideal  champions,  a  set  of  historic 
transactions,  and  an  exemplifi cation  of  the  nature  of  the  twelve  moral 
virtues.  He  presents  his  fantastie  queen  with  a  rich  romantic  mirrnur, 
whicL  showed  the  wondrous  achievements  of  her  magnificent  anctstry. 
And  thou,  O  fairest  princess  under  sky, 
Jn  this  fayre  mirrour  maist  behold  thy  face, 
And  thine  own  realmes  in  Lond  of  Faery, 
And  in  this  antique  image  thy  great  ancestry*. 
It  was  not,  however,  solely  from  an  unmeaning  and  a  wanton  spirit 
of  refinement,  that  the  fashion  of  resolving  every  thing  into  allegory 
■o  universally  prevailed.  The  same  apology  may  be  offered  for  the 
cabolistical  interpreters,  both  of  the  classics  and  of  the  old  romances. 
Tbe  former,  not  willing  that  those  books  should  be  quite  exploded 
which  contained  the  ancient  mythology,  laboured  to  reconcile  the  sp. 
parent  ab^untities  of  the  pagan  system  to  the  christian  mysteries,  by 
ilemonstrating  a  figurative  resemblance.  The  latter,  as  true  learning 
be^n  to  dawn,  with  a  view  of  supporting  for  a  while  the  expiring 
credit  of  giants  and  magicians,  were  compeUed  to  palliate  those  mon- 
atrous  incredibilities,  by  a  bold  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystic  web 
which  had  been  wove  by  fairy  hands,  and  by  showing  that  truth  was 
itid  under  the  gorgeous  veil  of  Gothic  invention. 
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SECTION     I. 

^^  of  Language,  Prevalence  of  the  French  Language  before  and 
^  the  Norman  Conquest.  Specimens  of  Norman  Saxon  Poems, 
legends  in  Verse,  Earliest  Love-songs,  Alexandrine  Verses.  Sa- 
Mial  Pieces,     First  English  Metrical  Romance, 

iHE  Saxon  language  spoken  Ln  England,  is  distinguished  by  three 
w^erel  epochs,  and  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  dialects.  The 
^  of  these  is  that  which  the  Saxons  used,  from  their  entrance  into 
tius  itland  till  the  irruption  of  the  Danes,  for  the  space  of  three  hun- 
<MftDd  thirty  years*.  This  has  been  called  the  British  Saxon  :  and 
no  monument  of  it  remains,  except  a  small  metrical  fragment  of  the 
grauine  Caedmon,  inserted  in  Alfred's  version  of  the  Venerable  6ede*s 
Ecclesiastical  History  ^     The  second  is  the  Danish  Saxon^  which  pre- 


*  The  Saxons  came  into  England  A.D. 
450. 

^  Lib.  ir.  cap.  24.  [See  on  the  subject 
of  thii  Hymn  of  Caedmon,  Conybeare's 
"lUastrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry," 
fp.  3 — 8,  and  Thorpe*8  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  Caedmon,  8vo,  1832. — M.] 

Some  haTe  improperly  referred  to  this 
dialeet  the  Harmony  op  the  Four  Go- 
spels, io  the  Cotton  library ;  the  style  of 
which  approaches  in  purity  and  antiquity 
to  that  of  the  Codex  Argenteus.  It  is 
Franktt...  See  Brit  Mus.  MSS.  Cotton. 
Calig.  a  7.  membran.  8to.  This  book 
it  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  king  Ca- 
■ate.  Eight  richly  illuminated  historical 
pictures  are  bound  up  with  it,  evidently 
tsken  from  another  manuscript,  but  pro- 
hsbly  of  the  age  of  king  Stephen. 

[The  recent  di«icovery  of  another  copy  of 
^  "Harmony,*'  at  Bamberg,  has  gained 
fcr  it  the  attention  of  several  German  an- 
tiqwies;  and  of  these,  Mr.  Reinwald,  an 
•ble  and  intelligent  philologcr,  has  very 

VOL.  I. 


clearly  shown,  that  its  language  is  not 
Francic,  but  a  Low  German  dialect.  Mr. 
Reinwald  conceives  the  author  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Westphalia  (Miinster,  Paderborn, 
Berg),  and  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century. 

[The  Bamberg  Codex  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  and  a 
transcript  from  it,  collated  with  the  Cotton 
MS.,  has  for  several  years  occupied  the 
leisure  of  Mr.  Scherer,  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication. Independently  of  the  value  of  this 
production  as  a  rich  repository  of  philo- 
logical lore,  from  the  extreme  antiquity 
and  purity  of  its  language,  it  possesses  a 
strong  and  peculiar  interest  for  the  student 
in  English  archaeology,  from  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  laws  and  structure  of  An- 
glo-Saxon metre. — The  arbitrary  classiA- 
cation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  ante- 
rior to  the  Conquest,  given  in  the  text,  has 
been  adopted  from  Hickes,  an  examina- 
tion of  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  will 
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vailed  from  the  Danish  to  the  Norman  invasion^;  and  of  which  many 
considerable  specimens,  both  in  verse  ^  and  prose,  are  still  preserred; 
particularly  two  literal  versions  of  the  Four  Gospels  %  and  the  spurious 
CaedmonV  beautiful  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Genesis',  and 
the  Prophet  Daui(d.  The  third  may  be  properly  styled  the  Norman 
Saxon ;  which  began  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  accession,  and  con- 
tinued beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  >^. 

The  last  of  these  three  dialects,  with  which  these  annals  of  Englisli 
Poetry  commence,  formed  a  language  extremely  barbarous,  insular, 
and  intractable ;  and  consequently  promises  no  very  striking  spedmeos 
in  any  species  of  composition.     Its  substance  was  the  Danish  Saxon, 


be  found  in  the  Preface  to  this  edition. — 
Price.] 

[The  "  Harmony"  has  since  appeared 
under  the  editorship  of  J.  Andr.  Schmeller, 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich, 
and  is  entitled :  "Heliand,  poema  Sax- 
on icum  seculi  noni,  accurate  expressum 
ad  exemplar  Monacensc,  insertis  e  Cotto- 
niano  Londinensi  supplcmentis,  necnon 
ac^ecta  lectionum  varietate."  4to.  Monach. 
1 830.  This  volume  contains  only  the  text, 
but  it  is  understood  that  a  second  part  will 
follow  and  contain  the  editor's  notes  and 
philological  illustrations. — M.] 

*»  A.D.  1066. 

^  See  Hickes.  Thes.  Ling.  Vett.  Sept. 
P.  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  177.  and  Prsfat  fol.  xiv. 
The  curious  reader  is  also  referred  to  a 
Danish  Saxon  poem,  celebrating  the  wars 
which  Beowulf,  a  noble  Dane  descended 
from  the  royal  stem  of  Scyldinge,  waged 
against  the  kings  of  Swedeland.  MSS. 
Cotton,  utsupr.  Vitell.  A15.  Cod.  mem- 
bran,  ix.  fol.  130.  Compare,  written  in 
the  style  of  Csedmon,  a  fragment  of  an 
ode  in  praise  of  the  exploits  of  Brithnoth, 
Offa's  ealdorman,  or  general,  in  a  battle 
fought  against  the  Danes.  Ibid.  Otii.  A  12. 
Cod.  mcmbran.  4to.  iii.  Brithnoth  the 
hero  of  this  piece,  a  Northumbrian,  died 
in  the  year  991. 

[J'he  poem  of  Bfowulf  has  since  been 
published  by  the  chevalier  Thorkelin, 
under  the  title  of  "De  Danorum  rebus 
gestis  secul.  iii.  et  iv.  Poema  Danicum  dia- 
Jecto  Anglo-Saxonica :  edidit  versione  Lat. 
et  indicibus  auxit  Grim  Johnson  Thorkelin 
Eques  Ord.  Danebrogici  auratus  &c.  Hav- 
nise,  1815."  An  analysis  of  its  contents 
will  be  found  in  the  last,  volume  of  Mr. 
Turner's  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
with  occasional  extracts  from  the  work  it- 
self; and  an  English  translation  of  the  spe- 
cimens.— Price.] 

[A  more  accurate  edition  of  the  text  of 
Beowulf,  an  analysis  of  which  had  been 
given  in  Mr.  Conybeare's  Illustrations,  ap- 
peared in  1833,  12mo,  under  the  care  of 


John  M.  Kemble,  Esq.,  which  has  lioce 
been  followed  by  an  English  trantlatioo, 
with  a  copious  glossary,  by  the  same  able 
scholar.  A  Danish  paraphrase  also  of  the 
poem  was  previously  published  at  Copen- 
hagen under  the  title  of  "  BJowulf  §  Dnpe; 
et  Gothisk  Helte-Digt  fra  forrige  Aar-Tn- 
sinde  af  Angel-Saxisk  paa  DanskeriimTcd 
N.  P.  S.  Grundtvig."  8vo,  1820.— M.] 

[The  fragment  of  Brithnoth  has  beeo 
published  by  Heame,  but  without  a  tnoi* 
lation. — Price.] 

[  Ajranslation  of  the  poem  on  the  death 
of  Byrhtnoth  has  been  subsequently  m^ 
plied  by  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare,  in  the 
"Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry," 
p.  xc,  and  the  text  has  also  been  criticallT 
reprinted,  under  the  title  of  The  Battle  of 
Maldon,  with  careful  attention  to  metriol 
arrangement,  in  Thorpe's  "Analects  An- 
glo-Saxonica," 8vo,  1834.  p.  121.— M.] 

'  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  Cod.  men- 
bran,  in  pyxid.  4to  grand,  quadrat,  wdA 
MSS.  Cotton.  Nero.  D  4.  Both  these  ma- 
nuscripts were  written  and  ornamented  is 
the  Saxon  times,  and  are  of  the  higltftt 
curiosity  and  antiquity. 

'  Printed  by  Junius,  Amst  1655.  Tltf 
greatest  part  of  the  Bodleian  mamuaipt 
of  this  book  is  believed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  A.D.  1 000. — Cod.  Jun.  xl  men- 
bran,  fol. 

[A  new  edition  of  Cardmon  has  withia 
these  few  years  been  given,  accompanied 
by  a  translation  and  verbal  index,  e^tcd 
by  Bei\j.  Thorpe,  Esq.  the  translatw  of 
Raske's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  In  u> 
Preface,  Mr.  Thorpe  combats  the  notion  of 
Hickes  and  others,  that  this  poem  ii  the 
composition  of  a  pseudo-Csedmon ;  and 
contends  truly,  that  there  is  not  a  ▼(•' 
tige  of  the  pretended  Dano-Saxun  dialect 
throughout,  but  that  it  represents  the  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  Monk  of  Whitby,  doe 
allowance  being  made  for  the  conruptiooi 
of  the  original,  occasioned  by  ignonnt 
transcribers.— *M.  ] 

>  He  died  1189. 
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adubented  with  French.    The  Saxon  indeed,  a  language  subsisting  on 
onifonn  principles,  and  polished  by  poets  and  theologists,  however  cor- 
rapted  bj  the  Danes,  had  much  perspicuity,  strength,  and  harmony : 
hot  the  French  imported  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  people  was  a  con- 
fused jaigon  of  Teutonic,  Gaulish,  and  vitiated  Latin.    In  this  fluctua- 
ting state  of  our  national  speech,  the  French  predominated*.     Even 
before  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  language  began  to  fall  into  contempt, 
ud  the  French,  or  Frankish,  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead :  a  circum- 
stinoe  which  at  once  facilitated  and  foretold  the  Norman  accession.   In 
the  year  652,  it  was  the  conunon  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  send 
tlieir  youth  to  the  monasteries  of  France  for  education^:  and  not  only 
the  laogoage  but  the  manners  of  the  French  were  esteemed  the  most 
polite  accomplishments  ^     In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
nsort  of  Normans  to  the  English  court  was  so  frequent,  that  the  affec- 
tttioD  of  imitating  the  Frankish  customs  became  almost  universal ;  and 
the  nobflity  were  ambitious  of  catching  the  Frankish  idiom.    It  was  no 
Wtcnit  task  for  the  Norman  lords  to  banish  that  language,  of  which 
the  natives  began  to  be  absurdly  ashamed.    The  new  invaders  com- 
Attoded  the  laws  to  be  administered  in  French*'.    Many  charters  of 
iQonasteries  were  forged  in  Latin  by  the  Saxon  monks,  for  the  present 
Security  of  their  possessions,  in  consequence  of  that  aversion  which  the 
Normans  professed  to  the  Saxon  tongue'.     Even  children  at  school 
^%re  forbidden  to  read  in  their  native  language,  and  instructed  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  only°*.     In  the  mean  time  we  should  have 
^oine  regard  to  the  general  and  political  state  of  the  nation.     The 
"^Utives  were  so  universally  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition  of  neglect 
^nd  indigence,  that  the  English  name  became  a  term  of  reproach : 
^lod  se^'eral  generations  elapsed  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree 


*  [This  has  been  controverted  by  Mr. 
Inden  in  his  Tracts,  Bath,  1810,  where 
the  lubject  is  ably  discussed.   The  descrip- 
^OD  of  the  French  language  given  above 
lo  the  text  conveyv  but  an  imperfect  idea 
«f  its  composition ;  the  Teutonic  and  Gaul- 
ish bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
body  of  the  language,  which  is  decidedly 
of  Romance  or  Latin  origin.   The  Francic, 
«r  Frankish  as  Warton  calls  it,  and  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  confounded  with  the 
French,  existed  in  France  as  a  perfectly 
disdnct  language  among  the  descendants 
•f  the  Franks  from  their  first  settlement 
in  Qaul  till  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
^vtMrily  Teutonic :  see  Gley, "  Langue  et  Li- 
terature des  anciens  Francs,"  Paris,  1814, 
tad  the  Preface  to  this  edition. — Price.] 
^  Ihigd.  Mon.  i.  89. 
'  Ingulph.  Hist.  p.  62.  sub  ann.  1043. 
^  But  there  is  a  precept  in  Saxon  from 
William  the  First,  to  the  sheriff  of  So- 
"leneuhire.  Hickes.  Thes.  i.  Par.  i.  p.  106. 
See  also  Prsefat.  ibid.  p.  xv.     [The  state- 


ment in  the  text  is  controverted  by  Mr. 
Luders. — R.  T.] 

*  The  Normans,  who  practised  every 
specious  expedient  to  plunder  the  monks, 
demanded  a  sight  of  the  written  evidences 
of  their  lands.  The  monks  well  knew  that 
it  would  have  been  useless  or  impolitic  to 
have  produced  these  evidences,  or  charters, 
in  the  original  Saxon  ;  as  the  Normans  not 
only  did  not  understand,  but  would  have 
received  with  contempt,  instruments  writ- 
ten  in  that  language.  Therefore  the  monks 
were  compelled  to  the  pious  fraud  of  forg- 
ing them  in  Latin:  and  great  numbers 
of  these  forged  Latin  charters,  till  lately 
supposed  original,  are  still  extant.  See 
Spelman,  in  Not  ad  Concil.  Anglic,  p.  1 25. 
Stillingfl.  Orig.  Eccles.  Britann.  p.  14. 
Marsham,  Preefat  ad  Dugd.  Monast.  and 
Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  Proefat.  pp.ii. 
iii.  iv.  See  also  Ingulph.  p.  512.  Launoy 
and  Mabillon  have  treated  this  subject  with 
great  learning  and  penetration. 

"  Ingulph.  p.  71.  sub  unn.  106G. 
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was  raised  to  any  distinguished  honours,  or  eouhl  so  much  as  attain  the 
rank  of  baronage".  Among  other  instances  of  that  absolute  and  yolnii- 
tary  submission  with  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  received  a  foreign  yoke, 
it  appears  that  they  suffered  their  hand-writing  to  fall  into  discredit  and 
disuse^;  which  by  degrees  became  so  difficult  and  obsolete,  that  few  be- 
side tlie  oldest  men  could  understand  the  characters!^.  In  the  year  1095, 
Wolstan  bishop  of  Worcester  was  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  Normans: 
it  was  objected  against  him,  that  he  was  "a  superannuated  English  idiot, 
who  could  not  speak  French  *i.'*  It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  the  monaste- 
ries, particularly  at  Croyland  and  Tavistocke,  founded  by  Saxon  princes, 
there  were  regular  preceptors  in  the  Saxon  language :  but  this  instita- 
tion  was  suflered  to  remain  after  the  Conquest  as  a  matter  only  of  in- 
terest and  necessity.  The  religious  could  not  otherwise  have  unde^ 
stood  their  original  charters.  William's  successor,  Henry  the  First,  gave 
an  instrument  of  confirmation  to  W^illiam  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  written  in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters'.  Yet  this  is  ahnost 
a  single  example  *.  That  monarch's  motive  was  perhaps  political :  and 
he  seems  to  have  practised  this  expedient  with  a  view  of  obliging  his 
queen,  who  was  of  Saxon  lineage ;  or  with  a  design  of  flattering  his 
English  subjects,  and  of  securing  his  title  already  strengthened  by  a 
Saxon  match,  in  consequence  of  so  specious  and  popular  an  artifice.  It 
was  a  common  and  indeed  a  very  natural  practice,  for  the  transcribers 
of  Saxon  books  to  change  the  Saxon  orthography  for  the  Norman,  and 
to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  original  Saxon,  Nonnan  words  and 
phrases.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  liberty,  which  sometimes  pe^ 
plexes  and  misleads  the  critics  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  appears  in  a 
voluminous  collection  of  Saxon  homilies,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  li* 
brar}',  and  written  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second*.  It  was  with 
the  Saxon  characters,  as  with  the  signature  of  the  cross  in  public  deeds; 
which  were  changed  into  the  Norman  mode  of  seals  and  subscriptions'. 
The  Saxon  was  probably  f  spoken  in  tlie  country'',  yet  not  without  various 


"  SceBrompt.Chron.p.  1026.  Abb.Rie- 
val.  p.  339. 

°  Ingiilpli.  p.  85. 

^  Ibid.  p.  98.  sub  ann.  1091. 

*  Matth.  Paris,  sub  ann. 

'  H.  Wharton,  Auctar.  Histor.  Dogmat. 
p.  388.  The  learned  Mabillon  is  mistaken 
in  asserting  that  the  Saxon  way  of  wri- 
ting was  entirely  abolished  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  See 
Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomat,  p.  52.  The 
French  antiquaries  are  fond  of  this  notion. 
There  are  Saxon  characters  in  Herbert 
Losinga*u  charter  for  founding  the  church 
of  Norwich,  temp.  Will.  Ruf.  A.D.  1110. 
See  Lambarde's  Diction,  v.  Norwich. 
See  also  Hickes.  Thesaur.  i.  Par.  i.  p.  149. 
See  also  Prefat  p.  xvi.  An  intermixture 
of  the  Saxon  character  is  common  in  En- 
glish  and  Latin  nmnuscripts  before  the 


reign  of  Edward  the  Third:  butofaie« 
types  only. 

[When  Warton  speaks  of  the  ^ojroii  f*«- 
racter  he  means  the  letters  f  and  ^,  whkh 
continued  in  common  use  till  the  end  (^ 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  fact  he  ought  noi 
to  have  been  ignorant  of. — M.] 

[Herbert  observes  that  the  Saxon  )  [A] 
is  used  to  this  day  in  the  letter  y :  v,f 
that,  y*  the.  Manuscript  note  in  Mr.  D*l- 
laway's  copy. — Park.] 

♦  [Not  so;  there  are  many  other  in- 
stances from  the  time  ol"  the  Conqueror  to 
the  reign  of  Henrv  the  Third.— M.] 

'  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  F  4.  12.  Cod.  mem- 
bran,  fol. 

*  Yet  some  Norman  charters  haw  th* 


cross. 


OSS. 

t  [What  other  language  eonfd  have  bjen 
spoken  by  the  man  of  the  people?  The 
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from  the  French  :  llie  courtly  language  waa  French,  yet 
■ome  vestiges  of  tbe  vernacular  Saxon.  But  the  nobles 
igii  of  Henry  the  SecomI  constantly  sent  their  children  into 
thev  should  contract  habits  of  barbarism  in  their  sjiecch, 
nut  have  been  avoided  in  an  English  education".  Itobert 
leuniiil  Doniiiiiuan  friar,  confesses,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
of  Edward  the  Tliird  there  was  no  institution  of  children  in 
Eaglish ;  he  comiilaina  that  they  lirst  learned  the  FVench,  and 
t  French  tlie  Ladu  lauguaige.  This  he  obscrvea  to  have  been  a 
introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have  remained  ever  since'. 
I  a  curious  passage  relating  to  this  subject  in  Trevisa's  translft- 
PygdmiB  Pelyehronicon".  "Children  iu  scole,  agenst  the  usage 
of  all  otiier  nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  owne 
^  and  for  In  con^^true  hir  letiaons  and  hire  thynges  in  Frenche; 
p  tliey  haveth  vetlie  Normans  came  lirst  into  Engelond.  Also 
chiMren  beeth  taught  to  speke  Frensche  from  the  lyme  that 
rokhed  in  here  cradell,  and  kunneth  speke  and  play  with  a 
;:  and  nplomlisache'meu  will  likne  hi:nself  togentylnien, 
with  greet  be^yneese  for  to  speke  Frenscbe  to  be  told  of. 
was  moebe  used  to  for  Ithe']  first  deth»,  and  is  sith  aome 
;e(l.  For  Johii  Cornewaile  a  niaister  of  gnunmer  oJionged  tlie 
leole.  and  construction  of  Frensche  into  Englische: 
Pencriche  lernedc  the  nianere  techynge  of  liim  as  other 
ipencricbe.  So  that  now,  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  a  ihouMimi 
and  four  (core  atidjirv,  and  uf  the  secondc  Kyiig  Itichard 
conquest  uyne.  and  [in]  allc  tlie  grammere  scoles  of  Euge- 
\na  leretb  Frensche  and  conHlrueth,  and  lerueth  an  Englische, 
lUt  tbe  same  time,  or  rather  before,  the  stiidents  of  our  uni- 
ordered  to  coDverse  in  French  or  Latin  ',     Tlie  lattttr  was 


■  tiinr.  [The  tlitlcisn  MS.  IPOB.  (w 
cited  by  Mt.  Tyiwhiti,)  leidi,  "to  bm  ihn 
flr<l  motcya,"  br/ore  llitfirit  plagm;  and 
upon  ihii  ■iiltioiiif  tbe  ariklc  adtlMl  in 
(lie  ten  lis>  beca  iiiiettcdt  The  poioge 
u  It  lliiu  iMiiili  ii  Tfee  frcni  oliKurity.-' 


Ii  the  Engliih,  eiccpt  in  ili 
idailf  pvrhap  of  the  muri 
t  ■  ta\n  of  compoiliiont  ii 
n  tb«  tlui  orUie  !iai(i>ii>  down 
mWnr 


1  or  Inftuljih 

n.— M.] 
I  Tilbnr.  At   Otii*   Imperial. 
" Se«  Du  Chcine, 

Kin  Ubr,  SupienL  Lect.  ii.  Pari*, 

Lnp.  69.  MHS.  Coll.  X.  Johnii. 
But  llhiokllii  printed  by  Cax- 
fcakfndeWurda,  [Priiiud  by 
UMS>  ud  b}  W.  dc  Wotda  In 


E.] 


I  College   i 


Oifiird  il 

riliowt, "  tii|ua  Inter  ae  prgJcraut.  n>Uo<|Uio 
Laltnu,  *cl  Mli«n  Gallico,  pcrfhuullur." 
SKHcBmr'tTralieiai'cpac.  291.  Thue 
ilalulei  were  given  33  MiJi.  A.IX  ISM. 
I  find  tnixh  the  tame  it|)unctloa  in  llie 
■Ulutu  at  CxMer  Cullege,  OttatA,  gtTfa 
ohuiit  1330;  wrhere  Ihej  an  Ordered  to 
iiie  "RaraaaoautGalliniMltenHnnomt.'' 
liHriie'i  USS.  Collect,  nnm.  l3a.|u«.T3. 
Bll>l.  BtidU  But  in  Merlon  Collfv  tta- 
lulei,  iDention  ia  nude  of  the  Latin  only. 
Iu  cap.  %.  Tliey  were  gttei 
■     -  inthep- 


n  laiL     Thia 
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much  affected  by  the  Normans.  All  the  Norman  accompts  were  in 
Latin.  The  plan  of  the  great  royal  revenue-rolls,  now  called  the  pipe- 
rolls,  was  of  their  construction,  and  in  that  language.  [Among  the 
Records  of  the  Tower,  a  great  revenue-roll,  on  many  sheets  of  veUum, 
or  Magnus  Rotulus,  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  for  the  year  1083, 
is  still  preserved ;  indorsed,  in  a  cooB^-al  hand,  Anno  ab  Incarnatioxi 
Dni  m°  lxxx*»  III**  Apud  Cadomum  [Caen]  Willielmo  Filio  Ra- 
DULFi  Senescallo  Normannie.  This  most  exactly  and  minutely  re- 
sembles the  pipe-rolls  of  our  exchequer  belonging  to  the  same  age,  in 
form,  method,  and  character*.] — But  from  the  declension  of  the  baronti 
and  prevalence  of  the  conunons,  most  of  whom  were  of  English  anoestrf, 
the  native  language  of  England  gradually  gained  ground :  till  at  length 
the  interest  of  the  commons  so  far  succeeded  with  Edward  the  Third, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  appointing  all  pleas  and  proceed- 
ings of  law  to  be  carried  on  in  English^:  although  the  same  statute  de- 
creets in  the  true  Norman  spirit,  that  all  such  pleas  and  proceedings 
should  be  enrolled  in  Latin  \  Yet  this  change  did  not  restore  eidier 
the  Saxon  alphabet  or  language.  It  abolished  a  token  of  subjection  tnd 
disgrace ;  and  in  some  degree  contributed  to  prevent  further  French  in- 
novations in  the  languEige  then  used,  which  yet  remained  in  a  com- 
pound state,  and  retained  a  considerable  mixture  of  foreign  phraseology* 
In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  corruption  of  die 
8axon  was  not  only  owing  to  the  admission  of  new  words,  occasioned 
by  the  new  alliance,  but  to  changes  of  its  own  forms  and  terminationf, 
arising  from  reasons  which  we  cannot  investigate  or  explain*. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  Digby  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford, 
we  find  a  religious  or  moral  Ode,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  uinetf- 
one  stanzas,  which  the  learned  Hickes  places  just  after  the  Conquest':  but 
as  it  contains  few  Norman  terms,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  of  rather  higher 


of  Winchester,  the  domicelluB  of  the  prior 
of  S.  Swythin's  at  Winchester  is  ordered 
to  address  the  buhop,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
in  French.  A.D.  1398.  Registr.  Par.  iii. 
fol.  177. 

*  [AyloflTe's  Calendar  of  Ant.  Cliart. 
Pref.  p.  xxiv.  edit.  Lond.  1774.  4to. 

Additions.] 

[This  roll  has  been  printed  and  private- 
ly circulated  among  his  friends  by  Hen. 
Pctric,  Esq.  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  4to.  1830.  Since  that  period  two 
more  early  Norman  Exchequer  rolls  have 
been  discovered,  and  are  preparing  for 
publication  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stapleton, 
F.S.A.— M.] 

^  But  the  French  formularies  and  terms 
of  law,  and  particularly  the  French  feudal 
phraseology,  had  taken  too  deep  root  Co  be 
thus  hastily  abolished.  Hence,  long  after 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  many  of 
our  lawyers  composed  their  trocU  inFrencli. 
And  reports  and  some  staiutei  were  made 


in  that  language.  See  Fortescut  de  Lni 
Leg.  Angl.  c.  xlviii. 

<i  Pulton's  Statut  36 Edw.  III.  Thiswas 
A.D.  1363.  The  first  English  instnmeat 
in  Rymer  is  dated  1368.  Feed.  viL  p.5fl 

*  This  subject  will  be  further  illiutnif' 
in  the  next  Section. 

f  Ling.  Vett  Tbet.  Part.i.  p.  SSI  There 
is  another  copy,  not  mentioned  by  Hiekc% 
in  Jesus  College  library  at  Oxford,  USS. 
8A.  infr.  citut.  This  is  entitled  TmMa 
quidam  in  AngUco,  The  Digby  maoBicnpt 
has  no  title. 

[It  may  be  proper  to  observe  bere^  Alt 
the  dates  assigned  to  the  several  conpon* 
tions  quoted  in  this  Section  are  extieneiy 
arbitrary  and  uncertun.  Judging  fi^ 
internal  evidence — a  fiw  more  sati^rtiry 
criterion  than  Warton's  computed  age  ^ 
his  MSS. — there  is  not  one  which  mtyix* 
safely  be  referred  to  the  thirteenth  cei* 
tury,  and  by  far  the  greater  nimber  to  the 
close  of  that  periud«-^PRiCE.] 


i^^ 


I.]       BKFORE  AND  AFTER  THIS  NORUAN  CONQUEST. 


iqaity  •-  In  deference,  bowever,  to  so  great  aii  authorityi  I  ma  obliged 
lu  inentiDn  it  here;  and  specially  as  it  exhibits  a  regular  lyrii:  strophe 
of  f»ur  lines,  the  second  and  fourth  of  which  rhyme  together :  although 
tlicsc  four  lilies  nmy  be  perhaps  resolved  into  two  Alexainlrinea ;  a 
mtaunire  concerning  which  more  will  be  said  hereal^r,  utid  of  which  it 
will  be  Bufficirnt  to  rentark  at  present,  that  it  appeare  to  have  been  usefl 
rery  early.  For  I  caunot  recollect  any  strophes  of  this  sort  in  the  elder 
Huuic  or  Haxau  poetry  ;  nor  in  any  of  the  old  Frauklsli  poems,  par- 
ticularly of  Otfriil.  a  monk  of  Weissenbuf^,  who  turned  the  evangelical 
history  into  Prankish  verse  about  the  ninth  century,  and  has  left  several 
liMiiUBin  tJiitt  language^;  of  Strieker,  who  celebrated  the  achievements 
I  I'liorlemogne'':  and  of  tlic  anonymous  author  of  the  metrical  life  of 
Niiuo  archbisliop  of  Cologn.     The  following  stanza  is  a  specimen': 

^'  Sende  sum  god  biuoren  him 
Men  f  wile  to  heuene. 
For  betere  is  on  elmesse  biuore 
Thaune  ben  efter  eeuene'. 


•  [A  pnwrhowlLltleWirtonkntncH- 
ix'.iiljraroiUHrly  IllcrnlunI  The  poem  in 
4>icilliin  In  all  probibiliiy  belongs  to  the 
tcJHii  of  Henry  the  Ttuid.  «i(b  which  Ihe 

HSS.  raniMninfi  it  ire  m«Til.    Bt<ld« 

die  Digby  US.  ud  Ihe  Je>iu  College  MS. 
(Ibnnerly  muked  Si.  but  now  39.)  the 
po«m  ii  «1»  found  in  »  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Cunbtidge,  B.  il.iS.i  InlheLambelliMS. 
in;,  r.  3S  b.  i  and  Iwicc  in  ■  MS.  recently 
purchued  Tot  Ihe  Brillih  Muieum.—M.J 

■  See  Petr.  Ijuiibec  Commentar.  de 
BibL  C»u.  VlDdebon.  p.  tlj).  4&1. 

[WutonheteiuotUe  lenuPnuikuh  lo 
deiigiMle  the  Ungusge  of  Ibt  Frankt ;  ■ 
Ttutooie  dialed,  totally  dlillnct  (tmu  Ihe 
French,  oilh  which  be  he*  cDnfuunded  it 
hi  page  3.-R.  T.] 

*  See  Pelr.  Lambec.  ubi  lupi.  lib.  ii. 
op.  S.  There  li  a  ditutiuUncc  belong- 
bkjl  to  Ihe  anllent  Pranki^b  venilicadmi, 

il  greatly  llliiitraiei  the  lubjed 
H  notice  here.  Ol- 
■  evangelical  biitory 
to  Ii*«b  Ihc  Pint,  king  or  the  orienlal 
FnuKCi  nui*t>  ef  foui-lined  tuuiu  in 
ArndtWOOuplets:  but  the  SnI  and  lait 
UC  of  cniry  *t>n(i  begin  and  end  with 
the  MMic  tettn.  and  the  letirrs  ol  the  title 
■■d  the  dedication  reipeetirely.  and  the 
«Mi<  of  (be  Ian  line  of  e'eiy  tetraidch. 
M.  rUdua  lUTrinu  pnblUhcd  (his  nark  of 
OlMd  ■■  Baill.  I  ST  I.     Bui  I  Ibink  it  hai 


Ibe  year  HSD.     OlMd  ««•  ihe  disciple  of 
niisbAiiu.  Maliiu*. 

[Sthltteti  book  was  |iul)llihed  under 
ilii.  ihii':  "StKILTEUi  Tbnvitiu  aixi- 


vemacula  et  Latina,  cum  addilamtnli*  el 
nolli  JaaD.aeorg.  ScbcrtilL  Ulmn  lTlT-8. 
3  vol.  in  Elil."  The  Thenurui  uf  Schillet 
il  a  real  mine  of  Pmnejc  lileiature.     The 

Icsl  il  rouiiilcd  on  a  carcrul  wIlRtien  of  all 

IheUSS.Ui  Khidi  he  could  obtain  acceHi 


m  Francorum,  Aliaiansoruni 


ind  Iheie,  with  o 

Ihe  life  onWnt  Anna,~iuc  highly  Valu- 
able ftir  ttteiT  aniiquily  and  coirectneM. 
In  the  aubsequeiil  eiUtion*  oTtlin  hapnieat 
eSbri  dTiUc  PraneicHiue,  by  Uegtldach» 
Coldmaa.  and  BcMoldl,  ScbibeT**  over- 
tight  has  been  abundantly  rcmcdiad. 
!)lricke['(  potni,  or  rather  "  Ihe  Strieker V 
(a  name  which  lOine  bare  inUrpteled  llu 
vrilrr),  il  wrillen  iu  the  Snablan  dialectg 
and  Hai  onnpoitd  towatdi  llic  cloK  of  Ihc 
Ihirteenlh  century.  Il  ii  a  r«ble  ampli- 
flcation  of  an  earlier  romance,  which 
Warton  piobably  intended  lu  cite,  when 
he  uaed  ihc  Strieker*)  name.  Bothpoenu 
will  be  found  in  Schilleii  but  (he  latter, 
though  uiuallyilyled  a  Pnincic  production, 
eiliiblti  a  language  rapidly  merging  into 
the  Swabian,  if  It  be  not  in  bet  an  early 
(pectmen  of  that  dialect  hi  a  rude  uncol- 
Iltatediiaie.— PaiCE.] 

'  81.  i*v. 

"  Sen]^c  jofc  bipifien  hiio  maii, 
pe  hple  be  mai  CO  heuene  i 
Fop  berejic  if  on  elmefje  bipipen 
Danne  ben  a^np  iroene. 
This  is  perltaps  the  true  reading,  from  the 
Trinity  nianiucripl  at  Cambridge,  written 
aboul  (be  reign  of  Henry  II.  nRirhanI  I. 
Cod.  meinbran.  Svo.  Tractat  I.   See  Abr. 
WhelM.  Bed.  IKit.  Bed.  p.  ».  ]H. 

[The  MR.  of  Trinity  College  ia,  I  think, 
of  the  middli  of  (be  thirteenth  century, 
I  believe  its  elau  niari<  1>  B.  I«.  Si.— W.] 

■  HSS.  Olgb.  A  4.  membran, 
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That  is,  '^Let  a  man  send  his  good  works  before  him  to  heaven  while  he 
can :  for  one  almsgiving  before  death  is  of  more  value  than  seven  after- 
wards." The  verses  perhaps  might  have  been  thus  written,  as  two  Alex- 
andrines : 

Sende  god  biforen  him  man,  the  while  he  mai,  to  heuene. 
For  betere  is  on  elmesse  biforen,  thanne  ben  after  seuene™. 
Yet  alternate  rh3rming,  applied  without  regularity,  and  as  rhymes  acci- 
dentally presented  themselves,  was  not  uncommon  in  our  early  poetry, 
as  will  appear  from  other  examples. 

Hickes  has  printed  a  satire  on  the  monastic  profession ;  which  clearly  ex- 
emplifies the  Saxon  adulterated  by  the  Norman,  and  was  evidently  written 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  at  least  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second^. 
The  poet  begins  with  describing  the  land  of  indolence  or  luxury. 

Fur  in  see,  bi  west  Spayngne, 

Is  a  lond  ihote  Cokaygne : 

Ther  nis  lond  under  heuen-riche* 

Of  wcl  of  godnis  hit  iliche. 

Tho^  paradis  be  miri^  &  bri3t 

Cokaygn  is  of  fairir  si^t. 

What  is  ther  in  paradis 

Bot  grasse,  and  flure,  and  grene  ris? 

Tho}  ther  be  ioi,  and  gret  dute% 

Ther  nis  met,  bote  frute. 

Ther  nis  halle,  bure**,  no  benche ; 

Bot  watir  man  is  thurs^  to  quenche,  &c. 

In  the  following  lines  there  is  a  vein  of  satirical  imagination  and  some 

talent  at  description.     The  luxury  of  the  monks  is  represented  under  the 

idea  of  a  monastery  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  delicious  and  costly 

viands. 

Ther  is  a  wel  fair  abbei, 

Of  white  monkcs  and  of  grei, 

Ther  beth  bowris  and  halles : 

Al  of  pasteiis  beth  the  walles, 

Of  fleis,  of  fisse,  and  rich  met, 

The  likfuUist  that  man  mai  et. 

Fluren  cakes  beth  the  schingles'  alle, 

Of  cherche,  cloister,  boure,  and  halle. 


m 


As  I  rccollccti  the  whole  poem  is  thus 
exhibited  in  the  Trinity  MS.  [So  also  in 
nil  the  copie«,  except  the  Digby  MS. — M.] 

♦  [A  very  few  years  previous  to  1300 
will  be  the  earliest  date  it  can  be  assigned 
to,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  lan- 
guage, but  from  the  period  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  French  fabliau  in  Barbazan, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  original. — Arf.]   . 

[The  identical  MS.  from  which  Hickes 
transcribed  this  poem,  is  in  the  Harleian 
Collectioni  No.  913.     I  have  traced  its 


history  satisfactorily.  It  was  written  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  this  poeffl 
is  a  composition  of  at  the  most  fire  or  six 
years  earlier. — W.] 

*  heaven.  Sax. 

^  merry,  cheerful.  "Although  P»radi»e 
is  chearful  and  bright,  Cokayne  u  t  nuc^ 
more  beautiful  place." 

^  pleasure. 

^  buttery,  [a  chamber.]        ■  [thirst] 

^  Shingles.  **  The  tiles,  or  QDveiiDg  <" 
the  house,  are  of  rich  cakes.*' 
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The  pinnes*  beth  fat  podinges 
Rich  met  to  princez  and  kinges. — 
•    Ther  is  a  cloister  fair  and  li^t,* 
Brod  and  lang  of  sembli  si^t. 
The  pilers  of  that  cloister  alle 
Beth  iturned  of  cristale, 
With  harlas  and  capitale 
Of  grene  jaspe  and  rede  corale. 
In  the  praer  is  a  tre 
Swithe  likful  for  to  se, 
The  rote  is  gingeuir  and  galingale, 
The  siouns  beth  al  sedwale. 
Trie  maces  beth  the  flure, 
The  rind  canel  of  swet  odur : 
The  frute  gilofre  of  gode  smakke, 
Of  cucubes  ther  nis  no  lakke. — 
There  beth  iiii  willis^  in  the  abbei 
Of  triacle  and  halwei, 
Of  baum  and  ek  piement^ 
Euer  emend*^  to  ri^t  rent^ 
Of  thai  stremis  al  the  molde, 
Stonis  preciuse°^  and  golde, 
Ther  is  saphir,  and  vniune, 
Carbuncle  and  astiune, 
Smaragde,  lugre,  and  prassiune, 
Beril,  onix,  topasiune, 
Ametiste  and  crisolite, 
Calcedun  and  epetite". 
Ther  beth  briddes  mani  and  fale 
Throstil,  thruisse,  and  ni^tingale, 
Chalandre,  and  wodwale, 
And  othir  briddes  without  tale, 
That  stinteth  neuer  bi  har  mi^t 
Miri  to  sing  dai  and  ni^t.* 
3ite  I  do  )ow  mo  to  witte. 
The  gees  irostid  on  the  spittc 
Flee^  to  that  abbai,  God  hit  wot, 
&  gredith^,  gees  al  bote  al  hot.  &c. 

'  the  pinnacles.  when   they  ran   get  into  a  catalogue  of 

^  fountains.  things  or  names.     See  Observat.  on  the 

*  This  word  will  be  explained  at  large       Fairy  Queen,  i.  p.  140. 

hereafter.  •  [Warton  after  this  line  wrote  "«io«- 

^  running.  Sax.  nulla  dttunt"  on  the  authority  of  a  note, 

1  course.  Sax.  in  a  modem  hand,  inserted  in  the  MS.  But 

"  The   Arabian   philosophy  imported       there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suspect  any 

into  Europe  was  full  of  the  doctrine  of      hiatus. — M.] 

precious  stones.  ®  crieth.  Gallo-Franc.  [Anglo-Sax.] 

*  Our  old  poets  are  never  so  happy  as 
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Our  author  then  makes  a  pertinent  transition  to  a  convent  of  nung*; 
which  he  supposes  to  be  very  commodiously  situated  at  no  great  distance, 
and  in  the  same  fortunate^region  of  indolence,  ease,  and  affluence. 

An  other  abbei  is  ther  bi, 
For  soth  a  gret  fair  nunnerie ; 
Vp  a  riuer  of  swet  milke, 
Whar  is  gret  plente  of  silk. 


•  Hickes.  Thes.  i.  Par.  i.  p.  231  seq. 

[llickcs  says  that  the  MS.  containing  this 
poem  was  lent  to  him  by  Tanner.  (Hickes's 
work  was  published  in  1705.)  Now  it  is 
very  certain,  from  an  original  memorandum 
book  of  Tanner,  MS.  Add.  0262.  f.  30  b. 
BriL  Mus.,  that  in  1698  this  MS.  belonged 
to  Bishop  More,  and  in  the  Catalog.  MSS. 
Angl.  printed  in  1697,  it  is  entered  among 
that  prelate's  MSS.  No.  784.  But  from  the 
same  memoranda  of  Tanner  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  this  identical  volume  is  now  in 
the  Harleian  collection.  No.  913.  How  it 
came  there  I  leave  others  to  guess. — M.] 

[A  French  fabliau,  bearing  a  near  resem- 
blance to  this  poem,  and  possibly  the  pro- 
duction upon  which  the  English  minstrel 
founded  his  song,  has  been  published  in  the 
new  edit,  of  Barbazau's  Fabliaux  et  Conies, 
Paris  1808,  vol.  iv.  p.  175. — Price.] 

[The  French  poem  bears  by  no  means 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  English  one. 
But  there  is  preserved  a  fragment  of  an 
old  Dutch  poem  on  the  same  subject  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  bears  a  strikingly  close 
resemblance  to  the  latter,  even  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  giving  **  Spun  "  and 
**  Cocaign  "  as  rimes : 

**  sah  ie  man  beter  lant, 
dan  dat  lant  van  Cockaenghen  ? 
die  hclft  is  beter  dan  al  Spaenghen"  &c. 

The  following  lines  will  be  enough  to 
show  the  similarity  of  description  in  the 
two  pieces : 

die  balken  die  daer  in  den  huse  legghen, 
sgn  gheroaect  van  botterwegghen ; 
haspelen,  spinrocken  ende  alsulke  din- 

ghen 
sijn  gbebacken  van  crakelinghen ;  . 
daer  s\jn  die  banken  ende  stoelen 
gbebacken  al  van  roffioelen ; 
daer  sijn  die  solrc,  planken  ooc 
gbebacken  van  clarcn  peperrooc. 
die  latten  sijn  palinghen  ghebraden." 


«< 


A  part  of  this  fragment  was  printed  by 
Hof^nan  in  the  first  part  of  his  Har£  Bel- 
gictBt  p.  95 ;  he  has  since  printed  the  whole, 
with  some  other  poems  on  the  same  sub* 
ject,  in  the  Altdeuttehe  Blatter,  a  perio- 
dical now  printing  at  Leipsic. — W.] 

[The  secular  indulgences,  particulariy 
the  luxury,  of  a  female  convent,  are  in- 
tended to  be  represented  in  the  fbllowiog 
passage  of  an  antient  poem,  called  A  Di$- 
putation  hytwene  a  Cryttene  Mm  and  s 
Jew,  written  before  the  year  1300.  [in 
the  fourteenth  century. — M.]  MS.VerDOD, 
fol.  302. 

Til  a  nonnerie  thei  came, 
But  I  knowe  not  the  name ; 
Ther  was  mony  a  derworthe'  dame, 

In  dyapre  dere': 
Squi^eres'  in  vch  a  syde, 
In  the  wones**  so  wyde: 
Heer  schul  we  lenge*  and  abyde, 

Auntres*  to  heere. 
Thenne  swithe'  speketh  he, 
Til  a  ladi  so  fire. 
And  biddeth  that  he  welcome  be^ 

"Sire  Water  my  feere"." 
Ther  was  hordes*  idothed  dene 
With  schire^^  clothes  and  schene, 
Setbthe^^  a  wasschen",  I  wene, 

And  wente  to  the  sete : 
Richc  metes  was  forth  brouht, 
To  allc  men  that  good  thouht: 
The  cristen  mon  wold  nouht 

Drynke  nor  ete. 
Ther  was  wyn  ful  dere 
In  mony  a  feir  maseere '', 
And  other  drynkes  that  weore  dere, 

In  coupes^**  ful  gret : 
Siththe  was  schewed  him  bi 
Murththe  and  munstralsy '*, 
And  preyed  him  do  gladly, 

With  ryal  rehct". 
Bi  the  hordes  vp  thei  stode,  &c. 

Apdit-J 


^  dear-worthy.  3  diaper  fine.  '  squires,  attendants.  ^  rooms,  apartments' 

•  shall  we  long  [tarry, — M.].  •  adventures,  7  swiftly,  imroediitdy* 

•  my  companion.  He  is  called  afterwards  "  Sire  [Sir]  Walter  of  Berwick."  •  tibl«*j 
^^  sheer,  clean.  "  Or  iithe,  i.  e.  ofteiu  [afterwards :  but  perhaps  we  ihW"* 
read  *e/A/A«  Mei,  "afterwards  they."— Price.]  i<  washed.  «mii«'» 
great  cup.  *"•  cups.  "  afterwards  there  was  sport  and  iiiiiiitfcky* 
>*  i.  e.  recept,  reception.  But  see  Chaucer's  Rom.  R.  v.  6509 :  "  Him,  woalde  I  e^* 
fort  and  rechcte"  [cheer,  from  the  Fr.  reAailur.-^M.].    And  Tiu  Cress,  iii.  SSO* 
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Whea  the  soi 
Thp  iun){  II  ti: 
And  doth  ha 
Bothe  iritti  o 


eria  dai  is  bote, 
lef  (akith  a  bote, 
furth  ill  that  riuer 
d  aiid  with  Httre, 


Whan  hi  botli  fur  tram  the  abbEi, 

Hi  niakitii  ham  nakid  for  tu  plei, 

Aud  Icpith  dune  id  to  the  hrimine. 

And  doth  ham  sleilich  for  to  swimme. 

The  ^iiig  niunk^ti  (tic)  that  hi  eeetli, 

Hi  duth  iiatn  vp  and  forth  hi  flei'th. 

And  rommitli  tu  the  nunnes  auoii. 

And  t^uch  nionke  bim  taketh  on, 

And  snelliche*'  berrith  forth  har  [irt^i 

To  the  mot'hil  grei  abbeii, 

And  techith  the  tiunnes  an  omi^un, 

Witli  iambleue'  vp  and  dun. 
'  This  poem  was  designed  to  be  sung  at  public  feslivais*:  a  practice, 
of  which  many  instances  occur  in  this  work ;  and  concerning  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  at  present,  tliat  a  Jocl'latob,  or  Bard,  was 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of  William  the  Conqueror". 

AnoUiCT  Norman  Saion  pocra,  cited  by  the  same  industrious  anti- 
i[iiiir)',  is  entitled  TiiK  Life  of  Saint  Margaret.  The  structure  of  its 
versification  considerably  ditfcr«  from  that  in  the  la^-mcntioned  piece, 
and  is  tike  the  French  Alexandrines.  But  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  a  pause,  or 
division,  was  intended  in  the  middle  of  everj-  verse:  and  in  this  re.«pect 
its  versification  resembles  also  that  of  Albion's  England,  or  Draj* 
ton's  PoLVoLBios,  which  was  a  species  very  common  about  the  reign 
of  queen  Elbabeth'.  The  rhymes  are  also  continued  to  every  fourth 
line.     It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades". 


'  quirk,  quickly.  GpUlo-Fruc.  [Anglo- 


'  M  appcus  Ihini  ihii  Vine ! 

LoT^g«9  goitc  *nd  hcnde,  ftc. 

Il  i*  in  Msa.  Hare.  Canubrig.  784. 1 1. 

[Thit  reference  i>  emHienua,  and  tiM 

■riwa  Urom  tbe  luppcuilian  that  all  biahup 

Mote'iba>k>,iucaUlagucdin  theDldfalio 

CatalogucMSS.  Ang.el  Hlbern.  had  paued 

In  ibc  public  Ubnuy  of  the  tJaiiersity  of 

CtenbriJge.     Thia  for  one  neier  reached 

^^"tabridge!  il  wm  the  aame  MS.  which  i» 

pin  thf  Harleian  Librsry.~W.] 

fiblaadamcilediD  Daomaday  Book. 

MVCtiTEKiciKE.     Berdic,  JoculDtor 

b.  lubel  Ui.  riilaaei  ibi «.  cat.  nU  ledd." 

4nalla,  OnL  Qarl.  ii.  3U1. 

K  K  is  tionhf  of  remark,  ihal  we  find 

^1  collMllan  of  ancirni  Northern  mo- 

nl>,pubU>bcd  by  M.  llliimcr,apociu 


ortome  leofttb.  taid  by  that  aulhot  in  have 
bceti  compaud  in  ihe  (welOh  or  ihirUmth 
century.  Tliis  poem  it  profettedly  in 
rhyme,  afld  the  measure  like  tbat  of  ihe 
heroic  Aleiondrine  of  the  Pmich  poeuj. 
See  Mdlel'i  Introd.  Dannem.  Ike.  cb.  ilii. 
•  [Here  Warton  i»  in  error,  doce  llie 
earlieit  period  we  can  ailoi*  to  Ibi*  legend 
i>  the  rdgn  of  Henrf  the  Third,  la  the 
Bodleian  US.  No.  34.  f.  ST.aod  MS.  Reg. 
17.  A.  uvii.  t.  ST.  ii  a  Life  in  pruM  of  St. 
Margaret,  probably  conipoaed  aa  early  M 
tbe  reign  of  John,  or  at  all  crenli,  in  tbe 
early  part  of  tbe  thirlecnlh  century,  which 
begini  thui  {1  quote  from  the  Eloyal  US.); 
"Eflpr  ure  lauerdei  pine.anlbii  panlun. 
&liisde«anrade.au[huariilcofde*8. 
ant  eltec  hi>  up  a-itihunge  ai  he  iteh  to 
heouene,  peien  iDonic  outtin  peopmen  ba 
ant  pummen  to  deaSea  loiilicbc  idon  for  fa 
noine  of  drihiin."  elc.  Thli  Life  wa*  wrlt- 
Icn  apparently  by  the  ume  author  aa  the 
Life  uTSl.  Juliane,  which  rulloui  iu  dibtl 
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It  begins  thus : 

Okie  ant'  yonge  I  preit''  ou,  oure  folios  for  to  lete, 

Thenchet  on  go(i  that  yef  ou  wit,  oure  sunues  to  bete. 

Here  I  niai  tellcn  ou,  wid  wordos  feire  ant  swete, 

The  vie*  of  one  meidan  was  hoten*  Maregrcte. 

Hire  fader  was  a  patriae,  as  ic  ou  tellen  may, 

In  Auntioge  wif  cches^  i  the  false  lay, 

Deue  godes'^  ant  doumbe,  he  serued  nitt  ant  day, 

So  deden  luony  othere  that  singet  weilaway. 

Theotiosius  was  is  nome,  on  Crist  ne  leuede  he  noutt. 

He  leuede  on  the  false  godes,  that  weren  ^-id  honden  wroutt 

Tho  that  child  sculde  cristine  ben  it  com  well  in  thoutt, 

E  bed**  wen  it  were  ibore,  to  dethe  it  were  ibroutt,  &c. 

In  the  sequel,  Olibrius,  lord  of  Antioch,  who  is  called  a  Saracen,  faUs 
in  love  with  Margaret :  but  she,  being  a  Chiistian  and  a  candidate  for 
canonization,  rejects  his  solicitations  and  is  thrown  into  prison, 

Meidan  Maregret  one  nitt  in  prisun  lai 
Ho  com  bifom  Olibrius  on  that  other  dai. 
Meidan  Maregrete,  lef  up  on  my  lay, 
Ant  Ihesu  that  tou  leuest  on,  thou  do  him  al  awey. 
Lef  on  me  ant  be  my  wife,  ful  wel  the  mai  spede. 
Auntioge  ant  Asie  scaltou  han  to  mede: 
Ciclatoun*  ant  purpel  pal  scaltou  haue  to  wcdc : 
Wid  alle  the  metes  of  my  lond  ful  wel  I  seal  the  fede,' 


copy ;  and  both  exhibit  the  language  in  a 
very  different  state  from  the  metrical  le- 
gend quoted  in  Warton's  text.— M.] 

*  and.  Fr. 

^  I  direct.  Fr.  "  I  advise  you,  your,  &c.*' 
[The  writer  of  this  Life  in  the  Bodleian 
MS.,  who  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  un- 
derstood the  author*s  meaning,  reads  "  I 
preye  you":  words  bearing  no  doubt  the 
same  signification  then  as  they  do  at  pre- 
sent.— Price.] 

*  life.  Fr.  *  called.  Saxon. 

^  chose  a  wife.  Sax.  *•  He  was  married 
in  Antioch." 

^  "  deaf  gods,  &c." 

•*  in  bed.  [he  prayed. — M.] 

'  Checklaton.  See  Obs.  Fair.  Q.i.  194. 

f  Hickes.  i.  225.  [The  original  MS. 
(Trin.  Coll.  B.  14.  39.)  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  I  think  of  the  earlier  half  of 
that  century.  Hickes  has  printed  the  le- 
gend of  St.  Margaret  very  incorrectly,  and 
he  has  invariably  substituted  tt  for  st, 
— W.]  The  legend  of  Seinte  Julinne  in 
*the  Bodleian  library  is  rather  older,  but 
of  much  the  same  versification.  MSS. 
Ribl.  Bodl.  NE.  A.  3.  xi.  membran.  8vo. 
fol.  36  b.  [now  Bodl.  34. — M.]  This  mcinu- 
script  1  believe  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry 


the  Third  or  king  John :  the  composition 
much  earlier.  It  was  translated  from  the 
Latin.     These  are  the  five  last  lines: 

Hwen  drihtin  o  domes  dci  windwe)  hi* 

hweate. 
And  weorp  j>  dusti  chef  to  hellene  heate, 
He  mote  beon  a  corn  i  godes  guldene 

edene, 
The  turde  this  of  Latin  to  Englische  ledene 
Ant  he  j?  her  least    onwrat  swa  as  he 

cu)>e.     Amen. 

That  is.  "  When  the  judge  at  doonwUy 
winnows  his  wheat,  and  drives  the  dustf 
chaff  into  the  heat  of  hell ;  may  there  be 
a  corner  in  God's  golden  Eden  for  hin 
[Rather:  "may  he  be  a  com  in  God» 
golden  Eden." — Price.]  who  turned  thi* 
book  into  [from]  Latin,"  &c. 

[In  an  inedited  Life  of  StHugh,biUiop« 
Lincoln,  [1186-1200.]  written  by  hUFi- 
vale  chaplain,  and  preserved  in  theBodleuB 
MS.  Digby  165.  it  is  said  of  him,  f.  H^; 
"  Ceterum,  ille  siunmus  paterfamilias*  4^ 
manum  solveratut  eum  succidcretj&k*"" 
non  retraxit  A  culmi  successionc,queDB** 
messem  album  jam  viderat,  donee  /?«**• 
ceiestis  apothcce  sinibns  rt'coudendia^i  *' 
ejus  pakh  fundilus  cxctusuw,  a  J  kmt** 
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I. J 


Thi«  pircv  was  printeil  by  lliukes  IVoni  w.  nianuRcript  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege library  at  Cftmbridge.  It  nccina  to  beloug  to  the  nionuscript  metri- 
p(J  L.ivKa  OF  THE  Saints*,  wliich  form  a  very  conoid pralile  volume, 
■ml  wi-re  prolwbly  translati^d  or  poraplirased  fi-om  Latin  or  French 
prtMO  into  English  rhyme  before  tLe  year  lyno''.  We  are  sure  iliat 
th*y  were  written  after  the  year  1169,  as  they  pnntain  the  Life  of 
•Sniiit  Thninas  fit^cktrt'.  In  tJie  Bodleian  library  an-  three  inanusenpt 
cr>pif9  of  these  LivKs  or  the  Saints*,  in  wliich  tlie  Life  of  Saint 


•A  arm  lra»^iTlar,"  which  i*  maniCMIly 
the  original  or  th*  linn  bcrn  igiHttcd.  iiid 
«<WifaB»  Priee'i  coTTCCIiun  o(  Warlon'i 
tnuiUBlIiHi.  It  mail  ftnlhrr  he  ohaetveii, 
ibM  WutDO  wUb  hli  ntiul  urcioHneu 
l«a  cunfouuilcd  the  kittnil  of  Sahilt  Ju- 
tiomf  irith  Ibc  fev  rhylhmicBl  liiiei  added 
bj  the  MMDpilti  1)  th<  »nd.  Tht  legend 
iMlf  I*  In  pnx.  and  Ihoo  llnei  da  not 
appeat  In  Ilie  M!l.  Reg.  17.  A.  iitii.— M.] 

■  The  i*nie  tbsl  ore  menlituied  by 
Ilrama.  Iiaiti  ■  nuniueripf  afKiilpb  Shel- 
don. Sm  Hiatne's  Telr.  l.uigc  p.  H2. 
007.  HOD.  Itag.llll.fijS.  HTO.  SumWInU 
frriTi  Life  l>  printed  ftoin  ihe  Mine  cuilec- 
ildo  iy  biihop  PlHlHood.  <D  hit  t.jf^  md 
Uirmtta  ^  S.  IVinifrrd,  p.  129.  td.  171a. 

■  [Hhottly  before  cr  about  the  year 
I  WO.  u  Indeed  Wtrtun  hinuelf  h**  wrll- 
im  la  Ibx  MTUuni  ot  Barium  and  Jota- 
phai.  in  Diueriallon  HI.  See  the  proof 
ofihi.  InTr.  p.  IS.  nine'.— U.] 

Il  b  in  bet  ■  melrieiil  buMry  of  Ihe  fei- 
disk  of  (he  itbuie  year.  The  life  of  Ihi: 
re»pei'li»e  uini  i*  deMtibrd  uiidet  every 
Biiii'i  iaj,  mil  itie  Initilnilmii  of  Hime 
Mindaye,  lod  feMt>  nut  Ukin)^  ilieir  riiv 
Ihna  ointi,  arc  eipUlned,  on  ihs  plan  uf 
tlw  tMtnda  jtarta,  wTiuen  by  Junibun  de 
VongBiP  urbtiiihiip  of  OcDM  Mbaut  Ihe 
ftar  inO.fiain  wfairh  Culoo,  ihrouRh  the 
■mDbh  of  ■  French  venlun  eniitleii  JL<r. 
nrndlhrtt,  ireuaUKed  hli  Otldn  Lrgnd. 
nw  FrtlifcJ  m  FttHaH,  printed  by  Wyn- 
iLi»  dcWnrde,  1>  ■  book  ufihe  umeHirt.  yet 
oilb  haniiliei  inlertniied  See  MSS.  Ilirt. 
1147.  foLind  137 1,  ilo.  and  9391.  4lu.  and 
tun,  ito.  and  IBOO,  wi;.  MnnuKilpI  Lire* 
^~"  "  ■  '  pd.  and  not  beianglng  to 

re  frriuent  In  libnrie>. 
it  rite  Pa(m  oere  originaily  drawn 
I  B.  Jerame  and  Jahanne*  Cu«ianut. 

I  lalnU  chlellT  frODI  the  OaUn 

d,  bf  (hbcnie  Bokenhain.  an  Augu)- 

a  In  tbc  abbey  of  Stohe-dore  in 

■oacrlbed  by  Tttamaa  ButkIi  at 

e  1477.    [The  LiTei  were  not 

otbcd  by  Burgh  hlmicIC  bui  eauicd 

'le  copied  al  an  eipenoe  of  SDi. 

nr  porpoo*  of  pmenilng  the  loiiuue 

Cambridge.  «•  (re  learn 


begun  in  1443.  The  MS.  i.  now  in  ihe 
RrlLMui.  MS.Arund.317.und»uptint. 
ed  for  Ihe  member.  ofllieRotlmrshrClub 
by  tlieir  pretident  Lord  Clive.  Iti>.  iHHS. 
— M.]  The  Life  of  S,  Kalharini:  |  Mirrye 
Mnudeiyne~M,]  appean  to  have  iiecn 
mmpoaed  in  I44A.  MSS.  Coll.  Ore>h.  315. 
The  French  tnnilation  of  the  Lrgrnita 
Aurta  wu  made  by  Jehan  de  Vignay,  a 
monk,  toon  after  1300. 

[Canon  iiad  ptinled  the  liUr  FrMira. 
til  in  lingliih  before  W.  de  Wordu.— 
Herbert.] 


a  Ibis  Life, 


t-Ord. 


Gart.  p.  ai.  And  he  cile-  S.  Bruidan-a 
Life,  p.  507.  A*hmale's  MS.  wna  in  the 
haiidiofHilMTayiur.  Ii  UnoninhiiMu- 
•euQial Oxford.  HSS. A>hm.5O.r7U0l.] 
«  M8S.  nodi.  779.!  Laud.  L  70.  And 
they  Dioke  a  conidderable  pnri  of  ■  prudi- 
gloui  folio  volume,  beautifully  nrjllcn  On 
vellum,  and  ciegwitly  illaniiiialed,  where 
they  have  the  following  (itle.  which  oUo 
comprehend*  other  antieitl  Engllih  re* 
ligiciu poenw :  ■' Herebegynnenlbetylles 
of  thebiwk  thai  li  cold  in  Latyn  longeS«- 
. "inEnglythioBge8owi.B- 


ItWBl 


Id  the  B 


brarj  by  Edward  Vernon,  erni-  ooon  afler 
(he  dvil  war.  I  (ball  rite  ii  under  Ihe 
title  of  MS.  Vernon.  Allhongh  plecn  not 
obaolutely  rdlgioui  are  wmeiimet  inltn. 
duced,  Ihe  Kheme  of  the  cnmplleT  or  nan- 
•criber  k*ou  (o  have  been,  io  (farm  a  cani' 
plele  body  of  legendary  and  acriplural 
history  in  vene,  or  nilher  to  eollcrt  into 
one  view  all  Ihe  religioui  poetry  he  could 
And.  Accordingly  ihe  £iwi  a/"  (t^  Aiiafi, 
a  diitlnct  and  large  work  of  itaelf,  properly 
coiuiliuted  a  part  of  b<i  plan.  Tbete  is 
ouDihsr  copy  of  ihe  Uhi  eflhn  Svinli  in 
ibe  Drillih  Muteum.  USS.  Ilarl.  M7T. ; 
and  in  Aahmole'*  Miuenm.  MSS.  Aihni. 
ur  aupr.  I  think  thii  maDiuerlpt  li  nlon  in 
Beunet  College  library.  [The  umf  co|. 
lection  of  Icgendiia  foundaboln  the  Lau- 
dian  MS.  "So.  lOS.  (oltn  K.  60.);  in  an- 
olher  of  Aibmole'i  MSS.  N*  la.  [a9t(.]  i 
In  Ihe  Cotton  MS.  Jt't..  [)  ii. ;  and  In  MS. 
Add,  10.  301,  purchaoed  for  the  Mintum 
at  Ihe  aale  of  Hebei'i  library.  Of  lhe» 
MSS,  the  beii  and  earileai  tnpie*  are  the 
Lanriian.Ailimotein,  tUtleian,Tlu>.r..ll. 
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Margaret  constantly  occurs ;  but  it  is  not  always  exactly  the  same  witli 
this  printed  by  Hickes.     And  on  the  whole,  the  Bodleian  Lives  seem 


Oxf.  and  Corp.  Coll.  Camb.  The  Cotton  MS. 
is  late  of  the  1 4th  century,  and  the  Bodl. 
779.  late  of  tlie  1 5th.  The  order  of  these 
Lives  varies  considerably,  but  the  text 
agrees  in  general  pretty  well,  except  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Margaret,  which,  as  Warton  no- 
tices, is  different  in  Bodl.  779.  from  the 
other  copies,  and  is  a  rifacimento  of  the 
Life  printed  by  Hickes.  These  Lives  are  far 
more  worthy  to  be  printed  than  those  com- 
posed by  Bokenham,and  it  were  greatly  to 
be  wished  some  Society  in  England, stimu- 
lated by  the  same  zeal  as  the  Bannatyne 
Club  in  Scotland,  would  undertake  the 
publication. — M.]  The  Lives  seem  to  be 
placed  according  to  their  respective  festi- 
vals in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Bod- 
leian copy  (marked  779.)  is  a  thick  folio, 
containing  306  leaves.  The  variations  in 
these  manuscripts  seem  chiefly  owing  to 
the  transcribers.  The  Life  of  Saint  Mar- 
garet in  MSS.  Bodl.  779.  begins  much  like 
that  of  Trinity  library  at  Cambridge, 

Old  ant  yonge  I  preye  you  your  folyis 
for  to  lete,  &c. 

I  must  add  here,  that  in  the  Harleian 
library,  a  few  Lives,  from  the  same  col- 


lection of  Lives  qf  the  Sainttf  occur,  USS. 
2250.  23.  t  72  b,  seq.  chart.  foL  See  ilio 
ib.  19.  f.  48.  These  Livea  are  in  Frendi 
rhymes,  ib.  2253.  t  1.  [The  French 
**  rhymes'*  here  referred  to  are  a  totally 
different  thing,  being  a  metrical  trantlt- 
tion  of  the  ntas  Patrutn, — M.] 

[The  Lives  op  the  Saints  in  verse,  io 
Bennet  library,  contain  the  martyrdom  sad 
translation  of  Becket,  Num.  cxlv.    This 
manuscript  is  suppled  to  be  of  the  fKir< 
teenth  century.    Archbishop  Parker,  io  i 
remark  prefixed,  has  assigned  the  compo- 
sition to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  SccoimL 
But   in   that  case,   Becket's  tranihtion, 
which  did  not  happen  till  the  reign  of  kiof 
John,  must  have  been  added.    See  a  ipe- 
cimen  in  Mr.  Nasmith's  accurate  and  lein- 
ed  Catalogue  of  the  Bennet  manuscript, 
pag.  217.  Cantab.  1777.  4to.     There  is  a 
manuscript  of  these  Lives  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege library  at  Oxford,  but  it  has  not  the 
Life  of  Becket     MSS.  Num.  IviL  pergt- 
men.  foL     The  writing  is  about  the  fonr- 
teenth  century.     I  will  transcribe  a  few 
lines  fVom  the  Life  of  Saint  Ccjtb- 
BERT,  f.  2  b. 


Seint  Cuthberd  was  ybore  here  in  Engelonde, 

God  dude  for  him  meraccle,  as  ^c  scholleth  vnderstonde. 

And  wel  ^ong  child  he  was  ^,.  in  his  ei3tethe  ^ere. 

Wit  children  he  pleyde  atte  balle,  that  his  felawcs  were : 

Ther  com  go  a  lite  childe,  it  tho3t  thre  ^cr  old, 

A  swete  creature  and  a  fayr,  yt  was  myld  and  bold : 

To  the  ^ong  Cuthberd  he  3cdc,  leue  brother  he  sede, 

Ne  ]yench  not  such  ydell  game  for  it  ne  o^te  no3t  be  thy  dede 

Seint  Cuthberd  ne  tok  no  ^eme  to  the  childis  rede 

And  pleyde  forth  with  his  felawcs,  al  so  they  him  bede. 

Tho  this  3onge  child  yse3  that  he  his  red  forsok, 

Adoun  he  fel  to  grounde,  and  gret  del  to  him  to  tok, 

It  bygan  to  wepe  sore,  and  his  honden  wrynge. 

This  children  hadde  alle  del  of  him,  and  byleued  hare  pleyinge. 

As  that  they  couthe  by  gladede  him,  sore  he  gan  to  siche, 

Ac  euer  this  3onge  child  made  del  yliche. 

A  welaway,  quod  seint  Cuthbert,  why  wepes  thou  so  sore  ? 

3if  w#  the  haueth  03t  mysdo,  we  ne  scholleth  na  more. 

Thanne  spake  this  3onge  child,  sore  hy  wepe  beye, 

Cuthberd,  it  falleth  no3t  to  the  with  ^onge  children  to  pleye. 

For  no  suche  idell  games  it  ne  cometh  the  to  worche, 

Whanne  god  hath  y  proveyd  the  an  heved  of  holy  cherche. 

With  this  word,  me  nyste  whidder,  this  3ong  child  wente. 

An  angel  it  was  of  heuen  that  our  lord  thuder  sent. 

Saxon  letters  are  used  in  this  manu-  will  exhibit  the  next  twelve  lines  as  they 
script  [as  they  are  in  every  other  English  appear  in  that  mode  of  writing:  tocher 
manuscript  of  the  same  period. — M.J.     I       with  the  punctuation. 

po  by  gan  seint  Cuthberd.  for  to  wepe  sore 

[And  by-leuede  al  ]yis  ydel  game,  nolde  he  pleye  no  more ;]  ^ 


>  [The  wile  he  was  a  3ong  childe.  MS.  Add.  10,301.~M.]  >  [ms.  Add.  a.f.—M.] 
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r  in  poiul  of  ontiquiiy.     I  will  herf  give  some  cxtracta  nevor  ytt 
1: 

m  the  Life  of  Saint  Switliin. 

Swythan  tlio  coiifessoiir  was  her  of  Engulondt-, 
I  Wynchestre  he  was  iborc,  as  icli  undiratonde: 

kyogea  (Ib)  Egbort  this  goodie  mtui  was  ibore, 
lio  wa»  kyng  uf  Eiigelonde,  and  somedele'  eke  liifore; 
ihtt-the  he  was  that  com  afliir  Kinewolfe*  tlii^  kynge, 
Beynt  Beriii  dude  to  Cmtendome  in  Engelonde  furat  brynge: 
:  Austen  hediJe  bifore  to  Criatendom  ibrouht 
briht  the  guudc  kynge.  ac  al  the  londe  nouht. 
tthr'"  hyt  va»  that  seiiit  Berin  her  bi  v/eet  wende, 
Kiniede  the  kynge  Kinewolfe'  as  vr  lord  grace  sende^: 
|t  Egbert  was  kyng  tho  that  seint  Sw-yththan  was  bon?* 
I^hth  waa  Kinewolfe"  that  so  long  was  bifore,  4c. 
fiwythan  hie  bushopricke  to  a!  goodnt^se  drough 
pwne  also  of  Wynchestre  he  amended  inough, 
■  lett«  the  stronge  bruge  withoute  the  toune  >  arere 
bud  tlierto  lym  and  ston  and  the  workmen  that  ther  were." 


id  iay.  lo  p]«»c  pod  pc  TOOTt 
And  in  bii  ^onghidE  nygt  and  dn^.  orBcruede  godlt  ate. 
Do  he  ia  grettere  elde  vtu.  u  ^  bok  lu  lii^  fted 
ll  hsfcl  Jut  wint  Afdan.  ^  bEurhop  wai  ded 
Cuthbcrd  wu  ■  Telde  wiEli  Bchep.  biibcIei  ot  heuen  he  u; 
pe  blBBcbopU  toule  leinl  Aydui.  to  hcuen  bere  uii  hp} 
Allu!  lede  leinl  Culhbecd.  fole  ech  am  lo  long?, 
I  nril  ]riguhep  no  longer  kepe,  nfongp  hem  who  to  nfange*. 
He  wcnle  lo  ye  abbeje  of  Genious.  a  grey  monk  he  ^r  bycon 
Greljaye  made  aile  ^  cauenl.  )w  he  thai  abbji  nam,  &t. 


ader  nill  obsene  Ihe  conitant  re- 
,(  hemiMltbal  point,  which  I  haie 
All  lo  prcaene,  and  to  repreieni 


u  we  chant  the  psalmg  in  our  chonl  ttt' 
tice.  In  the  puUmi  of  our  lilurgf,  thi* 
pause  it  eiproucd  by  a  colon:  and  oAen. 
in  thoie  of  the  Rontan  oiiHal,  by  an  aslc- 
liic     The  iBine  mark  occur 


a  tbiio 


leinthemidit:  juit 
•  ["  lake  them  who  wia"~FiucE.] 


coDMioed  in  eomman  with  the  Vernon  MS. 
have  been  collated   with   Wartuu'i  tell,    I 
and  the  few  material  Tarlationj  will  b«    | 
found  printed  within  brsckeU  in  tile  ni 

below.— Pkice.] 

'  MS.  Vernon.  £93. 


t  MS.  Harl.]  '  [Kenewold.]  '  [«»  our  lorde  him  grace  wi 

•  [ScinI  Egbert  thai  wu  kyng  tho  Sebil  Swlihln  waj  Ibore, 

The  eijeteoUte  he  wu  alter  Kenewold  ihut  u)  longe  «u  liifare.] 

*  [the  est  fUe.] 
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From  the  Life  of  Saint  Wolstan. 

Seint  Wolstoii  bysschop  of  Wircestre  wjw  her  of  Ingelonde, 
Swithc  holiman  all  his  lyf  as  ich  understonde : 
The  while  he  was  a  yongc  cliilde  good  lyf  he  ladde  ynow, 
Whan  othur  childrc  ronne '  to  pleyc  touward  chirche  he  droub. 
Seint  Edward  was  tho  vr  kyng,  that  now  in  heuene  is, 
And  the  bissehop  of  Wircestre  Brihtege  hette  iwis,  &c. 
BLsscop  hym  made  the  holi  man  seynt  Edward  vre  kynge 
And  undirfonge-  his  dignite,  and  tok  hym  cros  and  ringe. 
His  bushopreke  he  wusf^  wel,  and  eke  his  priorie. 
And  forcede*  him  to  seme  wel  God  and  Seinte  Marie. 

» 

Four  3er  he  heddc  bisscop  ibeo  and  not  folliche  fyue 

Tho  seynt  Edward  the  holi  kyng  went  out  of  this  lyue. 

To  grct  reuthe  to  al  Engelonde,  so  welaway  the  stounde, 

For  strong  men  that  come  sithen  and  broughte  Engelonde  to  grounde. 

Harald  was  sithen  kynge  with  tresun,  alias ! 

The  crowne  he  bare  of  England  which  while  hit  was. 

Ac  ^  William  Bastard  that  was  tho  duyk  of  Normauudye 

Thouhte  to  winne  Engelonde  tlioruh  strength  and  felonye : 

He  lette  hym  greith  ^  folke  inouh  and  gret  power  with  him  nom, 

With  gret  strengthe  in  the  sec  he  him  dude  and  to  Engelonde  com : 

He  lette  ordayne  his  ost  wel  and  his  baner  up  arerede, 

And  destruyed  all  that  he  fond  and  that  londe  sore  aferde. 

Harald  herde  herof  tell,  kynge  of  Engelonde 

He  let  3arke^  fast  his  oste  agen  hym  for  to  stonde : 

The  barenye  of  Engelonde  redi  was  wel  tfone 

Tlie  kyng  to  helpe  and  eke  himself  as  nhV  was  to  done. 

The  warre  was  then  in  Engelonde  dolefuU  and  stronge  inouh 

And  heore  either  of  othures  men  al  to  grounde  slouh : 

The  Normans  and  this  Englisch  men  day  of  batayle  nom 

There  as  the  abbeye  is  of  the  batayle  a  day  togedre  com. 

To  grounde  thei  smiit  and  slowe  also,  as  God  ^af  the  cas, 

W^illiam  Bastard  was  aboue  and  Harald  bineothe  was®. 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Christopher. 

P  Sevnt  Cristofre  was  a  Sarazin  in  the  londe  of  Canaan, 
In  no  stude  bi  his  daye  me  fond  non  so  strong  a  man : 
Four  and  twenti  feete  he  was  longe,  and  thikk  and  brod  inouh, 
Such  a  mon  but  he  weore  stronge  methinketh  hit  weore  wouh : 

**  MS.  Vernon,  fol.  76  b.  In  no  stede  bi  his  daye  ne  fond  roe  » 
^  MSS.  Harl.  ut  supr.  fol.  101b.  strong  a  man 

Seint  Cristofre  was  Sarazin  in  the  lond  of  Four  and  tucnti  fet  he  was  long  and  thicke 
Canaan  and  brod  y-nou),  &c 

»  hcde,  MS.  Add.  10.  301.]  2  [aneng  him  in.]  »  [kep.] 

*  [aforced.]  «  [And.]  •  [ordeyny.]  7  [wone.J 
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e  where  lie  were  for  liini  woUU-  flro, 
Therrote  hyni  ytliuiighte  that  no  man  ajeyiiBt  hint  sciililo  Ko. 
He  wide  he  nolde  with  no  man  beo  but  with  on  thut  were 
Hcxt  lortl  of  all  men  and  undir  hyra  hod  otbtr  nere. 

An^rwardB  be  ia  taken  into  the  service  of  a  king. 

Criatofre  hjm  serued  longe; 

The  kjnge  loved  melodye  mueh  of  fithele '  ■"  and  of  songe :  *. 
So  that  his  jt^eler  on  a  dai  biforen  him  gon  to  pleye  fastp ', 
And  in  alyme  he  nemped  in  his  song  the  devil  attelaste: 
AnoD  M>  the  kynge  that  I  herde  he  blesed  him  anon,  &c. ' 

Froni  the  Life  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Seyn  Pateryk  com  thorn  Codes  grace  to  preehe  in  Irelotido 
To  Ii-che  men  her  ryjte  beleue  Jhu  Cryste  to  understonde: 
So  ful  of  wormes  that  londe  he  fonde  that  no  man  ne  myghte  gon. 
In  Bom  stede  for  wormes  that  he  nas  iwcnemyd  ^  anon  ; 
Scynt  Pateryk  bade  our  lorde  Crjst  that  the  londe  delyucn-d  were. 
Of  Ihiike  fonl  wormis  that  imne  ne  com  there '. 

From  the  Life  of  Swnt  Thomas  Deckel. 
There  was  Tomaa  fadir  that  trewe  man  was  and  gode 
He  loved  Goil  and  holi  chcrche  actthe  he  witin  ondirstode 
The  cmyse  to  the  holi  londe  in  his  fouthe  he  nom. 
He  myd*  on  Rychaj^  that  was  his  mon  to  Jerusalem  com, 
Ther  by  dede  here  pylgriiuage  in  holi  etcdes  faste 
So  that  among  Sarazyns  hy  wer  noni  attc  lastc,  Siv." 

This  legend  of  Saint  Thomas  Becket"  is  csaetly  in  the  style  of  all 
the  others;  and  as  Beeket  was  martyred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
t>r  Henry  the  Second  from  historical  evidence,  and  as,  from  various 
ibtrmal  marks,  the  language  of  these  legends  cannot  be  older  tlian 
the  twelfth  century,  I  think  we  may  fairly  pronounce  the  Livks  op 


•  Mile.  •  MS.  Vrtnon.  (ul  1 19. 

•  Bodt  MSS.TIO.  fDl.41h. 

•  MS.  (luL  foLl»Sb. 

Qtlbcrl  ns  Thomu  Eidec  lume  ihil  irue 

wu  mi  gAd 
\nA  louedc  Cod  ind  bali  churche  aillithe 
he  «)t  vndfntod. 
This  Harlelin  minUKript  ti  iitiperfMI 
Ut  nanr  puli. 

•  M8S.8«I1.  TT9.  f.41b. 

"  [CnemM,  «i  cnktiullc  oT  Pont  Si. 
KtuiMwe  Id  Plordr,  wiow  ■  niclricai  life 


or  Thomu  aBccket.and.rroinliUiniiiely 
to  pcocucc  the  iiioti  ■uihcniic  inruTnialloTi 
on  llie  Bubjccl,  come  over  to  Cunlrrbury 
in  1 1 1 3,  and  finally  perTmed  hU  work  In 
1177.  itiiwri[|eninsuni»>orfl»Alrx>n- 
d>in».oll  ending  trllh  the  lunr  rhjtnrc  a 


adopted  for  tbe  purjMiM  of  being  eaiily 
rhnnled.  Aropy  ii  prewrvedin  MK.  Harl. 
Ill),  and  BDOIher  in  US.  Collon.  Dohit. 
A  XJ.  See  ArchcolagiB,  *aL  xiii.  and  FA- 
li>->  MEiLSkeleh,  &c.  p.  ST.— Park.) 


■  foTharpe.] 

*  [.  ,  .  OD  >  dal  io  bie  him  pldile  (hue 

Anil  Bii«niicde  fn  hii  ryni  llie  deuel  atle  Itult 
Tha  llie  kyng  iliitrde  thai  hr  blFtredr  hint  anoi 

Hyw-nmcl.  MS.A.1d.]  .  [And  a 
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[sect.  I. 


THE  Saints  to  have  boon  written  about  tiio  rcigti  of  Richard  the 

Fii-st". 

These  nutrical  narratives  of  Christian  faith  and  perseverance  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  com|K)sed  for  the  pious  amusement^  and  per- 
haps edification,  of  the  monks  in  their  chiisters.  The  sumptaoos 
vohime  of  religious  poems  >vhieh  1  liave  mentioned  above^,  was  un- 
doubtedly chained  in  the  cloister,  or  eliurch,  of  some  capital  mona- 
stery. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  novices  were  exercised  in  re- 
citing portions  from  these  pieces.     In  the  British  Mnseuin  there  ii^  a 


*  Who  died  1199.  [Warton's  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  so  slight,  as  to  render  his  opi- 
nion relative  to  the  age  of  a  poem  of  little 
or  no  value;  and  it  \h  of  some  importance 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  subject  begins 
to  be  better  understood,  to  prevent  his  au- 
thority from  being  used  (as  it  often  has 
been)  to  countenance  error.  The  style  and 
language  of  these  Lives  of  Saints  would 
load  us  at  once,  from  their  similarity  to 
the  Chronicle  ascribed  to  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, to  attribute  them  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  perhaps  to  the 
same  writer.  (See  Black's  Catalogue  of 
the  Arundel  MSS.  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
8 vo.  1829.  p.  14.)  Had  Warton  looked 
into  these  Lives  a  little  more  attentively, 
he  would  have  found  the  Legend  of  St. 
Dominic,  who  died  in  1221,  and  that  of 
St.  Edmund  of  Pounteney,  v,ho  was  canon- 
ized in  1218.  But  in  the  latter  legend 
wc  have  decisive  proof  that  these  Lives 
were  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First;  for  it  is  there  said  of  St.  Edmund, 

"  &    trulichc    huld   vp   holi   churche,   & 

sdiulde  hire  from  won;, 
Thcrfore  hadde  the  deuel  of  hellc  enuie 

grete  ynou3; 
Hebigan  torcrecontek  bituone  him  anon 
&  kyn^  Herri  that  was  fho,   the  lijngcs 

sone  JohttU ; 
The  kyng  &  mochcdel  of  the  lond  a3en 

holi  churche  was 
As  the  kyng  er,  hid  grandsire,  was  a^e 

seint  Thomas." 

MS.  Harl.  2277.  /.  Jfil  b.  and 
MS.  Laud,  108./.  184. 

In  all  probability  the  plan  of  these  le- 
gends was  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Ja- 
cobus dc  Voragine,  who  had,  as  appears 
from  Warton  himself,  compiled  a  similar 
and  popular  collection  about  the  year  12!»0. 
— M.]  In  the  Cotton  library  I  find  the 
Lives  of  Saint  Jo'«.iphns  and  the  Seven 
Sleepers :  where  the  Norman  seems  to 
predominate,  cdthongh  Saxon  It^tlov.s  are 
used.  [These  poems  are  composed  in  the 
common  French  langu'.gcnfthe  thirteenth 
century,  and  written  in  the  u<:ual  hand  of 


the  period.  There  is  not  a  single  Stuoi 
letter  used. — M.]  Brit.  Mas.  MSS.  CotL 
Calio.  Aix.  Cod.  membr.  4to. 

Ici  comvnce  la  vie  dc  seint  losaphai. 

Ki  voiit  a  nul  bien  ocntendre 

Par  essample  poet  roult  aprendre. — fid.  192. 

Ici  comenee  la  vie  dc  Set  Dormanx. 

La  vertu  dcu  kc  tut  iurz  dure 

E  tut  iurz  est  certcine  e  pure. — fo1.S13h. 

[The  Lives  of  St.  Josnphat  and  of  tht 
Seven  Sleepers  arc  attributed  by  the  .\bbe 
de  la  Kue  to  Chardry^  an  Anglo-Nonnu 
poet,  who  also  wrote  Le  petit  Plet*  t  dis- 
pute between  an  old  and  a  young  mm  on 
human  life.  [Sec  De  la  Rue's  ''Emif 
snr  Ics  Bardes/'  &c.  torn.  iii.  127.  whoai- 
sip:ns  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  period 
of  Chanlry's  compositions.  All  the  three 
pirt  OS  are  in  the  Cotton  MS.  De  la  Rue 
quotes  several  jMssages  from  them  aftfr 
V.  artuu's  manner,  i.  e.  very  incorrectly. 
There  arc  al»o  copies  in  MS.  29.  of  Jmo-« 
Coll.,  Oxford,  which  is  almost  a  dnplicat? 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Cotton  MS.— U] 
.Ste])hcn  Langti>n,  archbishop  of  Cjinter- 
bury,  in  1207  nrotc  a  canticle  on  thepif* 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  1211  stanzas,  vitb 
a  theological  drama,  in  the  dukeef  Nor- 
folk's library  [now  SlS.  Arund.  292.  Brit 
Mus. — M.]  ;  and  Wni>  Pyramus,  wIm* 
lived  in  tlu^  reign  of  Henry  III.,  wrote  in 
verse  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  King  St 
Edminul,  in  3286  lines,  with  the  nantki 
of  til?  same  saint  in  fiCO  lines:  a  nuao- 
script  in  the  Colt.  Library,  DoH.  Axi.  S« 
Archa'ologia,  vol.  xiii. — Park.  Seeaootf 
on  Langton's  drama,  vol.  ii.  near  the  endrf 
Sect,  VI.  (Robin  and  Marian.)— Pbke.] 
See  also  De  la  Rue's  remarks  in  his  *'l*- 
sals  sur  ks  Bardes,"  Ike.  lom.  iiL  p.5.— M-j 

Many  h'gends  and  religioiuK  pierce  '^^ 
Xorman  rhyme  were  written  about  th:* 
time.  See  MSS.  Harl.  225.3.  f.  I.  meiiAr. 
fol.  p.  1 5.  [  Warton  is  speaki  n .;  of  the  revp 
of  Richard  I.;  but  the  French  poems  be 
refers  to  in  the  Harl.  MS.  were  not  cob- 
posed  till  the  reign  of  £d\\ard  the  TirA 
-M.l 

^  viz.  MS.  Vernon. 
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set  of  legendary  tales  in  rliyiuc',  whicli  appear  to  have  been  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  priest  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
This  sort  of  poetry*  was  abo  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  minstrels  on 
sandays  instead  of  the  romantic  subjects  usual  at  public  entertain- 
ments^. 

In  that  part  of  Vernon*s  manuscript  entitled  Soulehele,  we  have  a 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  verse ;  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  made  before  the  year  1200*.    The  reader  will  observe 


■  &ISS.  HarL  239 1. 70.  The  dialect  is 
perfectly  Northern. 

*  That  legends  of  saints  were  sung  to 
the  harp  at  feasts,  appears  from  The  Life 
of  Saint  Marim,  UBS.  HarL  2253.  fol 
membr.  f.  64  b. 

Herketh  hideward  and  beoth  stille, 
Y  preie  ou  ^ef  hit  be  or  wllle, 
And  ^e  shule  here  of  one  virgine 
That  wes  ycleped  Seinte  Maryne. 

And  from  various  other  instances.  [It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  assume  with  Warton 
from  the  instances  referred  to,  Chat  these 
legends  were  sung  to  the  harp ;  for  from  the 
frequency  of  such  passages  I  should  be  in- 
dined  to  consider  them  as  meant  simply  to 
aroose  the  attention  of  the  audience,  when 
the  poems  were  recited.— M.] 

Some  of  these  religious  poems  contain 
the  usual  address  of  the  minstrel  to  the 
company.  As  in  a  poem  of  our  Saviour's 
dcxcent  into  hell,  and  his  discourse  there 
widi  Satbanas  the  porter,  Adam,  Ere, 
Abraham,  &c.  MSS.  ibid.  £  55  b. : 

AUe  herkeneth  to  me  nou, 

A  strif  wolle  y  tellen  ou : 

Of  Jhesu  ant  of  Sathan, 

Tho  Jhesu  wes  to  belle  y-gan,  &c. 

[Thu  poem,  which  probably  presents  to 
us  the  earliest  form  of  the  Miracle-play 
extant,  was  printed  at  the  private  expense 
of  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  in  ISS.*),  and  a 
duplicate  copy  of  later  date,  supplying  some 
defects  of  the  former,  was  subsequently 
printed  from  the  Auchiuleck  MS.  by  Da- 
vid Laing,  Esq. — M.] 

Other  proofs  will  occur  occasionally. 

^  As  I  collect  from  the  following  poem, 
MS.  Vernon,  foL  230. : 

Tka  Virioos  of  Seyni  Poul  wen  he  was 

rapt  into  Paradyt. 
Luateneth  lordyngcs  leof  and  derc, 
3e  that  wolen  of  the  Sonday  here ; 
The  Sonday  a  day  hit  is 
That  angels  and  archangels  joyen  iwis. 
More  in  that  ilkc  day 
Then  any  odur,  &c. 

[It  was  er^oined  by  the  ritual  of  the 
Gallicmn  church,  that  the  Lives  of  the 
Sainta  should  be  read  during  mass,  on  the 
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days  consecrated  to  their  memory.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Uturg}', 
which  forbade  the  admixture  of  any  ex- 
traneous matter  with  the  service  of  the 
mass,  this  practice  appears  to  have  been 
suspended,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints 
were  read  only  at  evening  prayer.  But 
even  in  this,  the  inveteracy  of  custom 
seems  speedily  to  have  re-established  its 
rights ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Lives  of  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  regularly  delivered 
from  the  chancel.  Of  this,  a  curious  ex- 
ample, the  "  Planch  de  Sant  Esteve,"  has 
been  published  by  M.  Ra>7M>uard  in  his 
"Choix  des  Podsies  des  Troubadours,'* 
vol.  ii.  p.  146  and  cxlvi.,  Paris  1817,  where 
the  passages  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
referring  to  Saint  Stephen,  are  introduced 
between  the  metrical  translations  of  them. 
Prom  France,  it  is  probable,  this  rite  found 
its  way  into  England  ;  and  the  following 
extract  from  the  piece  alluded  to  above 
will  show  the  uniformity  of  style  adopted 
in  the  exordiums  to  such  productions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel : 

Sczcl5,  senhors,  e  aiats  pas ; 

So  que  dircm  ben  cscoutas  ; 

Car  la  lisson  cs  dc  vertat, 

Non  hy  a  mot  de  falsctat. 

"  Be  seated,  lordingrs,  and  hold  your  peace 
(r/  ayez  pair) ;  listen  attentively  to  what 
we  sliall  say ;  for  it  is  a  lesson  of  truth 
without  a  word  of  falsehood.'* — It  has 
been  recently  maintained,  that  the  term 
"lording,"  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  preludes  to  our  old  romances  and  le- 
gends, is  a  manifest  proof  of  their  being 
"  composed  for  the  gratification  of  knights 
and  nobles."  There  are  many  valid  ob- 
jections to  such  a  conclusion;  but  one 
porhups  more  co^gent  than  tiie  rest.  The 
term  is  a  diminutive,  and  could  never  have 
been  applied  to  the  nobility  as  an  order, 
however  general  its  use  as  an  expresiiioii 
of  courtesy.  By  way  of  ilhistration,  let  it 
also  be  remcnihcred,  that  tlic  "  Disours" 
of  the  present  day,  who  ply  upon  the  Mole 
at  NapK-s,  address  every  ragged  auditor 
by  the  title  of  *»  Eccellcnxa.'"— Price.] 
•  [1300.— M.] 
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the  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  the  Alexandrine :  at  least,  I  find  the 
lines  arranged  in  that  measure. 

Oure  ladi  and  hire  sustur  stoden  under  the  roode, 

And  seint  John  and  Marie  Magdaleyn  with  wel  sori  moode : 

Vr  ladi  biheold  hire  swete  son  ibrouht  in  gret  pyne. 

For  monnes  gultes  nouthen  her  and  nothing  for  myne. 

Marie  weop  wel  sore  and  bitter  teres  leet, 

The  teres  fullen  uppon  the  ston  doun  at  hire  feet 

*<  Alios,  my  sone,"  for  serwe  wel  ofte  seide  heo, 

<<  Nabbc  iche  bote  the  one  that  hongust  on  the  treo ; 

So  ful  icham  of  serwe,  as  any  wommon  may  beo, 

That  ischal  my  deore  child  in  all  this  pyne  iseo  : 

How  schal  I  sone  deone,  how  hast  I  thou3t  liuen  withouten  the, 

Nusti  neuere  of  serwe  nou3t  sone,  what  seyst  30U  mc  ?" 

Thenne  spak  Jhesu  wordus  gode  tho  to  his  modur  dere, 

Ther  he  heng  uppon  the  roode  "  Here  I  the  take  a  fere, 

That  trewliche  schal  seme  je,  thin  own  cosin  Jon, 

The  while  that  30U  alyue  beo  among  all  thi  fon : 

Ich  the  hote,  Jon,"  he  seide,  '^  30U  wite  hire  both  day  and  niht 

That  the  G^es  hire  fon  ne  don  hire  non  unriht." 

Seint  John  in  the  stude  vr  ladi  in  to  the  temple  nom 

God  to  semen  he  hire  dude  sone  so  he  thider  come, 

Hole  and  seeke  heo  duden  good  that  heo  founden  thore, 

Heo  hire  serueden  to  bond  and  foot,  the  lasse  and  eke  the  more. 

The  pore  folke  feire  heo  fedde  there,  heo  se^e  that  hit  was  neode, 

And  the  seke  heo  broujte  to  bedde  and  met  and  drinke  gon  beom  beode. 

Wyth  al  heore  mihte  yonge  and  olde  hire  loueden,  bothe  syke  and  fere, 

As  hit  was  riht  for  alle  and  summe  to  hire  seruise  hedden  mester. 

Jon  hire  was  a  trew  feer,  and  nolde  nou^t  from  hire  go. 

He  lokid  hire  as  his  ladi  deore  and  what  heo  wolde  hit  was  ida 

Now  blowith  this  newe  fruyt  that  lat  bi  gon  to  springe, 

That  to  his  kuynd  heritage  monkunne  schal  bringe, 

Thb  new  fruyt  of  whom  I  speke  b  vre  Cristcndome, 

That  late  was  on  erthe  bow  and  latir  furth  hit  com, 

So  hard  and  luthur  was  the  lond  of  whom  hit  scholde  springe 

That  wel  unnethe  eny  rote  men  mou^te  theron  bring. 

Good  him  was  the  gardener,^  ^c. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Xrambeth,  among  otner  Norman 
Saxon  homilies  in  prose,  there  is  a  homily  or  exhortation  on  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  verse :  which,  as  it  was  evidently  transcribed  rather  before 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  we  may  place  with  some  degree  of  ce^ 
tainty  before  the  year  1185.* 

«  MS.  Vernon,  fol.  8.  bcth  MSS.  foL  1812.  it  occun  in  No.  487. 

*  [More  probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry       f.  21  b.,  and  the  compiler  notes,  "Ex  hK 

theThird.  In  Todd's  Catalogue  of  the  Lam-       Expoiitione  specimen  depromit,  wmttnttm 
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Vre  feder  that  in  heuene  is 

That  is  al  sothfuU  iwis. 

Weo  moten  to  theos  veordcs  iseon 

That  to  liue  and  to  saule  gode  beon. 

That  weo  beon  swa  his  sunes  iborene 

That  he  bco  feder  and  we  him  icorene, 

That  we  don  alle  his  ibeden 

And  his  wille  for  to  reden,  &c. 

LAUcrde  God  we  biddeth  thus 

Mid  edmode  heorte  gif  hit  us. 

That  vre  soule  beo  to  the  icore 

Noht  for  the  flesce  forlore. 

Thole  us  to  biwepen  vre  sunne 

That  we  ne  steruen  noht  therinne ; 

And  gif  us,  lauerd,  that  ilke  gifte 

Thet  we  hes[?]  ibeten  thurh  halie  scrifte.    amen.^ 

h  the  valuable  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Cambridge,  is  a 
^  of  poetical  biblical  history,  extracted  from  the  books  of  Genesis 
^  Exodus.  It  was  probably  composed  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
^nd  or  Richard  the  First*.  But  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  cite  this 
piece  aa  it  proves  the  excessive  attachment  of  our  earliest  poets  to 
riiyme:  they  were  fond  of  multiplying  the  same  final  sound  to  the 
^>'U)8t  tedious  monotony ;  and  without  producing  any  effect  of  elegance, 
it^ength,  or  harmony.    It  begins  thus : 

Man  og  to  luuen  that  rimes  ren. 
The  wissed  wel  the  logede  men. 
Hu  man  may  hem  wel  loken 
Thog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  bokcn. 
Luuen  God  and  semen  him  ay, 
For  he  it  hem  wel  gelden  may. 
And  to  al  Cristenei  men 
Boren  pais  and  luue  bytwen. 
Than  sal  hem  almighti  luuen 
Here  bynethen  and  thund  abuuen, 
And  giuen  hem  blisse  and  soules  restc. 
That  hem  sal  eauermor  lesten. 
Ut  of  Latin  this  song  is  dragcn 
On  Engleis  speche  on  sothe  sagen, 
Cristene  men  ogen  ben  so  fagen, 
So  fueles  arn  quan  he  it  sen  dagen. 
Than  man  hem  telled  soche  talc 
Wid  londes  speche  and  wordes  smule 
Of  blisses  dune,  of  sorwes  dale, 

'>^«v«raf^,Wartonu8iii  Iliat.  Engl  Po-  *  Qaart  minor.  J  85.  Cod.  membran.  vi. 

^  vol.  i.    Warton  copies  his  quotation       f.  21  b. 

«*WinUjy,  p.  267.  ap.  llickcs.— M.]  •  [Henry  iVic  1V\\iA.— ^V.^ 
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Quliu  Lucifer  that  dcuel  dwale 
And  held  hem  swered  in  helles  male, 
Til  God  hem  frid  in  manliched 
Dede  mankindo  bote  and  red. 
And  answered  al  the  fcndes  sped 
And  halp  thor  he  sag  mikel  ncU 
Biddi  hie  singcn  non  other  led. 
Thog  mad  hie  folgen  idelhed. 
Fader  gode  of  al  thinge, 
Almightin  loucnl,  hegcst  kinge, 
Thii  give  me  »v\i  timingc 
To  than  men  this  werdes  bigininge. 
The  lauerd  God  to  wurthinge 
Quether  so  hie  rede  or  singe  ^ 

We  find  this  accumulation  of  identical  rhymes  in  tlie  Runic  odes; 
particularly  in  the  ode  of  Egill  cited  above,  entitled  Egill's  Ransom. 
In  the  Cotton  library  a  poem  is  preserved  of  the  same  age,  on  the 
subjects  of  death,  judgment,  and  hell  torments,  where  the  rhymes  arc 
singular,  and  deserve  our  attention. 

Non  mai  longe  Hues  w^ene 

Ac  ofte  him  lieth  the  wrench. 

Feir  wether  tumeth  ofte  into  reine 

An  wunderliche  hit  maketh  his  blench, 

Tharuorc  mon  thu  the  bithcnch 

Al  schal  falewi  thi  grene. 

Weilawei !  nis  kin  ne  quene 

That  ne  schal  drinche  of  deathes  drench, 

Mon  er  thu  fallc  of  thi  bench 

Thine  sunne  thu  aquench^ 

To  the  same  period  of  our  poetry  I  refer  a  version  of  Saint  Jerom's 
French  psalter,  which  occurs  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege 
at  Cambridge.     The  hundredth  psalm  is  thus  translated : 

Mirthhes  to  lauerd  al  erthe  that  es 
Serues  to  lauerd  in  fainenes. 
Ingas  of  him  in  the  sight, 
In  gladeschip  bi  du  and  night. 
Wito  ye  that  lauerd  he  God  is  thus 
And  he  vs  made  and  oure  self  noght  vs. 
His  folk  and  schepe  of  his  fode : 
Ingas  his  yhates  that  ere  gode: 

*  MSS.R  ll.Cod.inembr.8vo.  [No.444.  [There  isanothercopy  of  thispoemin  MS. 

in  Noainith's  Catalogue.— M.]     It  seems  Jes.  Coll.  Ox.  29.  f.  252  b.,  and  it  oij 

to  be  in  the  Northern  dialect.     [Printed  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Hc«T 

by  Wanley,  p.151.  ap.  Ilickes. — M.]  the  Third,  or  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ei^ 

'  Bibl.  Cotton.  Ml^S.  C alio.  A  ix.  f.  S43.  ward  the  FiisU    Sec  inihi,  p.  25.  n.-^lt] 
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In  schriflt  his  porches  that  bo, 

In  ympnes  to  him  schriuo  yhe. 

Heryes  of  him  name  swa  fre, 

For  that  lauerd  soft  es  he ; 

In  euermore  his  merci  esse, 

And  in  strende  and  strende  his  sothnesse/ 

In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms*,  which 
much  resembles  in  style  and  measure  this  just  mentioned.  If  not  the 
same,  it  is  of  equal  antiquity.  The  hand-writing  is  of  the  age  of 
Edward  the  Second;  certainly  not  later  than  his  successorf .  It  also 
contains  the  Nicene  Creetl^,  and  some^church  hymns  versified ;  but  it 
18  mutilated  and  imperfect.     The  nineteenth  psalm  runs  thus : 

Heuens  telles  Goddis  blisse, 

Tlie  walken  schewes  handeswerkes  hisse, 

Dai  to  dai  wonle  rifles  right, 

And  wisedome  schewes  night  to  night, 

Noght  ere  speches  ne  saghes  euen 

Of  whilk  noght  es  herd  thair  steucn. 

In  al  land  outyhode  thair  rorde 

And  in  endes  of  werld  of  tham  the  wonU*. 

In  sun  he  set  his  telde  to  stand 

And  he  als  bridegrome  of  his  boure  coiaand. 

He  gladed  als  yhoten  to  renne  his  wai 

Fra  heghest  heuen  his  outcome  ai. 

And  his  ogaine  raas  til  hegh  sete, 

Nes  whilk  that  hides  him  fra  his  hete. 

Lagh  of  lauerd  vnwemmed  esse, 

Toruand  saules  in  to  blisse  : 

Witnes  of  lauerd  es  ai  trewe 

Wisedome  lenand  to  littel  newc  : 

Rightwisenesses  of  lauerd  right  herti's  fiiinand, 

Gode  of  lauerd  light  eghen  lightand, 

Drede  of  lauerd  hali  es  it 

In  werld  of  werld  and  ful  of  wit 


«  O.  fi.  [No.  278.]  Cod.  membr.  4to. 
[The  text  has  been  taken  from  the  Cotton 
MS.  Vlsp.  D  vii.  f.  70.— M.] 

•  [The  carliedt  known  version  of  the 
r»ahnR  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  that  edited  by 
Mr.  Thor])e  from  a  manuscript  in  the  r  jyal 
library  at  Paris,  and  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  university  of  Oxford :  "  Libri 
Piiaimoruni  versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum 
]*ar«iphra»i  Anglo-Saxonica,  partim  soluta 
oratione,  partim,  metrice  comi)Oi>ita ;  nunc 
primum  deicripsit  et  edidit  B.  Thorpe. 
Oion.  1835."— 11.  T.] 

f  [The  Bodleian  MS.  92(1.  (olim  Arch. 
B.  38.)  is  •  folio  on  vellum,  written  in  the 


fifteenth  century,  and  contains  a  copy  of 
the  same  version  of  the  Psalms  \%liicli  is 
in  the  Cambridge  and  Cotton  MSS.  \ 
fourth  copy,  written  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased for  the  British  Museum.  This  vi  r- 
sion  may  be  ascribed  to  the  period  of  his 
predecessor. — M.  ] 

^  Hickes  has  printed  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  :  to  whom, 
to  avoid  prolix  and  obsolete  specimens  al- 
ready printed,  I  refer  the  reader.  Thesaur. 
Par.'i.  p.  233.  I  bi'lie\e  it  to  be  of  the 
age  of  ilenry  the  Second. 
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Domes  oi  lauerd  soth  cr  ai 

And  rightwishcd  in  thar  self  er  thai, 

Yornandlike  oucr  the  golde 

And  stane  der^'orthi  mikcl  holde : 

And  wele  swetter  to  mannes  wanibe 

Ouer  honi  and  the  kambe^ 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  psalm : 
I  sal  loue  the  lauerd  in  stalworthhede, 
Lauerd  mi  festnesse  ai  in  nede 
And  mi  toiiight  that  es  swa 
And  mi  leser  out  of  wa. 

I  will  add  another  religions  fragment  on  the  crucifixion,  in  the  shorter 
measure,  evidently  coseval,  and  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  harp. 

Vyen  i  o  tlie  rode  se 
Fast  nailed  to  the  tre» 
Jesu  mi  lefman, 
Ibunden,  bloc  ant  blodi, 
An  hys  moder  stant  him  bi, 
Wepande,  ant  Johan : 
Hys  bac  wid  scuurge  bwungen, 
Hys  side  depc  istungen. 
For  sinne  an  lowc*  of  man, 
Weil  aut  if  sinne  lete 
An  neb  1  wit  teres  wete 
Thif  i  of  louc  can*. 

In  the  library  of  Jesus  College  at  Oxford  I  have  seen  a  Norman  Saxon 


*  [The  CoUon  MS.  of  this  version  of 
Aie  Psalms  was  found  to  contain  a  better 
text  than  Warton's,  and  consequently  has 
been  adopted.  See  Vesp.  D  vii.  ff.  70. 
and  9. — Price.] 

•  [love.— M.] 

+  [ought  I.— M.] 

j  [face. — M.] 

k  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  NE.  B  3. 18.  f.  102  b. 
(Langb.  v.  209.)  [Warton  quotes  from 
Langbaine's  transcript,  which  is  very 
faulty.  The  text  is  now  printed  from  the 
original  MS.  (at  present  marked  Bodl.  57. 
t  102  b.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
the  middle  of  which  the  poem  may  be 
ascribed.  As  to  its  being  intended  to  be 
sung  to  the  harp,  this  is  merely  a  flight  of 
Warton 's  fancy.  In  the  Bodleian  MS. 
No.  42.  4to.  sec  13.,  containing  various 
theological  tracts,  is  inserted,  f.  250.,  an 
English  metrical  version  of  a  passage  in 
the  Meditations  of  St  Augustine,  c.  6., 
x^hich  is  annexed  here,  from  its  being 
contemporaneous  with,  and  very  similar 
to,  the  fragment  (juoted  by  Warton  :[ 


"  Wit  was  his  naked  brest,  and  red  of 

blod  his  side, 
Blod  was  his  fure  neb,  his  wnden  depe 

an  uide ; 
Starke  waren  his  armes,  hi-spred  op  Ike 

rode. 
In  fif  steden  an  his  bodi,  stremes  huine 

of  blode." 

"  Sic  debemus  cogitare  de  Christo  puso, 
et  dicere,  O  bone  Jhcsu !  Wit  was,  &c 
sicut  dicit  Augustinus: 

Candet  nudatum  pectus, 
Rubet  cruentura  latus, 
Tensa  arcnt  viscera, 
Decora  languent  lumina, 
Rcgia  pallent  ora. 
Proccra  rigent  brachia. 
Crura  pendent  marmorea 
Rigat  terebratos  pedes 
Beati  sanguinis  undo." 

In  a  MS.  in  the  cathedral  library  of 
Durham,  A  iii.  12.  8.  the  same  lines  «iih 
home  slight  variation,  occur,  and  the  date 
of  the  composition  is  pretty  ntarly  to  be 
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I  by  (he  liici,  thai  liie  whole  ol 
Kuoritlenin  the  lime  of  Prior 
[1144-1138.],  •cho  prewiiteil 
fcnrjr.  See  Rudd'i  CaUL  ^A.V. 
ihia.  Cat.ftl.  DuH.  IS33.  p.  34. 
lu  US.  bu  a  lecDnd  poem  of 
Incriptian  annexed,  u  foltoiri: 
ee  tn  bdem  Cbruti,  et  lidebii 
lelUto,  lalete  inuclnlo,  caplu 
pribu  mioitaut  perroratit,  pe^- 
»!  irolveelreTotveDuuiiDicum 
~  Here  uiqoe  ad  lalua,  a  lummo 
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another  cast,  yet  without  much  invoitioii  or  poetry".  It  is  o 
•etweeii  an  owl  and  a  nightingtde  about  superiority  in  voice  an<l 
the  decision  of  uhich  is  loft  to  the  Juiignient  of  one  John  de 
rrf".  It  is  not  later  than  Richard  the  First  The  rhymes  are 
<1,  and  remarkably  interchanged. 

Ich  wes  in  one  suinere  dale 

In  one  swithe  dyele  hale. 


X  bii  MkettebodI  r«d  hi-mikcd 

Mode. 

U  tfurge  i-iuunge. 

I  ^omei  prikede  .  ^o  nailea  in 

RJkede. 

•■ni  fi  tardea  bodi  .  yuKh 


lU-d 


■aid  in  Caul.  MSS.  Angl.  p.  69. 
"ike.  Our  Jobn  deOuldcvocde 
antborof  tbepoein  nhich  im. 
,  eecdea  in  the  manutnipl,  « 
the  rallcming  entry  M  the  end  of 
ind-wri()ng  of  the  very  learned 
loyd,  "(Jn  pncl  ofnbioaLen 
<HS.  I  Andthe>CTet*ea«rilten, 

'  author  may  be  guest  at. 

laa  eu  greteth  of  Guideuaide 

I  ea  to  leggen  thai  tynge  nul 

iriw  h*  wlUe  cndy  hi*  song, 
lot  hmieocbeo  »  alleamong." 
b  entitled  and  begini  Ihiu : 
\t  la  Paitgm  JAcih  Chtiil  en 

one  lutete  luJe  that  ich  cil 
le 

eili   hit  i*rite  in   llie  god- 
It  of  Kailemeyne  n«  of  (he 


It  icemi  In  be  uf  eqiinl  nnliquily  with  that 
mentioned  in  the  ie»i.  The  whole  nianu- 
scripi,  i-uiuiiilng  of  mnny  detached  piece* 
both  in  veric  and  priHe,  wat  perhapa  *rit- 
len  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

[In  Ihe  Cotton  H8.  "one  Nichols  of 
Gutdcrordeii  mice  named;  not  indeed  it 
the  poet,  but  a>  a  sage  perton,  an  accom- 
pliifaed  linger,  andafit  judge  of  tfaclrcon- 


urer>y.      He  Is  i 


Poneshom  in  Dorsetshire.    Probably  N 
cUolu  was  brother  of  John  de  Guidevotd." 
Ritson,  BibL  Poel.'] 

quire  correction.  The  Jesui  College  MS. 
now  marked  Arch.  1. 39.  {fnrmerly  gS.  and 
T6.|con«iuioflH'odi(tinct  portion!,  which 
have  been  by  chance  bound  up  togtlher. 
The  first  portion  is  written  on  parchment 
and  paper,  and  contain!  a  chronicle  of  En- 
glish hiitory.from  thereign  of  Edward  Ihe 
Elder,  A.D.  900,  to  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  A.D.  1443.  Hence  arow  the  care< 
lessassertion  of  Warton,that  the  enlire  vo- 
lume wa)  written  in  the  tatter  reign,  ithich 
Ritson  very  juftlj  calls  In  doubt.  Ths 
second  poriian  of  the  MS.  b  on  Tellmn.  of 
Ihe  thirteenth  century,  and  coniiiti  alnuMI 
nholly  of  English  and  French  poetry.com. 
powd  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  BdiriLrd  the  Fim.  The  first  poem  on 
the  puiion  of  Chriil  thus  concludes : 
"  And  he  tbit  haucth  this  rym  iwrylcn, 

God  in  thisse  lyue  hyne  let  »cl  ilheoi 
And  alle  hi*  iieren,  boihe  yonge  and  olde, 
God  heom  lele  beore  trdn  trewliche  bU- 

hulde." 

member  of  Ihe  nonaalic  profesaiou.  The 
nole  relntive  toJohati  de  Guldtvardr  which 
occun  at  Ihe  end  Is  not  in  the  hand-wri- 
ting of  i.huyd.but  ofTho.  Wilkins,  LUB. 
rector  of  Sl  Mary  "  super  Moatem," 


Glan 


pnfhire, 


iOgaTelhi>M8.ta  the 


College  I  and  by  Ihe  "broaken 
nndaubtedly  refen  to  g  fly-leaf  which  wa* 
ii^udldoiialy  taken  away  when  Ihe  rolnme 
•as  bouinL  tt  is  therefore  mere  roq)K- 
ture  what  portion  of  the  volnme  was  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  Ihe  first  poem  ha*  no 
greater  claim  Ihin  those  which 
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I-herde  ich  liolde  grete  talc, 
An  vie**  aud  one  nyhtegale. 
Tliat  playd  wes  stif  &  stare  &  strong, 
Sum  h^^ile  softc  &  lud  among. 
Aud  eyther  ayeyn  other  swal, 
Aud  lot  that  vuele  mod  vt  al. 
And  eyther  seyde  of  othres  custe, 
That  aire  wrste  that  hi  ywuste, 
&  hure  &  hure  of  othres  sougo 
Hi  holde  playding  swithe  stronge'. 

The  earliest  love-song  which  I  can  discover  in  our  language,  is  among 
the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  I  would  place  it  be- 
fore or  about  the  year  1200  *.    It  is  full  of  alliteration,  and  has  a  burthen 

or  chorus. 

Blow  nortlieme  wynd. 

Sent  thou  me  my  suetyng ; 

Blow  northerne  wynd, 

Blou,  blou,  blou. 

Ichot  a  burde  in  boure  bryht 

That  fully  semly  is  on  syht, 

Menskful  maiden  of  myht, 

Feir  ant  fre  to  fonde. 
In  al  this  wurhliche  won, 
A  burde  of  blod  &  of  bou, 
Neuer  ^ete  y  nuste'>  non 

Lussomore  in  londe.    Blow,  Sfc, 


he  deserves  more  severe  censure  than 
Warton)  declares  that  in  the  Cotton  MS. 
one  *'NichoIe  de  Guldeforde*'  is  named 
as  a  sage  person,  and  "  an  accomplished 
singer."  Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  both 
MSS.  one  **  Nichole"  is  referred  to,  but 
without  the  addition  of  any  surname ; 
nor  is  he  said  to  be  *'  a  singer,"  nor  is 
there  the  least  reason  to  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  brother  of  John  de  Guldc- 
vorde.  In  all  probability  he  was  the  vi- 
car of  Porteshom  (near  Abbotsbury),  and 
the  chartalary  of  Abbotsbury,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  earl  of  Ilchestcr,  might 
perhaps  determine  the  point,  and  fix 
the  age  of  the  poem,  which  I  believe  to 
belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  since  the  writer  prays 
in  it  for  the  soul  of  "Kyng  Henri."  In 
another  poem,  t  254  b.  "  JIwou  holy 
ehireche  U  vnder  uote,*'  St.  Edmund  of 
Pounteney  is  mentioned,  who  was  canon- 
iied  in  124S;  and  in  a  third  poem,  of 
which  the  rubric  runs  thus,  "  Incipit  qul^ 
dam  eantut  quern  eomposuit  f rater  Thomas 
de  Haletf  de  ordine  Frairum  Minorum,*' 
f.  2«0i    *'  Henri  kyng  of  Engelonde"  is 


spoken  of  as  then  reigning.  The  Thomat 
de  Hales  here  mentioned  must  not  be 
confounded  with  one  of  the  same  name  in 
Tanner,  of  the  14th  century,  unless  in* 
deed  (which  is  not  improbable,)  hit  pe- 
rio<l  is  fixed  too  late.  Before  1  conclude 
this  note,  I  must  be  permitted  to  quote  a 
stanza  from  a  curious  puem  in  the  came 
MS.  containing  reflections  on  the  niats- 
bility  of  human  affairs,  which  recalls  the 
memory  of  several  heroes  of  romance,  and 
will  remind  the  Saxon  scholar  of  a  some- 
what similar  passage  inserted  by  King 
Alfred  in  his  translation  of  Orosius : 


f( 


Hwer  is  Paris  &  Heleyne,  -p  weren  so 

hyht  &  feyre  on  bleo? 
Amadas  &   Dideyne,   Tristram,  Yseude, 

and  alle  thco  ? 
Ectur  with  his  scharpe  mcyne,  &  Cesar 

richc  of  wordes  feo  ? 
Heo  bcoth  iglyden  vt  of  the  reyne,  soil* 

schef  is  of  the  clco  I" — M.] 

°owL 

I"  MS.  Coll.  Jcs.  Oxon.  86.  membr. 

♦  [1300.— M.] 

**  knew  not. 
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With  lokkes  lefliche'  &  longe, 
With  frount  Sc  fiice  feir  to  fonde ; 
With  murthes  monie  tnote  heo  monge 

That  brid  so  breme  in  boure ; 
With  lossum  eye  grete  ant  gode. 
With  browen  blysfol  vndcr  hode, 
He  that  reste  him  on  the  rode 

That  leilich  lyf  honoure.    JBlau,  Sfc. 
Hire  lure  lumes  liht, 
Ase  a  launteme  a  nyht. 
Hire  bleo*  blykyeth  so  brj'ht. 

80  feyr  heo  is  ant  fyn, 
A  suetly  suyre  heo  hath  to  holde, 
With  armes,  shuldre  ase  mon  wolde. 
Ant  fyngres  feyre  forte  folde : 

(jod  wolde  hue  were  myn. 
Middel  heo  hath  menskful  smal. 
Hire  loueliche  chere  as  cristal ; 
Theses,  h>gges,  fet,  ant  al» 

Ywralit  wes  of  the  beste ; 
A  lussum  ledy  lastcles. 
That  sweting  is  &  euer  wes ; 
A  betere  burde  neuer  nes 

Yhcryed  with  the  heste^ 
Heo  is  dereworthe  in  day> 
GraciousOy  stout,  ant  gaye, 
Gentil,  joiyf,  so  the  jay, 

Worhliche  when  heo  waketh, 
Maiden  murgest^  of  mouth 
Bi  est,  bi  west,  by  north,  &  south, 
Ther  nis  sicle  ne  crouth. 

That  such  murthes  maketh. 
Heo  b  coral  of  godnesse, 
Heo  is  rubie  of  ryhtfulnesse, 
Heo  b  cristal  of  clannesse. 

Ant  baner  of  bealte, 
Heo  is  lilie  of  largesse, 
Heo  b  panienke  of  prouesse, 
Heo  b  solsecle  of  suetnesse. 

Ant  ledy  of  lealtc, 
To  loue  that  leflich  b  in  londc 
Y  tolde  him  as  ych  vnderstondc,  &c.' 

From  the  same  collection  I  have  extracted  a  part  of  another  ama- 

lively  [loTcly].  ■  MS.  HarU  9f5S.  Ibl.  menibr.  H  7Sb. 

fr/ce,  complcjuun.  [The  whole  ii  printed  In  Ritaon*t  "An- 

mcriiciL  cicnt  Songi,*'  p.  16*— M.] 
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torial  ditty,  of  equal  antiquity;  which  exhibits  a  stanza  of  no  in 
or  unpleasing  structure,  and  approaching  to  the  octave  rhyme.    It 
like  the  last,  formed  on  alliteration. 

In  a  fryht  as  y  con  fare  framede 

Y  founde  a  wel  feyr  fenge  to  fere, 

Heo  glystnede  ase  gold  when  hit  glemede, 
Nes  ner  gome  so  gladly  on  gere, 

Y  wolde  wyte  in  world  who  hire  kenede. 
This  burde  bryht,  jef  hire  wil  were, 

Heo  me  bed  go  my  gates,  lest  hire  gremede, 
Ne  kepte  heo  non  henyng  here^ 

In  the  following  lines  a  lover  compliments  his  mistress  named  Alysoun : 

Bytuene  Mershe  &  Aueril 
When  spray  biginneth  to  springe, 
The  Intel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
'On  hyre  lud  to  synge, 
Ich  libbe  in  louelonginge 
For  semlokest  of  alle  thynge. 
He  may  me  blysse  bringe 
Icham  in  hire  baundoun. 
An  hendy  hap  ichabbe  yhent 
Ichot  from  heuene  it  is  me  sent. 
From  all  wymmen  mi  loue  is  lent 
&  lyht  on  Alysoun, 
On  hcu  hire  her  is  fayre  ynoh. 
Hire  browe  broune,  hire  e^e  blake. 
With  lossum  chere  he  on  me  loh, 
With  middel  smal  &  wel  ymake. 
Bote  he  me  wolle  to  hire  take,  &c«* 


y  MS.  ibid.  f.  66.  The  pieces  which  I 
have  cited  from  this  manuscript  appear  to 
be  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First 

[As  this  manuscript  contains  an  elegy 
upon  the  death  of  Edward  the  First,  Mr. 
Ritson  very  properly  infers,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  in  the  "  life-time" 
of  that  monarch.  He  assigns  it  to  "  the 
reign  of  his  son  and  successor.*' — ^Price.] 
[With  regard  to  the  age  of  thb  MS.  it  is 
requisite  to  say  a  few  words,  in  order  that 
the  authority  of  two  names  well  known 
in  old  English  literature,  may  not  lead  the 
uninformed  astray.  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  in 
the  Remarks  prefixed  to  **  The  Harrowing 
of  Hell,"  (a  few  copies  of  which  were 
printed  at  his  expense,  and  most  liberally 
distributed  to  his  firieods,)  has  called  it 
"  certainly  as  old  as  the  reiffn  of  Edward 
///.,  //  act  older."  »t  who  sub- 


sequently printed  the  same  Miracle-Play 
from  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  infers  thence 
that  the  latter  MS.  is  the  **  more  ancient" 
of  the  two.  Now  it  U  very  certain,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  Auchinleck  MS. 
could  not  have  been  written  before  1330, 
and,  in  all  probability,  not  till  ten  years 
afterwards ;  whereas  the  Harleian  MS.  b 
distinguished  by  a  character  which  b  pe- 
culiar to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second,  and  the  latest  date  of 
any  of  the  poems  in  it  is  1307,  shortly 
afler  which  period  it  was  unqocttioiiahly 
written.  Consequently  there  results  a 
priority  of  date  of  at  least  thirty  years,  to 
the  Harleian  MS.  over  the  Auchinleck 
MS.— M.] 

*  MS.  HarL  f.  63  b.    [The  entire  poem 
is  printed  by  Ritson,  *' Ancient  Songs, 
p.  24.— M.] 
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Tbe  fonowing  song,  containing  a  description  of  tlie  spring,  displays 
glmmieriDgs  of  imagination,  and  exhibits  some  faint  ideas  of  poetical  ex- 
prorion.  It  is,  like  the  three  preceding,  of  the  Norman  Saxon  school,  and 
extracted  from  the  same  inexhaustible  repository.  I  have  transcribed 
the  whole*. 

Lenten  ys  come  with  loue  to  toune, 
With  blosmen  &  with  briddes  roune. 

That  al  this  blisse  bryngcth ; 
Dayes  e^es  in  this  dales. 
Notes  suete  of  nyhtegales, 
Vch  foul  song  singeth. 

The  threstelcoc*  him  thretctli  oo. 
Away  is  huere  wynter  wo. 

When  woderoue  springeth ; 
This  foules  singeth  ferly  fele. 
Ant  wlyteth  on  huere  wynter  welc, 

That  al  the  wode  ryngeth. 

The  rose  rayleth  hire  rode, 
The  leues  on  the  lyhte  wode 

Waxen  al  with  wille : 
The  mone  mandeth  hire  bleo 
The  lilie  is  lossum  to  seo ; 

The  fenyl  &  the  fille. 

Wowes  thb  wilde  drakes. 
Miles  murgeth  huere  makes. 

Ase  streme  that  striketh  stille 
Mody  meneth  so  doh  mo, 
Ichot  ycham  on  of  tho 

For  loue  that  likes  ille. 

The  mone  mandeth  hire  lyht. 
So  doth  the  semly  sonne  bryht. 

When  briddes  singeth  breme, 
Deawes  donketh  the  dounes 
Deores  with  huere  deme  rounes, 

Domes  forte  deme. 


*[The  following  stanxa  fonned  the 
opening  of  this  song  as  printed  by  Warton. 
It  appears  to  have  been  inadvertently  co- 
pied from  a  poem  in  the  parallel  column 
of  the  manuscript : 

In  May  hit  murgeth  when  hit  dawes  >, 
In  dounes  with  this  dueres  plawes  ', 

And  lef  is  lyht  on  lynde; 
Blosmes  bredeth  on  the  bowes, 
Al  this  wylde  wyhtes  wowes, 

So  wel  ych  under- fynde. 


The  proper  stanxa,  given  above,  was  aliso 
cited  and  introduced  by  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  The  following  hexastic  on  a  si- 
nular  subject  is  the  product  of  the  same 
rude  period,  although  the  context  is  rather 
more  intelligible :  but  it  otherwise  deserves 
a  recital,  as  it  presents  an  early  sketch  of 
a  favourite  and  fashionable  stanxa."  vol.  i. 
p.  30. — Price.] 
*  throstle,  thrush. 


*  "  it  U  mcry  nt  d:iwn." 


plays. 
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Wormes  woweth  vnder  cloude, 
Wymmen  waxeth  wounder  proude^ 

So  wel  hit  wol  hem  seme: 
3ef  me  shal  wonte  wiUe  of  on 
This  wunne  weole  y  wole  forgon 

Ant  wyht  in  wode  be  fleme*^. 

This  specimen  will  not  be  improperly  succeeded  by  the  following 
elegant  lines,  which  a  cotemporary  poet  appears  to  have  made  in  a 
morning  walk  from  Peterborough,  on  the  blessed  Virgin ;  but  whose 
genius  seems  better  adapted  to  descriptive  than  religious  subjects. 

Now  skruketh  rose  &  lylie  flour, 
That  whilen  ber  that  suete  savour 

In  somer,  that  suete  tyde ; 
Ne  is  no  queue  so  stark  ne  stour, 
Ne  no  leuedy  so  bryht  in  bour 

That  dcd  ne  shal  by  glyde : 


^  MS.  ibid,  ut  supr.  f.  7 1  b.  [Also  print- 
ed in  Ritson,  ubi  tupr.  p.  31. — M.]  [In 
the  same  style,  as  it  is  manifestly  of  the 
same  antiquity,  the  following  little  descrip- 
tive song,  on  the  approach  of  summer*  de- 
serves notice.   MSS.  Harl.  978.  f.  5. 

Sumer  it  i-cumen  in, 
Lhude  sing  cuccu : 
Groweth  sed,  and  bloweih  med. 
And  springth  the  wde  nu. 
Sing  cuccUf  cuccu. 

Awe  hleteth  after  lomby 
Lhouih  after  calue  cu; 
BuUuc  ttertetht  bucke  verteth : 
Murie  sing  cuccu, 

Cuccu,  cuccu : 
Wel  singes  thn  cuccu; 
Ne  swik  thu  nauer  nu» 
Sing  cuccu  nu. 
Sing  cuccu. 

That  is,  "  Summer  is  coming :  loud  sing, 
Cuckow !  Groweth  seed,  and  bloweth 
mead,  and  springcth  the  wood  now.  Ewe 
bleateth  after  lamb,  loweth  cow  after  calf; 
bullock  starteth,  buck  verteth^;  merry 
ting,  Cuckow !  Well  singcst  thou,  Cuckow, 
nor  cease  to  sing  now."  This  is  the  most 
antient  English  song  that  appears  in  our 
manuscripts  with  the  musical  notes  an- 
nexed. The  music  is  of  that  species  of 
composition  which  is  called  Canon  in  the 
Unison,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. — ^Additionb.] 

[This  poem  has  since  been  printed  in 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  Hist  of  Music,  vol.  ii. 
p.  03,  with  the  musical  notes  reduced  to 


the  scale  of  modem  notation,  and  by  Rit- 
son,  in  his  "  Ancient  Songs,"  8ro,'l790. 
p.  3,  who  justly  exclsums  against  the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  refer  the  song  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  MS.  itself  n 
certainly  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth. 
^M.]  [Mr.  Edgar  Taylor  in  bis  Laiff 
iff  the  MiuTtesingerSf  p.  137,  speaking  of 
this  song,  remarks  that  it  so  resembles,  in 
many  of  its  features,  the  kindred  songs  of 
the  German  minnesingers,  that  we  could 
almost  fancy  one  of  those  minstrels  sing- 
ing in  nearly  the  same  words  and  mea- 
sure." The  following  song  is  one  of  tho^ 
which  have  suggested  the  comparison : 

Walt  mit  griincr  varwe  stat; 
Nachtcgal 
Siissen  schal 
Singet,  der  vil  sanfte  tilt : 
Meicn  bliit, 
Ilohcn  niUt 
Git  den  vogcllin  liberal. 
Hcide  breit 
Wol  bckleit 
Mit  vil  schonen  bliimen  lit ; 
Summer  lit, 
Vroidc  git, 
Davon  suln  wir  sin  gemeit . . . 
Uf  der  hcide  und  in  dem  walde 
Singent  klcinii  vogelein . . . 
Nu  singen, 
Nu  sin^rrn  ! 
Dannoch  hartu  crspringen 
Den  rcigen. 
Den  rcigen 
Pfaffen  und  leigen,  &c. 

Minnesingers,  p.  1 34. — R.  T-l 


goes  to  harbour  among  the  fern. 
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Whoso,  wol  fleyshe-lust  for-gou  &  heuene-blis  abyde 
On  Jhesu  be  is  thohtanon,  that  theiicd  wb3  jb  side''. 

To  which  we  may  add  a  song,  probably  written  by  the  same  author^ 
on  the  five  joys  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Ase  y  me  rod  this  ender  day, 
By  grene  wode,  to  seche  play ; 
Mid  herte  y  thohte  al  on  a  may, 

Suetest  of  alle  thinge : 
Lythe,  &  ich  ou  tell  may 

Al  of  that  suete  thinge'. 

In  the  same  pastoral  vein,  a  lover,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of  King  John  *, 
thus  addresses  his  mistress,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
girl  ''bituene  Lyncolne  and  Lyndeseye,  Northampton  and  Lounde^:'* 

When  the  nyhtegale  singes  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef,  &  gras,  &  blosme,  springes  in  Aueryl  y  wene. 
Ant  love  is  to  myn  herte  gon  with  one  spere  so  kcne 
Nyht  &  day  my  blod  hit  drynkes  myn  herte  deth  me  tenc. 

Ich  haue  loued  al  this  ^er  that  y  may  loue  na  more, 
Ich  haue  siked  moni  syk,  lemmon,  for  thin  ore. 
Me  nis  loue  neuer  the  ner,  &  that  me  reweth  sore ; 
Suete  lemmon,  thencfa  on  me,  ich  haue  loued  the  ^ore, 

Sucte  lemmon,  y  preye  the,  of  loue  one  spechc, 
Whil  y  lyue  in  world  so  w}'de  other  nulle  y  scche. 
With  thy  loue,  my  suete  leof,  mi  blis  thou  mihtes  echc 
A  suete  cos  of  thy  mouth  mihte  be  my  leche*. 

Nor  are  these  verses  unpleasing,  in  somewhat  the  same  measure : 

My  deth  y  loue,  my  lyf  ich  hate  for  a  leuedy  shone, 
Heo  is  brith  so  daies  liht,  that  is  on  me  wel  senc. 
Al  y  falewe  so  doth  the  lef  in  somer  when  hit  is  grene, 
3cf  mi  thoht  helpeth  me  noht,  to  wham  shal  y  me  menc^? 

Another,  in  the  following  little  poem,  enigmatically  compares  his 
mistress,  whose  name  seems  to  be  Joan,  to  various  gems  and  flowers. 
The  writer  is  happy  in  his  alliteration,  and  his  verses  are  tolerably  har- 
monious : 

Ichot  a  burde  in  a  bour,  ase  beryl  so  bryht, 
Ase  saphyr  in  seluer  semly  on  syht, 
Ase  jaspe'  the  gcntil  that  lemeth"  with  lyht, 
Ase  gemet"  in  golde  &  ruby  wel  ryht, 

'  MS.  ibid.  f.  80.  disposition  of  this  song.    The  present  copy 

«  Ibid.  f.  81  b.  follows  the  manuscript.— Price.]     [The 

•  [  Edward  the  First.— M.]  whole  is  printed  iii  Ritson«  ubi  supr.  p.  30. 

^  London.  — M.] 

»  MS.  ibid.  f.  80  b.     [The  same  confu-  *  MS.  ibid.  f.  80  b.  «^  jasper, 

sion  adverted  to  above,  prevailed  in  the  "  streams,  shines.  "  gamet# 
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Ase  onycle*'  he  ys  on,  yholden  on  hyht ; 

Ase  diamaund  the  dere,  in  day  when  he  b  dyht: 

He  is  coral  ycud  *  with  cayser  ant  knyht, 

Ase  emeraude  a  morewen  this  may  haueth  myht. 

The  myht  of  the  margarite  haueth  this  mai  mere. 

For  charbocle  ich  hire  ches  bi  chyne  &  by  cherc, 

Hire  rode  b  ase  rose  that  red  b  on  rys^ 

With  lilye  white  leues  lossum  he  b, 

The  primerose  he  passeth,  the  perucnke  of  pris, 

With  alisaundre  thareto,  ache,  &  anys ; 

Coynte^i  ase  columbine,  such  hire  cunde''  ys. 

Glad  vnder  gore  in  g^o  &  in  grys, 

He  b  blosme  opon  bleo  brihtest  vnder  bb. 

With  celydoyne  ant  sauge  as  thou  thi  self  sys,  &e. 

From  Weye  he  b  wbbt  in  to  Wyrhale, 

Hire  nome  b  in  a  note  of  the  nyhtegale ;  * 

In  an  note  b  hire  nome,  nempneth  hit  non, 

Whose  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon". 

The  curious  Harleian  volume,  to  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted, 
lias  preserved  a  moral  tale,  a  Comparison  between  age  and  youth,  where 
the  stanza  is  remarkably  constructed.  The  various  sorts  of  versifica- 
tion which  we  have  already  seen,  evidently  prove  that  much  poetry  had 
been  written,  and  that  the  art  had  been  greatly  cultivated,  before  this 
period. 

Herkne  to  my  ron. 
As  ich  ou  telle  con. 

Of  elde  al  hou  yt  ges. 
Of  a  mody  mon, 
Hihte  Maximion, 

Soth  withoute  les. 
Clerc  he  was  ful  god. 
So  moni  mon  vnderstod. 

Nou  herkne  hou  it  wes^ 

For  the  same  reason,  a  sort  of  elegy  on  our  Sa^dour's  crucifixion  should 
not  be  omitted.    It  begins  thus : 

I  syke  when  y  singe  for  sorewe  that  y  se 
When  y  with  wypinge  biholde  vpon  the  tre 

Ant  se  Jhesu  the  suete 

Is  herte-blod  for-lete. 
For  the  loue  of  me ; 

**onyx.         •  [known,  famous.— M.]        '  white  complexion,    [kind. nature— M.J 
P  branch.  'MS.  ibid.  f.  C3. 

**  quaint.  t  ms,  ibid.  f.  S2. 


>  Thah  he  ben  deme  done. 
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Ys  woundes  waxen  wete, 
Thei  wepen,  stille  &  mete, 
Marie  reweth  the.* 

Sor  an  alliterative  ode  on  heaven,  death,  judgement,  &c. 

Middelerd  for  mon  was  mad, 
Vn-mihti  aren  is  meste  mede. 
This  hedy  hath  on  honde  yhad, 
That  heuene  hem  is  hest  to  hede. 
Icherde  a  blisse  budel  vs  bade, 
The  dreri  domes-dai  to  drede. 
Of  sunful  sauhting  sone  be  sad, 
That  deme  doth  this  deme  dede,  ^ 
This  wrakeful  werkes  vnder  wede, 
In  soule  soteleth  sone.* 

Many  of  these  measures  were  adopted  from  the  French  chansons'. 
W  will  add  one  or  two  more  specimens. 

On  our  Saviour's  passion  and  death. 

Jesu  for  thi  muchele  miht 

Thou  jef  vs  of  thi  grace, 
That  we  mowe  dai  &  nyht 

Thenken  o  thi  face. 
In  myn  herte  hit  doth  me  god. 
When  y  thenke  on  Jesu  blod. 

That  ran  doun  bi  ys  syde ; 
From  is  herte  doune  to  is  fot, 
For  ous  he  spradde  is  herte  blod 

His  wondes  were  so  wyde.'^ 
On  the  same  subject. 

Lutel  wot  hit  any  mon 

Hou  loue  hym  haueth  ybounde, 
That  for  vs  o  the  rode  ron. 

Ant  bohte  vs  with  is  wounde ; 
The  loue  of  him  vs  haueth  ymaked  sounde, 
Ant  yeast  the  grimly  gost  to  grounde : 
Euer  &  oo,  nyht  &  day,  he  haueth  vs  in  is  thohte. 
He  nul  nout  leose  that  he  so  deore  bohte.* 

The  following  are  on  love  and  gallantry.    The  poet,  named  Richard, 
professes  himself  to  have  been  a  great  writer  of  love-songs. 

Weping  haueth  myn  wonges*  wet. 

For  wikked  werk  ant  wone  of  wyt, 
Vnblithe  y  be  til  y  ha  bet, 
Bruches  broken  ase  bok  byt : 

•  Ibid.  f.  80.  "^  Ibid.  f.  63  b.  »  Ibid.  f.  128.     Thefe  line*  afterwards 

'  See  MS.  Harl.  ut  iiipr.  f.  40.  76.  occur,   burlesqued    and  parodied,   by   a 

^  Ibid.  f.  70b.     Probably  tbis  song  has  writer  of  the  same  age. 
been  somewhat  modernized  by  transcribers.  *  [cheeks,  A.S.  pan^  Ital.  guancia.] 
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Of  leuedis  loue  that  y  ha  let. 

That  lemeth  al  with  luefly  lyt, 
Ofte  in  song  y  haue  hem  set, 

That  is  vnsemly  ther  hit  syt. 
Hit  syt  &  semeth  noht, 

Ther  hit  ys  seid  in  song 
That  y  haue  of  hem  wroht, 

Ywis  hit  is  al  wrong.* 

It  was  customary  with  the  early  scribes,  when  stanzas  consisted  of 
short  lines,  to  throw  them  together  like  prose'*'.     As  thus : 

'*  A  wayle  whyt  ase  whalles  bon  |  a  grein  in  golde  that  godly  ahoD  |  a 
tortle  that  min  herte  is  on  |  in  tounes  trewe  |  Hire  gladshipe  nes  neoer 
gon  I  whil  y  may  glewe".^ 

Sometimes  they  wrote  three  or  four  verses  together  as  one  line. 

With  longyng  y  am  lad  |  on  molde  y  waxe  mad  |  a  maide  marreth  me, 
Y  grede  y  grone  vn-glad  |  for  selden  y  am  sad  |  that  semly  forte  se. 
Levedi  thou  rewe  me  |  to  routhe  thou  hauest  me  rad  |  be  bote  of  that 
y  bad  |  my  lyf  is  long  on  the.*' 

Again, 

Moat  i  ryden  by  Rybbesdale  |  wilde  wymmen  forte  wale  |  ant  welde 

wuch  ich  wolde : 
Founde  were  the  feyrest  on  |  that  euer  was  mad  of  blod  ant  bon  |  in 

boure  best  with  bolde.** 

This  mode  of  writing  is  not  uncommon  in  antient  manuscripts  of 
French  poetry.  And  some  critics  may  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
verses  which  we  call  Alexandrine,  accidentally  assumed  their  form  merely 
from  the  practice  of  absurd  transcribers,  who  frugally  chose  to  fill  their 
pages  to  the  extremity,  and  violated  the  metrical  structure  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  vellum.  It  is  certain,  that  the  common  stanza  of  four 
short  lines  may  be  reduced  into  two  Alexandrines,  and  on  the  contraiy. 
I  have  before  observed,  that  the  Saxon  poem  cited  by  Hickes,  con- 
sbting  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  stanzas,  is  written  in  stanzas  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  Alexandrines  in  the  Trinity  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge. How  it  came  originally  from  the  poet  I  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

Our  early  poetry  often  appears  in  satirical  pieces  on  the  established 
and  eminent  professions.  And  the  writers,  as  we  have  already  seeo, 
succeeded  not  amiss  when  they  cloathed  their  satire  in  allegory.  Bot 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  scurrilous  and  illiberal  than  their  satires 
when  they  descend  to  mere  invective.     In  the  British  Museum,  among 

*  MS.  ibid.  f.  66.  several  A.  Saxon  and   Teutonic  poem 

*  [See  Hoffhiann's  Fundgruben,  Bres-  were  at  first  edited  as  prose, and  liave  but 
lau,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  331,  &c  ;  Danske  Ki-  recently  been  discovered  to  be  metrictL 
snipe  Viser,  Copenhafcen,  passim,  1787;  — R.  T.] 

and  Raynouard,  Poesies  des  Troubadours,  ^  MS.  Ibid.  f.  67.  '  Ibid.  M  b. 

vol.  ii.  Poeme  sur  Bocce,  p.  6.      Hence  <*  Ibid.  f.  66  b. 
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«xBnipIi?s  whicli  I  could  nipntion,  we  have  a  satirical  liollad  on 
nfyrrs',  aiid  another  on  the  clergy.or  rather  some  particular  bishop, 
e  \Mttr  btgJDs  thus : 

Hjrdmen  hatieth  ant  vch  mones  hj-ne. 
For  cuerueh  a  parosshe  heo  polketli  in  pyne 
Ant  clastreth  wyth  heore  cnllc : 
Nou  wol  vch  fo'l  clerc  that  b  fayly 
Wende  to  tlie  bys»hop  ant  bugge  iiayly, 
Nys  no  wyt  in  is  nolle.' 
e  elder  French  poetry  abounds  in  allegorieal  satire :  and  I  duulit 
1  the  author  of  the  satire  on  the  monaittic  profession,  cited  above, 
I  Honie  French  eatire  on  the  subject.     Satire  was  one  species  of 
y  of  the  Provencial  troubadours.     Anseloi  fayditt",  a.  trouba- 
dour of  the  eleventh  c-entary,  who  wiU  again  be  mentioned,  wrote  a 
sort  of  saUrico]  drama  called  the  Heresv  of  the  Fathers,  Heregia 
DK],  pREVHEs,  a  lidicule  on  the  council  which  condemned  the  Albi- 
The  papal  legates  often  fell  under  the  lash  of  tliese  pot^ts ; 
e  favour  they  were  obliged  to  court,  but  in  vain,  by  the  promise 
mple  gratuities*.     Huguea  de  Bercy,  a  French  monk,  wrote  in  tlie 
wifth  century  a  very  lively  and  severe  satire :  in  which  no  person,  not 
rveii  himself,  was  spared,  and  nhicL  he  called  the  Bible,  as  containing 
Dulhing  but  truth **. 

lu  the  HarJeian  manuscripts  I  find  an  antient  French  poem,  yet  re- 
specting England,  uhich  is  a  humorous  panegyric  on  a  new  religious 
order  callt.'d  Le  Ohdhe  db  bel  Etsb.     This  b  the  exordium: 
Qui  vodra  a  moi  entendre 

»Oyr  purra  e  aprendre 
L'estiiyre  de  no  Okdhe  Novkl 
Qe  mout  est  delitous  e  bel. 
Th«  poet  ingeniously  feigns,  that  his  new  monastic  order  consists  of  the 
most  eminent  nubility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes,  who  inhabit  tlie  nioua- 
steries  assigned  to  it  promiscuously ;  and  that  no  person  is  excluded 
from  this  establishment  who  con  support  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.    They 
are  bound  by  their  statutes  to  live  in  perpetual  idleness  and  luxury  ; 
and  t6e  satirist  refers  them  for  a  pattern  or  rule  of  practice  in  these 
it  articles,  to  the  monasteries  of  Seuipringboiu  in  Lincolnshire, 


nt  nipr.  £  to  b. 
t7I. 

B  by  tb(  iraiuiTibcr  having  dcviaird 

lniucnpUiin.-~l'HlKE.] 
mlm   FsidiL     Sec   Raynouird, 
d«   Paalu   dc*  TiaubulDun." 

ibc  pica  retetred  lo  by  Warlon. 


«  Ponlenelle,  Hisl.  Tl.Mlr.  Pt.  f.  18. 
edit.  ];4J. 

"  See  Pi.uc1ieI.R«r.p.  lil. 

[The  pi(«  here  oJliidnl  to  wii  nM 
wrillen  by  De  Brrcy.    It  will  b«  bund  In 


p.  30  >. 


IE  of  Birl 

■iid  It  cull  d  "  Rlblc  Ouiot  de  Pro. 

'  La  DiUnu  SrtgDor  He  Rene"  in  ■ 
more  courtly  compaiiilwi,  (nil  forin*  a  pari 
ofiheiunecollwlion,  p.  104.  TbrrarlSei 
French  andquariea  liavc  Tr 
founded  lh«c  two  produellDn 
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Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  the  Knights  Hospitalers^  and  many  other  reli- 
gious oniers  then  flourishing  in  England ^ 

When  we  consider  the  feudal  manners,  and  the  magnificence  of  our , 
Norman  ancestors,  their  lov(^  of  military  glory,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  wonders  to  which  they 
must  have  been  familiarized  from  those  eastern  enterprises,  we  natu- 
rally suppose,  what  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  proved,  that 
their  retinues  abounded  with  minstrels  and  harpers,  and  that  their  chief 
enteitainment  was  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  romantic  and  martial  ad- 
ventures. But  I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  my  searches  after  the 
metrical  tales  which  nmst  have  prevailed  in  their  times.  Most  of  those 
old  heroic  songs  are  perished,  together  with  the  stately  castles  in  whose 
halls  they  were  sung.  Yet  they  are  not  so  totally  lost  as  we  may  be 
apt  to  imagine^  Many  of  them  still  partly  exist  in  the  old  English 
metrical  romances,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places; yet 
divested  of  their  original  form,  polished  in  their  8t}'le,  adorned  nith 
new  incidents,  successively  modernized  by  repeated  transcription  and 
recitation,  and  retaining  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  original 
composition.  This  has  not  been  the  case  of  the  legendary  and  other 
religious  poems  written  soon  after  the  Conquest,  manuscripts  of  which 
abound  in  our  libraries.  From  the  nature  of  their  subject  they  were 
levHs  popular  and  common ;  and  being  less  frequently  recited,  became 
less  liable  to  perpetual  iimovation  or  alteration. 

The  most  antient  English  metrical  romance  which  I  can  discover,  is 
entitled  the  Geste  of  King  Horn.  It  was  evidently  ^Titten  after  the 
Crusades  had  begun,  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer*,  and  probably  still  re- 
mains in  its  original  state.  I  will  first  give  the  substance  of  the  story, 
and  afterwards  add  some  specimens  of  the  composition.  But  I  must 
premise,  that  this  storj'  occurs  in  very  old  French  metre  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  British  Museum*,  so  that  probably  it  is  a  translation:  a 
circumstance  which  will  throw  light  on  an  argument  pursued  here- 
after, pro\'ing  that  most  of  our  metrical  romances  are  translated  from 
the  French. 

Mury,  king  of  the  Saracens,  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Suddene,  where 
he  kills  the  king  named  Allof*.  The  queen,  Godylt,  escapes;  but 
Mury  seizes  on  her  scm  Honi,  a  beautiful  youth  aged  fifteen  years, 
and  puts  him  into  a  galley,  with  two  of  his  playfellows,  Athulph  and 
Fykenyld :   the  vesxsel  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 

•  MS.  ibid.  f.  121.  copy  of  the  English  romance,  and  i«  so  pre- 
^  Rim.  Thoj>.  3 102.  Urr.  served  in  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  m*- 

•  MS.  Harl.  527  b.  f.  59.  Cod.  membr.  nuscripts:  AUof  is  hiit  name  in  the  Frew*, 

•  [VVurton  ha»  becii  lod  into  the  mis-  and  tiic  writer  of  the  MS.  Harl.  has 
take  of  calling  the  Saracen  king  by  the  changed  Mury  for  Allof  throughout  the 
name  of  Mury  by  a  curious  error  of  the  poem,  with  the  exception  of  one  pla«i 
scribe  who  wrote  the  manuscript  in  the  which  he  has  overlooked,  and  Wartori, 
HarleianCoIlection,andwho  seems  to  have  meeting  in  this  passage  with  the  narofw 
been  equally  well  read  in  the  French  and  Mury,  supposed  it  to  be  that  of  the  io- 
English  poetry  of  the  day.  Mury  was  the  vador  of  Horn's  patrimony.— W.] 
name  of  the  father  of  Horn  in  the  older 
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Westnesse,  the  young  prince  b  found  by  Aylmer,  king  of  that  country, 
brought  to  court,  and  delivered  to  Athelbrus  his  stewanl,  to  be  edu- 
^^  in  hawking,  harping,  tilting,  and  other  courtly  accomplishments, 
lere  the  princess  Rymenild  falls  in  love  with  him,  declares  her  passion, 
Qd  is  betrothed.  Home,  in  consequence  of  this  engagement,  leaves 
le  princess  for  seven  years ;  to  demonstrate,  according  to  the  ritual  of 
bivalry,  that  by  seeking  and  accomplishing  dangerous  enterprises  he 
served  her  affection.  -  He  proves  a  most  valorous  and  invincible 
night:  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  having  killed  king  Mury,  re- 
)vered  his  &ther*s  kingdom,  and  atchieved  many  signal  exploits,  re- 
)Ters  the  princess  Rymenild  from  the  hands  of  his  treacherous  knight 
Hi  companion  Fykenyld ;  carries  her  in  triumph  to  his  own  country, 
nd  there  reigns  with  her  in  great  splendor  and  prosperity.  The  poem 
self  begins  and  proceeds  thus : 

AUe  heo  ben  blythe, 

That  to  my  songe  yiythe*": 

A  song  ychulle  ou  singe 

Of  Allof  the  gode  kynge, 

Kyng  he  wes  by  weste 

The  whiles  hit  ylt^te ; 

Aut  Godyit  his  gode  quene, 

No  feyrore  myhte  bene, 

Ant  huere  sone  hihte  Horn, 

Feyrore  childe  ne  myhte  be  born : 

For  reyu  ne  myhte  byryne 

Ne  Sonne  mylite  shyne 

Feyrore  child  then  he  was, 

Bryht  so  euer  eny  glas, 

So  whit  so  eny  lylye  flour, 

So  rose  red  wes  his  colour ; 

He  wes  feyr  &  eke  bold, 

Ant  of  fyfteue  wynter  old, 

Nis  non  his  yliche 

In  none  kinges  ryche. 

Tueye*  fereu"  he  hadde. 

That  he  with  htm  ladde, 

AUe  richeiuenne  sones. 

And  alle  suythe  feyre  gomes, 

Wyth  him  fort6  pleyc 

Mest  he  louede  tueye. 

That  on  wes  hoten  Athulf  chyld, 

And  that  othex  Fykenyld, 

Athulf  wes  the  beste, 

And  Fykenyld  the  werste. 

*  listen.  •  [tuelfe  MS.  Laud.  108.  rightly.— M.]  •*  coux^wCv^XiV 
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Hyt  was  vpon  a  someres  day 

Also  ich  ou  telle  may, 

Allof  the  gode  kyng 

Rode  vpon  his  ple^yng, 

Bi  the  see  side, 

Ther  he  was  woned  to  ride ; 

With  him  ne  ryde  bote  tuo, 

Al  to  fewe  hue  were  tho : 

He  fond  by  the  stronde, 

Aryued  ou  is  londe, 

Shipes  systene 

Of  Sarazyncs  kene : 

He  askede  whet  hue  sohteu 

Other  on  is  lond  brohten. 

But  I  hasten  to  that  part  of  the  story  where  prince  Home  appears  at 
the  court  of  the  king  of  Westuesse. 

The  kyug  com  in  to  halle, 
Among  his  knyhtes  alle, 
Forth  he  clepeth  Athclbrus, 
His  stiward,  &  him  seide  thus : 
"  Stiward  tac  thou  here 
My  fundling  forto  lere, 
Of  tliine  mestere 
Of  wode  and  of  ryuere', 
Apt  toggen  o  the  harpe 
With  is  nayles  sharped, 
Ant  tech  him  alle  the  listes 
That  thou  euer  wystest, 
Byfore  me  to  keruen, 
And  of  my  coupe  to  semen', 


*  So  Robert  de  Brunne  of  king  Marian. 
Hearne's  Rob.  Gloc  p.  622. 

—Marian  faire  in  chere 
He  couthe  of  wod  and  ryuere 
In  alle  maner  of  venrie,  &c. 

[The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the 
French  writers.  Thus  in  Benoit  S^* 
More's  Roman  du  Rou,  MS.  Harl.  1717. 
f.  79. 

"  Tant  seit  apris  qu*il  lise  un  bref, 
Kar  ceo  ne  li  ert  pas  trop  gref, 
D'eschas,  de  rivere,  et  de  chace 
Voil  que  del  tot  aprenge  e  sace." — M.] 

^  In  another  part  of  the  poem  he  is  in- 
troduced playing  on  his  harp. 

Horn  sette  him  abenche. 
Is  harpe  he  gan  clenche, 
He  made  Rymenild  a  lay 
Ant  hue  seide  weylaway,  &c 


In  the  chamber  of  a  bishop  of  Winchester 
at  Merdon  Castle,  now  ruined,  we  find 
mention  made  of  benches  only.  Comp. 
MS.  J.  Gerveys,  Episcop.  Winton.  1266. 
*•  Idem  red.  comp.  de  iL  mensis  in  sal* 
ad  magnum  descum.  Et  de  ill  nensiii 
ex  una  parte,  et  ii.  mensis  ex  alters  psrte 
cum  tressellis  in  aula.  Et  de  i.  loensi 
cum  tressellis  in  camera  dom.  epixopL 
Et  y.fmrmiM  In  eadem  camera."  Desettf 
in  old  English  deet,  is  properly  a  csnopy 
oyer  the  high  table.  See  a  curious  sccouiU 
of  the  goods  in  the  palace  of  the  bithop 
of  Nivemois  in  France,  in  the  year  1SS7, 
in  Monte  Cat  MSS.  ii.  p.  984.  coL  1 

'  According  to  the  rules  of  chiT»lry» 
every  knight  before  his  creation  pu*^ 
through  two  oflSces.  He  was  first  a  ftp- 
and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  be  was  for- 
mally admitted  an  esquire.  The  csqiiio 
were  divided  Into  tevenl  dcpaitnenlit 
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Ant  his  feren  deuyse 

With  ous  other  seruise ; 

Horn  child,  thou  vnderstond, 

Tech  him  of  harpe  &  of  song." 

Athelbrus  gou  leren 

Horn  &  hyse  feren ; 

Horn  mid  herte  lahte 

Al  that  mon  him  tahte, 

With  inne  court  &  withoute, 

&  overal  aboute, 

LfOuede  men  Horn  child» 

&  most  him  louede  Rymenyld 

The  kinges  oune  dohter, 

For  he  wes  in  hire  thohte, 

Hue  louede  him  in  hire  mod, 

For  he  tres  feir  &  eke  god, 

&  thah  hue  ne  dorste  at  borde 

Mid  him  speke  ner  a  word, 

Ne  in  the  halle, 

Among  the  knyhtes  alle, 

Hyre  sorewe  ant  hire  pyne 

Nolde  neuer  fyne, 

Bi  daye  ne  bi  nyhte, 

For  hue  speke  ne  myhte 

With  Horn  that  wes  so  feir  &  fre 

Tho  hue  ne  myhte  with  him  be ; 

In  herte  hue  had  care  &  wo, 

&  thus  hue  bithc^te  hire  tho : 

Hue  sende  hyre  sonde 

Athelbrus  to  honde, 

That  he  come  hire  to, 

&  also  shulde  Horn  do. 

In  to  hire  boure, 

For  hue  bigon  to  loure  ; 

And  the  sonde'  sayde. 

That  seek  wes  the  mayde, 

&  bed  hym  come  suythe 

For  hue  nis  nout  blythe. 

The  stiward  wes  in  huerte  wo. 

For  he  nuste  whet  he  shulde  do. 

What  Rymenyld  bysohte 

Gret  wonder  him  Uiohte ; 

'  the  body,  of  the  chamber,  of  the  bution  of  them  among  the  guests.     The 

and  the  earring  esquire.  The  latter  inferior  offices  had  alio  their  respective 

in  the   hall  at  dinner,  where  he  esauires.  Mem.  AncChevil.  i.  16.  seq. 

the  different  dishes  with  proper  *  messenger, 
nd  address,  and  directed  the  distri- 
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About  Horn  the  ^inge 

To  boure  fort6  bringe. 

He  thohte  on  is  mode 

Hit  Ties  for  none  gode ; 

He  tok  with  him  an  other, 

Athulf  Homes  brother*, 

"  Athulf,"  quoth  he,  "  ryht  anon 

Thou  shalt  with  me  to  boure  goii. 

To  speke  with  Rymenild  stille. 

To  wyte  hyre  wille, 

Tliou  art  Homes  yliche. 

Thou  shalt  hire  by-suyke. 

Sore  me  adrede 

That  hue  wole  Horn  mys-rede.'^ 

Athelbrus  Se  Athulf  bo 

To  hire  boure  beth  ygo, 

Vpon  Athulf  childe 

Kymenild  con  waxe  wilde» 

Hue  wende  Hom  it  were. 

That  hue  hade  there; 

Hue  seten  adoun  stille, 

Ant  seyden  hure  wille, 

In  hire  armes  tueye 

Athulf  he  con  leye. 

"  Horn,**  quoth  heo,  "  wellouge 

Y  haue  loued  thee  stronge, 

Thou  shalt  thy  treuth  plyhte 

In  myn  bond  with  ryhte, 

Me  to  spouse  welde 

&  ich  the  louerd  to  helde." 

So  stille  so  hit  were, 

Athulf  seyde  in  hire  eere, 

*'  Ne  tel  thou  no  more  speche 

May,  y  the  byseche ; 

Thi  tale  gyn  thou  lyune, 

For  Hom  nis  nout  her  ynne,*'  &c. 

At  length  the  princess  finds  she  has  been  deceived,  the  steward  b 
severely  reprimanded,  and  prince  Home  is  brought  to  her  chamba; 
when,  says  the  poet, 

Of  is  fayre  syhte 

Al  that  boure  gan  lyhte". 

*  companion,  friend.  Ritson's  Romance!,  vol.  3.]  The  title  Utr*- 

"  MS.  ibid.  r.  83.     Where  the  title  is  chiide  and  Maiden  Rimni  Id.  Thebe^inBinCi 

written,  "  >e    jeste   of  kynge   Horne."  ^j  ,^^^  f^^^^  ^ 

Thereis  a  copy, much  altered  and  mc^ern-  h„,^^„  ,„^       3^„  ^^^ 

ixed,  HI  the  Advocates  library  at  Ldm-  ' 

burgh,  W.  4.  i.  Numb.  xxxiv«  [printed  in  [Since  Warton'i  time,  two  other  MSS. 
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It  is  the  force  of  the  story  in  these  pieces  that  chiefly  engages  our 
'tteDdon.  The  minstrels  had  no  idea  of  conducting  and  describing  a 
delicate  8itaati<Hi.    The  general  manners  were  gross,  and  the  arts  of 


of  the  early  Engtish  romance  of  Horn, 
^tkil  with  that  of  the  MS.  HarL,  have 
^n  foond.    The  hest  and  oldest,  being, 
'  hate  no  doubt,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
titmcenth  century  at  latest,  was  found  by 
^r.  Kemble,  in  some  stray  leaves  of  an 
csriy  MS.  bound  up  in  the  middle  of  a 
fine  MS.  of  Chaucer,  BibL  Pub.  CanL  Gg. 
4'  27.   The  other,  in  a  MS.  written  about 
the  year  1300,  was  found  by  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, MS.  Laud.  108.    The  Harleian  MS. 
is  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.— W.] 

[The  text  of  this  romance  has  been 
taken  from  Mr.  Ritson's  edition;  whose 
*ccurscy,  by  the  way,  though  unimpeach- 
able in  the  specimens  quoted  abore,  is  not 
equally  conspicuous  throughout  the  poem. 
In  fact,  he  seems  neither  to  have  been 
■naster  of  the  language  nor  the  subject 
HU  glossary  will  afford  suflBcient  evidence 
°^  tbe  former  assertion — to  which  much 
^>Sht  be  added  from  his  omissions  and 
''^apnnts — and  his  notes  will  amply  bear 
^ut  the  latter.     The  bishop  of  Dromore 
rj*'*n<i«red  this  production  "  of  genuine 
^*»glUh  growth;"  and  though  his  lordship 
5^^^ y have  been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it,  in 
*^    present  fonii,  to  so  early  an  a-ra  as 
Within  a  century  after  the  Conquest," 
^^t  the  editor  has  no  hesitation  in  express- 
^^4^  his  belief,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a 
*^^  *iod  long  anterior  to  that  event.     The 
*^^ctsons  for  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  en- 
^  ^  •'ed  upon  here.     They  are  too  detailed 
^^    &11  within  the  compass  of  a  note  ;  and 
^^^ng:h  some  of  them  will  be  introduced 
^  ^'^'^eirhere,  yet  many  perhaps  are  the  re- 
fc^^^lt  of  convictions  more  easily  felt  than 
^pressed,  and  whose  shades  of  evidence 
too  slight  to  be  generally  received, 
^^Hcept  in  the  rear  of  more  obvious  autho  - 
ty.    However,  to  those  who  with  Mr. 
Jtson  [and  Mr.  Warton,  see  p.  36. — M.] 
list  in  believing  the  French  fragment 
i  this  romance  to  be  an  earlier  compo- 
^tion  than  "  The  Geste  of  Kyng  Horn," 
le  following  passage  is  submitted,  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  its  highly  wrought 
magery  with  the  simple  narrative  and 
[3^atural  allusion  observed  throughout  the 
lish  poem : 
>rs  print  la  harpe  a  sei,  si  commence  a 
temprer, 

ki  dune  lesgardast,  cum  il  la  sot 
manier! 
;ain  lea  cordes  tuchot,  cum   les  feseit 
trembler, 
quantes  faire  les  chanz,  a  cuantcs  or- 
gancr, 


^^ngli 


Del  armonie  del  del  lie  pureit  remembrer 
Sur  tux  ceus  ke  i  sunt  fiiit  cist  h  merveiller 
Kuant  celes  notes  ot   fait  prent  sen  a- 

munter 
E  par  tut  autre  tuns  fait  les  cordes  soner : 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  *'  The  noMe 
Hystory  of  Kynge  Ponthus  of  Galyce" 
printed  by  De  Worde,  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Ritson,  is  but  a  more  enlarged  version  of 
the  same  story,  with  some  slight  change 
of  circumstance,  and  an  almost  total  change 
of  names,  countries,  &c. — Price.] 

[There  are  now  known  three  MSS.  of 
the  *  French  Home,'  all  unfortunately  in- 
complete; the  Harleian  MS.  mentioned 
by  Warton ;  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Mr.  Douce,  now  at  Oxford ;  and  a 
beautiful  MS.  which  I  found  in  the  Ihiblic 
Library  at  Cambridge,  Ff.  6.  1 7,  which  is 
by  far  the  best  and  oldest,  and  also  the 
least  defective.     M   Francisque  Michel  is 
printing  the  French  poem  from  the  three 
MSS.,  and  1  have  prepared  the  Kngli;ih 
romance  to  follow  it     I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  English,  though  not  per- 
haps in  its  present  form,  was  the  original 
of  the  Romance  of  Horn,  and  I  will  only 
mention  one  circumstance  which  I  think 
convincing.    The  following  is  a  sample  of 
the  names  which   occur  in  the  French 
poem,  and  not  in  the  Englizih :  we  have  Her- 
selot,  Godfrei,  Berlin,  Blanchard,  Moroan, 
Marmorin,    Turlin,    Gibclin,   and    Mal- 
bniart.     These  are  all  names  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  French  romances,  in 
which  the  Saracens  are  those  of  Spain  and 
Africa.      No  such   names   occur  in   the 
English   Horn,  where    the  Saracens  are 
Danes,  and  where  all  the  names  are  good 
Saxon  and  Danish.    If  the  French  were  a 
translation   from  the    English,  with   the 
embellishments    and    additions    of    the 
French  writer,  we  at  once  sec  how  he  in- 
troduced  those  kinds  of  embellishments 
and  those  kinds  of  names  to  which  he  was 
accustomed ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  embellishments  as  well  as  the  names 
are  not  such  as  are  found  in  Saxon  or 
pure  Einglish  poetry.     If  on  the  contrary 
the  English  were  the  translation,  it  would 
be   very   diflBcult  to  conceive   how    the 
translator  came  to  use  so  much  discrimi- 
nation, for  he  would  have  been  just  as 
likely  to  keep  in  some  of  the  above  names 
as  any  of  the  others.     The  French  poem 
constantly  quotes  the  parchement  as  its 
authority — "  com  dit  le  parchemin." — W.] 

[To  these  remarks,  in  the  truth  of  which 
I  concur,  ma>  be  added,  that  the  autlior  of 
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writing  unknown.  Yet  this  simplicity  sometimes  pleases  more  than  the 
most  artificial  touches.  In  the  mean  time^  the  pictures  of  antient  man- 
ners presented  by  these  early  writers,  strongly  interest  the  imagination: 
especially  as  having  the  same  uncommon  merit  with  the  pictures  of  man- 
ners in  Homer,  that  of  being  founded  in  truth  and  reality,  and  actually 
painted  from  the  life.  To  talk  of  the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  such 
manners  is  little  to  the  purpose ;  the  poet  is  only  concerned  in  the  just- 
ness and  faithfulness  of  the  representation. 


SECTION    II. 

Satirical  Ballad  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  King's  PoeL  Robert 
of  Gloucester.  Antient  Political  Ballads.  Bobert  of  Brunne.  The 
Brut  of  England.  Le  Roman  de  Rou.  Gests  and  Jestours.  Ercd- 
downs  and  Kendale.  Bishop  Grosthead.  Monks  write  for  the  Min- 
strels. Monastic  Libraries  full  of  Romances.  Minstrels  admitted  into 
the  Monasteries.  Regnorum  Chronica  and  Mirabilia  Mundi.  Earfy 
European  Travellers  into  the  East.     Elegy  on  Edward  the  First* 

Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the  state  of  our  po- 
etry from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1200*,  or  rather  afltem-ards.  It 
will  appear  to  have  made  no  very  rapid  improvement  from  that  period. 
Yet  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  language  losing  much  of  its  antient 
barbarism  and  obscurity,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  dialect  of 
modem  times. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  a  poem  oceon, 
the  date  of  which  may  be  determined  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
It  is  a  satirical  song,  or  ballad,  written  by  one  of  the  adherents  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Leicester,  a  powerful  baron,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  1264,  and  proved  very 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  king.  In  this  decisive  action,  Richard  king 
of  the  Romans,  his  brother  Henry  the  Third,  and  prince  Eklward,  with 
many  others  of  the  royal  party,  were  taken  prisoners. 

I. 

Sitteth  alle  stille,  &  herkneth  to  me : 
The  kyn  of  Alemaignc%  bi  mi  leaute^ 
Thritti  thousent  pound  askede  he 

the  French  romance  of  king  Atla  (former-  had  been  translated  into  French  from  tk« 

\y  in  Mr.  Heber's  library,  and  now  in  the  English. — M.] 

possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.)  •[1300. — M.] 

expressly  states  in  bis  Prologue,  that  the  '  The  king  of  the  Romans. 

stories  oi Aelof  {A\lof)f  Tristan,  and  others  ^  loyalty. 
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Forte  make  the  pees*  in  the  countre*^> 
Ant  8o  he  dude  more. 
Richard,  thahe  thou  be  eoer  trichard^ 
Tricthen  shal  thou  neuenuore. 

II. 
Richard  of  Alemaigne,  whil  that  he  wes  kyng. 

He  spende  ai  is  tresour  opon  swyuyng, 
Haueth  he  nout  of  Walingford  oferlyng?, 
Let  him  habbe,  ase  he  brew,  bale  to  dryng^, 
Maugre  Wyndesore*. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c 

III. 
The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  ful  wel^, 
He  siusede  the  mulne  for  a  castel'. 
With  hare"  sharpe  swerdes  he  grounde  the  stel. 
He  wende  that  the  sayles  were  mangonel '^ 
To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  &c. 

IV. 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  gederede^  ys  host, 
Makede  him  a  castel  of  a  mulpe-postP, 
Wende  with  is  prude  ^,  ant  is  muchele  best, 
Brohte  from  Almayne  mony  sori  gost' 
To  store  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  &c 

V. 

By  God  that  is  abouen  ous  he  dude  muche  synne. 
That  lette  passen  ouer  see  the  erl  of  Warynne' : 
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^  I>ttCC. 

The  bajrons  made  this  offer  of  thirty 
^''^^uuid  pounds  to  Richard. 

though.  '  treacherous. 

Owr/ynjjr,  i.  e.  superior.  But  per- 
""f*  the  wonl  is  osterlyng,  for  esterlyng, 
«  French  piece  of  money.  Wallingford  was 
one  of  the  honours  conferred  on  Richard, 
•t  hit  marriage  with  Sanchia  daughter  of 
"•«  count  of  Provence. 
[Perhaps  oferlyngf  "one  furlong.*'] 
^  "  Let  him  have,  as  he  brews,  poison 
[misery]  to  drink." 

'  Windsor-castle  was  one  of  the  king's 
cluef  fortresses. 

^  *  "  Thought  to  do  fuU  well" 
'  ^  Some  old  chronicles  relate,  that  at  the 
*'*^e  of  Lewes  Richard  was  taken  in  a 
*indmilL  Ueame  MSS.  Coll.  vol.  106. 
P*  S2.  Robert  of  Gloucester  mentions  the 
*ttne  circumstance,  edit  Ueame,  p.  547. 

^^  king  of  Alemaigne  was  in  a  wind- 
mulle  tnome. 

Pilchard  and  prince  Edward  took  shelter  in 
^  Grey-friars  at  Lewes,  but  were  ailer- 
^Brds  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Wal- 


lingford. See  Heame's  Langtoft,  Gloss, 
p.  616;  and  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  548.  Robert 
de  Brunne,  a  poet  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
at  large  in  his  proper  place,  translates  the 
onset  of  this  battle  with  some  spirit,  edit. 
Heame,  p.  217: 
Symon  com  to  the  felde,  and  put  up  his 

banere. 
The  king  schewed  forth  his  schelde,  his 

dragon  ful  austere : 
The  kyng  saide  on  hie,  Simon  ieo  voum 
dejte,  &c. 

"  their. 

"  battering-rams.  [Vid.  infra,  p.  63. 
note  ".] 

®  gathered.      '  mill-post       ^  pride. 

'  He  brought  with  him  many  foreign- 
ers, when  he  returned  to  England,  from 
taking  possession  of  his  dignity  of  king  of 
the  Romans.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
the  barons.  It  is  here  insinuated,  that  he 
intended  to  garrison  Windsor-castle  with 
these  foreigners.  The  barons  obliged  him 
to  dismiss  most  of  them  soon  after  he  land- 
ed in  England. 

*  The  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and 
Hugh  \e  Bigol  lYic  V\iv^«  'v^<v\vn«\cAtL- 
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He  hath  robbed  Engelond,  the  mores,  ant  th[e]  feoDe, 
The  gold,  ant  the  seluer,  and  yboren  henne, 
For  loue  of  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  &c. 

VI. 

Sire  Simond  de  Mountfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  chyn, 
Heuede*  he  nou  here  the  erle  of  Waryn, 
Shulde  he  neuer  more  come  to  is  yn*', 
Ne  with  sheld,  ne  with  spere,  ne  with  other  gyn*, 
To  help  of  Wyndesore : 
Richard,  &c. 

VII. 

Syre  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  top, 
Heuede  he  nou  here  Sire  Hue  de  Bigot, 
Al  he  shulde  quite  here  tuelfmoneth  scot' 
Shulde  he  neuer  more  with  his  fot  pot, 
To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  &c. 

VIII. 

[Be  the  luef,  be  the  loht  Sire  Edward, 
Thou  shalt  ride  sporeles  o  thy  lyard, 
Al  the  ryhte  way  to  Douere-ward, 
Shalt  thou  neuermore  breke  foreward. 
Ant  that  reweth  sore  ; 
Edward,  thou  dudest  ase  a  shreward, 

Forsoke  thyn  ernes*  lore. 
Richard,  &c.] 

These  popular  rhymes  had  probably  no  small  influence  in  cucoura- 
ging  Leicester's  partisans,  and  diflusing  his  faction.  There  is  some 
humour  in  imagining  that  Richard  supposed  the  windmill  to  which  he 
retreated,  to  be  a  fortification  ;  and  that  he  believed  the  sails  of  it  to 
be  military  engines..  In  the  manuscript  from  which  this  specimen  is 
transcribed,  immediately  follows  a  song  in  French,  seemingly  written 
l>y  the  same  poet,  on  the  battle  of  Evesham  fought  the  following 
ye^r;  in  which  Leicester  f  was  killed,  and  his  rebellious  j:  barons  de- 


tioned  in  the  seventh  stanza,  had  fled  into 
France. 
»  had. 

•  habitation,  home.     ^  engine,  weapon. 

•  year*8  tax.  I  had  transcribed  this 
ballad  from  the  British  Museum,  and  writ- 
ten these  few  cursory  explanations,  before 
I  knew  that  it  was  printed  in  the  second 
edition  of  Doctor  Percy^s  Ballads,  ii.  1. 
See  MS.  Harl.  ut  supr.  f.  58  b. 

[Unfortunately,  as  Ritson  remarks,  it  is 
also  in  the  first  ediUon,  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  mistakes. — M.] 

•  [uncle's.] 

t  r  Of  this   erle  spekyih  iUuvi\^Vv, 


monke  of  Chester,  in  his  boke  of  Policfo- 
nicon,  and  calleth  hitu  Simon  the  right- 
wyse,  sayinge  that  God  wrought  for  hin 
miracles  after  his  deth.*'  Pabyan,  an- 
1264.  "Rarl  Simon,  that  great  mam 
who  spent,  not  only  his,  but  himselC  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed,  in  asserting  a  jnrt 
cause,  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
realm."  S.  Johnson's  Vind.  of  Magna 
Charta,  p.  3G6.] 

X  [in  support  of  Magna  Charta,  agree- 
ably to  its  provision  "  la  commune  de  tott 
Engleterre  nos  destreiodront  &  greveront 
en  totes  11  manieres  que  il  porront..4B>* 
ivu^la«it  amende.  ..sauTe  nostre  penoonc"] 


hero  us  a.  martyr;  and  particularly 
I.  and  Hugh  le  Deppfinscr  justiciary 
.II  Knglisli  stanza,  iiiiich  in  the  style 
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Tented'.  Our  poet  Iciuks  iipun  Uh 
lameiiM  the  loss  of  Ilcnry  his  so 
kF  England.  He  coiicltidca  with  . 
anil  spirit  urtiioscjuat  tjuoted. 

A  learned  oiid  ingenious  writer,  in  a  work  wiiich  places  the  study  of 
th^  lnw  in  a  new  light,  and  proves  it  to  lie  an  entertaining  history  of 
liaa  observfd,  that  tliis  ballail  on  Itichard  of  Aleniaigne  pro* 
bkbly  occiKioned  a  statute  against  libels  iu  the  year  1275,  tindtr  the 
title,  "  Against  slanderous  rt^ports,  or  tales  to  cauiip  discord  betwixt 
king  and  peopit*."  Tliat  this  spirit  was  growing  to  an  estravagance 
which  deserved  to  he  r.hccked,  we  slioll  have  occasion  to  bring  further 

I  must  not  pass  over  tlic  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  died  in  tlip 
year  1772,  without  observing,  tltat  thiii  monareh  entertaineil  in  his 
court  a  poot  with  a  certain  salary,  whose  name  was  Henry  de 
AvrBncIicH*.  And  although  this  poet  was  a  Frenchman,  and  most  pro- 
bably wrote  in  French,  y^t  tliis  tint  instance  of  an  officer  who  was 
afterwards,  yet  with  KutHcicnt  impropriety,  denominated  a.  poet  laureate 
in  the  English  court,  deservedly  claims  particular  notice  in  the  course 
bf  these  annals.  I  le  is  called  Muster  Hmry  the  Verai^er^ ;  vrhicb  ai>- 
perlmps  implies  a  different  chiiractcr  from  tlie  royal  Minttrcl 
focuialor.  The  king's  treasurers  are  ordered  to  pay  this  Master 
one  hundred  shillings,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  a  yea/e 

».     Ii  btpm, 


n  plariDiit  |  TubI  TcI  ]t  cli^'ml  |  ila 
L  nolrr  dm  BuvnnKe,  &c 

1  poem  «u  priralely  printeil  (la- 
»Hh  three  oEhen  froin  die  ume 
r  Hli  Fruuii  Pilgrave  (llicii  Pi. 
E*l.).  *to.  lSi8._M.] 
eralDA  of  thii  toag  wiu  iniifTe  by 
'•Iwi  ScoU,  al  the  ret[UFsi  of  Klixm. 

r  hb  Kngluh  briigm,  tuL  ii'     Mr. 
RUi*  RiHde  uiiiihrr  metrical  Imii*- 
rhlcti  peruhed  wiib  tiaany  of  Rit- 
iniucripl  ireuurci.— F.iBK  ] 

Norman  bsiUd  hu  lince  been 
in  Iheoew  editian  of  Kiuon'n  An- 
BoofL  Political  Kingi  mm  to  hare 
iboui  thf(  ptriod  1  Inxli  En- 
NonDui,  and  Ladi),  the  ilirre  lui- 
ttuni  uwd  la  EnfiUiid.  leeni  to  love 
1  inlo  the  cnuK  of  Simon  de 
bete  Mimcirhete  (een  a  Latin 
tn  hi*  pnix :  and,  in  the  followlDg 
~St  &mn  ■  H8.  containing  hi*  mira- 
[bf  iiiman,  like  Harold,  and  Vt*i- 
'.  and  moft  of  the  popular  hvroci  of 
daj)>,w»  looked  iipun  ■iLa«llli(,)and 
en  appuenlly  no  very  lonR  time  kAci 
iFBlb,  w*  have  a)ipatcnTl]r  lh>  fng- 


S«1ve  Byiiii 


it  Portii, 


niilici 


Uunu  ptiiut  puKui  mortiii 

prolKioiC?)  gcntit  Anglic. 

Sum  de  lanctH  inaudita, 

Cunctia  piuli  in  hac  tila 

,|uein4Uiun  piuiuni  ntia:  (rir.) 

Uaniu,  pedei  amputui ; 

Caput,  cnrpm  rntnerari ; 
abuldl  v'irilia. 


■  pro  nobii',  bule  Syi 

>  Owl  *e 


C)i>i> 


ouiilu  look  mutb 

■  [BatTingliin-l]  ObHrnlion.  upon  lit 
.Slciutes  chicHy   the   uwie   ancienl,  De. 

Ediu  net.  f.  Ti. 

'  Dm  Carew'a  Sort.  Cora*,  p.  it.  edit. 


■nog. 

»  ltcntyarHui,lmrhintay<.ihi>in'a]o 
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[sect.  II. 


Stipend,  in  the  year  1251  "^^  And  again  the  same  precept  occursunder 
the  year  1249^.  Our  Master  Henry,  it  seems,  had  in  some  of  his 
verses  reflected  on  the  rusticity  of  the  Cornish  men.  This  insult  vu 
resented  in  a  Latin  satire  now  remaining,  written  by  Michael  Blaan- 
payne,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  recited  by  the  author  in  the  presence 
of  Hugh  abbot  of  Westminster,  Hugh  de  Mortimer  official  of  the  arck- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  elect  of  Winchester,  and  the  bisbop 
of  Rochester*.  While  we  are  speaking  of  the  Versifier  of  Henry  the 
Third,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  add,  that  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the 
same  king,  forty  shillings  and  one  pipe  of  wine  were  given  to  Richard 
the  king's  harper,  and  one  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  his  wife'.  But 
why  this  gratuity  of  a  pipe  of  wine  should  also  be  made  to  the  wife,  as 
well  as  to  the  husband,  who  from  his  profession  was  a  genial  character, 
appears  problematical  according  to  our  present  ideas  *. 


the  First ;  and  that  the  same  Walo  Vert^fi" 
cator  wrote  a  poem  on  the  park  which  that 
king  made  at  Woodstock.  Apud  Leland's 
Collectan.  vol.  ii.  303.  i.  197.  edit.  1770. 
Perhaps  he  was  in  the  department  of  Hen- 
ry mentioned  in  the  text  One  Gualo,  a 
Latin  poet,  whcT flourished  ahout  this  time, 
is  mentioned  by  Bale,  iif.  5.  and  Pitts,  p. 
233.  He  is  commended  in  the  Policra- 
TicoN.  A  copy  of  his  Latin  bexametrical 
satire  on  the  monks  is  printed  by  Mathias 
Flacius,  among  miscellaneous  Latin  poems 
De  corrupto  EcclesUe  statu,  p.  489.  Basil. 
1557.  Oct. 

^  '*  Magistro  Henrico  Versiiicatori." 
See  Madox,  Hist  Excheq.  p.  268. 

^  Ibid.  p.  674.  In  MSS.  Digb.  Bibl. 
Bodl.  I  find,  in  John  of  Hovedcn's  Salu- 
tationes  quinquaginta  Maria, "  Mag.  llen- 
ricus,  VER8IFICATOR  MAGNUS,  de  B.  Vir- 
gine,"  &C. 

*  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Arch.  Bodl.  29.  in 
pergam.  4to.  viz.  ''Versus  magistri  Micha- 
elis  Cornubiensis  contra  Mag.  Henricum 
Abricensem  coram  dom.  Hugone  abbate 
Westmon.  et  aliis."  fol.  8 1  b.  Princ,  "  Ar- 
ciiiPOETA  vide  quod  non  sit  cura  tibi  dc." 
See  also  fol.  83  b.     Again,  fol.  85. 

Pendo  poeta  prius  te  diximus  Archi- 

POETAM, 

Quam  pro  postico  nunc  dicimus  esse  poe- 

tam, 
Imo  poeticulum,  &c. 

Archipocta  means  here  the  king*s  chief 
poet. 

In  another  place  our  Cornish  satirist 
thus  attacks  master  Henry's  person  : 

Est  tibi  gamba  capri,  crus  passeris,  et  la- 

tus  apri ; 
Os  leporis,  catuli  nasus,  dens  et  gena  muli : 
Frons  vetulse,  tauri  caput,  et  color  undi- 

que  mauri. 

In  a  blank  page  of  the  Bodleian  manu- 


script, from  which  these  extracts  are  made, 
is  written,  "  Iste  liber  constat  Fratri  io- 
hanni  de  Wallis  monacho  Rameseye."  The 
name  is  elegantly  enriched  with  a  deriee. 
This  manuscript  contains,  among  oCha 
things,  Planctus  de  Exddio  Trojae,  byHogo 
Prior  de  Montacuto,  in  rhyming  hexame- 
ters and  pentameters,  vis.  fol.  89.  Cam- 
den cites  other  Latin  verses  of  Michael 
Blaunpain,  whom  he  calls  "  Merry  Michael 
the  Cornish  poet"  Rem.  p.  10.  SceaUo 
p.  489.  edit  1674.  He  wrote  many  other 
Latin  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  vene. 

[Compare  Tanner  in  Joannes  Cor- 
NUBiENsis,  who  recites  his  other  piecei. 
Bibl.  p.  432.  Notes  '  '. — Additions.] 

[There  are  more  than  one  copy  of  tbii 
poem  in  the  British  Museum.  In  MS. 
Reg.  14  C.  xiii.  fol.  269,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  recited  at  Cambridge,  in  prewoce 
of  the  University  and  Masters.  "Vewa 
magistri  Machielis  [for  Michaelis]  Cor- 
nubiensis  contra  magistrum  Henricam 
Abrincensem  coram  domino  abbate  Weit- 
monastcrii  et  domino  decano  Sancti  Faoli 
Londoniarum  primis  judicibus,  et  poctca 
coram  Elyensi  episcopo  et  cancellarioCan- 
tebrugic  una  cum  universitate  magistro- 
rum."  The  Latin  poems  of  Michsd  Co^ 
nubiensis  on  various  subjects  occur  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vesp.  D.  V.  fol.  149.— W.] 

'  Rot  Pip.  an.  36  Henr.  IH.  "Eim 
uno  dolio  vini  empto  et  dato  magistro  Ri- 
cardo  Citharistac  regis,  xl.  soL  per  Br.  Ref| 
Et  in  uno  dolio  empto  et  dato  Bettrici 
uxori  ejusdem  Ricardi." 

*  [Beatrice  may  possibly  have  been  a 
jugleress,  whose  pantomimic  exhibitioitf 
were  accompanied  by  her  husband's  hszp, 
or  who  filled  up  the  intervals  between  hii 
performances.  This  union  of  professional 
talents  in  husband  and  wife  was  not  on- 
common.  Inacopyoftbeordcmnanceafor 
regulating  the  minstrels,  Arc  rcsidiog  tf 


■•] 
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e  first  poet  wbosi;  name  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edwartl  Uie  First, 
i  imiwd  ill  ilieae  aniittls,  ia  Robert  of  Gloucester,  a  monk  of  tbe  abbey 
He  Iia4  left  a  poem  of  consiiierable  length,  vrliieh  is  a 
toty  of  England  in  verse,  from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
¥\nu  It  was  evidently  written  after  the  year  1278,  as  the  poet  men- 
tions king  Arthur's  sumptuoua  tomb,  erei'tcd  in  that  year  before  tlie 
high  altar  of  Gla^tenburj'  church':  and  he  declares  himself  a  living 
wtUiejs  of  the  remarkably  dismal  weather  whicii  distinguished  the  ilay 
on  which  the  battle  of  Evesham  above  mentioned  was  fought,  in  the 
year  1265'.  From  these  aud  other  circumstances  this  piece  appears 
to  bai-e  been  composed  about  the  year  1280".  It  b  exhibited  in  the 
manuscrijtts,  is  cited  by  many  antii]uarie«,  and  printe<]  by  Hcame,  in 
the  Alexandrine  measure  ;  but  with  equal  probability  might  have  been 
written  in  four-lined  stanzas.  This  rhyming  chronicle  is  totally  destitute 
of  art  or  imagination.  The  author  has  cloathed  the  fables  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  in  rhyme,  which  have  often  a  more  poetical  air  in 
GeofiWy's  prose.  The  language  is  not  much  more  easy  or  intelligible 
than  that  of  many  of  the  Norman  Saxon  poems  (juoted  in  tlie  preceding 
section :  it  b  full  at  Saxoniions,  which  indeed  abound,  more  or  less,  in 
every  writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer.  But  this  obscurity  fa  per- 
haps owing  to  the  western  dialect,  in  which  our  monk  of  Gloucester  waa 
educated.  Provincial  barbarisms  are  naturally  the  growth  of  extreme 
countieA,  and  of  such  as  are  Mtuated  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis; 
aud  it  is  probable  that  the  Soson  heptarchy,  which  consisted  of  a 
rbister  of  seven  indepcndtutt  states,  contributed  to  produce  as  many 
different  provincial  dialects.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  considered, 
writers  of  all  ages  aud  langUBges  have  their  affectations  and  singu- 
pities,  which  occasion  in  each  a  peculiar  phraneology. 
Robert  of  Gloucester  thus  describes  the  sportit  and  solemnities  which 
V>wed  king  Arthurs  coronation  :  a 

■  fiu^  of  •ome  monidit,  «n«  hitherto  Ibi 

Buihpr  hu  bten  rcftrred  (u  u  ihe  foun- 

n-he»il  of  our  early  poeny.     See  mjr 


Luigloiii  et  Adeline,  Tune  de  Idngloit 
JvunvTiB,  fit*  le  moiae  et  Marguerite,  ia 
,  SeeHo^uefotl  de  UPoB- 
luu  let  III.  el  liiL  Siteiee, 

E-] 

»  P»g.  in.  edit.  Hennie.  Oion.  173*. 
t  Ptg.  SfiD. 

"  ril  ii  tiirprUing  tli»l  Heame,  Wur- 

Ritaon,  Boucher,  and  a  host  nf  Igno- 

,  ihould  h«Te  oTerlookcnl  (lie 

h  did  not  iMkt  pia«e  till  ISS;. 


Hmthk  I 


0  Ihe  Ana 
Dam.  tio.   IHS 


remarked,  Ihal  the 
greater  part  of  this  Chraiiicle  oat  unfor- 
lunaiely  printed  from  the  llarlritn  MS. 
30 1,  an  inTeriar  copy  of  the  15th  reDtnry 
(erroneoualy  aaai^ed  by  KearDc  to  fid- 
wutl  the  Third'!  reign),  and  iinty  the  re- 
maining portion,  Tii.  pp.  4flJ — 5T1,  from 
lheCottoDMS.C'«Llo.A.ii.,whkhi>cvn- 
tempiirary,  or  nearly  to,  with  the  author. 
In  the  e*ent  of  another  and  critkal  edition 
(which  U  very  deiiratde),  Ihc  Cotton  MS. 
■hoiild  KTve  H  the  teal,  and  lariotu  rud- 
Ingi  mighl  be  annoed  fhHD  tbe  Harieian, 
llcralda  College,  Slonne,  Oiibrd  and  Can- 
biidge  HS8.     In  Ihe  Bodleian  Ubrvy  h. 


r,  can>e<|Utnlt)r.  fould  n 


prhued  ropy  of  tb* 
tians  tn  the  nandwi 


of  tbe  work,  fliled  with  colli- 


ST 
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ROBERT  OF  GLOCCKSTER. 


[sect.  n. 


The  kyng  was  to  ys  paleys,  tho  the  servyse  was  ydo», 

Ylad  wyth  hys  meiiye,  and  the  queue  to  hyre  also. 

Vor  hii  hulde  the  olde  vsages,  that  men  wyth  men  were 

By  hem  suluc,  and  wymmen  by  hem  sulue  abo  there  ^. 

TTio  hii  were  echone  ysct,  as  yt  to  her  stat  bycom, 

Kay,  king  of  Aungeo,  a  thousand  kyn^tes  nome 

Of  noble  men,  yclothed  in  cmiyne  echone 

Of  on  sy  wete,  and  seruede  at  thys  noble  fest  anon. 

Bedwer  the  botyler,  kyng  of  Normandye, 

Nom  also  in  ys  half  a  uayr  company e 

Of  one  sywyte*  vorto  servy  of  the  botelerye. 

Byuore  the  queue  yt  was  also  of  al  suche  cortesye, 

Vorto  telle  al  the  noblye  that  ther  was  ydo, 

They  my  tonge  were  of  stel,  me  ssolde  no3t  dure  therto. 

Wymmen  ne  tepte  of  no  kyujt  as  in  druery^, 

Bote  he  were  in  armys  wel  yprowed,  &  atte  leste  thrye'. 

That  made,  lo,  the  wymmen  the  chastore  lyf  lede, 

And  the  kyu^tes  the  stalwordore",  and  the  betere  in  her  dede. 

Sone  after  thys  noble  mete",  as  ryjt  was  of  such  tyde, 

The  kyn^ts  atyled  hem  aboute  in  eche  syde, 

In  feldes  and  in  medys  to  preue  her  bachelerye**. 

Somme  wyth  lance,  some  wyth  suerd,  wyth  oute  vylenye, 

Wyth  pleyynge  at  tables,  other  atte  chekere  p, 

Wyth  castynge,  other  ^^-yth  ssetynge^,  other  in  some  o?yrt  manere. 

And  wuch  so  of  eny  game  adde  the  maystr}''e. 

The  kyng  hem  of  ys  gyfteth  dyde  large  corteysye. 

Vpe  the  alurs  of  the  castles  the  laydes  thanne  stode', 

And  byhulde  thys  noble  game,  and  wyche  kyu^ts  were  god. 

All  the  thre  hexte  dawes*  ylaste  thys  nobleye 

In  halles  and  in  veldes,  of  mete  and  eke  of  pleye. 


■  **  when  the  service  in  the  church  was 
finished." 

*»  "  They  kept  the  antient  custom  at 
festivals,  of  placing  the  men  and  women 
separate.  Kay,  king  of  Anjou,  hrought  a 
thousand  noble  knights  cloathed  in  ermine 
of  one  suit,  or  secta," 

>  "  brought  also,  on  his  part,  a  fair  com- 
pany cloathed  uniformly.*' 

^  modesty,  decorum  [gallantry]. 

*  thrice.  "*  more  brave. 

"  "  Soon  after  this  noble  feast,  which 
was  proper  at  such  an  occasion,  the  knights 
accoutred  themselves.*' 

**  chivalry,  courage,  or  youth. 

^  chess.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among 
the  nine  exercises,  or  accomplishments, 
mentioned  by  Kolson,  an  ancient  northern 
chief,  one  is  playing  at  chess.  Bartholin, 
ii.  c.  8.  p.  420.  This  game  was  familiarized 
to  the  Europeans  after  the  Crusades.  The 
romances  which  followed  those  expeditions 
are  full  of  \U     Kolson,  above  mentioned. 


had  made  a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land. 
But  from  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
first  Introductory  DissERTATiO}i,tbk 
game  might  have  been  known  in  the  North 
before.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Saracens  introduced  it  into  Spain 
before  the  Crusades.  It  is  mendoned  by  G. 
of  Monmouth,  and  in  the  Alexiadof  Anna 
Comnena.     See  Mem.  Acad.  Lit  v.  232. 

[See  the  Dissertation  on  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Chess  into  Europe,  inserted  in  the 
Archaologia^  vol.  xxiv. — M.] 

^  Different  ways  of  playing  at  chess. 

[It  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  term* 
relates  to  diess. — Douc*«] 

[Castynge  refers  to  the  game  of  throw- 
ing or  putting  the  stone;  and  uetfWt'v^ 
shooting  with  the  l>ow  or  spear. — M.j 

*  "  The  ladies  stood  on  the  walks  made 
within  the  battlements  of  the  castle." 

'  "All  the  three  high  or  chief  days.  In 
halls  and  fields,  of  feasting,  and  turney- 
ing,"  &c. 
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iTiys  men  come  llie  vertlie'  day  bjuore  the  kyiigo  iIiltis 
Am!  lie  jef  hem  lurgo  jyftys,  euere  aa  hii  wertlic  were. 
BisMtprychea  and  clierches  clerkes  be*}cf  sonune, 
And  caslli's  and  touiies  kynjtes  that  were  yconie." 

Many  of  these  lines  arp  literally  translated  from  Geoflry  of  Mon- 
mouth. In  king  Arthur's  battle  with  the  giant  at  Barbesfleeti  there 
are  no  marks  of  Gothic  painting.  But  there  te  an  effort  at  poetry  in 
the  description  of  the  giant's  fall. 

Tbo  grislych  ia\  the  ssrewe  tho,  that  grislyeh  was  ys  here. 
He  vel  doun)  as  a  gret  ok,  that  bynethe  ycorue  were, 
That  yt  tho^  that  al  hul  niyd  the  vallynge  wok.' 
That  is,  "  This  cruel  giant  yelled  so  horribly,  and  so  vehement  was  his 
fall,  that  he  fell  down  like  an  oak  cut  through  at  the  bottom,  and  all 
the  hill  shook  while  he  fell*."     But  this  stroke  is  copied  from  Geofiry 
of  Monmouth ;  who  tetia  the  same  miraculous  story,  and  in  all  the 
pomp  with  which  it  was  perhaps  dressed  up  by  bis  favourite  fablers. 
"  Esctaniavit   vero  invbus  ille ;  et  velut  quercus  vcntorum  viribus 
erailicata,  cum  manimo  sonitu  corruit."     It  is  difHeuh  to  detennine 
which  is  most  blanieable,  the  poetical  historian,  or  the  prosaic  poet. 

It  wu  a  tradition  inveiiteil  by  the  old  fabler?,  that  giants  brought 
the  stones  of  Stonehenge  from  the  most  sequestered  deserts  of  Africa, 
and  placed  them  in  Ireland ;  tliat  every  stone  was  washed  with  juices 
of  herbs,  and  contained  a  medical  power  ;  and  that  Merlin  the  magi- 
cian, at  the  request  of  king  Arthur,  transportetl  them  from  Ireland, 
and  erected  them  in  circles  on  the  plain  of  Amcsbury,  as  a  sepulchral 
monument  for  the  Britons  treacherously  slain  by  Hengist.     This  fable 
is  thus  delivered,  without  decoration,  by  Robert  of  Gloceatcr : -.'  ;i^  ; 
"  Sire  kyng,"  quoth  Merlyn  tho,  "  suche  thyiipes  ywys 
Nc  Iieth  for  to  schewe  niiit,  btil  wen  pret  ncdc  ys, 
For  !cf  ieli  seid  in  bismarc,  other  bute  yt  ned  were, 
SoHG  from  me  he  wolde  wende  tlie  gosl,  thai  doth  me  lore  ■ ;" 
Tltf  kyng,  tlio  non  other  nao,  bud  hym  som  quoyntysc 
Bithenke  al>out  thilke  cors  that  so  noble  were  and  wysc  *. 
"Sire  kyng,"  quoth  Merlyn  tho,  "jef  thou  wolt  here  caste 
Jo  the  honour  of  hem,  a  werk  that  euer  schal  ylaste  ', 
^Ktiietiulof  Kylar'send  into  Yriond, 
^^br  the  noble  stonen  that  tlier  habbet  *  lenge  ystonde  ; 

^■ABTltL    ■'pBg.lSI.ID2.    'Piig.20S.  Icuvrmc.    "Kam  li  ni  in  ilcri>ioncni,nu« 

"fWiuiun  miikci  the  tlfacTipIion  of  tlie  vsnilaUin,  prar«n*cni,  Uccnl  Spirliui  i)"! 

giant'*  Tail  more  ulriXKaDt  ilun  it  atta-  mr  docet,  cl,  mm  Opui  supervcnirel,  re- 

■U|r  i»,  lij  hii  inaccunte  nrsion.    Rob.  cedcrci."     Galfrid.  Man.  (Hi.  ID. 

nioiir.  merely  uyt  "  it  lermtd  [yl  tho(ip]  ■  "  bade  him  uie  tit  cunning,  (at  llw 

ilw  whuls  bill  iboot  Willi  the  fnJI,"  take  of  ih«  bodln  of  Iliote  uolilc  *Dtl  wiae 

iboulil  wy  anything  out  of  "an-  '  "iryou  »auld  build,  to  Ihaii  htirma^ 

or  lanity,  tlic  iplrll,  iir  d«inon>       t,  luting  monoitient" 
Utthn   me,   Koulal   iDimiidi airly  '  "  To  ilic  lilll  of  Kildart." 
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That  was  the  treche  of  geandes  *>,  for  a  quoynte  werk  ther  ya 

Of  stones  al  wyth  art  ymad,  in  the  world  such  nou  ys. 

Ne  ther  nys  nothing  that  me  scholde  myd  strengthe  adoun  caste. 

Stode  heo  here,  as  hco  doth  there  euer  a  wolde  last".** 

The  kyng  somdel  to-ly^he**,  tho  he  herdc  this  tale, 

"  How  myjte,"  he  seyde,  "  suche  stones  so  grete  &  so  fale  « 

Be  ybro3t  of  so  fer  lond  ?     And  ^et  niest  of  were, 

Me  wolde  wene,  that  in  this  lond  no  ston  to  worche  nere.*' 

"  Syrc  kyng,**  quoth  Merlyn,  "  ne  make  no^ht  an  ydel  such  lyjhyDg. 

For  yt  nys  an  ydel  no^ht  that  ich  telle  this  tything '. 

For  in  the  farrcste  stude  of  Afiric  geandes  while  fette  > 

Thike  stones  for  medycine  &  in  Yrlond  hem  sette. 

While  heo  woneden  in  Yrlond  to  make  here  bathes  there, 

Ther  vnder  forto  bathi  wen  thei  syk  were. 

For  heo  wolde  the  stones  wasch  &  ther  enne  bathe  ywis. 

For  ys  no  ston  ther  among  that  of  gret  vertu  nys**.** 

The  kyng  and  ys  conseil  radde*  tho  stones  forto  fette, 

And  with  gret  power  of  batail  ^ef  any  mon  hem  lettc ; 

Uter  the  kynges  brother,  that  Ambrose  hette  also» 

In  another  maner  name  ychose  was  therto, 

And  fiftene  thousant  men,  this  dede  for  to  do. 

And  Merlyn,  for  his  quoyntise,  thider  wente  also> 

If  anything  engages  our  attention  in  this  passage,  it  is  the  wildoen 
of  the  fiction ;  in  which  however  the  poet  had  no  share. 


^  ''  the  dance  of  ^ants."  The  name  of 
this  wonderful  assembly  of  immense  stones. 

*  "Grandes  sunt  lapides,  nee  est  aliquis 
cujus  virtuti  cedant  Quod  si  eo  modo, 
quo  ibi  positi  sunt,  circa  plateam  loca- 
buntur,  stabunt  in  seternum."  Galfrid. 
Mon.  viii.  x.  11. 

'  somewhat  laughed. 

*  so  great  and  so  many. 
'  tyding. 

'  '*  Giants  once  brought  them  iVom  the 
farthest  part  of  Africa,"  &c. 

"  **  Lavabant  namque  lapides  et  infra 
balnea  difiVmdebant,  unde  segroti  cura- 
bantur.  Miscebant  etiam  cum  herbarum 
confectionibus,  unde  vulnerati  sanaban- 
tur.  Non  est  ibi  lapis  qui  medicamento 
careat"     Galfrid.  Mon.  ibid. 

'  rode  [advised  or  counselled]. 

^  Pag.  145. 146. 147.  That  Stonehenge 
is  a  British  monument,  erected  in  memory 
of  Hengist's  massacre,  rests,  I  believe,  on 
the  sole  evidence  of  GeoffVy  of  Monmouth, 
who  had  it  from  the  British  bards.  But 
why  should  not  the  testimony  of  the  Bri- 
tish bards  be  allowed  on  this  occasion  ? 
For  they  did  not  invent  facts,  so  mucji  as 
sables.  In  the  present  case,  Hengist's  mas- 
facre  ii  an  allowed  event.   Remove  all  the 


apparent  fiction,  and  the  bards  only  iaji 
that  an  immense  pile  of  stones  wti  natd 
on  the  plain  of  Ambresbury  in  menMiy  of 
that  event  They  lived  too  near  the  time 
to  forge  this  origin  of  Stonehenge.  The 
whole  story  was  recent,  and,  from  the  iiD- 
mensity  of  the  work  itself,  most  have  been 
still  more  notorious.  Therefore  their  for- 
gery would  have  been  too  glaring.  It  nxj 
be  objected,  that  they  were  fond  oi  refer- 
ring everything  stupendous  to  their  Ci- 
vourite  hero  Arthur.  This  I  grant:  but 
not  when  known  authenticated  &cts  stooi 
in  their  way,  and  while  the  real  cause  vis 
remembered.  Even  to  this  day,  the  mu- 
sacre  of  Hengist,  as  I  have  partly  lunted, 
is  an  undisputed  piece  of  history.  Why 
should  not  the  other  part  of  the  story  be 
equally  true  ?  Besides  the  silence  of  Nen- 
nius,  I  am  aware  that  this  hypothesis  is  still 
attended  with  many  difficulties  and  im- 
probabilities. And  so  are  all  the  syitentf 
and  cor\jectures  ever  yet  framed  about  tlus 
amazing  monument  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  work  of  a  rude  people  who  had  sane 
ideas  of  art :  such  as  we  may  suppose  the 
Romans  left  behind  them  among  the  Bri- 
tons. In  the  mean  time  I  do  not  remes- 
ber,  that  In  the  very  eontroreited  ctynio- 
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I  will  here  add  Uthpr's  Intrigue  with  ygomc. 
At  the  test  of  Estre  thu  kyiig  Bciide  yi  sondei 
Tliat  heo  comeii  ollc  to  Loudon  the  hey  men  orthislondci 
And  thL-  k'uedjs  al  bo  god,  to  ya  noble  feat  wy<lo. 
For  he  st^hulde  crowne  here,  for  the  hye  tyde, 
Alle  the  noble  men  of  this  lond  to  the  noble  Test  come, 
And  henre  vynea  &  heore  doftren  with  bera  mony  nomc. 
This  fest  was  noble  ynow,  and  nuhliche  ydo  ; 
For  mony  was  the  faire  !edy  that  ycome  was  therto. 
Ygeme,  Gorloys  wyf,  was  fairest  of  echon, 
That  was  contasse  of  Comewail,  for  so  fair  nas  tlier  non. 
The  kyng  byhuld  hire  faste  ynow,  &  ys  herte  on  hire  caalo. 
And  tho)te,  thay  Iteo  were  wyf,  to  do  folye  atte  last. 
He  made  hire  scmblant  fair  ynow,  to  non  other  so  gret. 
The  erl  nas  not  ther  with  ypayed,  tlio  he  yt  vndcriet. 
Aftur  mete  he  nom  ys  wyfe  myd  stordy  mod  ynow, 
And,  with  oute  Icue  of  the  kyng,  to  ys  coutrei  drow. 
The  kyng  sende  to  hym  tho,  to  byleue  al  nyjt, 
For  he  moste  of  gret  consel  habbe  som  insyjt. 
That  was  for  nojt ;  nolde  he  nojt ;  the  kyng  sende  )et  ys  sonde, 
That  he  byleuede  at  ys  parlemeute,  for  nede  of  tlie  londe. 
The  kyng  was,  tho  he  nolde  nojt,  onguyssous  &  wroth. 
F«r  deapyte  he  wolde  awreke  be,  he  swor  ys  oth, 
Bute  he  coine  to  amendement ;  ys  power  atte  laitte 
He  )itrkede,  and  wcnde  forth  to  Comewail  faste, 
Gorloys  ys  caateles  astore  al  aboutc. 

In  a  slroiig  castel  he  dude  ys  wyf,  for  cf  hire  was  al  ys  doute. 
In  another  hym  self  he  was,  for  he  nolde  nojt. 
JefcAS  come,  that  heo  were  bothe  to  dethe  ybrojt. 
The  castel,  that  the  erl  inne  was,  the  kyng  bysegede  fa>ilo, 
For  he  my;te  ys  gynnes  for  schame  to  the  other  caste. 
Tho  he  was  ther  sene  nyjt.  and  he  spedde  noft, 
Igerue  the  eontessc  so  muchc  was  in  ys  tho^t, 
That  he  nuste  non  other  wyt,  ne  he  no  myite  fur  schanie 
Telle  yt  bute  a  prj'ue  knyjt,  Ulfyn  was  ys  name, 
That  he  trusle  meat  to.     And  tho  the  kiiyjt  lienle  this 
"  Sjre,"  he  seide,  "  y  ne  can  wyte,  wat  red  here  of  y«. 
For  the  castel  ys  so  strong,  that  the  lady  ys  inne, 
For  ich  ycne  al  the  lond  ne  sehulde  yt  myd  strengthe  wynnc. 
For  the  se  geth  bI  aboutc,  bute  entre  on  ther  nys, 
And  that  ya  vp  on  harde  roches,  Sc  so  narw  wei  it  ys, 

logy  at  the  word  Slnthengi 
Hr»n..Ih«.  be™  property  0 

[The  ctfnwlagf  nrrmd  to  by  Mi.  Ril< 

un  Ji  cvliluntly  the  Dimt  plauslblir  th«i 


,«.ly 


ing  iitane:  Obunalinni,  Srr.  In  tddjlion 
10  llils  it  ii  iu|ii|H]rtcil  by  on  aullinrity  itt 
high  ■iniiguil)': 

Slawhewf  out  non  ra  AaifiaU, 
Piirrri  fmifvrt  en  Pnui;i>)i. 

Ware*!  0r*l.— Pstct.] 
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That  tlicr  may  go  bote  on  &  on,  that  thre  men  with  inne 

Myjtc  sle  al  the  lond,  er  hco  com  ther  inne. 

And  nojt  for  than,  jef  Mcrlyn  at  thi  eonseil  were, 

3ef  any  my^tc,  he  couthe  the  best  red  the  lere." 

Merlyn  was  sone  of-send,  yseid  yt  was  hym  sone, 

That  he  schulde  the  beste  red  segge,  wat  were  to  done. 

Merlyn  was  sory  ynow  for  the  kynges  folye, 

And  natheles,  "Sire  kyng,"  he  seide,  "here  mot  to  maLstrie, 

The  erl  hath  twey  men  hym  next,  Bry^thoel  &  Jonlan. 

leh  wol  make  thi  self,  ^ef  thou  wolt,  thoru  art  that  y  can, 

Habbc  al  tho  founne  of  the  erl,  as  thou  were  ry^t  he, 

And  Olfyn  as  Jordan,  and  as  Brithoel  me.'* 

This  art  was  al  elene  ydo,  that  al  changet  he  were, 

Heo  thre  in  the  others  forme,  the  selue  as  yt  were. 

A^eyn  euen  he  wende  forth,  nuste  nomon  that  cas, 

To  the  castel  heo  come  ryjt  as  yt  euene  was. 

The  porter  yse  ys  lord  come,  &  ys  meste  priuey  twei. 

With  god  herte  he  lette  ys  lord  yn,  &  ys  men  beye. 

The  contas  was  glad  ynow,  tho  hire  lord  to  hire  com. 

And  eyther  other  in  here  armes  myd  gret  joye  nom. 

Tho  heo  to  bedde  com,  that  so  longe  a  two  were, 

With  hem  was  so  gret  delyt,  that  bitwene  hem  there 

fiigete  was  the  beste  body  that  euer  was  in  this  londe, 

Kyng  Arihure  the  noble  mon,  that  euer  worthe  vnderstonde. 

Tho  the  kynges  men  nuste  amorwe  wer  he  was  bicome, 

Heo  ferdc  as  wodemen,  and  wende  he  were  ynome. 

Heo  asaileden  the  castel,  as  yt  schulde  adoun  anon, 

Heo  that  with  inne  were,  ^arkede  hem  echon. 

And  smyte  out  in  a  fole  wille,  &  fo^te  myd  here  fon : 

So  that  the  erl  was  yslawe,  &  of  ys  men  mony  on. 

And  the  castel  was  ynome,  &  the  folk  to-sprad  there, 

3et,  tho  thei  hadde  al  ydo,  heo  ne  fonde  not  the  kyng  there. 

The  tything  to  the  contas  sone  was  ycome, 

That  hire  lord  was  yslawe,  and  the  castel  ynome. 

Ac  tho  the  messinger  hym  sey  the  erl,  as  hym  tho^te. 

That  he  hadde  so  foule  ylow,  ful  sore  hym  of-tho3te, 

The  contasse  made  somcdel  deol,  for  no  soUmesse  heo  nuste. 

Tlie  kyng,  for  to  glade  here,  biclupte  hire  and  cust. 

"Dame,"  he  seide,  "no  sixt  thou  wel,  that  les  yt  ys  al  this ? 

Ne  wost  thou  wel  ich  am  olyue  ?     Ich  wole  the  segge  how  it  ys. 

Out  of  the  castel  stillcliche  ych  wende  al  in  priuete. 

That  none  of  myne  men  yt  nuste,  for  to  speke  with  the. 

And  tho  heo  myste  me  to  day,  and  nuste  wer  ich  was, 

Heo  ferdcn  rijt  as  gydie  men,  myd  wam  no  red  nas, 

And  fo^te  with  the  folk  with  oute,  &  habbeth  in  this  manere 

Ylore  the  castel  and  hem  selue,  ac  wel  thou  wost  y  am  here. 
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Ae  for  my  ccutel,  t)iat  is  ylore,  Borj  ieh  am  ynow. 

And  for  myn  men,  that  the  kyng  and  ya  power  slo). 

Ac  my  power  is  now  to  lul#,  ther  fore  y  drede  sore 

Leslc  the  kyng  vs  nynie  here,  &  eorwc  that  n-[>  were  more. 

Ther  fore  ich  wole,  how  so  yt  be,  weade  ajeii  the  kynge, 

And  make  my  pays  with  hyiii,  ar  he  vs  to  echame  brynge." 

Forth  he  wende,  &  liet  ys  men  that  jef  tiie  kyng  come, 

'riiat  thei  schulde  hym  the  caatel  )elde,  ar  he  with  strengthe  it  nome. 

Tho  he  come  toward  ys  men,  ys  own  forme  he  nom, 

And  leuede  the  erics  fourme>  aiid  the  kyug  Uter  bycom. 

Sore  hym  ol-tho;te  the  erles  deth,  ac  in  other  half  he  funde 

Joy<!  in  hyg  herte,  for  the  contasse  of  spouahcd  was  vnboude, 

Tlio  lie  httdde  that  he  wolde,  and  paysed  with  ys  fon. 

To  'he  contasse  he  wende  a;eu,  me  let  hym  in  anon. 

W&t  halt  it  to  talle  longe  ?  bute  heo  were  scththe  at  odi 

In  grot  loue  longe  ynow,  wan  yt  nolde  other  gon; 

And  haddc  togedere  thb  noble  sone,  that  in  tho  world  ya  pere  nasj 

'Die  kyng  Arture,  and  a  dorter,  Auuc  hire  name  was. ' 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  many  officers  of 
thp  French  king,  having  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from  the  citi- 
xcns  of  Bruges  in  Randers,  were  murthered:  and,  an  engagement  suc- 
ceeding, tlie  French  army,  commanded  by  the  count  du  Sninl  Pol.  was 
defeated ;  upon  which  the  king  of  France,  who  was  Philip  the  Fair, 
sent  a  strong  body  of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  count  of  Artois, 
against  tlie  Flemings  :  he  was  killed,  and  the  French  were  almost  all 
rut  to  pieces.     On  tliis  occasion  the  following  ballad  was  made  in  the 

;ir  1301": 

Lustnelh,  lordinges,  bothe  jonge  ant  okle, 
_     Of  the  Freyusslie  men  lliat  were  so  pruude  ant  bolde, 
~*  a  the  FIcntmysbe  men  lioht^'n  hem  ant  solde, 
Vpon  a  Wednesday. 
I  were  at  home  in  hiiere  londe, 
%en  forte  scche  Flemysshe  by  the  see  stronde 

e  rourh*  moni  Frenehe  wyf  wryngeth  hire  honile. 
Ant  singetb  wcylaway. 
The  kyng  of  Fraunce  made  statuz  newe, 
In  the  lond  of  Flaundrcs  among  false  ant  trewe. 
That  the  commun  of  Bruges  ful  soi'e  can  orrwc. 

And  Bcidcn  amoiiges  hem. 
Gi«icre  we  vs  togedere  hardilyche  at  ene, 
Take  we  the  hailifs  by  tuenty  ant  by  tcnc, 
CUppe  we  of  tlio  heUcdcs  an  uuen  o  the  greiie, 

tAnt  cast  wc  J  the  fen. 
The  I'ui 
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The  wcbbes  ant  the  fuUaris  asscmbleden  hem  alle, 
Aut  makedcn  huere  eonsail  in  huere  commune  haile. 
Token  Peter  Conyng  huere  kyngc  to  calle 

Ant  beo  huere  cheuenteyne,  &c." 

Tliese  verses  show  the  familiarity  with  which  the  affairs  of  France 
were  known  in  England,  and  display  the  disposition  of  the  EnglLsh  to- 
wards the  French,  at  this  period.  It  appears  from  this  and  previous 
instances,  that  political  ballads,  I  mean  such  as  were  the  vehicles  of 
political  satire,  prevailed  much  among  our  early  ancestors.  Aboat 
the  present  era,  we  meet  with  a  ballad  complaining  of  the  exorbitant 
fees  extorted,  and  the  numerous  taxes  levied,  by  the  kings  officers ^ 
There  is  a  libel  remaining,  written  indeed  in  French  Alexandrines,  on 
the  commission  of  trayl-baston  ',  or  the  justices  so  denominated  bj 
Edward  the  First,  during  his  absence  in  the  French  and  Scotch  wars, 
about  the  year  1S06.  The  author  names  some  of  the  justices  or  com- 
missioners, now  not  easily  discoverable :  and  says,  that  he  served  the 
king  both  in  peace  and  war  in  Flanders,  Gascony,  and  ScotLud^ 
There  is  likewise  a  ballad  against  the  Scots,  traitors  to  Edward  the  First, 
and  taken  prisoners  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Kykenclef,  in  1S05 
and  1306  ^  The  licentiousness  of  their  rude  manners  was  perpetually 
breaking  out  in  these  popular  pasquins,  although  this  species  of  petu- 
lance usually  belongs  to  more  polished  times. 

Nor  were  they  less  dexterous  than  daring  in  publishing  their  Bitirei 
to  advantage,  although  they  did  not  enjoy  the  many  conveiiiences 
which  modem  improvements  have  afforded  for  the  circulation  of  pubUc 
abuse.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  pursue  the  topic  a  litde 
lower,  we  find  a  ballad  of  this  species  stuck  on  the  gates  of  the  royal 
palace,  severely  reflecting  on  the  king  and  his  counsellors  then  sitting 
in  parliament.  This  piece  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Mnsenm, 
M'ith  the  follo^ving  Latin  title  prefixed :  ^'  Copia  scedula  valvU  d^ 
mini  regis  exisientis  in  parliamerUo  sua  tento  apud  JVestmomutenm 
tncfiite  marcii  anno  regni  Henrid  sexH  vicesimo  octavo  *"  But  the 
antient  ballad  was  often  applied  to  better  purposes :  and  it  appears 
from  a  valuable  collection  of  these  little  pieces,  lately  published  by  my 
ingenious  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Doctor  Percy,  in  how  much  more 
ingenuous  a  strain  they  have  transmitted  to  posterity  the  praises  of 


■  MS.  Harl.  2253.  f.  73  b. 

<>  Ibid.  f.  64.  There  is  a  song  half  La- 
tin and  half  French,  much  on  the  same 
subject.  Ibid.  f.  137.b. 

'  See  Spclman  and  Dufresnc  in  v.  and 
Rob.  Brunne's  Chron.  ed.  Hearne,  p.  328. 
[This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  new  edition 
of  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs. — W.] 

*»  MS.  Harl.  ibid.  f.  113  b.  [Printed  in 
Sir  F.  Palgravc's  volume  before  referred 
lo,  4to,  1818.— M.J 

'  Ibid.  £59.  [This  and  the  ballad  againbt 


the  French  will  be  found  in  Ritson'f  Aa" 
cknt  Songs,  pp.  5,  18. — Prick.] 

*  [This  piece  is  not  a  ballad.  See 
Hearue's  Hemingi  Chartularium.  Kit- 
SON.]  [We  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
comparatively  early  provindal  libels  in 
verse.  See  qpe  on  the  corporetioD  of 
Cambridge,  printed  (incorrectly  enough) 
in  Hartshorne's  Ancient  Metrical  Talttt 
which  was  posted  up  against  the  mayor's 
door.  Sec  also  T.  Sharpe's  **  Pageant  of 
the  Company  of  Showmen.'' — W.J 
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ii^htlj  hen^sniy  the  manrels  of  romantic  fiction,  and  the  complaints 

irflore. 

At  tlie  dose  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  in  the  year  1803, 

^poet  occurs  named  Robert  Mannyng,  but  more  commonly  called 

Aobert  de  firunne.    He  was  a  Gilbertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of 

Braime,  or  Bourne,  near  Depyng  in  Lincolnshire :  but  he  had  been  before 

professed  in  the  priory  of  Sixhille,  a  house  of  the  same  order,  and  in 

ik  same  county  *•     He  was  merely  a  translator.     He  translated  into 

finish  metre,   or   rather  paraphrased,  a  French  book,  written  by 

Cfosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  entitled  Manuel  Peciie,  or  Manuel 

i>£8P£CHEs,  that  is,  the  Manual  of  Sins.    Tliis  translation  was 

^rer  printed  ".    It  is  a  long  work,  and  treats  of  the  decalogue,  and 


*  [De  Bmnne't  acconnt  rather  varies 
^om  this  statemenL 
In  the  third  Edwardes  time  wiu  I, 
Wbenne  I  wrote  all  this  story ; 
In  the  house  of  Sixille  I  was  a  throwe ; 
Dan  Robert  of  M alton  that  ye  know, 
IHd  it  wryte  for  felawes  sake. 

[Prol.  to  Chnmiele.^ 

**  By  thu  passage  he  seems  to  mean  that 
he  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Malton  i 
^ut  he  had  resided  some  time  in  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  called  Sixbill ;  and 
that  there  he,  Robert  de   Brunne,   had 
composed  at  least  a  part  of  his  poem  dur- 
ing the  reigu  if  Edward  ///."— Ellis.] 
[The  mistakes  made  by  the  biographers 
of  Usnnyng  were  first  pointed  out  by  me, 
in  By  Prefiice  to  the  Ancient  English  Ro- 
*m  0/  Uavehk  ihs  Dane,  4to.  1828. 
f  xiiL    It  appears  from  a  comparison  of 
die  Prologues  to  the  Manuel  des  Pech^s 
*od  the  Chronicle,  that  Robert  Mannyng 
*M  bora  at  Brunne,  but  was  never  pro- 
felled  in  any  religious  house  of  that  place. 
He  was  a  canon  of  the  Gilbertine  order, 
ind  redded  in  the  priory  of  Scmpringham 
tea  fears  in  the  time  of  prior  John  of 
Camelton,  and  five  years  with  John  of 
Cixntone.     He  began  his  Manuel  in  the 
year  1303,  when  Philip  was  prior  there. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  the  priory  of 
Sixhille,  in  the  same  county,  the  prior  of 
which,  Dan  Robert  of  Malton,  or  Dan 
Robert,  prior  of  Malton  (for  the  lines  may 
be  interpreted   either  way),  caused  the 
Chronicle  to  be  written,  which  was  finally 
completed  on  the  ides  of  May,  1338.    In 
the  list  of  priors  of  Scmpringham,  given 
by  WiUls,  Mitred  Abbeys,  ii.  121.  and 
MomaiUeon,  vol.  vi.  p.  948.,  we  find  that 
John  de  flamerton  (evidently  the  same  as 
Cametlon)  held  that  ofiice  from  May  1276 
to  about  March  1282,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Roger  de  Bolingbrok,  who  died   in 
1298.  His  successor  was  Philip  dc  liurton 
or  Barton  (Mannyiig's  "Dane  Felyp"), 
who  was  admitted  2  ca1>  Aug.  1298,  and 


died  in  1332.  The  next  on  the  list  is 
John  de  Glyndone,  confirmed  9  cal.  Aug. 
1332,  who  died  or  resigned  in  1341. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  sound,  one 
would  suspect  him  to  be  Mannyng's  "Dane 
Jone  of  Clyntone,"  but  this  would  throw 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dates,  not 
entirely  to  be  cleared  up,  until  perfect 
lists  of  the  priors  of  Scmpringham,  Sizhill, 
and  Malton,  should  be  procured. — M.] 

'  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  N.  415.  membr.  fol. 
Pr.  "  Fad}T  and  sone  and  holy  goste." 
And  MS.  Had.  1701. 

[The  Harleian  manuscript  has  been 
collated  for  the  present  tcxL  Like  the 
Bodleian,  if  Warton  followed  the  Bodleian 
manuscript,  it  professes  to  be  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Grosteste.  But  this 
may  be  a  mere  dictum  of  the  transcriber. 
All  we  gather  from  the  work  itself  is  an 
acknowledgement  of  a  French  original 
'called  "  Manuel  Peche,"  whose  author  was 
clearly  unknown  to  DcBrunne.  Had  it 
been  written  by  a  man  of  Grosteste's  emi- 
nence, it  would  hardly  have  been  pub- 
lished anonymously ;  nor  can  we  suppose 
this  circumstance,  if  really  true,  would 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  his 
translator.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French 
production  upon  which  De  Brunne  un- 
questionably founded  his  poem,  is  claimed 
by  a  writer  calling  himself  William  -of 
Wadigton,  and  that  in  language  too  pecu- 
liar and  self-condemning  to  leave  a  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  his  title. 

Dc  le  fran^eis  vile  ne  del  rimer, 

Ne  me  deit  nuls  horn  blamer, 

Kar  en  Englctere  fu  ne, 

E  norri,  c  ordin^,  e  alcv(>. 

De  une  vile  sui  nome, 

Ou  ne  est  burg  ne  cite,  &c. 

De  Dcu  seit  bencit  chescun  hom, 

Ke  prie  por  Wilhchn  de  Wadigton. 
Manueldes  PechesAUrX.  MS.  4657. 
De  Brunne,  however,  is  not  a  mere  trans- 
lator,    lie  generally  ani]>lifies  the  moral 
precepts  of  his  original ;  introduces  occa- 
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the  seven  deadly  sins,  which  are  illustrated  with  many  legendary 
stories.  This  Ls  the  title  of  the  translator :  *^  Here  bygynucth  the  boke 
that  men  clepyn  in  Frenshe  Manuel  Pecue,  the  which  boke  made  p 
Frenshe  Robert  Groosteste  byshop  of  Lyncoln."  From  the  Prologne^ 
among  other  circumstances,  it  appears  that  Robert  de  Bninnc  designed 
this  performance  to  be  sung  to  the  harp  at  public  entertainments^  aod 
that  it  was  written  or  begun  in  the  year  1303  \ 

For  lewde  "  men  y  vndyrtoke 

On  Englysshe  tunge  to  make  thys  boke : 

For  many  ben  of  swyche  manere 

That  talys  and  rymys  wj\  blethly  ^  here, 

Yn  gamys  &  festys,  &  at  the  ale  * 

Loue  men  to  lestene  troteuale  ^ :  &c. 

To  alle  Crystyn  men  vndir  sunne. 

And  to  gode  men  of  Brunne ; 

And  special!  alle  be  name 

The  felaushepe  of  Sympryi^ghame  •, 

Roberde  of  Brunne  grcteth  jow, 

In  al  godenesse  that  may  to  prow  \ 

Of  Brymwake  yn  Kesteucne  ** 

Syxe  myle  besyde  Sympryngham  eucne. 


sional  illustrations  of  his  ovm,  (as  in  the 
case  of  Grosetcste  cited  in  the  text ;)  and 
sometimes  avails  himself  of  Wadigton*8 
Latin  authorities,  where  these  are  more 
cupioits  or  circumstantial  than  their  French 
copyist.  Wadigton's  work,  according  to 
M.  de  la  Rue,  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xiv.)  is 
a  free  translation  of  a  Latin  poem  called 
Fhretus;  by  some  ascribed  to  St.  Ber- 
n<ard,  and  by  others  to  Pope  Clement. 
This  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  ; 
hut  the  following  lines  which  De  Brunne 
extracted  from  the  "Latin  Boke,"  may 
either  confirm  this  opinion  or  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  source. 

Equitabat  Bevo  per  silvam  frondosam, 
Ducebat  secum  Merswyndam  formosam, 
Quid  stamus  ?  cur  non  imus  ? 

By  the  leved  wode  rode  Bevolyne, 
Wyth  hym  he  ledde  feyre  Merswyne, 
Why  stond  we  ?  why  go  we  noght  ? 

[The  Latin  lines  quoted  by  Bnmne,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  story,  were  bor- 
rowed by  him  from  the  Latin  Legend  of 
Sl  Edith,  composed  by  Qoscelin,  an  unique 
copy  of  which  occurs  among  Rawlinson's 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  No.  1027. 
The  story  only  forms  one  of  the  numerous 
episodes  in  Mannyng's  work,  which  are 
not  found  in  the  original  French  text. — M.] 

[The  Harleian  MS.  No.  273  of tlie<*Ma- 
iiuel  de  Pech6s,"  calls  the  autUoT  Vf  \U\am 
dc  U'iiidingdon ;  but  this  patx  oC  iVienvoLUu- 


script  is  written  by  a  comparatively  recent 
and  careless  hand. — No.  4657.  reads  Wa- 
digton,  but  perhaps  we  should  read  W? 
(^•ngton. — Price.] 

[We  should  certainly  read  Wadingtoo, 
as  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  many 
excellent  MSS.  I  have  seen.  See  tbe 
Abb6  de  la  Rue*s  enlarged  article  on  thii 
Anglo-Norman  poet,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  work  '*  Sur  les  Bardes,  Jouglean» 
et  Trouvdres,"  pp.  225-233.— M.] 

t  fol.  la.  "  laymen,  illiterate. 

^  gladly. 

^  So  in  the  Visum  of  P.  Plowman,  foL 
xxvi.  b.  edit.  1550. 

I  am  occupied  every  day,  holy  day  and 
other. 

With  idle  tales  at  the  Ale,  &c 
Again,  fol.  1  b. 

...Foughten  at  the  Ale 

In  glotony,  godwote,  &c 
Chaucer  mentions  an  Altstake,  Prol  ▼• 
6C9.     Perhaps,  a  May-pole.    And  in  the 
Plowman's  Tale^  p.  185.  Urr.  edit  v.  SI  10. 

And  the  chief  chantours  at  the  naU, 

y  truth  and  all.     [NonseBse,  trifles,  <i- 
tivillitia. — M.] 

*  the  name  of  his  order.        *  profit 

^  A  part  of  Lincolnshire.  Chron.  Br.  p< 
311. 

At  Lincoln  the  parlement  was  in 

Lyndesay  and  Kcstovcne. 

\«\\v^<e.%«L'^\%\2ait:5^Tci^v\i^^ibld.  p.  248.  See 
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Y  dwelled  yn  the  pryorye 
Fyftene  ^ere  yn  cumpanye, 
In  the  tyme  of  gode  Dane  Jonc 
Of  Camelton  that  now  ys  gone  ; 
In  hys  tyme  was  y  there  ten  ^eres 
And  knewe  and  herde  of  hys  maiiercs  ; 
Sythyn  with  Dane  Jone  of  Clyntone, 
Fyue  wyntyr  wyth  hym  gan  y  wone ; 
Dane  Felyp  was  maystyr  that  tyme 
That  y  began  thys  Englysshe  r)'me ; 
The  jeres  of  grace  fyl  ^  than  to  be 
A  thousynd  &  thre  hundred  &  thre. 
In  that  tyme  tumede  y  thys 
On  Englysshe  tunge  out  of  Frankys.  * 

From  the  work  itself  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  give  the  following  spc- 
icn,  as  it  contains  an  anecdote  relating  to  bishop  Grosthead  his 
Jior,  who  will  again  be  mentioned,  and  on  that  account 

Y  shal  )ow  telle  as  y  hauc  herde 

Of  the  bysshope  seynt  Roberde, 

Hys  toname^  ys  Grostcst 

Of  Lynkolne,  so  seyth  the  gest. 

He  loucde  moche  to  here  the  harpe, 

For  mannys  wytte  hyt  makyth  sharps*. 

Next  hys  chauniber,  besyde  hys  stody, 

Hys  harpers  chaumbrc  was  fast  thcrby. 

Many  tymes,  be  ny^tys  and  dayys, 

He  hade  solace  of  notes  and  layys. 

One  askede  hym  onys  rcsun  why 

He  hadde  delyte  in  mynstralsy  ? 

He  answered  hym  on  thys  manere 

Why  he  hclde  the  harper  so  dere. 

**  The  vertu  of  the  harpe,  thurghe  skyllc  &  ry^t, 

Wyl  destroy e  the  fendes*  my  jt; 

And  to  the  croys  by  gode  skylle 

Ys  the  harpe  lykened  weyle- — 

Tharefor,  gode  men,  3c  shul  lerc, 

Whan  je  any  glemen'  here, 

To  wurschep  Gode  at  ^oure  powerc, 

As  Dauyde  seyth  yn  the  sautcre '. 

ory  of  three  monks  of  Lyndesay,  Ibid.  *  surname.  See  Rob.  Br.  Cliron.  p.  168. 

to.  "  Thei  cald  hi  this  toname/*  &c.  Fr.  **Est 

The  county  of  Lincoln  is  divided  into  sumomez,"  &c. 

hundrc<*»  of  Liudsey  and  Kcstevcn.—  *  fiend's ;  the  Devtrs. 

UK.]  '  harpers ;  minstrels. 

'  fell.  •  MS.  HorL  fol.  1.  ■  psallcr. 
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Yn  harpo,  yn  tbabour,  and  symphan  gle'' 
Wurschepe  Gode  in  troum])es  and  sautre ; 
Yn  conlys,  an  organes,  and  bellys  ryngyng^ 
Yn  al  these  wurschepe  ^e  heueue  kyng/*  &c' 

But  Robert  do  Brunne*s  largest  work  is  a  metrical  chronicle  of  En- 
gland^. The  former  part,  from  iEneas  to  the  death  of  CadwaUadery  u 
translated  from  an  old  French  poet  called  Maister  Wace  or  Gasse, 
who  manifestly  copied  Geoffry  of  Monmouth',  in  a  poem  commonlj 


^  Chaucer  R.  Sir  Thop.  t.  3321.  Urr. 
edit  p.  135. 

Here  wonnith  the  qucenc  of  Fairie, 

With  harpe,  and  pipe,  and  Simphonie, 

>  fol.  30  b.  [MS.  Harl.  fol.  32.]  There 
18  an  old  Latin  song  in  "  Burton's  Melan- 
choly/' which  I  find  in  this  manuscript 
poem.  Burton's  Mel.  Part  iii.  §  2.  memb. 
iii.  pag.  423. 

^  The  second  part  was  printed  by 
Ilearne  at  Oxford,  which  he  calls  Peter 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  1725.  Of  the 
first  part  Hearne  has  given  us  the  Pro- 
logue, Pref.  p.  96.  An  extract,  ibid.  p.  188. 
And  a  few  other  passages  in  his  Glossary 
to  Robert  of  Gloucester.  But  the  first 
part  was  never  printed  entire.  Hearne 
says  this  Chronicle  was  not  finished  till 
the  year  1338.  Rob.  GloucesL  Pref.  p. 
59.  It  appears  that  our  author  was  edu- 
cated and  graduated  at  Cambridge,  from 
Chron.  p.  337. 

[Only  one  perfect  MS.  of  this  Chronicle 
is  known  to  exist,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Inner  Temple  library  ;  but  there  is  a 
modernized  and  abridged  copy  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  among  the  Lambeth  MSS. 
No.  131.— M.] 

'  [This  erroneous  account  of  Wace  and 
his  writings,  has  been  copied  from  the 
statements  of  Fauchet  and  others,  who 
have  multiplied  his  person,  and  con- 
founded his  writings  with  the  most  unpa- 
ralleled absurdity.  Whether  written  Eu- 
stace, Eustache,  Wistace,  lluistacc,  Vace, 
Gasse,  or  Gace,the  name  through  all  its  dis- 
guises is  intended  for  one  and  the  same 
person,  Wace  of  Jersey.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was 
the  first  to  rescue  this  ingenious  writer  from 
the  errors  which  had  gathered  round  his 
name ;  and  M.  dela  Rue  has  fully  establish- 
ed his  rights,  by  supplying  us  with  an  au- 
thentic catalogue  of  his  works,  and  exhibit- 
ing their  importmce  both  to  the  historian 
and  antiquary.  De  Brunnc  was  induced  to 
follow  the  Brut  d'Angleterrc  in  the  first 
part  of  his  Chronicle,  from  the  copious- 
ness of  its  details  upon  British  history. 
But  the  continuation  noticed  in  the  text 
was  the  production  of  Gcoffrl  Guimar,  a 
poet  rather  anterior  to  \Yace;  atvv\  \a 
If  apposed  to  hav«  formed  a  pail  of  OLW^^ii 


work  on  English  Rnd  Norman  history. 
Le  Roman  de  Rou,  or  the  history  of  RoU* 
first  duke  of  Normandy,  is  another  of 
Wace's  works :  and  Les  Fiea  des  Butt  it 
NormandU,  which  is  brought  down  to  tlie 
sixth  year  of  Henry  I.,  a  third.  Bat  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  further  informi* 
tion  on  this  subject,  is  referred  to  the  IStb, 
13th,  and  14th  volumes  of  the  *<AichM- 
logia,"  where  he  will  find  a  brief  but  sUe 
outline  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Nonnsi 
poetry,  by  M.  de  la  Rue.  By  omittiB^ 
the  passages  inclosed  within  brackets,  and 
substituting  the  name  of  Geoffri  Gaimsr 
for  Robert  Wace,  and  the  year  1146  for 
1 160,  Warton's  text  will  be  made  to  can- 
cel its  errors. — Price.] 

[See  **  Notice  sur  les  Ecrita  et  la  Vie 
de  Robert  Wace,  par  F.  Pluquet,  ISH" 
PartofGcofllHGaimar,  of  the  continuation 
of  the  Brut  d' Angleterre,  of  the  cbrooide 
of  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  and  of  other 
chronicles,  have  been  lately  (1836)  pab- 
Hshed  at  Rouen,  in  the  first  volume  of 
'*  Chroniques  Anglo-Nwrnanda."  La^- 
mon's  translation  of  Wace  is  in  pro- 
gress of  publication  by  the  Sodety  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London.  The  whole  of  Benoit 
de  Sainte  More  and  of  the  Brut  d' Angle- 
terre are  in  similar  progress  at  Paris  and 
Rouen.  Wace's  Roman  de  Rou  was  pab- 
lishedwith  notes  at  Rouen  in  1827;  uda 
translation  of  that  part  of  it  which  rdatei 
to  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  con- 
quest of  England,  with  copious  notes,  has 
been  published  in  London  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Taylor,  under  the  title  of  "  Master  Wace, 
his  Chronicle  of  the  Norman  Conqnest,** 
1837."— R.  T.] 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  fi«g- 
ment  of  a  poem  in  very  old  French  verse, 
a  romantic  history  of  England,  draim 
Xrom  GeoffVy  of  Monmouth,  perhaps  be- 
fore the  year  1200.  MSS.  Hari.  1605. 1. 
f.  1.  Cod.  membran.  4to.  In  the  manu- 
script library  of  Doctor  N.  Johnston  of 
Pontefract,  now  perhaps  dispersed,  there 
was  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  containing  a 
history  in  old  English  verse  from  Brute  to 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Second. 
\Vto>&^\^  >^v«  «ft.\sae  as  that  printed  by  Kit- 
«o\\viv\\\%  Mtlnca\HxnMw.c«%;s<:^vL^S79r 
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cBtitled  Roman  dss  Rois  d'Anoleterre.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
oldest  of  tlie  French  romances;  and  [begun  to  be]  written  [by  £u- 
itace»  sometimes  called  Eustache,  Wbtace,  or  Huistaco,  who  finished 
his  part]  under  the  title  of  Brut  d*Angleterre,  in  the  year  1155. 
Hence  Robert  de  Bmnne  [somewhat  inaccurately]  calls  it  simply  the 
BiCT'".  This  romance  was  soon  afterwards  continued  to  William 
Rnfiis,  by  Geoffiri  Gaimar,  [Robert  Wace  or  Vace,  Gassc  or  Gace,  a 
latiTe  of  Jersey,  educated  at  Caen,  canon  of  Bayeux,  and  chaplain  to 
Heniy  the  Second,  under  the  tide  of  Le  Roman  de  Rou  et  les  Vies 
DKS  Dues  OE  NoRMAKDiE,  yct  somctimes  preser>'ing  its  original  one,] 
intbeyear  1146  [1160*].  Thus  both  parts  were  blended,  and  became 
one  worL  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  it  is 
tlnis  entitled :  **  Le  Brut,  ke  maistre  Wace  translata  de  Latin  en 
FrmceU  de  Mi  les  BeU  de  BriUaiffne"'."    That  is,  from  the  Latin 


tf  wUeh  there  are  serenl  other  copies  in 
emtence.— M.]  And  in  that  of  Basil 
M  Denbigh,  a  metrical  history  in  En- 
fjoAL^  fron  the  muk  period  to  Henry  the 
Third.  Wanley  supposed  it  to  have  been 
of  the  handwriting  of  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth. 

"The  Bkut  of  England,  a  prose 
Chronide  of  England,  sometimes  conti- 
Bttdas  low  as  Henry  the  Sixth,  is  a  com- 
moo  muniscript.     It  was  at  first  trans- 
lated fWn  a  French  Chronicle   [MSS. 
HvL200.4to.],  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.   I  think 
^  ia  printed  by  Caxton  under  the  title  of 
f^rutut  T^mporum.     (The  Chronicles  of 
Eagisnd.)     [The  first  edition  by  Caxton, 
1480,  is  entitled  The  Cronyclet  of  En- 
g^^  reprinted  by  Machlinia,  *.  a.  and  O. 
de  Leew,  1493.     In  1483  appeared  the 
^nutu  Temparum,  printed  at  SL  Alban's, 
*hich  consists  of  a  reprint  (or  very  nearly 
m)  of  Caxton'i  text,  with  the  addition  of 
*  general  history  prefixed,  and  additional 
chapters  of  popes  and  emperors.   This  lat- 
ter was  reprinted  by  W.de  Worde,  Jul.  No- 
tary, and  Pynson,  with  slight  alterations. 
— M.]    [Herbert  says  he  had  found  the 
Fruehu  Temporum  printed  at  SL  Alban's, 
also  by  Julian  Notary  and  W.  de  Worde, 
but  not  by  Caxton. — MS.  note.]     The 
French  haTe  a  fiiroous  antient  prose  ro- 
manee  called  Brut,  which  includes  the 
history  of  the  Sangresd.     I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  is  exactly  the  same.    In  an  old  me- 
trical romance.  The  story  ofRoLLo,  there  is 
this  passage.  MS.  Vemon,Bibl.  Bodl.f:  124. 
Lordus  jif  36  wol  lusten  to  me, 
Of  Croteye  the  nobile  citee— 
As  writen  i  fynde  in  his  storye 
Of  Bruit  the  cronide,  &c. 
In  the  British  Museum  we  have  Le  petit 
Bruit,   compiled  by    Meistrc    Raufe   de 
Boun,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Ed- 


ward the  First  MSS.  Ilari.  902.  f.  1. 
Cod.  chart,  fol.  It  is  an  abridgement  uf 
the  grand  Brut.  [This  Chronirlc  was 
compiled  by  Boun  for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
in  1310,  and  is  a  collection  of  historical 
notices  chiefly  derived  frum  apocryphal 
sources,  having  but  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  Brut,  See  Preface  to  llavelok, 
p.  XX. — M.]  In  the  same  library  I  find 
Liber  de  Bruto  ct  de  gesti»  Anglorum 
metr\ficatuSf  (that  is,  turned  into  rude 
Latin  hexameters).  It  is  continued  to 
the  death  of  Richard  the  Second.  Many 
prose  annotations  are  intermixed.  MSS. 
ibid.  1808.  24.  £  31.  Cod.  mcmbran.  4to. 
In  another  copy  of  this  piece,  one  Pecki- 
ward  is  said  to  be  the  versifier.  MSS.  ib. 
2386. 23.  L  35.  [This  is  not  correct  At 
the  end  of  the  MS.  is  "q'd  Pccward," 
which  only  means  that  he  was  the  trans- 
criber.— M.]  In  another  manuscript  the 
grand  Brut  is  said  to  be  translated  from 
the  French  by  "  John  Maimdcuilc  par- 
son of  Brunham  Thorpe."  MSS.  ibid. 
2279.  3.  [Ry  the  grand  Brut  Warton 
means  the  old  English  prose  chronicle, 
which,  from  being  printed  and  continued 
by  Caxton,  is  often  falsely  called  by  hia 
name.  See  its  history  more  at  large  in  my 
Preface  to  Havetok,  pp.  xxv — xxviii. — M.] 

'  See  Lenglet,  Biblioth.  des  Romans, 
ii.  p.  226.  227.  And  Lacombe,  Diction, 
de  vicux  Lang.  Fr.  prcf.  p.  xviii.  Paris. 
1767.  8vo.  And  compare  Montfauc.  Ca- 
tal.  Manuscr.  ii.  p.  1669.  See  abo  M, 
Galland,  Mem.  Lit.  iii.  p.  426.  Svo. 

o  3  A  xzi.  3.  [Only  a  portion  of  this 
is  Wace's  BruL — M.]  It  occurs  again,  4, 
C  xi.  "Histoire  d'Angleterre  en  vers* 
par  Maistre  Wace."  I  cannot  help  cor- 
recting a  mistake  into  which  both  Wanley 
and  bishop  Nicholson  have  fallen,  with 
regard  to  this  Wace.  In  the  Cotton  li- 
brary, a  Saxo-Norman  manusaipt  occurs 
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prose  histoiy  of  GeofFiy  of  Monmouth.     And  that  master  Wace  aimed 
only  at  tlie  merit  of  a  translator,  appears  from  his  exordial  verses. 

Maistre  Gassc  la  translate 

Que  en  conte  le  verity. 
Otherwise  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  authors  drew  their  mate- 
rials from  the  old  fabulous  Amioric  mauuscri])t,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  Geoffrj' s  original. 

[Although  this  romance,  in  its  antient  and  early  manuscripts,  has 
constantly  passed  under  the  name  of  its  finisher,  Wace  ;  yet  the  accu- 
rate Fauchet  cites  it  by  the  name  of  its  first  author,  Eustace  p.  Aud 
at  the  same  time  it  is  extitiordinary,  tliat  Robert  de  Bninne,  in  his 
Prologue,  should  not  once  mention  the  name  of  Eustace,  as  haviog  anj 
concern  in  it :  so  soon  was  the  name  of  the  beginner  superseded  by 
that  of  the  continuator.]  An  ingenious  French  antiquary  very  justly 
supposes,  that  Wace  took  many  of  his  descriptions  from  that  invaluable 
and  singular  monument  the  Tapestry  of  the  Norman  conquestf  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux**,  and  lately  engraved 
and  explained  in  the  learned  Doctor  Ducarels  Anglo-Norman  Anti- 


twice,  which  seems  to  be  a  translation  of 
Oeoflfiry's  History,  or  very  like  iL  Calio. 
A  ix.  and  Otho.  C.  13.  4to.  In  vellum. 
The  translator  is  one  La^amon,  a  priest, 
born  at  Ernly  on  Severn.  He  says,  that 
he  had  his  original  from  the  book  of  a 
French  clergyman,  named  U^aie  ;  which 
book  IVati  the  author  had  presented  to 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  the  Second.  So 
La^anion  in  the  preface.  *'  Boc  he  nom 
the  thridde,  leide  ther  amiddcn :  tha 
makede  a  frenchis  clerc:  Watc  (Ware) 
wes  ihoten,  &c.''  Now  because  Geoflfry 
of  Monmouth  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  cap. 
i.  b.  1.  says  that  he  received  hb  original 
from  the  hands  of  Walter  Mapes  [Cale- 
nius. — M.]  archdeacon  of  Oxford;  both 
Waiiley  and  Nicholson  suppose  that  the 
U^ate  mentioned  by  Lajamon  is  Walter 
Mapes*  Whereas  Lajamon  undoubtedly 
means  Wace,  perhaps  written  or  called 
Wate,  author  of  Lk  Roman  ue  Rou 
above  mentioned.  Nor  is  the  Saxon  t  (r) 
perfectly  distinguishable  from  c.  See 
Wanley's  Catal.  Hickes's  Thesaur.  ii. 
p.  228.  and  Nicholson,  HisL  Libr.  i.  3. 
And  compare  Leland's  Coll.  vol.  i.  P.  ii. 
p.  509.  edit.  1770.  [The  MS.  reads 
Wace  very  distinctly,  and  not  JVate. — M,] 
[It  is  not  said  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
that  he  received  his  original  from  Walter 
Mapes  (who  probably  was  not  born  at  the 
time),  but  from  Walter  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  i.  e.  Walter  Calenius,  who  has 
more  than  once  been  confounded  with 
Mapes,  who  was  also  archdeacon  of  Ox- 
fonL  Mr.  Warton  has  faUcn  into  ainoVVveT 
mistake,  which  be  confers  on  'N\co\fto\i, 


who  only  supposes  Wate  tobe  Walter,  and 
not  Walter  Mapes. — Douce.] 

"  Rec  p.  82.  edit. 1 581. 

^  Mon8.Lancelot,Mem.  Litviii.  602. 4t& 
And  see  Hist.  Acad.  Inscript.  xiii.il.  4to. 

[M.  de  la  Rue  has  advanced  some  very 
satisfactory  reasons  for  supposing  thii  ta- 
pestry to  have  been  made  by,  or  wrought 
under  the  direction  of,  the  empress  Ma* 
tilda,  who  died  in  the  year  1 167.  (See 
Archsologia,  voL  xviii.)  It  was  evidently 
sent  to  Bayeux  at  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  its  projector ;  at  whose  demiM 
it  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  Wace 
probably  never  saw  it.  At  all  events  could 
it  be  proved  that  he  did,  he  disdained  to 
use  it  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Irruption  of 
the  Normans  into  England,'*  his  only  work 
where  it  could  have  assisted  him ;  since  his 
narrative  is  at  variance  with  the  represen- 
tations this  monument  contains. — ^Price.] 

[The  tapestry,  which  is  now  in  the 
hotel  de  ville  of  Bayeux,  has  since  been 
correctly  copied  by  Mr.  Stothard,  (aided by 
the  munificent  liberality  of  Mr.  Hndsoo 
Gumey,)  and  engraved  and  publishedhy 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  the  greater 
partof  it  isusedfor  the  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Edgar  Taylor's  *'  Chronicle  of  the  Nonnaa 
Conquest"  See  further  as  to  the  history 
and  age  of  the  tapestry  and  the  fallacies 
of  M.  de  la  Rue,  several  subsequent  Papers 
in  the  Archseologia,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's 
History,Mr.  Dawson  Turner's  Letters fron 
Normandy,  Dr.  Dibdin's  Tour,  the  French 
Translation  of  Ducarcl,  and  The  Chronide 
o(  \\ve  Nonnan  Conquest.  The  discre- 
^tv(v«i\««  \^v*N^^Tv^«Kft  vcA  the  tapestry 
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QUiTiKS.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  quoted  this  romance,  and  shewn  that 
important  facts  and  curious  illustrations  of  history  may  be  drawn  from 
such  obsolete  but  authentic  resources'. 

Tlie  measure  used  by  Robert  de  Bnmne,  in  his  translation  of  the 
former  part  of  our  French  chronicle  or  romance,  is  exactly  like  that  of 
his  original.     Thus  the  Prologue : 

Lordynges  that  be  now  here, 

If  3e  wille  listens  and  lere, 

All  the  story  of  Inglande, 

Als  Robert  Mannyng  wryten  it  fand. 

And  on  Inglysch  has  it  schewed, 

Not  for  the  lerid  bot  for  the  lewed ; 

For  tho  that  in  this  land  wonn 

That  the  Latyn  no  Frankys  conn, 

For  to  haf  solace  and  gamen 

In  felawschip  when  thai  sitt  samen ; 

And  it  IS  wisdom  forto  wytten 

The  state  of  the  land,  an  haf  it  wryten, 

What  manere  of  folk  first  it  wan, 

And  of  what  kynde  it  first  began. 

And  gude  it  is  for  many  thynges 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 

Whilk  were  folcs,  and  whilk  were  wyse, 

And  whilk  of  tham  couth  mast  quantysr  ; 

And  whylk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  r}'ght. 

And  whilk  mayntend  pes  and  fyght 

Of  thare  dedes  salle  be  my  sawe, 

In  what  tyme,  and  of  what  law, 

I  sail  ^ow  schewc  fro  gre  to  gre. 

Sen  the  tyme  of  Sir  Noe : 

Fro  Noe  unto  Eneas, 

And  what  betwixt  tham  was, 


mre  not  so  obvious  as  Mr.  Price  seems  to 
have  assumed  in  the  preceding  note ;  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  proof  of  the 
disdain  which  he  supposes.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  174,  appears  not  duly  to  value 
Wace  as  an  historian.  Though  his  work  is 
styled  a  romance,  it  is  evident,  that  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  times  and  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding,  he  professed  to  aim 
at  a  scrupulously  exact  narration  of  events. 

N*en  voil  por  verit6  la  mcjfichonge  afermer. 

Roman  de  RoUf  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
A  Jugl6ors  oi  en  m*effance  chanter 
Ke  Willamejadis  Hit  Osmont  essorber,&c. 

Ne  lal  noient  de  90,  n'en  poir  noient  trover; 
Qmami  jo  n*en  at  garamt,  n*en  voil  noient 
center.  p.  107, 


E  jo  en  esoript  ai  trov6, 
Nc  sai  dire  8*est  v^rit6 
Ke  il  i  ont  treis  niille  n^s. 

Rom,  de  Rom,  vol.ii.  p.  145. 

Maiz  jo  ol  dire  d  mon  pere, 

Bien  m'cn  sovint,  maiz  oar /r/ ere.     145. 

It  appears  from  such  passages  that  he 
not  only  mentions  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion, but  states  when  he  considers  them 
doubtful. — U.T.  ]  [See  also  an  Essay  lately 
printed  for  private  circulaiion  by  Bolton 
Comey,  Rnq.,  intitled  "liesearches  and 
Conjectures  on  the  Baycux  Tapestry,"  in 
which  it  is  argued  that  the  tapestry  was 
not  given  by  the  empress  Matilda,  but 
executed  for  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux  at 
their  own  expense. — ^^\.^ 

'  Hist  Hen.  II.  vo\.\\\.  ^A^Q. 
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And  fro  Eneas  tUle  Brutus  tyme, 

That  kynde  he  telles  in  this  ryme. 

Fro  Brutus  to  Cadwaladres, 

The  last  Bryton  that  this  lande  lees. 

Alle  that  kynde  and  alle  the  frute 

That  come  of  Brutus  that  is  the  Brute ; 

And  the  ryght  Brute  is  told  nomore 

Than  the  Brytons  tyme  wore. 

After  the  Bretons  the  Inglis  camen, 

The  lordschip  of  this  lande  thai  namen ; 

South,  and  north,  west,  and  est. 

That  calle  men  now  the  Inglis  gest. 

When  thai  first  amang  the  Bretons, 

That  now  ere  Inglis  than  were  Saxons, 

Saxons  Inglis  hight  alle  oliche. 

Thai  aryued  up  at  Sandwyche> 

In  the  kynges  tyme  Vortogerne 

That  the  lande  walde  tham  not  weme,  &c. 

One  mayster  Wage  the  Frankes  telles 

TTic  Brute  alle  that  the  Latyn  spellcs, 

Fro  Eneas  tille  Cadwaladre,  &c. 

And  ryght  as  mayster  Wace  says, 

I  telle  myne  Inglis  the  same  ways,  &c.' 

The  second  part  of  Robert  de  Brunne's  Chronicle^  beginning  horn 
Cadwallader,  and  ending  with  Edward  the  First,  is  translated,  in  great 
measure,  from  the  second  part  of  a  French  metrical  chronicle,  ^-rittea 
in  live  books,  by  Peter  Langtoft,  an  Augustine  canon  of  the  monastery 
of  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  who  wrote  not  many  years  before  histratf- 
lator.    This  is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  preceding  the  second  part : 

Frankis  spech  is  cald  romance  S 

So  sais  clerkes  and  men  of  France. 

Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chanon 

Of  the  hous  of  Bridlyngton 

On  Frankis  stile  this  storie  wrote 

Of  Inglis  kynges,  &c." 

As  Langtoft  had  written  his  French  poem  in  Alexandrines*,  the 


*  Hcame*8  edit.  Pref.  p.  98. 

^  The  Latin  tongue  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  France  about  the  ninth  century ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  what  was  called  the 
Romance  tongue,  a  mixture  of  Frankish 
and  bad  Latin.  Hence  the  first  poems  in 
that  language  are  called  RoH ans  or  Ro- 
ma nts.  Essay  on  Pope,  p.  281.  In  the 
following  passages  of  this  Chronicle, 
where  Robert  de  Brunne  mentions  Ro- 
mance, he  sometimes  means  Langtofl's 
French  book,  from  which  he  traniUted ; 
vis.  Chron.  p.  205. 


This  that  I  have  said  it  is  Pers  sawe 
Als  he  in  Romance  laid  thereafter  gan  I 
drawe. 

Sec  Chauc  Rom.  R.t.2170.  Alsoi^i- 
ladeg,  p.  554.  ▼.  508.  Urr.  And  Crescimb. 
Istor.  della  Volg.Pocs.  vol.  i.  L.  v.  p.  316. 
seq.  [On  Warton*8  error  in  regard  to  the 
Romance  tongue,  see  Mr.  Price**  note  ia 
p.  3.— R.  T.] 

"  Heamc*s  edit.  Pref.  p.  106. 

*  Some  are  printed  by  HoIIinsh.  Hist, 
iii.  469.  Others  by  Heame,  Chron.  Langt 
Pre£  p^  58.  and  in  the  margin  of  the 
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SffiRdeBmnne,  lioa  followed  liiui,  thoPrologtic  c^tCEpted, 
ic  double  diaticli  for  one  line,  after  the  niuiincr  of  RolH.'rt  of 
■.  As  in  the  firet  part  lie  copied  the  metre  of  hia  author 
ut  I  will  exhibit  a  specimen  from  lioth  parts.  In  the  first, 
I  this  dialogue  between  Mcrliii'M  mother  and  king  Vorligem, 
KT  Wace : 

**  Dame,  said  the  kyng,  welcom  he  thou : 

Nedeli  at  the  I  mot  wttte  how' 

Who  than  gate»  thi  gone  Merlyn 

And  on  what  nianer  was  be  thin  ?" 

His  moder  atode  a  throwe'  and  thouht 

Arc  Bi'ho'  to  tliG  kyng  ansuerd  ouht : 

When  Bchu  had  standen  a  litelle  wight'', 

Scbo  »aid,  "  bi  .Tliesu  in  Mori  light, 

lliat  I  ne  saub  byni  neuer  ne  kiiewe 

Tliat  this  kuaue*  on  mc  ecwc'*. 

Ne  I  wist,  ne  I  ne  herd. 

What  maner  scfaap  with  me  so  fcnl'. 

But  this  thing  am  1  weic  ograuiit'. 

That  I  was  of  elde  auenaunt* ; 

One  come  to  my  bed  1  wist. 

With  force  he  me  halsed''  and  kist : 

AW  a  man  I  him  felte, 

&  als  a  man  he  me  welte' ; 

All*  a  man  he  gpak  to  me. 

Hot  what  be  was,  myght  I  n 
Uowing,  extracted  from  the  same  part,  is  the  speech  of  0 
0  (he  Britons,  after  the  former  had  built  a  wall  against  the 
,  were  tearing  Britain ;  ■ 

We  haf  closed  ther  most  ncdc  was ; 

And  yf  }e  defend  wcle  that  pas 

With  archer*"  and  with  magiicls", 

&  kepe  welc  the  kimels ; 


t  Chninide.  [A  lutgt  (Vsg- 
Unf  tUe  hiiteiy  troia  WiUliun 
TOT  10  Itenry  Ihe  Finl.  hu 
1  by  H.  Pcindique  Michel,  \a 
inu  of  lili  Chroniquci  Anglo- 
Rouen.  ISSfl.— W.] 
KbyBllnietntkDD-oryou." 


1  of  Turn  Ion  «u)Ie,    I  SOS.   CoRip. 

rn^yi,  Eplt.'.  WInt.  '•  TiNTom*. 
Btjumr  itmiantm.  In  niercede  CEmeti- 
Urii  p™  )nuro  crigendo  Jiula  lunini  <■ 
pane  orieniili  cum  Kcmellii  el  Aixhe< 
riit  IkciendiB,  xvi.t.  li.d."  In  Arehiir. 
Wolies.  apod  W int.  JCrnr/fi  mentkned 
here  and  in  the  next  vcne  Here  much 
the  unit  thing:  or  perhaps  Batllentnti. 
tn  tepairi  of  Lbe  great  hall  at  WolvCMy- 
patace,  t  find,  "In  kymiUia  emptia  ad 
idem,  lii.d."  Ibid.  Thnre  ii  ■  potent 
granieil  to  Ihe  monki  of  Abingdon,  la 
Betkihire.  in  the  nign  of  Kdward  the 
Third,  "Pro  hcmellaliune  moiiailcrii." 
P«t.  ao.  1.  pat.  1. 
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Ther  may  ^e  bothc  Bchote  and  cast ; 
Waxes  bold,  and  fend  you  fast 
Thinkes  ^our  fadcrs  wan  franchise, 
Be  3e  no  more  in  other  seruise : 
Bot  frely  lyf  to  jour  lyues  end : 
We  willc  fro  30W  for  euer  wende.® 

Vortigom,  king  of  the  Britons,  is  thus  described  meeting  the  beau- 
tiful princess  llouwen,  daughter  of  Hengist,  the  Rosamond  of  the 
Saxon  ages,  at  a  feast  of  wassaile.  It  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  times : 

Hengest  that  day  did  his  might, 
That  alle  were  glad,  king  &  knight, 


an  old-fathUmed  sling*  V.  Manooneav. 
Viz.  Rot  Pip.  An.  4  Hen.  1 1 1.  [A.D.  1219.] 
"  NoRDHANT.  Ec  in  cxpensis  re^  in  ob- 
sidtonecastri  de  Rockingham,  100/.  per  Br. 
Reg.  £t  custodibus  ingeniorum  [engines] 
regis  ad  ea  carianda  usque  Bishani,  ad  ca- 
strura  illud  obsidendum,  13s.  lOci.  per  id. 
Br.  Reg.  E  t  pro  duobus  coriis,  eniptis  apud 
Northampton  ad  fundas  petrariarum  et 
mangonellorum  regis  faciendas,  5«.  6d.  per 
id.  Br.  Reg."— Rot.  Pip.  9  Hen.  III.  ( A.D. 
1225.)  "SURR.  Comp,  de  Cnareburc,  Et 
pro  vii.  cablis  cmptis  ad  pctrarias  et  man- 
gonellos  in  eodem  castro,  75. 1  Id.'* — Rot 
Pip.  5  Hen.  III.  (A.D.  1220.)  "  Devons. 
Et  in  custo  posito  in  1.  petraria  et  1 1.  man- 
goncUis  cariatis  a  Nottingham  usque  Bis- 
ham,  et  in  eisdcm  reductis  a  Bisham  us- 
que Notingham,  7/.  is." 

[See  in^.  p.  67.  Mangonel  also  sig- 
nified what  was  thrown  from  the  machine 
no  called.  Thus  Froissart:  **Et  avoient 
les  Braban9ons  de  tres  grans  engins  de- 
vant  la  ville,  qui  geitoient  pierres  de  faix 
et  viangoneaux  }\xs(\ue%  en  la  ville."  Liv. 
iii.  c.  118.  And  in  the  old  French  Ovide 
cited  by  Borel,  Tresor.  in  ▼. 

Onques  pour  unc  tor  abatre, 
Nc  oit  on  Mangonieuix  detcendre 
Plus  briement  ne  du  ciel  destendre 
Foudre  pour  abatre  un  clocher. 

Additions.] 

Chaucer  mentions  both  Mangonels  and 
Kyrnils,  in  a  castle  in  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,  V.  4195. 62  79.  Also  archers,  i.  e.  ar- 
cheria,  v.  4 1 9 1 .  So  in  the  French  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  v.  3945. 

Vous  puissiez  bien  les  Mangonneauh, 
Veoir  la  par-dessus  les  Creneaulx, 
Et  aux  archiercs  de  la  Tour 
Sont  arbalestres  tout  entour. 

ArchUres  occur  oflen  in  this  poem.  Chau- 
cer, in  translating  the  above  passage,  has 
introduced  guns,  which  were  not  known 
when  the  original  was  written,  v.  4191. 
[Vide  supra,  p.  43.] 


[The  use  of  artillery,  however,  is  proved 
by  a  curious  passage  in  Petrarch  to  be 
older  than  the  period  to  which  it  has  been 
commonly  referred.  The  passage  is  in  Pe- 
trarch's book  De  Remediis  utriusquc 
Fortune,  undoubtedly  written  before 
the  year  1334.  '*  O.  Habeo  machinss  et 
balistas.  R.  Minim,  nisi  et  glandes  caeas, 
qus  flammis  injectis  horrisono  somtn  js- 
ciuntur. — Erat  hsec  pestls  nuper  rartt  ut 
cum  ingenti  miraculo  ceme'retur:  nnu, 
ut  rerum  pessimarum  dociles  sunt  ani- 
mi,  iia  communis  est,  ut  quodlibet  genu 
armorum."  Lib.  i.  Dial.  99.  See  Ma- 
ratori,  Antiquitat.  Med.  ^t.  torn,  il 
coL  514.  Cannons  are  supposed  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  English  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Crcssy,  in  the  year  1346.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  Froissart,  who  minutely 
describes  that  battle,  and  is  fond  of  deco- 
rating his  narrative  with  wonders,  sboold 
have  wholly  omitted  this  circumitanoe. 
Musqucts  are  recited  as  a  weapon  of  the 
infantry  so  early  as  the  year  1475.  "  Qui* 
libet  peditum  habcat  ballstam  vel  hm- 
bardam."  Lit.  Casimiri  III.  an.  1475. 
Leg.  Polon.  tonu  i.  p.  228.  These  are 
generally  assigned  to  the  year  1520.— 
Additions.] 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  some  of  the  greit 
military  battering  engines,  so  frequendy 
mentioned  in  the  histories  and  other 
writings  of  the  dark  ages,  were  fetdied 
from  the  Crusades.  See  a  species  of  the 
catapult,  used  by  the  Sjrrian  army  in 
the  siege  of  Mecca,  about  the  year  680. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  b.  i.  c.  2.  tom.  ii.  p.  117. 
These  expeditions  into  the  East  un- 
doubtedly much  improved  the  European 
art  of  war.  Tasso's  warlike  machineSi 
which  seem  to  be  the  poet's  invention, 
are  formed  on  descriptions  of  such  won- 
derful machines  which  he  had  read  in  the 
Crusade  historians,  particularly  Wilhd- 
mus  Tyrensis.  [See  Weber's  note  on  L 
3268.  of  the  Romance  oiKyng  Alismrndtft 
voL  iii.  p.  306.~M.] 

^  Gloss.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  664. 
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And  as  thei  were  best  in  glading, 
And  wele  cop-schotin  p  knight  &  king, 
Of  chambir  Rouewen  so  gent 
Before  the  king  in  halle  scho  went. 
A  coupe  with  wyne  sche  had  in  hand, 
And  hir  hatir^  was  wele  farand^ 
Before  the  king  on  kne  sett, 
And  on  hir  langage  scho  him  grett. 

**  Lauerid'  king,  Wassaille,"  seid  sche. 
The  king  askid,  what  suld  be. 
On  that  langi^  the  king  ne  couthe'. 
A  knight  ther"  langage  lerid*  in  ^outlie. 
Bre)  hiht'  tiiat  knight,  born  Bretoun, 
That  lend  the  langage  of  Sessoun'. 
This  Brej  was  the  latimer*, 
What  scho  said  told  Vortager. 
*'  Sir,  Brej  seid,  Rowen  jow  greti«, 
&  king  callis  &  lord  30W  letis*. 
This  es  ther  custom  &  ther  gest. 
Whan  thei  are  at  the  ale  or  fest. 
nk  man  that  louis  qware  him  think, 
Salle  say  Wosseilie,  and  to  him  drink. 
He  that  bidis  sidle  say,  Wassaille, 
Tlie  tother  salle  say  i^in,  Drinkhaille. 
That  sais  Wosseilie  drinkis  of  the  cop, 
Ktssand**  his  felaw  he  giues  it  vp. 


>«! 


'Sending  about  the  cups  apace.   Ca- 
nun^  bmUv."  ^  attire. 

'  ftrj  rich  [very  becoming. — Ellis]. 
'  lord.        *  waa  not  skilled.       "  their. 

*  learned.      *  was  called.      ^  Saxons. 

*  For  Laimtr,  or  Latinier,  an  Inter" 
preter.  Thus,  in  the  Romance  of  Kino 
RiCHAai>,  hereafter  dted  at  large,  Sala- 
dio's  LmHmer  at  the  siege  of  Babylon 
proclaims  a  truce  to  the  Christian  army 
from  the  walls  of  the  city.   Signat  M.  i. 

The  Latbmeee  tho  tonmed  his  eye 
To  that  other  syde  of  the  toune, 
And  cryed  trues  with  gret  soune. 

In  which  sense  the  French  word  occurs 
in  the  Roman  de  Garin.  MSS.  Bibl. 
Reg.  Pftris.  num.  7542. 

Latimer  fu,  si  sot  parler  Roman, 
Englois,  Gallois,  et  Breton,  et  Norman. 

And  again, 

CJn  Latinier  vieil,  ferant  et  henu 
Molt  sot  de  plet,  et  molt  entresnie  fti. 

And  in  the  manuscript  Roman  de  Rou, 
which  will  again  be  mentioned  : 

L'arcfaciresque  F  ranches  a  Jumeges  ala, 
A  Ron,  eta  sa  gent  par  Latinier  parla. 

VOL.  I. 


We  find  it  in  Froissart,  tom.  iv.  c.  87. 
And  in  other  antient  French  writers. 
In  the  old  Norman  poem  on  the  subject 
of  Icing  Dermod's  expulsion  from  his 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  Lambeth 
library,  it  seems  more  properly  to  signify, 
in  a  limited  sense,  the  king*s  domestic 
Secretary. 

Par  son  demeine  Latinier 

Que  moi  conta  de  luy  Thistoire,  &c. 

See  lord  Lyttelton's  Hii<t  Hen.  II.  vol.  !▼. 
App.  p.  270.  We  might  here  render  it 
literally  his  LatinUt,  an  officer  retained 
by  the  king  to  draw  up  the  public  instru- 
ments in  Latin.  As  in  Domesdai-book. 
"  Godwinus  acctpltrarius,  Hugo  Latina- 
Rius,  Milo  portarius."  MS.  Excerpt  pe- 
nes me.  But  in  both  the  last  instances  the 
word  may  bear  its  more  general  and  exten- 
sive signification.  Camden  explains  Lati- 
mer by  interpreter.  Rem.  p.  158.  See  also 
p.  151.  edit.  1674. 

[Latimer  must  be  a  corrupt  mode  of 
spelling,  and  would  seem  to  owe  its  origin 
to  erroneous  copies  where  the  scribe  had 
taken  m  for  m. — W.] 

*  esteems.  ^  kiuln^. 
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Drinheille,  he  sais,  and  drinks  ther  of, 

Kissand  him  in  bourd  &  skof  ^." 

The  king  said,  as  the  knight  gan  ken**, 

Drinklieille,  smiland  on  Roueweii. 

Hoiiwen  drank  as  hire  list^ 

&  gauc  the  king,  sine*  him  kist« 

There  was  the  first  wassaille  in  dede, 

&  that  first  of  fame  ^cde^ 

Of  that  wassaille  men  told  gretc  tale, 

&  wassaille  whan  thei  were  at  ale. 

&  drinkhcillc  to  tham  that  drank. 

Thus  was  wassaille  tanet  to  thank. 

Fele  sithes^  that  maidin  )ing*, 
Wassailed  &  kist  the  king. 
Of  bodi  sche  was  right  auenant^, 
Of  fair  colour,  with  swete  semblaunt*. 
Hir  hatire "  fuUe  wclc  it  semid, 
Meruelik"  the  king  sche  qucmid**. 
Outo  of  messure  was  he  glad, 
For  of  that  maidin  he  wex  alle  mad. 
Drunkenes  the  fecnd  wroght, 
Of  that  paenP  was  al  his  thoght. 
A  meschaunchc  that  time  him  led. 
lie  asked  that  paon  for  to  wed. 
Hengist  wild  not  draw  a  lite*i, 
Bot  grauntcd  him  alle  so  tite. 
&  Hors  his  brother  consentid  sone. 
Hir  frcndis  said,  it  were  to  done. 
Thei  asked  the  king  to  gife  hir  Kent, 
In  douary  to  take  of  rent. 
Opon  that  maidin  his  hert  so  cast. 
That  thei  askid  the  king  made  fast. 
I  wen(j  the  king  toke  hir  that  day, 
&  wedded  hire  on  paiens  lay'. 
Of  prest  was  thcr  no  benison", 
No  mes  songen,  no  orison. 
In  seisine  he  had  her  that  night. 
Of  Kent  he  gaue  Hengist  the  right 
The  erclle  that  time,  that  Kent  alle  htld. 
Sir  Goragon,  that  had  the  scheld, 

*  sport,  joke.         *  to  signify  [shew].  "  marvellously. 

*  since,  afterwards.  "  pleased. 

'  '  went  ■  taken.  *•  pagan,  heathen. 

*  many  times.  *  young.  '  "  would  not  fly  off  a  bit" 

^  handsome,  gracefully  shaped,  &c.  '  "in  pagan  law;  according  to  the  I 

*  countenance  [appearance — Ellis].  thenish  custom." 

*"  attire.  '  benediction,  blessing. 
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Of  that  gift  no  thing  ne  wist^ 

To*  he  was  cast  eute  with*  Hengist* 

n  the  second  part,  copied  from  Peter  Langtoft,  the  attack  of  Richard 
First,  on  a  castle  held  by  the  Saracens,  is  thus  described : 

The  dikes  were  fulle  wide  that  closed  the  casteile  about, 

And  depe  on  ilk  a  side,  with  bankis  hie  without. 

Was  ther  non  entre  that  to  the  casteile  gan  ligge*, 

Bot  a  streiht  kauce' ;  at  the  end  a  drauht-brigge, 

With  grete  duble  cheynes  drauhen  ouer  the  gate. 

And  fifli  armed  sucynes'  porters  at  that  ^ate. 

With  slenges  &  magueies*  thei  kast^  to  kyng  Ry chard, 

Our  cristen  by  parcelles  kasted  ageynward. 

Ten  sergeaunz  of  the  best  his  targe  gan  him  bere*^. 

That  egre  wer  &  prest  to  couere  hym  &  to  were*. 

Himself  as  a  geaunt  the  cheynes  in  tuo  hew. 

The  targe  was  his  warant%  that  non  tille  him  threw. 

Right  vnto  the  ^ate  with  the  targe  thei  ^ede, 

Fightand  on  a  gate,  vndir  him  the  slouh  his  stede: 

Therfor  ne  wild  he  sesse ';  alone  into  the  castelc 

Thorgh  tham  all  wild  presse ;  oii  fote  fauht  he  fulle  wele, 

&  whan  he  was  withinne,  &  fauht  as  a  wilde  leon, 

lie  fondred  the  Sarazins  otuynne^  &  fauht  as  a  dragon. 

Without  the  Cristen  gan  eric.  Alias  I  Richard  is  taken, 

Tho  Normans  were  sorie,  of  contenance  gan  blaken. 

To  slo  doun  &  to  stroye  neuer  wild  thei  stint, 

Thei  left  for  dede  no  noye**,  ne  for  no  wound  no  dynt, 

That  in  went  alle  ther  pres,  maugre  the  Sarazins  alle, 

&  fond  Richard  on  des  fightand,  &  wonne  the  halle.^ 

rom  these  passages  it  appears  that  Robert  of  Brunne  has  scarcely 
3  poetry  than  Robert  of  Glocester.  He  has  however  taken  care  to 
laint  his  readers  that  he  avoided  high  description,  and  that  sort  of 
seology  which  was  then  used  by  the  minstrels  and  harpers ;  that 
ather  aimed  to  give  information  than  pleasure,  and  that  he  was 
t  studious  of  truth  than  ornament  As  he  intended  his  chronicle 
5  sung,  at  least  by  parts,  at  public  festivals,  he  found  it  expedient 
pologize  for  these  deficiencies  in  the  prologue ;  as  he  had  partly 
i  before  in  his  prologue  to  the  Manual  of  Sins. 

:new  not             "  till.             "  by.  •*  ward,  defend. 

Hearne's  Gl.  Rob.  Glo.  p.  G95.  *  guard,  defence. 

ying.                     ^  causey.  '  *•  he  would  not  ccaBC." 

twainSf  young  men,  soldiers.  ■  **  he  formed  the  Saracens  into  two 

mangoneli,  Vid.  supr.  p.  63.      ^  cast  parties."  ['Pondered'  (explained /orce</  in 

In  Langtofl's  French,  Hearne's  Glossary)  is  perhaps  a  mistake 

>  veriaunts  des  plus  feres  e  de  melx  of  the  transcriber  for  sottdered,  i.  e.  sun- 

vanez,  dered,  separated.— Ellis.] 

!?aunt  Ic  con  le  reis  sa  targe   ount  ^  annoyance. 

portex."  1  Chron.  p.  182.  188. 

f2 
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I  mad  noght  for  no  disours\ 
Ne  for  no  seggers,  no  harpoursy 
Bot  for  tlie  luf  of  symple  men, 
That  strange  Inglb  can  not  ken ' : 
For  many  it  ere  "*  that  strange  Inglis 
In  ryme  wate  ■  neuer  what  it  is. 
— I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed^ 
Bot  at  tlie  lewed  men  were  aysed  **. 

He  next  mentions  several  sorts  of  verse,  or  prosody ;  which  were 
then  fashionable  among  the  minstrels,  and  have  been  long  since  un- 
known. 

If  it  were  made  in  ryme  couwie^ 

Or  in  strangere  or  enterlae^y  &c.  • 

He  adds,  that  the  old  stories  of  chivalry  had  been  so  disguised  by 
foreign  terms,  by  additions  and  alterations,  that  they  were  now  become 


^  tale-tellen,  NttrrtUoretf  Lat.  Conie' 
ours,  Fr.  Seggers  in  the  next  line  per- 
haps means  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  Sayers, — 
the  writers  either  of  metrical  or  of  prose 
romances.  See  Antholog.  Fran.  p.  17. 
1765.  Syo,  Or  DUours  may  Mgnify  DU" 
course,  i.  e.  adventures  in  prose.  We 
have  the  "  Devil's  disours,"  in  P.  Plow- 
man, fol.  xxxi.  b.  edit  1550.  Z>M9ttr  pre- 
cisely signifies  a  tale-teller  at  a  feast  in 
Gower.  ConC  Amant  lib.  vii.  fol.  155  a. 
edit  Berthel.  1554.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  coronation  festival  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror. 

When  he  was  gladest  at  his  mete, 
And  every  ininstrell  had  plaide 
And  every  disbour  had  saide 
Which  most  was  pleasaunt  to  his  ere. 

Du  Cange  says,  that  Diseurs  were  judges 
of  the  turney.    Diss.  Joinv.  p.  179. 

'  know.  *"  it  ere,  there  are. 

"  knew.  <*  eased. 

*  [The  rhymes  here  called,  by  Robert 
de  Brunne,  C(m«^«,  and  Enterlacee,  were 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin  rhy- 
mers of  that  age,  who  used  versus  caudati 
et  interlaqueati,  Brunne  here  professes 
to  avoid  these  elegancies  of  composition, 
yet  he  has  intermixed  many  passages  in 
Rime  Couwee,  See  his  Chronicle,  p. 
266.  273,  &c.  &c.  And  almost  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  work  from  the  Conquest 
is  written  in  Rijne  Enterlaeie,  each  cou- 
plet rhyming  in  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
end.    As  thus,  MSS.  Harl.  1002. 

Plausus    Grsecorum  |  lux    circis   et    via 

claudis  I 
Incola  cselorum  |  virgo  dignissima  laudis. 
The  rhyme  Boston  had  its  appellation 
from  Robert  Baston,  a  celebrated  Latin 
rhymer  about  the  year  1315.   The  rhyme 


Strangere  means  uncommon.  See  Cah- 
TERBURY  Tales,  toL  iv.  p.  7S  seq.  at 
infr.  The  reader  curious  on  this  sa^feet 
may  receive  further  information  flrom  t 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  ia 
which  are  specimens  of  Mbtra  LeoaiMf 
cristataf  comutOt  reeipreeOf  &c  MSS. 
Laud.  K  3.  4to.  In  the  same  libnvy 
there  is  a  very  antient  manascript  copy 
of  Akihelm's  Latin  poem  De  yirginitat* 
et  Laude  Sanctorum,  written  about  the 
year  700,  and  given  by  Thomas  Allen, 
with  Saxon  glosses,  and  the  text  ahnost 
in  semi-saxon  characters.  These  are  the 
two  first  verses : 
Metrica  tyrones  nunc  promant  carmiat 

casti, 
Et  laudem  capiat  quadrato  carmine  Viit«' 

Langbune,  in  reciting  this  manuscript, 
thus  explains  the  9«adra^K»  carmen.  ''SdL 
prima  ci]\jusque  versus  Utera,  per  Acrorti- 
chidcm,  conficit  versum  ilium  Metriee 
tyrones.  Ultima  cujusque  versus  liters* 
ab  ultimo  carmine  ordine  retrogrado  nn- 
merando,  hunc  versum  facit : 
*'  Metrica  tyrones  nunc  promant  canniu 

casti." 
(Langb.  MSS.  v.  p.  126.)  MSS.  DioB. 
146.  There  is  a  very  antient  tract,  by 
one  Mico,  1  believe  called  also  Levita, 
on  Prosody,  De  Quantitate  Syllabarumi 
with  examples  from  the  Latin  Poets,  per- 
haps the  first  work  of  the  kind.  BibL 
Bodl.  MSS.  Bodl.  A  7.  9.  See  J.  L. 
Mocker's  Catal.  MSS.  BibL  Heidelb. 
p.  24.  who  recites  a  part  of  Mico's  PR- 
face,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  s 
grammatical  teacher  of  youth.  Seeabo 
Dacheri  SriciLEO.  tom.  ii.  p.  300  K  edit, 
ult. — Additions.] 

[The  **  ryme  eouwie'*  (verfos  caodni) 
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uniiitpUigible  to  a  common  auditncc  :  and  jiarticulu'ly,  tbal  the  tale  of 
SiH  THI8TR8M*,  the  noblest  of  all,  was  much  changt^d  from  the  ori- 
yjnaj  compoaitiou  of  its  first  author  Thomas. 

J  seo  in  song  in  aedgeytng  tale  T 

Of  ErccWoune,  &  of  Kendale, 

Non  tham  says  as  thai  tham  wroghl^, 

&  in  ther  sayng '  it  Hemes  nogfat ; 

That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristrcni ', 

Ouer  gestea '  it  has  the  steem  ", 

Oocr  alle  that  is  or  was, 

If  meii  yt  aayd  as  made  Tliomax — 

Thai  sayd  in  rto  ijuunte  Inglis, 

That  manyone  "  wate  not  what  it  is. — 

And  forsoth  I  couth  noght 

So  Birunge  Liglis  as  thai  wrogliL 


»M  mtrc  comnion  Anal  rli;me.  In  ao 
euly  met  on  awlm  (I9(h  cenL)  printed 
in  ttw  AlIdeulKhe  Blkttet  b;  Dn.  Hiupl 
■ttd  Unflbunn,  wehjivempanteeiuDple* 
of  tbi*  rfaynf  talh  in  heroic  «nd  elcgfie 
nnc  : — "  Citudall   dicuntur    )i    duorum 

ptrim  nl  irium  aiu  oniDium  finii  i«cu 

couwDudB  caDCordat,  boc  modo  : — 
Cais  nbii  pandu  conceptl  lumiDu  iruu 
Traiduu    [Le.  Tbreidun]    digilii  I'm 

EnitruineDli  »l«il  slioa  mulcere  nnori: 
Men*  Lnaninli  fmigiiiu  ubtque  mora." 
And  again  : — "  Caudal!  iddi  qutuum  irr- 
minalionn  Unit  tel  liinii  vel  ccrte  om- 
iiUiiurotirordittriUUuuDiur,  hoc  modo: — 
Teni,  coidii  mei  concjpe 


■  d/  Fame, 


N(tn  pmrili  VOID  Tirldi  reiideainiin  hcrba. 

L«idibui  riimiis  Didnuri  CkU  Doiemus 

Kl  itndio  cclcbri  bona  noi  ad  mMia  pi' 

mnoL"— W.] 

'  [See  Nou  at  tbe  end  of  thU  Scctiaii 

P-«]. 
'  **  vnang  Ihr  ronuuicet  Ibat  tie  lun^; 

*  "  none  reciU  tbem  ai  Ihej  were  (tni 


"  thU  you  m*/ lee,  lie. 
*  Heania  layi  thai  Gttli  were  oppoKd 
10  XMMOr.  ChroD.  Laiigi.  Pic£  p.  31. 
But  thla  ii  a  niUuke.  Tbiu  wc  have 
the  Otilt  (/  tjftig  //gnu,  a  «ety  old  nie- 
trlal  Bomaoce.  U88.  Uarl.  23S3.  p.  70. 
Abo  in  the  PtoUfa  ot  Bi/eluird  Ciur  Je 

King  Richard  b  the  brtl 
Tbul  i)  fuund  in  tnyjrtW. 


I  hi* 


Chati 


■ing  puugf,  h]f  iotoLil 


■t.  In  the 


And  JESTOtina  thai  tellenta 
Both  orwepyng  and  of  game 
n  die  HaiUf  oj  Fame  be  alio  piao 


"how 


V.  Hi.      It  I. 


obaerve  from  whence 
Ihe  preient  term  Jal  Bio»e.  See  Fauchet, 
Rec.  p.  73.     lu  P.   Plemnan,  vte  lia*e 
Jalfi  Jtitn.  (o\.  xl*.  b.  [p«BUi  10] 
Job  Ibe  gtnlyl  In  hit  jtita,  greatly  wjl- 

Tbal  ii,  "Job  in  the  account  af  hit  Lile." 

In  Ihe  Mnie  page  <•■  hate, 

And  Japcn  and  Judgelen,  and  Jangelen 

That  i>,  Minilnli,  Reciter*  of  lalt*. 
Other  illiutratioD*  of  ihi*  word  will  occur 
in  the  coune  of  the  work.  Diammu  dt 
geilt  were  cooitnoa  in  France  in  (he 
thirteenth    ceatorj   among  the   trouba- 

paui  monutneni  de  rHIttoii 
Uem,  Lit.  XV.  p.  581:  by  the  very 
ieimed  and  ingenlout  H.  de  la  Curn« 
de  Sainle  Palaye.  (Not  among  the  trta- 
badnura,  but  among  the  trvntifft^  The 
Ciaimmi  dr  grttt  were  ibe  pnenu  upDB 
the  fi;BU  of  the  earlier  Prenkiib  monarcha, 
■nd  therefore  their  lille  maket  nothing 
for  Wanon'a  argoment— W.]  I  add  Ihe 
IWD  Ant  line*  of  a  maniucript  eiiHlled, 
i4r1  dt  Kahndrt  par  Katff,  who  lived 
■  »■.  BiU.  BodL  J.  b.  E.  Th.  (Lengb. 
MSS.  i.  43D.) 

De  jwife  ne  roil  paa  ehanlci. 

There  ii  e<ren  Onta  rouiaidt  (f  Ar«ar- 
rrrrlnlf  Ckriitl,  In  tnany  maniwcript  U- 
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On  this  account,  he  says,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  write  hn 

Chronicle  iu  a  more  popular  and  easy  style,  that  would  be  better  uh 

derstood. 

And  men  besoght  me  many  a  time 

To  tume  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 

Thai  sayd  if  I  in  strange  it  tume. 

To  here  it  manyon  suld  skurne  ', 

For  it  ere  names  fuUe  sclcouthe ', 

That  ere  not  vsed  now  in  mouth. — 

In  the  hous  of  Sixille  I  was  a  throwe  *  ; 

Danz  Robert  of  Maltone  *,  that  ^e  know. 

Did  it  wryte  for  felawes  sake, 

Wheii  thai  wild  solace  make.** 

Erccldounc  and  Kendale  are  mentioned,  in  some  of  these  lines  of 
Bruinic,  as  [writers  of]  old  romances  or  popular  talcs.  Of  the  letter 
I  can  discover  no  traces  in  our  antient  literature  ♦.  As  to  the  former, 
Thomas  Erceldoun,  or  Ashelington,  is  said  to  have  written  Pnpht^ 
ciesy  like  those  of  Merlin.  Leland,  from  the  ScoJUb  Chronieon  *,  sap 
that  "  William  Banastre  **,  and  Thomas  Erceldoune,  spoke  words  yo 


■  scorn. 

'^  strange.  *  a  while. 

*  "  Sir  Robert  of  Malton."  It  appears 
from  hence  that  he  was  bom  at  Malion  in 
Lincolnbhire.  .[No;  it  means  that  Ro- 
bert of  Malton  caused  the  work  to  be 
written.  Sec  note,  p.  6C.  and  Pref.  to 
Ilavclok.— M] 

*»  Pref.  Rub.  Glouc  p.  57.  58. 

*  [I  am  enabled  to  throw  a  faint  ray 
of  light  on  Kendale,  and  to  supply  his 
christian  name,  frum  a  passage  in  the 
inedltcd  portion  of  Robert  of  Brunnc's 
Chronicle,  which  escaped  the  eyes  of 
Heame : 

Long  after  th*  [this]  writcn  I  fond, 
How  a  Breton  chalanged  th'  loud ; 
Engle  the  iitory  sais  he  hight, 
lie  bfouht  a  champion  to  fight. 
Sknrdyng  hight  th'  champion,  &c. 
Th*  Skardyng  was  fcrly  strong, 
Als  a  giant  gretc  &  long,  &r. 
Whan  Engle  had  the  lond  thorgh, 
He  gaf  Skardyng  Skarburgh  ; 
Toward  the  north,  bi  the  se  side, 
A  hauen  it  is,  ichippes  in  to  ride. 
Flayn  was  his  broUier,  so  sais  a  iale, 
Thi  Thomas  mad  of  Kendale. 

fol.  85.  c  2.— M.] 

*  An  antient  French  history  or  Chro- 
nicle of  England  never  printed,  which 
Leland  says  was  translated  out  of  French 
rhyme  into  French  prose.  Coll.  vol.  i. 
P.  ii.  pag.  59.  edit  1770.  It  was  pro- 
bably written  or  reduced  by  Thomas 
Gray  into  prose.  Londinens.  Antiquifat. 
Cant.  lib.  i.  p.  38.     Others  affirm  it  to 


have  been  the  work  of  John  Gray,  sa 
eminent  churchman,  about  the  year  ISli 
It  begins,  in  the  usual  form,  widi  the 
creation  of  the  world,  passes  ou  to  Braiosi 
and  closes  with  Edward  the  Third. 

[This  chronicle  has  been  printed  by  tiie 
Banna tyne  Club,  from  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  to  the  termination  in  1362,  un- 
der the  editorial  care  of  Joseph  St«vciuofi, 
Esq.,  4 to.  Edinb.  1836.  In  the  Prefue 
may  be  found  collected  u^ther  every- 
thing known  respecting  the  autiior,  wbo 
was  Sir  Thomas  Gray  of  Heton,  Knight 
—M.] 

'  One  Gilbert  Banestre  was  a  poet  sad 
musician.      The  Prophesies  vf  BawUUr 
of  England  are  not  uncommon  among 
manuscripts.     In  the  Scotch  Propki:M*, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  1680,  BaPMstrr'i^ 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  some  of  thciu 
"  As  Berlington's  books  and  Banister  uH 
us."  p.  2.     Again,   "  Beid  hath  brieti* 
in   his  book  and  Banester  also.**  p.  l^- 
lie  seems  to  be  confounded  with  Willium 
lianibter,  a  writer  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.     Berlington  is  probably  Joba 
Bridlington,  an  Augustine  canon  of  Brid- 
lington, who  wrote  three  books  of  Car- 
mina  Faticinaiia,  in  which  he  pretends  to 
foretell  many  accidents  that  should  happen 
to  England.  MSB.  Digb.  Bibl.  BodL  89. 
and  186.     There  are  also  remu  Fttm- 
nales  under  his  name,  MSS.  Bodl.  XB. 
E.  ii.  1 7.  f.  2 1.      He  died,  aged  sixtyi  b 
1379.     He  was  canonised.     There  ire 
many   other  Propketiet,  which  aeein  t» 
hare  been  fashionable  at  this  time,  bound 
up  with  Bridlington  in  MSS.  Digb*  18^ 
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'h^kt  m  were  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  "."  In  Uie  library  of  Uncoln 
eathedral,  iliere  is  a  metricsJ  romance  entitled.  ToMAS  of  Erssel- 
bouME  *,  wliich  bfgins  wit)i  llie  usual  address, 

^KL  Lystyns,  lordynges  bothe  grete  and  smale. 

^^Uh«  Bodleian  library,  among  the  theolc^cal  works  of  John  Lawem, 

^^Ck  of  Worcester,  and  studentf  in  theologj'  at  Oxford  about  llie  j-ear 

^^MBi  written  with  bb  own  hand,  a  fragment  of  an  English  poem  oc- 

^^bi^  which  begins  thu$: 

^^P  Joly  chepert  [shepherd]  of  Askeldowne '. 

Ib  the  British  Museum  a  manuscript  English  poem  occurs,  with  this 
French  title  prefixed,  "  La  Countesse  de  Dunbar,  denianda  a  Thomas 
Eaeedounc  quant  la  guere  d'Escoce  prendret  fyn'."  This  waa  pro- 
bably our  prophesier  Thomas  of  Erceldoun.  One  of  his  predictions 
is  mentioned  in  an  aniient  Scots  poem  entitled  A  New  Year's  Gift, 
written  in  the  year  1562,  by  Alexander  Scott''.  One  Thomas  Leir- 
mouth,  or  Rymer,  was  also  a  prophetic  bard,  and  lived  at  Ersliiigtoun, 
•omnltnies  perjiaps  pronounced  Erseldoiin.  This  is  therefore  probably 
lh«  same  peison.     One  who  per»)iiates  him,  says, 

^_  In  Er!:LIKctouk  I  dwell  at  hame, 

^v^  TdoMAs  Rvmbr  men  call  tttt. 

^^^b  has  left  vaccinal  rhymes,  in  which  he  predicted  the  union  of  Scot- 

^4ud  with  England,  about  the  year  1279'.  Fordun  mentions  scvejal 
of  his  prophecies  concerning  the  future  state  of  Scotland  *. 

Our  author,  Robert  de  Bruniie,  also  translated  into  English  rhymes 


*  uviKript  Troin  which 

edb;  Hr.JBinictonlnhli 

!■  anil  Songi.    Tht  varioiu  i 

t   LlMoln  MS,   »re  therp  giypn. — 

t,]  [The<;«mbridRcM8.(Bibl.Pub1. 

Efl.  it.)  1*  tppuenlly  of  ihe  reign  of 

Kl  11.,  uid  cantaini  by  lar  Ihe  beit, 

n  u  ihe  malt  undent  text  or  (his 

I  has  been  iranicritKd  uid 

iminon  in  ■  wrelcbcdly  In- 

(r,  10  u  actnlllT  in  one  in- 

vdiice  the  voiiJaiTf,  Khcre 

iorigitut  hu  a  irard  loUlly  dKTvrciiL 

^■]    [A  partion  of  this  poem  hail  been 

rioulr  prinled  by  Sir  Waller  SrnU,  in 

|[0aRl(r  HthulnUy.  toL  it  p.  STS.  rA. 

,    trvm  ■  fniBineat  in   the  Cotton 

ctioo,  VlTELL.  E.  X.  and  aince  the 

cation  of  Jamieaon'i  work,  Mr.  Laing 

li  iniiilnl  it  endre  froni   the  Llntoln 

t  )■  hia  "Anciral  Popular  Poelrg  of 

jtlM4~4io.  i»n.~u.] 

i Doctor.— M.] 
SS.  Bodl.  et)l.  fol. 
.   Kllaon    hai   »id   of    thli   poem 
'  it   wai    bund   inipraeiicaltle   [by 


Joly  thcpte  of  A.chcU  di 

Pnics.] 

'  [Rllton  could  make  out  no  man  for 
the  ben  poulble  rHtnn,  beoiuu  than 
arc  no  mare  to  make  out,  the  i(af  haTiD( 
been  here  lom  off.  Sec  a  cdminunintloa 
by  ine  to  ibe  Otnl't  Mag.  in  Jua«,  IBIS. 
Il  reinaioa  to  ba  added,  that  ihl*  ballad 
hni  not  Ihe  moat  remote  refitrtnn  to  lh> 
WlAriBcr  ••/ EmUeuM.—M.'i 

*  MSS.  Hatl.  nss.  C  IIT.  Il  besiiia 
thus: 

When  man  aa  mad  a  kyog*  of  a  eapptd 
When  moa  ii  leiiere  oihoi  moiiea  ibyug 

[Prinled  In  Pinkertmi'i  AnrWat  Seiaitili 
/■mm,  p.  Ititiil.  Hio.  Load.  tTHd.  mil, 
more  aeciirately.  In  Laing,  ii-v  p,^ 
Porlt.  ^ppnA—M.] 

*  Ancient  Scat*  Poem.,  Edlnb.  1770. 
lima.  p.lVi.  H**  (ha  Ingcntoui  edltot'a 
nolea,  p.  313. 

■  See  &sirll  Pr^hnirr,   ul  iiiprv  p.  IS. 
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the  treatise  of  cardinal  Bonaventura,  his  cotemporary  \  De  Ccma  ^Pat-  « 
none  Domini  et  Pcenis  S,  Maria  Virginisy  with  the  following  tide: 
*'  MedytacyuDs  of  the  Soper  of  our  Lorde  Jhesu,  and  also  of  hyi 
Passyun,  and  eke  of  the  Peynes  of  hys  swete  Modyr  mayden  Marye^ 
the  whyche  made  yn  Latyn  Bonaventure  Cardynalle  *."    Bat  I  ht' 
bear  to  give  further  extracts  from  this  writer,  who  appears  to  hive 
possessed  much  more  industry  than  genius  *,  and  cannot  at  present  be 
read  with  much  pleasure.     Yet  it  should  be  remembered;  that  ereo 
such  a  writer  as  Robert  de  Brunne,  uncouth  and  unpleasing  as  he  nft- 
turally  seems,  and  chiefly  employed  in  turning  the  thecdogy  of  his  age 
into  rhyme,  contributed  to  form  a  style,  to  teach  expressioiiy  and  to 
polish  his  native  tongue.    In  tlie  infancy  of  language  and  compoeitioo, 
nothing  is  wanted  but  writers :  at  that  period  even  the  most  artlefl 
have  their  use. 

Robert  Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln  ",  who  died  in  1253,  is  said  in 
some  verses  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  quoted  above,  to  have  been  fond 
of  the  metre  and  music  of  the  minstrels.  He  was  most  attached 
to  the  French  minstrels,  in  whose  language  he  has  left  a  poem,  never 
printed,  of  some  length.  This  wait  probably  translated  into  English 
rhyme  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  f.  Nor  is  it  quite  im- 
probable, if  the  translation  was  made  at  tliL»  period,  that  the  trans- 
lator was  Robert  de  Brunne;  especially  as  he  translated  another  of 
Grosthead*s  pieces.  It  is  called  by  Leland  Chateau  (TAmour^,  But 
in  one  of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  of  this  book  we  have  the  follow- 
ing title,  Romance  par  Mcstre  Robert  Grossetcstc  h.     In  another  it  is 


mentioned  by  Spots  wood.  SeeDempst.  xi. 
810. 

[See  the  Preface  to  Scott's  Sir  Tr'ntrem 
for  fuller  information  concerning  Tliomas 
the  Rhymer. — M.] 

*  He  died  1272.  Many  of  Bonaven- 
tiirc's  tracts  were  at  this  time  translated 
into  English.  In  the  Harleian  manu- 
scripts we  have,  '*  The  Treatis  that  is 
kallid  Prickyttge  of  Love,  made  bi  a  Frere 
menour  Bonaventure,  that  was  Cardinall 
of  the  courte  of  Rome."  2254.  1.  f.  1. 
This  book  belonged  to  Dame  Alys  Rrain- 
twat  "  the  worchypftill  prioras  of  Dart- 
forde."  This  is  not  an  uncommon  ma- 
nuscript. 

"  MSS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  84.  The  first 
line  is, 

AUe  myjty  god  yn  trynyte. 
It  was  never  printed. 

*  [Warton  does  not  treat  Mannyng 
with  sufficient  justice.  As  a  smooth  and 
easy  versifier,  with  an  extraordinary 
power  of  imitating  the  metre  of  his  origi- 
nals, there  is  no  poet  previous  to  Chaucer 
his  equal ;  and  when  compared  with  Ham- 
pole  and  Massyngton,  his  followers,  he 
rises  immeasurably  superior.— M.] 

°  See  Diss,  ii.— The  author  and  trans - 
Utor  are  often  thub  confounded  \u  iuvlivw- 


scripts.    To  an  old  English  religious  poen 

*  on  the  Holy  Virgin,  we  find  the  following 
title  :  Incipit  quidam  canttu  quem  eompf- 

*  suit  f rater  Thomas  de   HaUt  de  ordbit 
fratrum   minor  urn,   &c.    MSS.  CoIL  itk 

Oxon.  85.  [now  29.— M.]  supr.  dtH. 
But  this  is  the  title  of  our  firiar's  originil, 
a  Latin  hymn  de  B.  Maria  Viroike, 
improperly  adopted  in  the  translatioo. 
Thomas  de  Hales  was  a  Franciscan  ftiir, 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  1340.  [See  my  note,  p. 
27.— M.]  Weshallseeotherprooftofthii. 

f  [Second  or  Third.— M.J 

**  Script.  Brit  p.  285. 

»  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  D.  69. 

[It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  note, 
that  Grosseteste*s  claim  to  the  authorship 
of  the  French  "Manuel  de  PecWt"— 
at  least  to  the  work  at  present  known  b; 
that  name — is  extremely  doubtAil.  The 
following  extract  from  the  **Cbaietn 
d'Amour/*  ascribed  to  him  by  Leland 
and  others,  will  render  his  title  to  the 
composition  of  any  poem  in  French  still 
more  problematical : 

Ici  comence  un  escrit, 
Ke  Seint  Robert  de  Nichole  fist. 
Romauze  de  remoHze  est  apele, 
T«V  TVMUV  a  drcit  li  est  assign6 ; 


n.tu] 
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catted,  Ce  at  ia  vie  tie  If.  Jh'u  de  sa  hiimaniU,  frt  e  ordini  de  Saint 
Robert  Groueletle,  kefui  evtque  de  Nichcle  i :  And  in  this  copy,  a  very 
curious  apology  to  tiie  clergy  is  prefixed  to  the  poem,  Tor  the  l&nguage 
ia  which  it  is  written'.     "  Et  quamvis  lin^a  romana  [romance]  co-  J 
ram  clericfs  saporbm  si;avitatis  non  habeat,  tamen  pro  laiciii  I 
qui  minus  intelUgunt  opiiBcuIum,  illud  aptum  est'."     This  piece  pro* 9 
Ieaee»  to  treat  of  the  creation,  the  redemption,  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of  hell :  but  the  wliole  is  a  reli- 
gious allegory,  and  under  the  ideas  of  chivalry  the  fundamental  ar- 
ticles of  Christian  belief  are  represented.     It  has  the  air  of  a  system  of 
divinity  written  by  a  troubadour.    The  poet,  in  describing  the  advent 
of  Christ,  supposes  that  he  entered  into  a  magnificent  castle,  which  is 
liie  body  of  the  immaculale  virgin.     The  structure  of  this  castle  is 
ciineeiveil  with  some  imagination,  and  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  ro- 
luance.     The  poem  begins  with  these  lines : 
Ki  peuse  ben,  hen  peut  dire : 

ESanz  penser  ne  poet  suflire 
De  nul  bon  ovre  commencer: 
Deu  noti  dont  de  li  penser, 
De  ki,  par  ki,  en  ki,  sont 
Tos  les  biens  ki  Font  en  el  niond. 
>i 
d  H 


»" 


I 


'%^ 


Irelvs  that 


,t  I  hasten  to  the  translation,  which  is  more  inmictl lately  con- 

with  our  present  subject,  and  has  this  title :  "  tier  byginnet  a 

yclept  Castgl  of  Loub  that  biscop  Groatey;t  made 


il  puia  (lurpuu)  >lue 


Ku  Ifui  matieR  ne  vi 


Pritnii  >en  Ic  ptologc 

E  pUl  ]«  litlM  lUl  BHII. 

'  HSS.  Reg.  10  B.  liv. 
Thr  probability  ii,  thai  balh  the  pmcni 
pom,  and  ihe  "Manuel  de  P«h*»"  aie 
luundrd  on  ilmilar  work*  otQtBtt\rMe 
wriuen  in  the  l-atiii  language;  and  thai 
Ibr  tranicrlben,  either  (torn  xgnotuttx, 
m  ■  deiire  of  Riving  a  Bclilioui  value  to 
their  own  Uliauri,  ha<e  InKrlbtit  hi* 
■unie  upou  the  cDpiei.  Hit  "  Tempi uni 
Damitil,"  aeopioiu  lyileni  armptkal  cli- 
(fnilj,  Btwunding  In  ploiu  rapturei  and 
•dtoiaatie  lubtletiei,  may  have  affiinied 
'  I™" 


hi*  tmtiae  "  De  tcpl.  v. 
~4f  we  ricepi  the  Con 
Wadingtoniuajrhavrglranedlnirn  anal  her 
MMite — poaiiblT  lupplird    i' 


ram  the  ullawing  pauage  or  the  French 

*ark; 

Bien  feurmc  el  avenant,  ' 

Cut  ft  h  ehaUet  tatttr, 

E  de  wlai  e  de  tocour. 

Hnrl.  MS.  no.  II3I. 
With  regard  to  Warton'i  rai^ecture,  that 
Robert  de  Brunne  wai  Ihc  author  of  ihe 

the  inienial  evidence  ii  niofi  decidedly 
agiinel  luch  an  upinion. — Paici.J  [See 
DelaRue,  Euaii  our  l»  Baidea,  be  lU. 
lOa.— M.j  [PricerlghdyobiervnIhaDti- 
leinal  evidence  it  againtt  Bnmne's  aiithor- 
■hiporthiitnniUiion.  tli*,inliKt.lnadU- 
lect  ipproiiniiiiag  to  Ihe  weitenu  K.Q.] 

'rifl.  Laud.  foL  mrmbran.  The  wurd 
Simli  ia  perfectly  French,  for  Linton, 
S«  likewlu  USS.  BadL  E  4.  14. 

'  Inthe  hand-writingof  ihepocm  idtl/, 
■thich  is  very  anient. 

'  t.  I.  So  olio  in  MSS.C.  C.C.  Omd. 
931.  InMSS.Hsrl.  11)1.9.  "  [Id  de- 
nHmilre]  Roberd  GnNteicri*  evetquc  de 
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ywis  for  lewede  mennes  byhoue  V    Then  follows  the  prologue  or  in- 
troduction: 

That  good  thinketh  good  may  do, 

And  God  wol  helpe  him  ther  to  : 

For  nas  never  good  work  wrou^t 

With  oute  biginninge  of  good  thou^t 

Ne  never  was  wroujt  non  vuel  ■  thyng 

That  vuel  thou^t  nas  the  biginnyng. 

God  fader  and  sone  and  holigoste 

That  alle  thing  on  eorthe  sixt  *  and  wo8t» 

That  one  God  art  and  thrillihod  * 

And  threo  personcs  in  one  hod  ^^ 

Withouton  end  and  biginninge, 

To  whom  we  ou^ten  over  alle  thinge 

Worsehepe  him  with  trewe  love, 

That  kineworthe  king  art  us  above, 

In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beoth 

Alle  the  goodsehipes  that  we  hire  iseoth, 

He  leve  us  thenche  and  worchen  so 

That  he  us  sehylde  from  ^Te  fo; 

All  we  habbeth  to  help  neode 

That  we  nc  both  all  of  one  theodc, 

Ne  iboren  in  one  londe, 

Ne  one  speche  undirstonde, 

Ne  mowe  we  al  Latin  wite ", 

Ne  Ebreu  ne  Gru  •  that  bcth  iwrite, 

Ne  French,  nc  this  other  spechen. 

That  me  mihte  in  worlde  sechcn 

To  herie  God  our  dcrworthi  drihte  **, 

As  vch  mon  ou^te  with  all  his  mihte ; 

Loft  song  syngen  to  God  jeme  *, 

With  such  spcchc  as  he  con  lerne : 

Nc  monnes  mouth  ne  be  idut 

Ne  his  ledene  ^  ihud, 

To  serven  his  God  that  him  wroujto, 

And  maadc  al  the  worlde  of  nou^tc. 

On  Englisch  I  chul  mi  resun  schowen 

For  him  that  con  not  iknowen 


«  Bibl.  Dodl.  MS.  Vernon,  f.  292.  This 
translation  was  never  printed :  and  is,  I 
believe,  a  rare  manuscript 

*  well,  good,  [evidently  uvel,  i.  e.  evil. 
— R.  G.] 

*  F.  hext.  highest  [seest]. 

*  trinity.  ^  unity. 

*  understand. 

*  Greelc  In  John  Trevisas's  dialogue 
concerning  the  translation  of  the  Poly- 


chronicon,  MSS.  Harl.  1900  b.  f.  4^. 
"  Aristotile's  bokes,  &c  were  translated 
out  oTgrue  into  Latin.  Also  with  pray- 
ing of  kyng  Charles  [the  Bald],  Johan 
Scott  translated  Denys  bookes  out  of  gr» 
into  Latyn." 

^  "to  bless  [praise]  God  our  beloved 
lord." 

^  earnestly. 

'  langmige. 
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Nouther  French  no  Latyn, 
On  Englisch  I  chulle  tellen  him 
Wherefor  the  world  was  iwroht, 
Ther  after  how  he  was  bi  tauht, 
Adam  vre  fader  to  ben  hia. 
With  al  the  merthe  of  paradys, 
To  wonen  and  welden  to  such  ende« 
Til  that  he  scholde  to  hevene  wende ; 
And  hou  sone  he  hit  for-les. 
And  seththen  hou  for-bouht  wes, 
Thurw  the  he^e  kyngea  sone, 
Tliat  here  in  eorthe  wolde  come. 
For  his  sustren  that  were  to-boren, 
And  fc*  a  prison  that  was  for-loren, 
Aod  hou  he  made,  as  )c  schal  hercn, 
That  heo  icust  and  sauht  weren 
And  to  wuche  a  castel  he  alihte,  &c. 

But  the  following  are  the  most  poetical  passages  of  this  poem : 

God  noldc  alihte  in  none  mancre 
But  in  feir  stude*  and  in  clere, 
In  feir  and  clene  sikcr  hit  wes 
Ther  God  almihti  his  in  ches'. 
In  a  Castel  well  comeliche, 
Muche^  and  feire,  and  loveliche, 
That  is  the  castell  of  alle  floure. 
Of  solas  and  of  socour ; 
In  the  mere  he  stont  bitwene  two, 
Ne  hath  he  forlak  for  no  fo : 
For  the  tour**  is  so  wcl  with  outon, 
So  depo  idiclied  al  abouten, 
That  non  kunnes  asayling 
Ne  may  him  derven  for  no  thing. 
He  stont  on  hei^  rocke  and  sound. 
And  is  yplancd  to  the  ground, 
That  ther  may  won  non  vuel'  thing, 
Ne  derve  no  gynnes  castyng ; 
And  thau)  he  be  so  loveliche, 
He  is  so  dredful  and  hateliche, 
^     To  all  thulkc  that  ben  his  fon. 
That  hcK)  flen  him  everichon  ; 
For  smal  toures  that  both  abouten, 
To  witen  the  hei^e  toure  withoutcn. 

*  place.  ^  La  tur  est  si  bien  endot.  Fr«  Orig. 

'  "  cho«e  his  habiution.*'       •  great.  *  vile,  [eril,  ii.] 
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Sethe''  beoth  thre  bayles  withalle', 
So  feir  idilit  with  strunge  walle, 
As  heo  betli  here  after  iwrite, 
Ne  may  no  man  the  feirschipo™  iwite, 
Ne  [may]  no  tongue  ne  may  hit  telle,, 
Ne  thou^t  thincke,  ne  mouthe  spelle : 
On  trusti  rocke  heo  stondeth  fast, 
And  with  depe  diches  bethe  bicast. 
And  the  cameb"  so  stondeth  upright, 
Wei  iplaned,  and  feir  idight : 
Seven  barbicanes  ther  beth  iwrouht 
With  gret  ginne  al  bithouht®. 
And  everichon  hath  ^at  and  toure, 
Ther  never  fayleth  no  socoure. 
Never  schal  fo  him  stonde  with 
That  thider  wold  flen  to  sechen  grithP. 
This  castel  is  siker  fair  abouteu, 
And  is  al  depeyntcd  withouten, 
Wth  threo  heowes  that  wcl  beth  senc^; 
So  is  the  foundement  al  grene, 
That  to  the  rock  fast  lith. 
Wei  is  that  ther  murthe  isitli, 
For  the  greneschip  lasteth  evcre, 
And  his  heuh  ne  leoseth  nevere. 
Sethen  abouten  that  other  heu) 
So  is  ynde  so  ys  bluS 
That  the  midel  heu^  we  clepeth  ariht. 
And  schyneth  so  faire  and  so  briht. 
TTie  thridde  heu^  an  ovemast 
Over  wri^eth  al,  and  so  ys  icast 
That  withinnen  and  withouten, 
The  castel  lihteth  al  abouten, 
And  is  raddore  than  eny  rose  schal 
That  shunneth  as  hit  barnd'  were^ 
Withinnc  the  castel  is  whit  schinynge 
So"  the  snowc  that  is  snewynge, 
And  casteth  that  liht  so  wyde, 
Aflcrlong  the  tour  and  be  syde, 
That  never  cometh  ther  wo  ne  wou^, 
As  swetnesse  ther  is  ever  inou^. 

k  Tres  bailes  en  tour.  Fr,  Orig.  De  hors  depeint  a  envirun 

*  "  moreover  there  are  three/'  &c.  De  treis  culun  divencmcnt. 

"*  beauty.  Fr,  Orig. 

*  kernels. — Kemeaus  bien   poll.     Fr,  '  Si  est  ynde  si  est  blu.  Fr.  Orig, 
Orig.  '  burned,  on  fire. 

**  Pur  bon  cngin  fait.  Fr.  Orig.  *    Plus  est  vermail  ke  nest  rote 

'  counsel  [grace].  E  piert  un  ardant  cboae.  Fr»  Orig. 


^  La  vhaAtel  est  a  bcl  bon  " 


as. 
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Amjdde*  the  heije  toure  in  springynge 

A  well  [hat  ever  is  eornirigt^* 

With  four  stremes  that  striketh  wel, 

And  emrth  upou  tlit;  gravel. 

And  Tulleth  the  dichea  about  tlie  wa), 

Much  blisse  ther  is  over  al ; 

Ne  dar  he  seeke  noii  other  lechc 

That  mai  riht  of  this  water  eleehe. 

In'  thulke  derworthi  faire  toure 

Ther  stout  a  trone  with  much  honour. 

Of  whit  yvori  and  feirore  of  Uht 

Than  the  Homeres  day  when  be  is  briht. 

With  cumpns  ithrnwen  and  with  gin  al  ido 

Seven  steppes  ther  bcoth  therto,  &v. 

The  foure  uuaJe  toures  abuuteo, 

That  with  the  hei)e  tour  withouten. 

Four  had  thewe^  that  about  hire  iiieotli, 

Foure  vert  us  cardiualH  beotli,  Ac. 

And'  which  beutli  threo  bayles  grcl. 

That  with  the  camels  ben  so  wel  iset. 

And  icast  with  cumpas  and  welIIhI  aboutcn 

That  H'aleth  the  heihe  tour  with  uuten : 

Bote  the  inmost  bayle  i  wote 

Bilokeiietli  hir^  holi  niaydeiihode,  &c. 

The  middle  bayle,  that  wite  je, 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  chastite. 

And  sethen  tlie  overmost  bayle 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  spoRaile,  &c. 

The  seven  kemeia  abouten. 

That  with  great  gin  beon  ywroujt  witliouten. 

And  witeth  this  castcl  so  well. 

With  arwe  and  with  quarrel*. 

That  beoth  Uie  seven  vertuea  with  wunne 

To  ovrrcuni  the  seven  deadly  Bunne,  AcJ" 

undoubtedly  a  great  impediment  to  the  cultivation  and  pn>' 
re  improvement  of  the  English  language  at  theae  early  periodi, 
tile  best  Butliurs  chose  to  write  in  French.      Many  of  Robert 

mi  U  lu>  plui  luuifine  *    Lti  trai  bullei  du  chailcl 

■nl  una  ruuliyiic  Ki  >uat  oven  lu  kerne! 

Fnl  qoaur  luludL  Qui  >  comtiM  >un(  enrlrun 
Itnvlnel p*f Ugr*vd.(bc  Fr.Orlg. 


pluM  eiv)  bluochor 
tnmlnlt  Utbeaiijui 
I  entiunt  compaMcl,  Arc.  frjhig. 


E  dcfendent  le  dungun.  ^r.  Orlg. 
-  La  bubinnei  mt 
Xli  hon  de  ImIUu  *uai  Tail. 
KI  bicn  gardcnt  Ic  chutel. 
E  de  ucle  t  d*  qiumL  tr.  OHg. 
'  Aflerwirdi  Ihe  fbanuln  U  tipUlned 
lo  be  God'i  pace  i  Charity  I*  o 
grtheculle,  &«.  Ac. 
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Grostheacl*s  pieces  are  indeed  in  Latin ;  yet  where  the  subject  was 
popular,  and  not  immediately  addressed  to  learned  readers,  he  adopted 
the  Romance  or  French  huiguage,  in  preference  to  his  native  En^L 
Of  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  Manuel  Pech6,  and  his  Cha- 
teau d*Amour,  are  sufRcient  proofs,  both  in  prose  and  verse:  and 
his  example  and  authority  must  have  had  considerate  influence  in 
encouraging  this  practice.  Peter  Langtoft,  our  Augustine  canoD  of 
Bridlington,  not  only  compiled  the  large  chronicle  of  England,  above 
recited,  in  French ;  but  even  translated  Herbert  of  Bosham's  Latin  Life 
of  Thomas  Becket  into  French  rhymes'".  John  Hoveden,  a  native  of 
London,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  chaplain  to  queen  Eleanor  mother  of 
Edward  the  First,  wrote  in  Fi*ench  rhymes  a  book  entitled,  Eosariumde 
Nativitaie,  Passiofie,  et  AscensionCyJhesu  Christie  Various  other  proofs 
have  before  occurred.  Lord  Lyttclton  quotes  from  the  Lambeth  li- 
brary a  manuscript  poem  in  French  or  Nonnan  verse  on  the  subject  of 
king  Dermod's  expulsion  from  Ireland,  and  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom ^  I  could  mention  many  others.  Anonymous  French  pieces  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  written  about  this  time,  are  innumerable  in  our 
manuscript  repositories '.     Yet  this  fashion  proceeded  rather  from  ne- 


« Pit3.  p.  890.  Append,  who  with 
great  ]irobability  supposc-s  him  to  have 
been  an  Englishman. 

OMSS.  Bibl.  C.  C.  C.  Cant.  G.  16. 
where  it  is  also  called  the  Nighthgale. 
Vr.  "  Almc  fesse  lit  de  peresse." 

[In  this  manuscript  the  whole  title  is 
this :  "  Le  Rossignol,  ou  la  pcnsce  Je- 
han  de  Hovedene  clerc  la  roine  d'Engle- 
terre  mere  le  roi  Edward,  de  la  naissance 
et  de  la  mort  et  du  relievement  et  de  la> 
sccnsion  Jesu  Crist,  et  de  lassumpcion 
notre  dame."  This  manuscript  was  writ- 
ten in  the  fourteenth  century. — Addi- 
tions.] [See  supra,  Note  on  the  Lais  of 
Marie  de  France. — M.] 

Our  author,  John  Hoveden,  wa5i  also 
skilled  in  sacred  music,  and  a  great  writer 
of  Latin  hymns.  He  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried, at  Hoveden,  1275.  Pits.  p.  356. 
Bale,  V.  79. 

There  is  an  old  French  Metrical  Mfc  of 
Tobias,  which  the  author,  most  probably 
an  P^nglishman,  says  he  undertook  at  the 
request  of  William,  Prior  of  Kenilworth 
in  Warwickshire.  MSS.  Jes.  Coll.  Oxon. 
85.  supr.  citat.  f.  268  b. 

Li  prior  Gwilleyme  me  prie 
De  la  eglyse  seynte  Marie 
De  Kenyllewortb  an  Arderne, 
Ki  porte  la  plus  haute  peyuc 
De  charity,  ke  nul  eglyse 
Del  reaume  a  devyse, 
Ke  jeo  li2  en  romaunz  le  vie 
De  celuy  ki  out  nun  Tobie,  &c. 

*  Hist  Hen.  IL  vol  iv.  p.  270.  Notes. 


It  was  translated  into  prose  by  Sir  Georgt 
Carew  in  Q.  Elizabeth's  time :  thi*  tnns- 
lation  was  printed  by  Harris  in  his  Hi- 
be  km  a.  It  was  probably  written  about 
1190.  See  Ware,  p.  56.  And  conipwe 
Walpole's  A  need.  Paint  L  28.  NoleN 
The  Lambeth  manuscript  seems  to  be  but 
a  fragment,  viz.  MSS.  BibL  Lamb.  Hib. 
A.  See  supr.  p.  65.  Note  ".  [This  poem 
has  been'  lately  edited  in  London  by  M. 
Francisque  Michel. — W.] 

'  [Among  the  learned  Englishmen  who 
now  wrote  in  French,  the  Editor  of  tbe 
Canterbury  Talks  mentions  Heli|de 
Guincettre,  or  Winchesier,  a  traitflj- 
tor  of  Cato  into  French.      (See  vol.  ii- 
sect  xxvii.)     And  Hue  de  Roteland,  au- 
thor of  the  Romance,  in  French  ver«i 
called  Ipomedon,  MSS.  Cott  Vesp.  Avii. 
The  latter  is  also  siip])0!»ed  to  have  writ- 
ten a  French  Dialoj^ue  in  metre,  MSS. 
Bodl.  3904.     [MS.  Fairfax,  24.]   Cf9fst 
la  pleinte  par  entre  mi*  Sire  Henrjf  i* 
Lacy  CoHute  dc  Nyclole  [Lincoln]  ft  S't't 
Wauicr  de  Bybelrsuntrth,  pur  h  cnittfit 
en  la  terre  seinle.     [There  is  morereawn 
to  believe  this  poem  to  have  been  written 
by  Walter  de  Biblesworth  than  by  Hue 
de  Roteland.     See  also  De  la  Rue,  vol.  ii* 
p.  285.— M.]     And  a   French  romanuc 
poem    on    a    knight    called    CAPANir^ 
perhaps  Statlus's  Capaneus.  MSS.  Cotu 
V'^ESP.  A  vii.  ut  supr.     It  begins. 
Qui  bons  cotmtcs  viel  entendre. 

[See  '*The  Canterbury  Talbs  of 
Chaucer.  To  which  are  added  An 
EsBiur  upon  his  Language  and  VsRtm- 
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ily  oaA  a  principle  of  convenience,  than  IVom  olfectAtion.     The  ver- 
EnglisL,  as  I  have  Iwfore  remarked,  was  rough  and  unpolished: 
altliou^h  these  writers  possessed  but  few  itlras  of  taste  and  elegance, 
oiubraced  a  furt'ign  tongue,  almost  equally  familiar,  and  in  which 
could  convey  tlieir  sentimfnts  with  greater  ease,  grace,  and  pro- 
It  should  abo  be  considered,  that  our  most  eminent  sebolaiv 
red  a  part  of  their  education  at  the  University  of  Paris.     Another, 
iR  very  mati'rial  circum!)tajice,  concurred  to  countenance  tliia  fiishioii- 
practice  of  composing  in  French.     It  procured  them  readers  of 
and  distioctioii.     The  Elnglish  court,  for  mor«  than  two  hundred 
after  the  Conquest,  was  totally  French :  and  our  kings,  either 
birth,  kindred,  or  marriage,  and  from  a  perpetual  intercourse, 
to  have  been  more  clowly  connected  with  France  than  with  En- 
It  waa  however  fortunate  that  these  French  pieces  were  writ- 
some  of  thorn  met  with  their  translators :  who  perhaps  unable 
ipire  to  the  praist?  of  original  writers,  at  least  by  tbi»  means  coiitri- 
to  adorn  their  native  tongue ;  and  who  very  probably  would  not 
have  written  at  all,  had  not  ori^nal  writers,  1  mean  their  cotemporari(;s 
who  wrote  iu  Frencli.  furnished  them  with  models  and  materials. 
Heanie,  to  whose  diligence  even  the  poetical  antifjuarian  is  much 
[ed.  but  whosu  coiijf^ctures  are  generally  wrong,  imagine  that  the 
English  metrical  romance,  called  Kychahiie  Cvbr  df.  Lvon,  was 
n  by  Kobert  de  Brunne.     It  ia  at  least  probable,  that  the  leisure 

e  at  ihint  cbUJe  me  nxnei  it 
li^h  we>  ixxl  II  wilde,  oro  *u  m  prifoun, 


OH,  in  iNTNODUCTORy   Dl 

NoTBa.  Lend.  ITIS.  4 
mulailj  pcifarmDnce,  in 
hw  diiiilajol  gr»I  la* 


ohkh 


pecu- 


K  to  th(  1 
mor  on  Chaucer,  ilid  not  Rppeu  till 
to  llua  haK  of  my  Mvotid  Tolunie  wat 

— AewttON*.] 

pbaie  hcbit  hinted  thai  U  wu  aomc- 
•  (Halarouy  (o  iulrruila  Latin  wilh 
Mh.     Ai    thut.    U!iS.    llarl.    3153. 
It. 

Dira  my  de  Map^iK, 
M  Iriniu, 
.  !  H  miryn* 
Kr  pirirr  (iRU,  Sir. 
Aialn,  ibid,  f  TO.  Where  ■  lover,  an 
l':Hell*lin»n,  addrcuet  hi>  iniitroi  who 
•ai  of  Pari*. 

^^^ba  dim  d'anwor  inoi  lleni  en  ticl  an- 
^■1      puUa,  ftc. 

^^^■HMtlmc* tbrir pMlr;  n»  hntf  Trench 
^^Hl'tiatf  BusUah.  A*  in  a  *«ng  to  the 
^^Hf  Virgin  on  our  HivlouT't  iiaalan. 
'       IU4.  r.  »3. 

Uaydtn  tnodtr  nilldc,  oiei  eel  oreyioun, 
Fnuu  ■heme  ihuu  lue  (liUdc,  c  de  ly  niai 


&C. 

In  the  siune  maniucrfpl  I  liiid  a  French 
poem  ptolially  wrillcn  liy  an  Englithman, 
Id  the  year  I3DD,  coniaining  >he  od- 
Tenluirt  of  Cilale  and  Johanixr,  tHO  i«- 
diei  of  gallBniry,  In  nriou)  pam  oT  En- 
glnnd  and  Ireland,  partkulaily  i(  Vin- 
eliEiter  Btid  Panlellsct.  t  dO  b.  The 
curioui  rtadrr  ii  Kite  leferred  lo  a  French 
faem,  in  whiili  Ihe  poci  uippou'i  that  ■ 
niiiuUul,  J Hg/r«iir,  travelling  riuiii  Lotidoti, 
clolhed  in  a  rich  tabard,  met  the  k<ng  and 
hi*  retinue,  the  king  aaki  him  many 
queilioni :  pnriiculatly  hi*  lord',  name, 
■lUl  the  price  of  hi*  hune^  The  mlntltel 
evndei  all  the  liing'i  qneitlon*  by  imper- 
(ineni  irtiwemi  and  at  hut  preiDmei  (o 
siTc  hi*  miOealy  ail*lce.  Tbid.  t  lOT  b. 
{Tlii*  Ian  porm  wu  prirBUly  printed  by 
Sir  F.  ralgnve,  ita.  1818.  and  rinre  by 
the  Abbe  de  I*  Rne,  in  hit  Shom  nt  Ire 
fionfiM,  &c— M,] 

•  (It  [•  very  evrtaio  thai  many  French 
poeiiu  »era  written  dnring  Ihl.  period  by 
KiigUihiuen  i  but  it  i>  probable  thai  u- 
verai  were  alio  cmnpmed  by  Norman*.— 
UaiiCK.1     [Sev  on  ihli  •utject  the  Ft«- 
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of  monastic  life  produced  many  rhymers.     From  proofs  here  given  we 
may  ftiirly  conclude,  that  the  monks  often  wrote  for  the  minstreb: 
and  although  our  Gilbertine  brother  of  Bninne  chose  to  relate  trae 
stories  in  plain  language,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  many  of 
our  antient  tales  in  verse  containing  fictitious  adventures,  were  written, 
although  not  invented,  in  the  religious  houses.     The  romantic  history 
of  Guy  earl  of  Warwicky  is  expressly  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
been  written  by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  Carocus  in 
Cornwall,  about  the  year  1292'.     The  libraries  of  the  monasteriei 
were  full  of  romances.    Bevis  of  SouthampUmy  in  French,  was  in  the 
library  of  the  abbey  of  Leicester^.     In  that  of  the  abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury, we  find  Liber  de  JBxcidio  Trojcs,  Gesta  Ricardi  ReffiSy  and 
Gesta  Alexandri  Regis^  in  the  year  1247^     These  were  some  of  the 
most  favourite  subjects  of  romance,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter.    In  a 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  are  recited, 
Amyt  and  Amelion\   Sir  Tristramy   Guy  de  Buryoyney  and  Gtila 
Oiuelis\  all  in  French  :  together  with  Merlin* 9  Propheae$y  7\trpins 


'  Carew's  Surv.  Comw.  p.  59.  edit,  ut 
supr.  I  suppose  Carew  means  the  me- 
trical Romance  of  jGuY.  But  Bale  says 
that  Walter  wrote  Fitam  Guidonis,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  prose  history,  x.  78. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  [Girardus  Cornubi- 
ensis.— M.]  also  wrote  Guy's  history. 
Heame  has  printed  an  Historia  Guidonis 
de  Warwik,  Append,  ad  Annal.  de  Dun- 
staple,  num.  xi.  It  was  extracted  from 
Girald.  Cambrens.  Hist  Reg.  West-Sax. 
capit  xi.  by  Girardus  Coniubienais.  [  War- 
ton  makes  a  strange  blunder  here,  arising 
from  Tanner  having  written  by  inadver- 
tency Giraldi  for  GirardL  The  Latin 
prose  fragment  printed  by  Heame  is  ex- 
tracted **  ex  scriptis  Girardi  Cornubiensis 
in  libro  de  gestis  regum  Westsaxonum, 
cap.  xi."  and  the  name  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis should  have  been  omitted.  See 
a  communication  of  mine  on  the  subject 
of  the  Romance  of  Guy,  in  the  Gc»/.*« 
Mag.  for  Dec.  1828. — M.]  Lydgate's 
Life  of  Guy f  never  printed,  is  translated 
iVom  this  Girardus;  as  Lydgate  himself 
informs  us  at  the  end.  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
Laud.  D  31.  f.  64.  Tit  Here  gynneth  the 
liff  of  Guy  of  Warwyk, 

Out  of  the  Latyn  made  by  the  Chronycler 
Called  of  old  Girard  Cornubtence: 
Which  wrote  the  dedis,  with  grete  dili- 
gence, 
Of  them  that  were  in  Westsex  crowned 
kynges,  &c. 

See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  p.  89.  Some 
have  thought  that  Girardus  Cornubiensis - 
and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  were  the  same 
persons.  This  passage  of  Lydgate  may 
perhaps  shew  the  contrary.  We  have 
also  in  the  same  Bodleian  manuscript,  a 


poem  on  Guy  and  Colbrand,  vit.  MSS. 
Laud.  D  31.  f.  87.  More  will  be  said  od 
this  subject 

^  See  Registrum  Lihrorwm  ra  nmoittm 
S,  Maria  de  Pratit  prope  Leycettriam,  feL 
132  b.  In  MSS.  Bibl.  BodL  Und  I  75. 
This  catalogue  was  written  by  Will.  Chs- 
rite,  one  of  the  monks,  A.D.  1517.  foL  1S9. 

[It  was  written  the  8th  year  of  king 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  whole  is  printed  in 
Nichols's  Hist  of  Leicestershire,  vol.  i. 
pt  2.  Append,  pp.  101 — 108.— M.] 

>  Hearne*s  Joann.  Glaston.  CataL  KbL 
Glaston.  p.  435.  One  of  the  books  on  Troy 
is  called  honut  et  magnms.  There  is  slib 
<*  Liber  de  Captione  Antiochic,  Gsllice. 
legibUitr  ibid. 

^  The  same  Romance  is  in  MSS.  Hsil. 
Brit  Mus.  2386.  42. 

[The  Harl.  MS.  is  a  bad  copy  of  about 
one  half  of  the  poem.  This  Romance  wu 
translated  into  German  verse  by  Conrsd 
of  Wiirzburg,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1300.  He  chose  to  name  the  heroes 
Engelhard  and  Engeldrud. — Weber.] 

See  Du  Cang.  Gloss.  Lat  i.  Ind.  Auc- 
tor.  p.  193.  There  is  an  old  manuscript 
French  Morality  on  this  subject,  Cosi- 
ment  Amille  tue  ses  deux  erfatu  pour  gnerir 
Ami*  eon  compagnon,  &c.  Beaucbampi, 
Rech.  Theatr.  Fr.  p.  109.  There  is  s 
French  metrical  romance  Histmrt  d'Amyi 
et  AmilioH,  Brit  Mus.  MSS.  Reg.  11 
C  xii.  0. 

[And  at  Bennet  college,  Num.  L.  t  It 
begins, 

Ki  veut  oir  chaun90un  d'amur. 

Additions.] 
1  There  is  a  Romance  called  OruBif 
MSS.  Bibl  Adv.  Edinb.  W  4.  L  xxriU.  i 
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Qarkme^tttey  and  the  Destruction  ofTroy^.    Among  the  books  given 
to  Winchester  college  by  the  founder  \Villiam  of  Wykehoni,  a  prolate 
of  high  rank,  about  the  year  ISS7>  we  have  Chronicon  Trqja: ".    In  tlie 
h'lHarf  of  Windsor  college,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  midst  of  missals,  psalters,  and  homilies,  Duo  libri  Gal' 
hd  de  RumanceSf  de  quibus  unus  liber  de  Rose,   et  alius  difficilis 
material     This  is  the  language  of  the  kings  commissioners,  who 
Bearched  the  archives  of  the  college  :  the  first  of  these  two  French  ro- 
mances is  perhaps  John  de  Meun's  RoNuin  de  la  Rose.    A  friar  [  parson  ] , 
in  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,  is  said  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with 
HbR^  rimes  {^  Robinhode  2Jiii  oi  Rajulal  [erle]  of  Chester''  than  witli  his 
Piter-nosterP.     The  monks,  who  ver}'  naturally  sought  all  opportunities 
of  amusement  in  their  retired  and  confined  situations,  were  fond  of  ad- 
mitting the  minstrels  to  their  festivals ;  and  were  hence  familiarized  t(» 
romantic  stories.     Seventy  shillings  were  expended  on  minstrels,  wlio 
accompanied  their  songs  with  the  harp,  at  the  feast  of  thii  installation 
of  Ralph  abbot  of  Saint  Augustin's  at  Canterbury,  in  the  ycuir  13()1). 
At  Uus  magnificent  solemnity,  six  thousand  guests  were  present  in  and 
about  the  hall  of  the  abbey  *i.    It  was  not  d(.'emed  an  oecurrenee  un- 
worthy to  be  recorded,  that  when  Adam  de  Orleton,  bishop  of  ^\'in- 
chcster,  visited  his  cathedral  priory  of  Saint  Swithin  in  that  city,  a 
minstrel  named  Herbert  was  introduced,  wlio  sung  the  Song  of  Col- 
hnmd  a  Danish  giant,  and  the  tale  of  Queen  Ennna  delivered  from  tlm 
p^gh'^haresy  in  the  hall  of  tlio  prior  Alexander  de  Ilerriard,  in  the 
year  1338.     I  will  give  this  very  curious  article,  as  it  api)ears  in  an 
uitient  register  of  the  prior}'.     "  £t  cantabat  Jocidator  quidam  nomine 
Benbertus  cakticum   Colbrondi,  tiecnon   (lestum   Emmc   regine   a 
judido  ignis  liberate,  in  aula  prioris^"    In  an  annual  accompt-roU  of 


(luiik  be  is  mentioned  in  Charlemagne's 
*tonr.  He  is  conTerted  to  Christianity  and 
Diivries  Charlemagne's  daughter.  [Ana- 
Ijsed  by  Mr.  Ellis :  vol.  Vu  p.  324.] 

[The  "Roman  de  Otincl/'  in  Montfaucon 
BibL  Bibliothec.  p.  32,  is  probably  the 
«*oe.— Douce.] 

•  ■  Gunton's  Peterb.  p.  108.  seq. — I  %vill 
Ri^  lome  of  the  titles  as  they  stand  in 
the  catalogue.  Dares  Phrygius  tic  Ex' 
«*«>  Trojitf  bis,  p.  1 80.  Prophetia  Merlini 
^f^nfce,  p.  182.  Oesta  Caroli  secundum 
TWynwM.  p.  187*  Oesta  JEnea  post  de- 
ftnetimiem  Trofa,  p.  198.  Bellnm  contra 
^nemlhm,  p.  202.  There  are  alao  the 
two  following  articles,  viz.  **  Certamen  in- 
ter regem  Johannem  et  Baronet,  versi- 
Ace;  per  H.  de  Davench."  p.  188.  This  I 
hare  never  seen,  nor  know  anything  of 
theaathor.  ''Versus  de  ludo  scaccorum." 
p.  195. 

'  Ex  archivis  Coll.  Wint. 

*  Diigd.  Monast.  iii.  Eccles.  Collegiat. 
P<  80.  [For  a  very  curious  list  uf  Uo- 
Dunces,  &c...  given  by  Guy  de  Bc'aucbaui]^ 

VOL.  I.  < 


carl  of  Warwick,  to  the  abbey  of  Bordcs- 
ley,  sec  the  original  deed  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Lauil>cth  by 
Todd,  Illustrations  ofGowerand  Chaucer, 
p.  160,  and  given  more  correctly  and  com- 
pletely by  M.  Michel,  Tristan,  torn.  i. 
p.  cxx.  Lond.  1835. — W.] 

P  Fol.  xxvi.  b.  edit.  1550. 

^  Dec.  Script,  p.  2011. 

'  llegistr.  Triorat.  S.  Swithini  Winton. 
MSS.  pcrgnmcn.  in  Archiv.  de  Wolvc- 
sey  Wint.  These  were  local  stories.  Guy 
fought  and  conquered  Colbrond  n  Da- 
nish champion,  just  without  the  northern 
walls  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  a  mea- 
dow to  this  day  called  Danemarch  :  and 
Colbrond's  battlc-uxe  was  kept  in  the 
treasury  of  St  Swithin's  priory  till  the  Dis- 
solution. Th.  iludb.  apud  Wharton, 
Angl.  Sacr.  i.  2 1 1 .  This  history  rrmai  \w\\ 
in  rude  painting  againiit  the  walU  of  the 
north  transept  of  the  cathedral  till  within 
my  memory.  Queen  Kmnia  wua  n  pa- 
troness of  this  church,  in  whirli  she  un- 
Ueiwcnt    the  trial   uf  walking   lillndfuld 
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the  Augustine  priory  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  for  the  year  1481|t]ie 
following  entries  relating  to  this  subject  occur,  which  I  choose  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  words  of  the  original.     *^  Dona  Prioris.     JSi  in  daUt 
cuidam  citharizatori  in  die  sancti  Jerofiimij  viii  d. — JSi  in  daiMM  akai 
ciUiarizatori  in  festo  Apostolorttm  Simanis  et  Jude  cognamine  Hmd^ 
xii  d. — Et  iff  datis  cuidam  minstrallo  datnini  le  Talbot  infra  natak 
dominiy  xii  d. — Et  in  dtUis  ministrallis  domini  le  Strattnge  in  die 
Epipltanie,  xx  d. — Et  in  datis  ditobus  tninistrallis  datnini  Lotdl  m 
crastino  S.  Marci  evangeliste^  xvi  d. — Et  in  datis  ministrallis  duds 
Glocestrie  in  festo  luitivitatis  beate  Marie,  iii  s.  iv  d.'*     I  must  add,  as  it 
likewise  paints  the  manners  of  the  monks,  ^'  Et  in  datis  cuidam  C/rsario, 
iiii  d.""     In  the  prior's  accounts  of  the  Augustine  canons  of  Maxtoke 
in  Warwickshire,  of  various  years  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  one 
of  the  styles,  or  general  heads,  is  De  Joculatoribus  et  Mimis.   I 
will,  without  apology,  produce  some  of  the  particular  articles ;  not  di- 
stinguishing between  Mimi,  Jocnlatoresy  Jocatores,  Jjusores^  and  CiAih 
ristis  ;  who  all  seem  alternately,  and  at  different  times,  to  have  exercised 
the  same  arts  of  popular  entertainment.     ^*  Joctdaiori  in  sqjtkmma 
S.  Michaelis,  iv  d. — Cithariste  tempore  natedis  domini  et  aliisjocaton' 
buSy  iv  d.^ — 3fimis  de  Solihully  vi  d. — Mimis  de   Coventry ,  xx  dv— 
i!f?;;w>  domini  Ferrers,  vi  d. — Lusoribus  de  Eton,  viii  d. — Lusoribiu 
de  Coventry,  viii  d. — Lusoribus  de  Daventry,  xii  d. — Mimis  de  Oh 
ventry,  xii  d. — Mimis  domini  de  Asteley,  xii  d. — Item  iiii.  mimis  domini 
de  Wareicyck,  x  d. — Mimo  ceco,  ii  d. — Sex  mimis  domini  de  ClynUmr^ 
Dttobus  Mimis  de  Rtigeby,  x  d. — Cuidam  citltariste,  vi  d. — Mimis  do- 
mini de  Asteley,  xx  d- — Cuidam  cithariste,  vi  d. — Cithariste  ele  Coveniryi 
vi  d. — Ihtobus  citharistis  de  Coventry,  viii  d. — Mimis  de  Rugd>y,  ^iiid. 
— Mimis  domi?n  de  Buekeridge,  xx  d. — Mimis  domini  de  Stafford,  ii  &— 
Lusoribus  de  Coleshille,  viiid."*     Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  min- 
strels of  the  nobility,  in  whose  families  they  were  constantly  retained, 
travelled  about  the  countr}'  to  the  neighbouring  monasteries ;  and  that 
they  generally  received  better  gratuities  for  these  occasional  perform- 
ances than  the  others.     Solihull,  Rugby,  Coleshill,  Eton,  or  Nun-Eton, 
and  Coventry,  are  all  to>iais  situated  at  no  great  dbtance  from  the 
priory".     Nor  must  I  omit  that  two  minstrels  from  Coventry  made 


over  nine  red  hot  ploughshares.  Col- 
brond  is  mentioned  in  the  old  romance  of 
the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degree,  Signal,  a.  iii. 

Or  els  80  doughty  of  my  honde 
As  was  the  gyaunte  syr  Colbronde. 

Sec  what  is  said  above  of  Guy  carl  of 
Warwick,  who  will  again  be  mentioned. 
*  Ex  orig.  in  RotuL  pergamen.  Tit. 
<'  Compotus  dni  Ricardi  Parentyn  prioris, 
ct  fratris  Ric.  Albon  canonici,  bursarii 
ibidem,  de  omnibus  bonis  per  cosdem  re- 
ceptis  et  liberatis  a  crastino  Michaelis 
unno  Henrki  Sextl  post  Conquestum  oc- 


tavo usque  in  idem  crastinum  anno  B. 
Henrici  praedicti  nono."  In  Thesannr. 
Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Oxon.  Bishop  Kennet  ktf 
printed  a  Computus  of  the  same  nu»«- 
stery  under  the  same  reign,  in  which 
three  or  four  entries  of  the  same  sort 
occur.  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  578. 

^  Ex  orig.  penes  me. 

°  In  the  antient  annual  rolls  of  acconpt 
of  Winchester  college,  there  are  many 
articles  of  this  sort.  The  few  followinjb 
extracted  from  a  great  number,  may  sen« 
as  a  specimen.  They  are  chiefly  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  vii.  iHthgftar  1481. 
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jurtofthefestivity  at  the  consecration  of  John,  prior  of  this  convent, 

10  the  year  1432,  viz.  ^'  Dot*  ducbus  mimis  de  Coventry  in  die  conse- 

otUmiM priori$t  xii  d.**  *     Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  some  of  our  greater 

Booaateries  kept  minstrels  of  their  own  in  regular  pay.     So  early  as 

tbeyear  1180,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Jeffrey  die  harper 

leoeiTed  a  corrody,  or  annuity,  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Hide 

Oear  Winchester* ;  undoubtedly  on  condition  that  he  should  serve  the 

iQonks  in  the  profession  of  a  harper  on  public  occasions.     The  abbeys 

of  Conway  and  Stratflur  in  Wales  respectively  maintained  a  bard' :  and 

tile  Welsh  monasteries  in  general  were  the  grand  repositories  of  the 

poetry  of  the  British  bards*. 


**  £t  in  soL  ministnllu  dom.  Regis  veni- 
•ntibus  ad  collegium  xr.  die  aprilis,  cum 
13  dL  iolut.  ministrallis  dom.  Episcopi 
Wynton  Tententibus  ad  collegium  prinio 
die  Junii,  iiii  «.  iiii  d.—Et  in  dat.  mini- 
stnUi«  dom.  Amndell  ven.  ad  coll.  cum 
^iidl  daL  ministrallis  dom.  de  Lawarr, 

il  s.  iiiiil." in  the  year  1483.  *'  Sol.  mi- 

nUtrallu  dom.  Regis  ven.  ad  roll,  iii  «. 

liudL" in  tJte  year  1472.    **  Et  in  dat 

vxunistnllls  dom.  Regis  cum  vnid.  daL 
dvobus  Berewardis  duds  Clarentic,  xz  d. 
"-^Et  in  daL  Johanni  Stuito  quondam 
d«in.de  Warewyco,  cum  iiii^.  dat  Thome 
^eryle  taborario. — Et  in  datis  dnol)us  mi- 
■Uftnllis  duds  Glocestrie,  cum  iiii  d.  dat 
tajii  minittrallo  duds  de  Northumberlond, 
^lu^ — Et  in  datis  duobus  dtharatoribus 
^^iTices  venientibus  ed  collegium  viiic/." 

In  the  year  1479.     ♦*  Et  in  datis  sa- 

^vapis  Wynion  venientibus  ad  coll.  festo 
^piphanie,  cum  xii  d.  dat  ministrallis 
^om.  episcopi  venient  ad  coll.  infra  octavas 
^piphanie,  iii  </*■  in  the  year  1477. 
**£t  in  dat  ministrallis  dom.  Principis 
^'cnimt  ad  coll.  festo  Ascensionis  Domini, 
^Timtxd,  dat  ministrallis  dom.  Regis,  v«." 
/»  the  year  1464.  •*  Et  in  dat.  mini- 
strallis comitis  Kancie  venient  ad  cull,  in 

**enicjulil,  iiii*.  iiii rf." In  the  jirar 

^467.  "  Et  in  datis  quatuor  mimis  dom. 
^e  Arundell  venient.  ad  coll.  xiii.  die 
^Sebr.  ex  curialitate  dom.  Custodis,  ii«." 
■*■*— /a  the  year  1466.  "Et  in  dat.  satra- 
^^  [«/  iuprJ]  cum  iis.  dat  iiii.  interlu- 
^^ntibus  et  J.   Meke  cltharisUe   eodem 

^ferto,  iiu*." In  the  year  148 1.    "  Et 

^n  dat  uni  ministrallo  dom.  principis,  et 
^  aliit  nrunistrallis  duds  Glocestrie  v. 
^julii,  XX  (i."— The  minstrels  of  the 
^liihop,  of  lord  Arundel,  and  the  duke  of 
^Honcestcr,  occur  very  frequently.  In 
^^oiDo  muniment  coll.  prsdict.  in  cista  ex 
^'rientali  latere. 

In  rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
*le  countess  of  Westmoreland,  sister  of 
^"^dinal  Beaufort,  is  mentioned  as  being 
"^•tertMned  in  the  college;  and  in  her 
'^'nuc  were  the  minstrels  of  her  house- 

G 


hold,  who  received  gratuities.     Ex  Rot. 
Comp.  orig. 

In  these  rolls  there  is  an  entry,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  Lusorfs  were  a 
sort  of  actors  in  dnmh  show  or  masque- 
rade. Rot.  ami.  1467.  "  Dat.  lusorihu^t  de 
civitate  Winton,  venientibus  nd  collogium 
in  npparatu  suo  mens,  julll,  v*.  viiirf." 
This  is  a  large  reward.  1  will  add  from 
the  same  rolls,  aun.  1179.  "  In  dat.  Joh. 
Pontisbery  et  socio  ludcntibus  in  aula  in 
die  circuiiicisionis,  ii  s" 

*  Ibid.  It  appears  that  the  Coventry- 
men  were  in  high  repute  for  their  per- 
formances of  this  sort  In  the  entertain- 
ment presented  to  queen  Elizabeth  at 
Killingworth  castle,  in  the  year  137.^,  tho 
Coventry-men  exhibited  '*  tlieir  old  storiall 
sheaw."  Laneham's  Narratwe,  &c.  p.  32. 
Minstrels  were  hired  from  ('oventry  to 
perform  at  Holy  Crosse  feast  at  Abingdon, 
Berks,  1422.  Heurne's  Lib.  Nig.  Scacc. 
ii.  p.  59S.  See  an  account  of  their  play 
on  Corpus  Clkrinti  day,  in  Stevens's  Mo- 
nastieon,  i.  p.  l.'JS.  and  Ilearnc's  Fordun, 
p.  14.>0.  sub  an.  14U2. 

*  Madi)X,  Hist  Exchequer,  p.  251, 
where  he  is  styled,  "Galfridus  citha- 
roidua." 

y  Powers  Cambria.  To  the  licadvr. 
pag.  1.  edit.  l.'iSl. 

*  Evans's  Diss,  de  Bardis.  Specimens  of 
Welsh  Poetry,  p.  92.  Wood  relates  a 
story  of  two  itinerant  priests  coming,  to- 
wards night,  to  a  cell  of  Benedictines  near 
Oxford,  where,  on  a  supposition  of  their 
being  mimes  or  minstrels,  they  gained 
admittance.  But  the  cellarer,  sacrist,  and 
others  of  the  brethren,  hoping  to  have 
been  entertained  with  their  gesticulatoriis 
ludicrhque  artibus,  and  finding  them  to  be 
nothing  more  than  two  indigent  ecclesi- 
astics who  could  only  administer  spiritual 
consolation,  and  being  consequently  dis- 
appointed of  their  mirth,  heat  them  and 
turned  them  out  of  the  monastery.  Hi!«t 
Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.  67.  Under  the 
year  1224, 


/ 
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In  the  statutes  of  New-college  at  Oxford,  given  about  the  year  1S801 
the  founder  bishop  William  of  Wykeham  orders  his  scholarsy  for  their 
recreation  on  festival  days  in  the  hall  after  dinner  and  supper,  to  enters 
tain  themselves  with  songs,  and  other  diversions  consistent  with  decency: 
and  to  recite  ])0(;m9,  chronicles  of  kingdoms,  the  wonders  of  the  worid, 
together  with  the  like  compositions,  not  misbecoming  the  clerical  chap 
racter.     I  will  transcribe  his  words.     "  Quando  ob  dei  revcrentiam  aot 
sue  matris,  vel  alterius  saneti  cujuscunque,  tempore  yemali,  ignis  inada 
sociis  ministratur ;  tunc  scolaribus  et  sociis,  post  tempus  prandii  ant 
cene,  liceat  gracia  recreation  is,  in  aula,  in  Cantilenis  et  aliis  solaciii 
honestis,  moram  facere  condecentem ;  et  Poemata,  regnorum  ChronicaSi 
et  mundi  hujus  Mirabilia,  ac  cetera  que  statum  clericalem  condeoo- 
rant,  seriosius  pertractare."'^     The  latter  part  of  this  injunction  seems 
to  be  an  explication  of  the  former :  and  on  the  whole  it  appears,  that 
the  Cantileiice  which  the  scholars  should  sing  on  these  occasions,  were 
a  sort  of  Poemata,  or  poetical  Chronicles,  containing  general  liistories 
of  kingdoms^.     It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  preferred  pieces  of 
English  history :  and  among  Hearne's  manuscripts  I  have  discovered 
some  Fragments  on  vellum*,  containing  metrical  chronicles  of  our  kings; 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  composition,  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  answer  our  idea  of  these  general  Chronica  reffnorwn, 
Hearne  supposed  them  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  Richard 
the  First  ^ :  but  I  rather  assign  them  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First*, 
who  died  in  the  year  1307.   But  the  reader  shall  judge.    The  following 
fragment  begins  abruptly  with  some  rich  presents  which  king  Athelstan 
received  from  Charles  the  Third,  king  of  France  :  a  nail  which  pierced 
our  Saviours  feet  on  the  cross,  a  spear  with  which  Charlemagne  fought 
against  the  Saracens,  and  which  some  supposed  to  be  the  spear  which 
pierced  our  Saviour  s  side,  a  part  of  tlie  holy  cross  inclosed  in  crystal, 
three  of  the  thorns  from  the  crown  on  our  Saviour's  head,  and  a  crown 
formed  entirely  of  precious  stones,  which  were  endued  with  a  mystical 
power  of  reconciling  enemies. 


*  Rubric,  xviii.  The  same  thing  is  en- 
joined in  the  statutes  of  Winchester  col- 
lege, Ruhr.  XV.  I  do  not  remember  any 
such  passage  in  the  statutes  of  preceding 
colleges  in  either  university.  But  this 
injunction  is  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
statutes  of  Magdalene  college ;  and  from 
thence,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  copied 
into  those  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford. 

^  Hearne  thus  understood  the  passage. 
"The  wise  founder  of  New  college  per- 
mitted them  [metrical  chronicles]  to  be 
sung  by  the  fellows  and  scholars  upon  ex- 
traordinary days."  Heming.  Cartul.  if. 
Append.  Numb.  ix.  §  vi.  p.  662. 

•  Given  to  him  by  Mr.  Murray.  See 
Heming.  Chartul.  it  p.  654.  And  Rob. 
Glouc.  ii.  p.  731.  Nunc  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
Oxon.  Rawlinu.  Cod.  4to.  (E.  Pr.  87.) 


<*  ubi  supr. 

•  [The  truth  is,  that  these  Fragntnt* 
are  merely  a  portion  of  a  copy,  soniewbat 
amplified,  of  the  metrical  Chronicle  ci 
England,  printed  by  Ritson,  Metr.  Rom. 
vol.  ii.  and  already  referred  to  by  WartoOt 
p.  59.  They  are  of  course  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  A 
portion,  containing  the  descriptioo  of 
Bladud's  baths,  was  printed  by  Selden,  in 
his  notes  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  and  it 
is  rather  singular  tliat  the  same  fts^at 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Cottonian  cop7 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Cal.  A  xi.  f.  H* 
These  fragments  are  also  described  by  Dr. 
Bliss,  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  voLir. 
p.  76-79.— M.] 
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Ther  in  was  dosyd  a  nayle  grete 

That  went  thorw  oure  lordls  fete. 

9yt*  he  presentyd  hym  the  spere 

That  Charles  was  wont  to  here 

Ajens  the  Sarasyns  in  batayle ; 

Many  swore  and  sayde  saunfayle' 

That  with  that  spere  smerte' 

Our  lorde  was  stungen  to  tiie  herte. 

And  a  party  ^  of  the  holi  crosse 

In  crystal  done  in  a  cloos. 

And  three  of  the  thomes  kene 

That  was  in  Cristes  hede  sene, 

And  a  ryche  crowne  of  golde 

Non  rycher  kyng  wer  yscholde, 

Ymade  within  and  withowt 

With  pretius  stonys  alle  abowte. 

Of  eche  manir  vertu  thry* 

The  stonys  hadde  the  maystry, 

To  make  frendes  that  cuere  were  fonc, 

Such  a  crowne  was  neuer  none, 

To  none  erthelyche  mon  ywro^th 

Syth  God  made  tlie  world  of  no^th. 

Kyng  Athelstune  was  glad  and  blythe, 

And  thankud  the  kynge  of  Fraunce  swythe. 

Of  gyftes  nobul  and  ryche 

In  Crystiante  was  non  hem  lyche. 

In  his  tyme,  I  understondc, 

Was  Guy  of  Warwyk  yn  Inglonde, 

And  for  Englond  dede  batayle 

With  a  my^ti  gyande,  without  fayle ; 

His  name  was  hote  Colbrond, 

Gwy  hym  slough  with  his  hond. 

Seuen  yere  kyng  Athelston 

Held  this  his  kyngdonie ; 

In  Inglond  tliat  ys  so  mury 

He  dycdde,  and  ly the  at  Malmesbury  ^. 

After  hym  rcgned  his  brother  Edmond, 

And  was  kyng  of  Ingclond, 

*  yet,  moreover.     '  without  doubt.  Fr,  King  Athelston  lovede  much  Malmei- 

'  sharp,  strong.     So  in  the  Lhcs  of  the  bury  y  wis, 

rfsif,  MSS.  supr.  citat.     In  the  Life  of  He  ^ef  of  the  holy  cross  soni,  that  there 
L  Edmund.  jut  ys. 

w  Saint  Edmund  had  a  tmerte  jerde,  h  is  extraordinary  that  Peter  Langtofl 

^c-  should  not  know  where  Athelstan  was  bu- 

e.  "He  had  a  strong  rod  in  his  hand,"  &c.  ried;  and  as  strange  that  his  translator 

'  part,  piece.                       >  three.  Rob.  de  Brunne  should  supply  this  defect 

^  To  which   monastery   he  gave    the  by  mentioning  a  report  that  his  body  was 

agment  of  the  holy  cross  given  him  by  lately  found  at  Hexham  in  Northumber- 

te  king  of  France.  Rob.  (ilouc.  p.  276.  land.  Chron.  p.  32. 
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And  he  ne  regned  here 

But  unneth  uine  yere ; 

Sith  hyt  befalle  at  a  feste 

At  Caunterbury',  a  cas  unwrest". 

As  the  kyng  at  the  mete  sat, 

He  behelde,  and  under^at 

Of  a  theef  that  wb»  desgyse 

Amonge  hys  knyghtes  god  and  wise. 

The  kyng  was  hesty  and  sterte  uppe^ 

And  hent  the  thefe  by  the  toppe". 

And  cast  hym  doune  on  a  ston : 

The  theefe  brayde  out  a  knyfe  anon. 

And  the  kyng  to  the  hert  threste^ 

Or  any  of  his  knightcs  westc®. 

The  baronys  sterte  up  anone, 

And  slougli  the  theefe  swythe  sone. 

But  arstP  he  wounded  many  one, 

Thrugh  the  flesh  and  thrugh  the  bone. 

To  Glastenbury  they  bare  the  kyngc> 

And  ther  made  his  buryinge*!. 

Aflcr  that  Edmund  was  ded> 

Reyned  his  brother  Edred ; 

Edrcd  reyned  here 

But  unnethe  thre  yere,  &€.♦ 

After  hym  reyned  seynt  Edgare, 

A  wyse  kyngc  and  a  warre ; 

Thilke  nyghte  that  he  was  bore, 

Seynt  Dunstan  was  glad  ther  fore ; 

For  he  herde  that  swcte  steuene 

Of  the  angels  of  heuene : 

In  the  songe'  thei  songe  bi  ryme, 

"  Yblessed  be  that  ylkc  tyme 

That  Edgarc  ybore  ywas, 

For  in  hys  tyme  schal  be  pas, 

Eucr  more  in  hys  kyngdomc 


*  Rob.  of  Gloucester  says  that  this  hap- 
pened at  Pucklechurch  near  Bristol,  p.  277. 
But  Hob.  de  Bruiine  at  Canterbury, 
whither  the  king  went  to  hold  the  feast 
of  St.  Austin,  p.  33. 

™  a  wicked  mischance. 

"  head.        °  perceived.        ^  erstt  first. 

^  At  Gloucester,  says  Rob.  de  Brunne, 
p.  33.  But  Rob.  of  Gloucester  suys  his 
l)ody  was  brought  fron*  Pucklechurch, 
and  interred  at  Glastonbury;  and  that 
lience  the  town  of  Pucklechurch  became 
part  of  the  possessions  of  Glastonbury  ab- 
bey, p.  278. 

•  [Mr.  Philip  Bliss,  of  St.  John's  col- 


lege, Oxon,  (to  whose  kindness  I  vm  in- 
debted for  the  coUatton  of  thi«  extract 
with  the  Bodley  MS.)  observes,  that  a 
leaf  appears  to  be  wanting  at  diis  plscfi 
which  contained  probably  the  life  of  Ed- 
wyii ;  six  lines  of  which  only  renttio,M» 
are  here  appended : 

His  wife,  for  here  faire  hedde, 
Of  God  he  hadde  lytell  drede ; 
Thoght  (?)  he  was  here  owne  cosyne, 
Ther  fore  he  sewed  (?)  the  niorepjitt' 
He  reyned  xii  yere  : 
To  Wynchcster  men  hym  bcrc.— M.] 

""  Thiisongifl in  Aob.  01.  Chion.  p.281. 
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The  while  he  liueth  and  seynt  Dunston." 
Ther  was  so  meche  grete  foyson% 
Of  all  good  in  every  tonne, 
All  wyle  that  last  his  lyue, 

Ne  loued  he  neuer  fyght  ne  stryue. 

*  «  * 

The  knyghtes  of  Wales,  all  and  some, 

Him  to  swery  and  othes  holde, 

And  trewe  to  be  as  y  told, 

To  bring  to  hym  trewage^  there, 

CCC.  wolves  eche  jere ; 

And  so  they  dyde  trewliche 

Three  yere  pleynerclyehe. 

The  ferthe  yere  myght  they  fynde  non, 

So  clene  thay  wer  all  agon, 

«  ♦  * 

And  the  kyng  hyt  hem  forgeue 
For  he  nolde  hem  greue« 
Edgare  was  an  holi  man 
That  oure  lorde,  &c. 

Although  we  have  taken  our  leave  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  yet  as  the 
subject  is  remarkable,  and  affords  a  striking  portraiture  of  antient 
manners,  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  that  chronicler  s  description  of 
the  presents  received  by  king  Athelstane  from  the  king  of  France ; 
especially  as  it  contains  some  new  circumstances,  and  supplies  the 
defects  of  our  Fragment.  It  w  from  his  version  of  Peter  Langtofb  s 
chronicle  above  mentioned. 

At  the  feste  of  oure  lady  the  Assumpcion, 

Went  the  king  fro  London  to  Abindon. 

Thider  out  of  France,  fro  Charles  kyng  of  fame, 

Com  the  [erle]  of  Boloyn,  Adulphus  was  his  name, 

And  the  duke  of  Burgoyn,  Edmonde  sonne,  Reynere, 

The  brouht  kyngc  Althelston  present  withouteu  pere : 

Fro  Charles  kyng  sanz  faile  thei  brouht  a  gonfaynoun". 

That  saynt  Morice  [bar]  in  batayle  before  the  legioun ; 

&  [the]  scharp  lance  that  thrilled' Jhesu  side; 

&  a  suerd  of  golde,  in  the  hilte  did  men  hide 

Tuo  of  tho  naylcs  that  war  thorh  Jhesu  fete, 

Tached"  on  the  croys,  the  blode  thei  out  lete ; 

&  som  of  the  thomes  that  don  were  on  hb  heued, 

&  a  fair  pece  that  of  the  croys  leued', 

That  saynt  Heleyn  sonne  at  the  bataile  wan 

Of  the  soudan  of  Askalone^  his  name  was  Madan. 

"  provision.  *  ready.  **  banner.  ^  tacked,  fastened. 

'  remained. 
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Than  blewc  the  tnimpcs  fiiUe  loud  &  fulle  schille, 

The  kyng  com  in  to  the  halle,  that  liardy  was  of  willc. 

Than  spak  Reyncr,  Edmundc  sonne,  for  he  was  messengerc, 

"  Athclstan,  my  lord  the  gretes,  Charles  that  has  no  pere; 

He  f^nds  the  this  present,  &  sais,  he  wille  hym  byudc 

To  the  thorh'  Ilde  thi  sistere,  &  tille  alle  thi  kynde." 

Befor  the  messengers  was  the  maiden  brouht, 

Of  body  so  gentille  was  non  in  erth  wroiiht ; 

No  non  so  faire  of  face,  of  spech  so  lufly, 

Scho  granted  befor  tham  all  to  Charles  hir  body : 

And  so  did  the  kyng,  &  aJlc  the  baronage, 

Mykelle  was  the  richessc  thci  purueied  hir  passage.' 

Another  of  these  Fragments,  evidently  of  the  same  composition,  seems 
to  have  been  an  introduction  to  the  whole^  It  begins  with  the  niarhT- 
dom  of  saint  Alban,  and  passes  on  to  the  introduction  of  Wassail,  and 
to  the  names  and  division  of  England. 

And  now  he  ys  alle  so  hole  yfonde 

As  whan  he  was  ylcydc  on  grounde. 

And  jyf  ^e  wille  not  trow"  me, 

Goth  to  Westmynstere,  and  3c  mow  so. 

In  that  tyme  Seynt  Albon 

For  Goddys  louc  tholed**  martinlomc, 

And  \1.  3ere  with  schame  and  schoudc' 

Was  <lrowen^  outc  of  Englond. 

In  that  tjTno,  woteth  ®  wellc, 

Cam  forst  Wassayle  &  Drj-nkehayl 

In  to  this  lond,  witj;i  owte  wenc', 

Thurghe  a  mayde  brj-gh  ^  and  schcnc  ^ ; 

Sche  was  clcput*  raaydc  Ynge ; 

For  hur  many  dothe  rode  and  synge, 

Lordyngys  gent*'  and  free. 

Tliis  lond  hatli  yhadde  namys  thre : 

Forst  hit  vrhs  cleput  Albyon, 

And  syth  *  for  Brut  Bretayne  anon, 

And  now  Ynglonde  cleput  hit  ys 

Aftir  mayde  Ynge  ywysse. 

Thilke  Ynge  fro  Saxone  was  come, 

And  with  here  many  a  moder  sonne. 

y  "  Ihec  through."  Gloss.  Lat.  Du  Cange.  torn.  ii.  p.  994.  oJit 

■  Chron.  p.  29.  30.    Afterwards  follows  1706. 
the  combat  of  Guy  with  "a  hogge  (huge)  *  believe.  ^  suffered, 

geant,  hight  Colibrant."    As  iu  our  Frag-  ^  confusion.  ••  driven,  drawn, 

ment.   p.  31.      See  Will.    Malms.   Gest.  *^  know  ye.  '  doubt. 

Angl.  ii.  6.     The  lance  of  Charlemagne  ^  bright.  *^  fair, 

is  to  this  day  shewn  among  the  relics  of  *  called.  ^  grntlc. 

St.  Dennis'd  in  France.  Carpcnticr,  Suppl.  '  from,  because  of.  [afterward*.] 
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For  gn*t  hungurc  y  uDdentondc 
Ynge  went  oute  of  hure  londe. 
And  thorow  leue  of  oure  kyng 
In  this  land  sche  hadde  rcstyng. 
As  meche  lande  of  the  kyng  sche  bade"* 
As  with  a  bole  hyde  mc  my^th"  sprede. 
The  kyng  graunt  he  [re]  bonne  °: 
A  strong  castel  sche  made  sone. 
And  whan  the  castel  was  al  made. 
The  kyng  to  the  mete  sche  badei". 
The  kyng  graunted  here  anone. 
He  wyst  not  what  thay  wold  done. 

•  «  • 

And  sayde  to  ham^  in  this  manerc, 
**  The  kyng  to  morow  schal  ete  here. 
He  and  alle  hys  men  ; 
Euer'  one  of  us  and  one  of  them 
To  gedcr  schal  sitte  at  the  mete. 
And  when  thay  haue  almost  yctc, 
I  wole  say  Wassayle  to  the  kyng, 
And  sle  hym  with  oute  any  Icsyng'. 
And  loke  that  }c  in  this  maiicre 
Eche  of  }ow  sic  his  fere  V 
And  so  sche  dedc  thennc, 
Slowe  the  kyng  and  alle  hys  men. 
And  thus,  thorowgh  here  <|ueyntysc", 
Tliis  londe  was  wonne  in  this  wyse. 
Syth"  anon  sone  an  swythc* 
Was  Englond  deled'  on  fyue, 
To  fyue  kynggys  trcwelyche, 
That  were  nobyl  and  swytlic  ryclio. 
That  one  hadde  alle  the  londe  of  Konto, 
That  ys  free  and  swythe  gente. 
And  in  hys  loud  bysshopus  tweyo. 
Worthy  men  where*  thoye. 
The  archebysshop  of  Caunturborj', 
And  of  Rochesterc  that  ys  mery. 
The  kyng  of  Essex  of  renon* 
He  hadde  to  his  porcion 
Westschiro,  Barkscliiro, 
Soussex,  Southamptshire. 


'  requested,  desired, 
men  might, 
grunted  her  request, 
hid. 
them, 
every,  [unifurmly  one  and  one.  ] 


'  lie. 

*  eonipanion. 
°  ^trata^em. 

*  very,  [quickly]. 

*  divided. 
"  renown. 


aiivr. 


were. 
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[sect.  II. 


And  ther  to  Dorsetshyre, 
All  Coniewalle  aiid  Deuenshire ; 
All  thys  were  of  hys  anpyre**. 
The  king  hadde  on  his  hond 
Fyue  bysshopes  starkc  and  strong, 
Of  Salusbury  was  that  on....* 

As  to  the  3Iirahilia  Mundiy  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  New  College 
at  Oxfonl,  in  conjunction  with  these  Poemata  and  Regnorum  CkronicOj 
the  inunigrations  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe  and  the  Crusades  pro- 
duced numberless  accounts,  partly  true  and  partly  fabulous,  of  the  won- 
ders seen  in  the  eastern  countries ;  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  grew  into  various  treatises,  under  the  title  of  Mtrabiiia  Mtm^ 
There  were  also  some  professed  travellers  into  the  East  in  the  dark 
ages,  who  surprised  the  western  world  with  their  marvellous  narratives, 
which  could  they  have  been  contradicted  would  have  been  believed*. 
At  the  court  of  the  grand  Khan,  persons  of  all  nations  and  religions,  if 
they  discovered  any  distinguished  degree  of  abilities,  were  kindly  en- 
tertained and  often  preferred. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  we  have  a  superb  vellum  manuscript,  deco- 
rated with  antient  descriptive  paintings  and  illuminations,  entitled,  ^- 
stoire  de  Graimt  Kaan  et  des  Merveilles  du  Monde**.  The  same 
work  is  among  the  royal  manuscripts ^  A  Latin  epistle,  said  to  be 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  an  extremely  com- 
mon manuscript,  entitled,  De  Situ  et  Mirabilibus  InduB^.    It  is  from 


°  empire. 

*  [It  is  this  last  portion  which  is  printed 
in  Ileame's  llob.  Glouc.  Gloss,  p.  731. — 
M.] 

The  first  European  traveller  who  went 
far  Eastward,  is  Benjamin  a  Jew  of  Tudela 
in  Navarre,  lie  penetrated  from  Constant 
dnople  through  Alexandria  in  iEgypt  and 
Persia  to  the  frontiers  of  Tzin,  now  China. 
His  travels  end  in  1 173.  lie  mentions  the 
immense  wealth  of  Constantinople ;  and 
says  that  its  port  swarmed  with  ships  from 
all  countries.  He  exaggerates  in  speaking 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  Jews  in  that 
city.  He  is  full  of  marvellous  and  romantic 
stories.  William  dc  llubruquis,  a  monk, 
was  sent  into  Persic  Tartary,  and  by  the 
command  of  St.  Louis  king  of  France,  about 
the  year  1 2 15.  as  was  also  Carpini,  by  Pope 
Innocent  the  Fourth.  Their  books  abound 
with  improbabilities.  [Warton  here  passes 
an  undeserved  and  inconsiderate  censure. 
Rubruiiiiis  is  a  very  candid  writer,  and  tells 
no  improbabilities.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
great  sins  of  this  kind  committed  by  Jo- 
nannes  de  Piano  Carpini. — W.]  Marco 
Polo  a  Venetian  nobleman  travelled  east- 
ward into  Syria  and  Persia  to  the  country 
constantly  called  in  the  dark  ages  Cathay, 
wliich  proves  to  be  the  northem  part  of 


China.  This  was  about  the  year  1360. 
His  book  is  entitled  De  Regionibus  Oritn- 
tis.  He  mentions  the  immense  and  opo- 
lent  city  of  Cambalu,  undoubtedly  Pekin. 
Hakluyt  cites  a  friar,  named  Oderick,  who 
travelled  to  Cambalu  in  Cathay,  and  wbofc 
description  of  that  city  corresponds  exact- 
ly with  Pekin.  Friar  Bacon  about  1280, 
from  these  travels  formed  his  geography  of 
this  part  of  the  globe,  as  may  be  collected 
from  what  he  relates  of  the  Tartars.  See 
Purchas  Pilgr.  iii.  52.  And  Bac.  Op.  M^ 
228   235 

«»  MSS.Bodl.F.10.[264.]foLprjrgTini 
The  hand- writing  is  about  the  reign  (^Ed- 
ward the  Third.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  not  Mandeville's  book. 

»  BriL  Mus.  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  19  D.  L3. 

[The  royal  manuscript  is  a  magnificent 
copy  of  the  French  translation  of  Marco 
Polo's  travels,  which  it  affirms  to  have  been 
made  in  the  year  129S. — ^Price.] 

^  It  was  first  printed  a  Jacoho  Catah' 
ncnsi  withotit  date  or  place.  Afterwards 
at  Venice  1499.  The  epistle  is  inscribed: 
Alexander  Magniu  ArUtolcH  fr^tctptfn^ 
8UO  salutem  diciU  It  was  never  extant  in 
Greek.     [There  is  a  Saxon  translatioaof 

this  fabulous  epistle  in  MS.  Cott  ViTElk 
A.  XV, — M.] 
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Alexander  the  Great  to  his  preceptor  Aristotle :  and  the  Greek  original 
was  most  probably  drawn  flrom  some  of  the  fabulous  authors  of  Alex- 
uider's  story. 

There  is  a  manuscript,  containing  La  Chartre  que  Prestre  Jehan 
^^^omdaaFredewik  VEmpereur  de  Mervailles  de  sa  Terre^  This 
^^  Frederick  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Germany,  or  his  successor ;  both 
of  whom  were  celebrated  for  their  many  successful  enterprises  in  the 
Holy  Land,  before  the  year  1230.  Prester  John,  a  Christian,  was  em- 
peror of  India.  I  find  another  tract,  De  Mirabilibus  TerrcR  Sanct<B\ 
A  book  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  a  famous  traveller  into  the  East  about 
^eyear  1340>  is  under  the  title  oi  Mirabilia  MundiK  His  Itinerary 
>iught  indeed  have  the  same  titled  An  English  title  in  the  Cotton  li- 
'^flffy  is,  "  The  Voiage  and  Travailes  of  Sir  John  Maundevilc  knight, 
which  treateth  of  the  way  to  Hierusalcme  and  of  the  Marveyles  of 
^e  with  other  ilands  and  countryes."  In  the  Cotton  library  there  is 
*  piece  with  the  title.  Sanctorum  Loca^  Mirabili  a  Mundi,  &c.*  After- 
^^^  the  wonders  of  other  countries  were  added :  and  when  this  sort 
^' leading  began  to  grow  fashionable,  Gyraldus  Cambrensis  composed 
'^^^  book  Dt  Mirabilibus  HtbemuB^^.  There  is  also  another  De  Mi- 
rabilibus Anglus\  At  length  the  superstitious  curiosity  of  the  times 
^^  gratified  with  compilations  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  Mira- 
^^Ua  HibemuBy  Angli<By  et  Orietitalts^.     But  enough  has  been  said  of 


-.  ■  Ibid.  MSS.  Reg.  20  A.  xii.  3.  And  in 
f^l  BodL  MSS.  BodL  E.  4.  3.  "  Litera 
•oaimis  Presbiteri  ad  Fredericum  lmpera> 
"^^f^ni,"  &c. 

*  MSS.  ?-eg.  14  C.  xSiL  3. 

*  MSS.  C.  C.  0.  Cant  A.  iv.  69.  Wcfind 
'^MirabiUbus  Mundi  Liber,  MSS.  Reg.  ut 
JJpr.  1 3  E.  ix.  5.  And  of^in,  De  Mirabili- 
^  Mundi  et  VirU  illustribut  Traciatus,  14 
^-  vi.  3. 

I        Hig  book  is  supposed  to  have  been 

^terpolated  by  the  monks.     Leland  ob* 

*f '^'es,  that  Asia  and  Africa  wwre  parts  of 

^^  world  at  this  time  "  Anglis  de  sola  fere 

I*****iinis  umbra  cognitas."     Script.  Br.  p. 

p^6.    He  wrote  his  Itinerary  in  French, 

^^glishy  and  Latin.    It  extends  to  Cathay, 

^  China,  before  mentioned.    Leland  says, 

.  "^t  he  gave  to  Becket's  shrine  in  Cantcr- 

^t-y  cathedral  a  glass  globe  inclosing  an 

^ple,  which  he  probably  brought  from  the 

^^t.    Leland  saw  this  curiosity,  in  which 

lY^  apple  remained  fresh  and  undecayed. 

|T  ^i  supr.   Maundeville,  on  returning  from 

?*5  travels,  gave  to  the  high  altar  of  St.  Al- 

-^^*i*s  abbey  church  a  sort  of  Patera  brought 

^^m  ^gypt,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  inge- 

^Iqus  antiquary  in  London.    He  was  a  na- 

^"^''e  of  the  town  of  St.  Albun's,  anda  phy- 

^^iian.     He  says  that  he  left  many  Mer- 

^  -^YLES  unwritten ;  and  refers  the  curious 

^^oder  to  his  Mappa  Mundi,  chap,  cviii. 

A  history  of  the  Tartars  became  popu- 


lar in  Europe  about  the  year  1310,  vmtten 
or  dictated  by  Aiton  a  king  of  Armenia, 
who  having  traversed  the  most  remarkable 
countries  of  the  East,  turned  monk  at  Cy- 
prus, and  published  his  travels ;  which,  on 
account  of  the  rank  of  the  author,  and  his 
amazing  adventures,  gained  great  esteem. 

[The  "  Mappa  Mundi "  was  not  by  Man- 
devile,  as  here  suggested,  nor•4f^'as  Aiton 
or  Haiton  king  of  Armenia,  but  only  re- 
lated to  that  sovereign.  He  was  lord  of 
Curchi.  See  his  travels  in  "Bergeron, 
Voyages  faits  principalemcnt  en  Asie," 
&c.  Mr.  Warton  was  probably  misled  by 
Chardin  the  famous  traveller. — DoucE.J 

*  Galb.  a  xxi.  3. 

"  It  is  printed  among  the  Scrtptorcs 
Hist. Angl.  Francof.1 602. fol.692.  W ritten 
about  the  year  1200.  It  wus  so  favourite 
a  title  that  we  have  even  Dn  Mikadi- 
LiBUS  Veteris  et  Novi  Tcstametiti.  MSS. 
Coll.  jYm.  Nas.  Oxon.  Cod.  12.  f.  190  a. 

"  Bibl.  Bo<ll.  MSS.  C  6. 

[The  Latin  tract,  with  some  variations, 
is  extremely  common  in  manuscripts,  and 
frequently  accompanies  some  of  the  chro- 
nicles. A  copy  was  printed  by  Hearne 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester. — W.] 

**  As  in  MSS.  Reg.  13  D.  i.  11.  I  must 
not  forget  that  the  Polyhistor  of  Julius  So- 
linus  appears  in  many  manuscripts  under 
the  title  of  Solinus  de  Mirabilibus  Mundi, 
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these  infatuations.  Yet  the  history  of  human  credulity  b  a  neoeasary 
speculation  to  those  who  trace  the  gradations  of  human  knowledge. 
Lot  me  add,  that  a  spirit  of  rational  inquiry  into  the  topographical 
state  of  foreign  countries,  the  parent  of  commerce  and  of  a  thousand 
improvements,  took  its  rise  from  these  visions. 

I  close  this  section  with  an  elegy  oq  the  death  of  king  Edward  the 
First,  who  died  in  the  year  1307 : 

I. 

Alle  that  beoth  of  huerte  trewe* 

A  stounde^  herkneth  to  my  song, 
Of  duel  that  Deth  hath  diht  vs  newe. 

That  maketh  me  syke  ant  sorewe  among : 
Of  a  knyht  that  wes  so  strong 

Of  wham  God  hath  don  ys  wille ; 
Me  thuncheth'  that  Deth  has  don  vs  wrong. 

That  he'  so  sone  shal  ligge  stille. 

II. 
Al  Englond  ahte  forte  ^  knowe, 

Of  wham  that  song  is  that  y  synge> 
Of  Edward  kyng  that  lith  so  lowe, 

^ent"  al  this  world  is  nome  con  springe: 
Trewest  mon  of  alle  thinge, 

Ant  in  werre  war  ant  wys; 
For  him  we  ahtc  oure  honden''  wrynge. 

Of  Cristendome  he  ber  the  pris. 

III. 
Byfore  that  oure  kyng  wes  ded 

He  speke  ase  mon  that  wes  in  care  : 
"  Clerkes,  knyhtes,  barouns,"  he  saydc, 

"  Y  charge  ou*  by  oure  sware' 
That  3c  to  Engelonde  be  trewc, 

Y  deje*,  y  ne  may  lyuen  na  more ; 
Helpeth  mi  sone,  &  crouncth  him  newe. 

For  he  is  nest  to  buen  ycore*. 

IV. 

Ich  biquethe  myn  herte  aryht, 

That  hit  be  ¥rrite  at  mi  deuys, 
Oucr  the  see  that  hue^  be  diht, 

With  fourscore  knyhtes  al  of  pris. 

This  was  so  favourite  a  book,  as  to  be  '  the  king.  '  ought /or  ta 

translated  into  hexameters  by  some  monk  °  through.    Sax.  ^enb  [oyer.— -Bi.] 

in  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Voss.  ^  hands.  *  you. 

Hist.  Latin,  iii.  p.  721.  ^  your  oath.  "  die. 

*  *'  be  of  true  heart"  '  "  next,  to  be  chosen." 

*  a  while.  '  mcthinki.  ^  one  of  his  officers,  [it]. 
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In  werre  that  buen  war  &  wys, 
A^ein  the  hethene  forte  fyhte, 

To  Wynne  the  croiz  that  lowe  lys. 
Myself  y  cholde  jef  that  y  myhte," 

V. 

Kyng  of  Frauncc  I  thou  heuedest  8unne% 

That  thou  the  counsail  woldest  foude. 
To  latte**  the  wille  of  kyng  Edward, 

To  wende  to  the  holy  londe : 
That  oure  kyng  hede  take  on  honde, 

Al  Eugelond  to  jeme*  &  wysse*, 
To  wenden  in  to  tlic  holy  londe 

To  wynnen  vs  heueriche*  blisse. 

VI. 

The  messagor  to  the  pope  com 

&  seyde  tliat  oure  kyng  wcs  ded**, 
Ys*  oune  hond  the  lettrc  he  nomS 

Ywis  is  hcrte  wcs  ful  grot : 
The  pope  himst^lf  the  lottre  redde, 

Ant  spec  a  word  of  gret  honour. 
"  Alas  I "  he  seidc,  "  is  Edward  ded  ? 

Of  Cristendome  he  ber  the  flour  I " 


VII. 

The  pope  to  is  chaumbre  wende, 

For  del  ne  mihte  he  spckc  na  more ; 
Ant  after  canlinals  he  sende 

That  muche  couthcn  of  Cristes  lore. 
Bothe  the  lasse'  ant  eke  the  more, 

Bed  hem  both  rede  &  synge : 
Gret  deol  me"  niyhtc  se  thore". 

Many  mon  is  hondc  wrynge. 

VIII. 

The  pope  of  Pcytcrs  stod  at  is  masse 
With  ful  gret  solempnetc. 


nn. 


^  let,  hinder. 

•  protect. 

'  govern  [instruct,  teach]. 

•  every  [heaven's. — M.]. 

^  He  died  in  Scotland,  July  7.  1307. 
The  chroniclers  pretend,  that  tlic  Pope 
knew  of  his  deaUi  the  next  day  by  u  vi- 
sion or  some  miraculous  information.  So 
Robert  of  Brunne,  wlio  recommends  this 
tragical  event  to  those  who  "  Singe  and  say 
in  romance  and  ryme."  Chron.  p.  340. 
edit,  ut  supr. 


The  Papc  the  tothcr  day  wist  it  in  the 

courte  of  Rome. 
The  Tape  on  the  morn  bifor  the  cicrgie  cam 
And  teld  tham  bifom,  the  floure  of  Cris- 

tcndam  * 

Was  dcde  &  lay  on  here,  Edward  of  In- 

glond. 
He  said  with  heuy  chere,  in  spirit  he  it 

fond. 
He  adds,  that  the  Pope  granted  five  years 
of  pardon  to  those  who  would  pray  for  his 
soul.  '  in  his,  ^  ttmk. 

*  /*«.  ■*  men.  ■  there. 
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Ther  me  con^  the  soulc  blesse : 

"  Kyug  Edward,  honoured  thou  be : 

God  leue  thi  sone  come  after  the, 

Briiigc  to  endc  that  thou  hast  bygomie. 

The  holy  crois  ymad  of  tre 

So  fain  thou  woldest  hit  han  ywonne. 

IX. 

**  Jerusalem,  thou  hast  ilorc 

Tlie  flour  of  al  chiualerie, 
Nou  kyng  Edward  liueth  na  more, 

Alas,  that  he  ^et  shulde  deye  I 
He  woldc  ha  rercd  vp  ful  heyje 

Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounds : 
Wol  longe  we  mowe  clepc  p  &  crie, 

£r  we  a  such  kyng  han  yfounde  1" 

X. 

Nou  is  Edward  of  Caniaruan** 

King  of  Engelond  al  aplyht ' ; 
(jod  Ictc  him  ner  be  worse  man 

Then  is  fader,  ne  lasse  of  myht. 
To  holden  is  pore  men  to  ryht 

Ant  vnderstonde  good  oonsail, 
Al  Engelond  forte  wisse  ant  diht, 

Of  gode  knyhtes  darh'  him  nout  fail. 

XI. 

Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stcl 

Ant  min  herte  y3otc  of  bras 
The  godnesse  myht  y  neuer  telle 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was. 
Kyng  as  thou  art  cleped  conquerour 

In  vch  bataille  thou  hadest  pris, 
God  bringe  thi  soulc  to  the  honour 

That  euer  wes  &  euer  ys. 
That  lesteth  ay  withoutcn  ende ; 
Bidde  we  God  ant  oure  ledy 

To  thilke  blisse  Jesus  vs  sende.     Amen.^ 


®  began.  p  calL 

^  Edward  the  Second,  born  in  Carnar- 
von castle. 

'  completely.        *  there,  [need. — M.] 

^  MSS.  Uarl.  2253.  f.  73.  In  a  Mis- 
cellany called  the  Muses  Librariff  com- 
piled, as  I  have  been  informed,  by  an  in- 
genious lady  of  the  name  of  Cooper,  there 
is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Henry  the 
First,  "wrote  immediately  after  his  death, 


the  author  unknown."  p.  4.  Lond.  Pr.  fiv 
T.  Davies,  1738.  octavo.  But  this  piece, 
which  has  great  merit,  could  not  have  bMO 
written  till  some  centuries  afterwardfc 
From  the  classical  allusions  and  gentfil 
colour  of  the  phraseology,  to  say  nothing 
more,  it  with  greater  probability  belongs  to 
Henry  the  Eighth.  It  escaped  me  till  jut 
before  this  work  went  to  press,  that  Dr. 
Percy  had  printed  this  elegy,  BaU.  iL  O* 
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That  the  pope  should  here  pronounce  the  funeral  panegyric  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  is  by  no  means  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  pre- 
dominant ideas  of  the  age.  And  in  the  true  spirit  of  these  ideas,  the 
poet  makes  this  illustrious  monarch's  achievements  in  the  Holy  Land 
his  principal  and  leading  topic.  But  there  is  a  particular  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  these  stanzas,  relating  to  the  crusading  character  of  Ed- 
ward *,  together  with  its  consequences,  which  needs  explanation.  Ed- 
ward, in  the  decline  of  life,  had  vowed  a  second  expedition  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  finding  his  end  approach,  in  his  last  moments  he  devoted  the 
prodigious  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  provide  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights^,  who  should  carry  his  heart  into  Palestine.  But  this 
appointment  of  the  dying  king  was  never  executed.  Our  elegist,  and 
the  chroniclers,  impute  the  crime  of  withholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to 
the  advice  of  the  king  of  France,  whose  daughter  Isabel  was  married 
to  the  succeeding  king.  But  it  is  more  probable  to  suppose  that  Ed- 
ward the  Second  and  his  profligate  minion  Piers  Gaveston  dissijmted 
the  money  in  their  luxurious  and  expensive  pleasures. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ROMANCE  OF  SIR  TRISTREM, 

BY  MP..  PRICE. 

The  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  De  Brunne's  eulogium  on  which  Warton 
has  here  cited  (p. 69.),  is  usually  supjiosed  to  be  still  extant.  A  poem  pur- 
porting to  be  such  was  published  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
from  a  manuscript  contained  in  the  Advocates*  Library  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  notes  in  illustration  of  the  singularly 
beautiful  story,  with  a  prefatory  dissertation  on  the  age  and  character 
of  the  presumed  author.  In  the  latter,  the  distinguished  editor  has  ex- 
ercised the  united  powers  of  his  ingenuity  and  erudition,  to  prove  that 
the  poem  which  he  has  thus  ushered  into  the  world  is  the  same  which 
is  alluded  to  by  De  Brunne ;  and  that  it  was  composed  by  the  Scottish 
poet  noticed  by  Warton,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  called  the  Rj-mer. 

The  premises  upon  which  these  opinions  are  founded  have  ever  ap- 
pearefl  to  the  writer  of  this  Note  to  be  both  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory; 
and  in  entering  into  an  examination  of  their  validity,  he  is  fortunate  in 


[It  has  been  remarked  by  Ritson,  that 
the  el^y  printed  by  Mrs.  Cooper  was  the 
composition  of  Fabyan  the  chronicler, 
who  died  in  1 5 11 :  but  then  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Latin,  preserved 
by  Knighton,  of  the  twelHh  century. — 
Park.] 

*  [It  appears  that  king  Edward  the 
First,  about  the  year  1271,  took  his  harp- 
er with  him  to  the  Holy  Land.  This 
officer  was  a  close  and  constant  attendant 
of  his  master :  for  when  Edward  waa 
wounded  with  a  poisoned  knife  at  I'tole- 


mais,  the  harper,  cithareda  suiu,  hearing 
the  struggle,  rushed  into  the  royal  apart- 
ment, and  killed  the  assassin.  Chron. 
Walt.IIeniingford, cap. XXXV.  p.  591.  Apnd 
V.  IIisTOR.  Anglic.  Scriptor.  vol.  ii. 
Oxon.  1687.  fol. — Additions.] 

[After  the  king  himself  had  slain  the 
assiu>sin,  [his  harper]  had  the  singular 
courage  to  brain  a  dead  man  with  a  tri- 
vet or  tripodf  for  which  act  of  heroism  he 
W.1S  justly  reprimanded  by   Edward.-— 

RiTSON.] 

*  The  poet  Myi  eighty. 
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having  the  example  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  favour  his  at- 
tempt    The  chain  of  evidence  by  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  eiid£*- 
vourod  to  substantiate  his  theory,  may  be  tlius  briefly  stated.    The  sn 
of  Thomas  the  Kymer  (as  originally  fixed)  lies  between  the  years  1219- 
1296.    At  a  subsequent  period  the  earlier  date  was  withdrawn,  and  his 
birth  was  referred  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.     With  this  Tho- 
mas the  Hynier  it  is  urged  we  ought  to  identify  the  Thomas  mentioned 
by  De  Bruniie ;  and  to  accept  the  poem  preserved  in  the  Auchinleck 
MS.  either  as  the  original  romance  of  that  writer,  or  as  one  whose 
"  general  texture  and  form  closely  resemble  it."    In  defence  of  the  Ry- 
mer  s  claim  to  an  *'  original  propei*ty  "  in  this  story,  a  fragment  of  a 
French  romance  is  cited,  containing  a  reference  to  one  **  Thomas"  as 
the  most  authentic  writer  on  the  subject ;  and  a  passage  from  Godfrey  of 
-  Strasburg,  the  author  of  a  German  version,  is  also  adduced  to  show  that 
he  likewise  followed  the  narrative  of  one  Thomas  of  Brittanie.    The 
date  of  the  former  document  is  fixed  by  conjecture  at  1257;  the  age  of 
Godfrey,  witli  more  probability,  in  the  early  half  of  the  13th  century. 
With  regard  to  the  Uymer's  death,  it  is  a  fact  of  such  uncertain  date, 
that  all  we  positively  know  is, — it  may  have  occurred  between  the  yeaw 
1286-1299.     Tlie  testimony  of  Blind  Harry,  upon  which  the  date  of 
1296  reposes,  is  more  than  suspicious.    The  same  political  spirit  which 
produced  the  numerous  vaticinal  rymes  in  favour  of  the  successful  Ed- 
ward's invasion  of  Scotland,  would  naturally  be  combated  by  simikur 
weapons  in  the  sister  kingdom.    With  these  the  lljTner  may  or  may 
not  have  been  connected ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  general  practice 
of  introducing  the  seer  s  agency  into  everj'  national  epos,  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, however  contrary'  to  fact,  will  rather  appear  essential  than 
surprising,  in  the  composition  of  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  ancient 
minstrel,  bard,  or  rhapsodist.    Unsupported  by  other  authority,  it  woulJ 
be  useless  to  assume  such  a  declaration  as  the  basis  of  an  histoncai  ar- 
gument ;  and  as  the  rejection  of  it  rather  assists  than  impugns  the  theory 
here  opposed,  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  comment.    The  date 
of  the  llymer's  birth  is  purely  hypothetical ;  it  may  be  limited  hy  pro- 
bability ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  anything  like  cer- 
tainty is  perfectly  hopeless. 

The  testimony  of  De  Bruune  to  the  existence  of  poetry  by  "  Ercel- 
doune  and  Kendale,'*  and  the  singular  style  in  which  it  was  written,  is 
unequivocal.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  any  one,  unassisted 
by  the  Aucliinlcck  MS.,  ^^the  favU  vestiges  of  whose  iext^  as  wdl  o* 
probidnlityy  dictated  JErceldoune**  in  the  following  passage,  would  have 
known. to  which  of  these  writers  "Sir  Tristrem"  ought  to  be  assigned. 

I  was  at  [Erceldoune], 
With  Tomas  spake  I  there.* 

•[There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the       Scott's  Sir  Tristrem,  that  the  fint  line  **■ 
fac-simil«  given  with  the  nt-w  edition  of      "  I  w^  at  Erlhcldounc.**— W.] 
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I^  hngDage  of  I>e  BnuiDe  is  so  loose  and  confused,  that  it  might 
attributed  to  either. 

I  see  in  song  in  sedgeyng  tale, 
Of  Erceldoun  and  of  Kendale ; 
Non  tham  says  as  thai  tham  wroght. 
And  in  ther  saying  it  semes  noght. 
That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristrem. 
Over  gestes  it  has  the  steem» 
Over  alle  that  b  or  was. 
If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Tliomas ; 
Bot  I  here  it  no  man  so  say, 
That  of  som  copple  sora  is  away ; 
So  thare  fayre  saying  here  bcfome, 
Is  thare  travayle  nere  forlomc : 
Thai  sayd  it  for  pride  and  nobleyc, 
That  non  were  suylk  as  thei '. 

liy  waving  these  considerations,  the  most  important  point  for  exa- 
lion  arises  from  the  internal  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  alleged 
nice  of  Sir  Tristrem ;  and  upon  which  De  Brunne  has  been  so  ex- 
iy  drcumstantiaL 

Thai  sayd  in  so  quante  Inglis, 
That  manyone  wate  not  what  it  is. 
TTierfore  heuyed  wele  the  more 
In  strange  ryme  to  travayle  sore. 
And  my  witte  was  oure  thynne 
So  strange  speche  to  travayle  in ; 
And  forsoth  I  couth  noght 
So  strange  Inglis  as  thai  wroght ; 
And  men  besoght  me  many  a  tyme 
To  turne  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 

is  true,  the  ingenious  editor  of  "Sir  Tristrem"  considers  all  thes 
liarities  to  exist  in  the  Auchinleck  poem.  He  conceives  the  "quaint 
*"  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  structure  of  style,  which  he  designates 
Gibbonism  of  romance;"  the  "strange  ryme"  to  be  manifested  by 
itricate  arrangement  of  the  stanza,  with  its  repetition  of  the  same 
ances ;  and  that  even  the  inaccuracies  of  the  "seggers,"  mentioned 
3  preceding  extract,  arc  still  to  be  traced  in  the  omission  of  several 
lets  in  various  parts  of  the  poem.  But  if  there  be  meaning  in  lan- 
e,  or  connexion  in  the  narrative  of  De  Brunne,  his  "quaint  Inglis," 
strange  Inglis,"  and  his  "  strange  speche,"  all  resolve  themselves 

the  Preface  to  Sir  Tristrem  this  **  they  wrote  for  pride  (fame),  and  for 

thus  given :  "  That  were  not  suylk  nobles,   not  such   as   there   my    ignorant 

i."     This  error  has  engendered  a  hearers,'* 

interpretation    of   the    passage : 

L.  I.  II 
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into  the  emploj'mcut  of  aii  unusual  phraseology  dependent  upon  kk 
<'  stningc  Tymey*'  and  not  into  any  peculiarity  of  style ; — ^into  the  me  rf 
terms  above  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  which  time  had  rendocd 
obsoh'te,  or  fashion  had  adopted  from  exotic  sources.  Forheproeeedi 
to  observe : 

Thai  sayd  if  I  in  strange  it  tume^ 

To  here  it  nianyon  suld  skurne ; 

For  [m]  it  ere  nayncsfuUe  selcoutltey 

That  ere  not  used  now  in  mouthe. 

And  therfon*  for  the  comonalt^, 

That  blythely  wild  listen  to  nie, 

On  light  lauge  I  it  began, 

For  luf  of  the  lewed  man. 

Of  these  "selcouthe  names*'  what  traces  do  we  find  in  the  romance  of 
Sir  Tristrem,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  equal  abundance  in  the 
poems  of  De  Brunne?  If  the  former  be  a  specinien  of  that  "quaint 
Inglis,"  which  could  justify  De  Brunne  in  saying  it  contained  '^namea 
not  used  now  in  mouthe,"  upon  what  principle  can  we  allow  this  doi- 
stered  versifier  to  have  avoided  the  same  peculiarity  in  his  own  compo* 
sition  ?  His  own  poems  are  equally  quaint  and  equally  prolific  of  thit 
same  obsolete  phraseology,  which  limited  the  popularity  of  his  admired 
predecessors ;  for  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  analysing  the  lan- 
guage of  both  writers,  will  find  their  archaisms  nearly  corresponding  in 
amount,  though  frequently  differing  in  verbal  import.  With  this  knov- 
ledge,  we  are  either  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  concluding,  that  there 
is  a  strange  contradiction  between  the  intention  and  practice  of  De 
Brunne,  or  that  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  still  extant  b  not  the  pro- 
duction to  whicli  lie  has  alluded.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  this 
early  chronicl(;r,  which  will  n^lieve  him  of  this  apparent  charge  of  in- 
consistency, if  we  accept  the  only  interpretation  of  which  lib  language' 
seems  capable.  He  has  stated  of  the  seggours,  wiio  recited  this  ro- 
mance : 

Bot  I  here  it  no  man  so  say 

That  of  some  copple  som  is  away. 

The  editor  of  Sir  Tristrem  renders  this :  "  he  never  heard  it  repwtfd, 
but  what  of  some  copple  (i.  e.  stanza)  part  was  omitted."  It  does  not 
ap])ear  upon  what  authority  this  explanation  of  "copple**  b  founded; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  period  in  our  language,  when 
that  expression  implied  more  than  the  simple  connexion  of  two  distinct 
bodies.  It  is  clearly  equivalent  to  our  modem  "  couplet ;"  and  the  ex- 
amples brought  from  Sir  Tristrem  (which  is  written  in  stanzas)  to  illus- 
trate the  censure  of  De  Brunne,  exhibit  the  suppression  of  whole  cop- 
pies,  and  not  the  omission  of  a  part.  In  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  and  its 
genuine  descendant,  the  alliterative  metre  of  early  Englbh  poetiTi  the 
"  copple  "  was  as  indispensable  in  the  structure  of  a  poem,  as  we  now 
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eoDMkr  it  to  be  in  regular  Iambic  rymes ;  and  it  is  among  the  com- 
Booot  fiialts  of  every  early  transcriber,  to  commit  the  error  noticed  by 
De  Branne,  and  to  give  us  a  text,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  '*  that 
of  some  copple  som  is  away.**  This  negligence  is  frequent  in  Beowulf 
ud  other  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  narrative ; 
^  would  indeed  be  a  source  of  infinite  perplexity,  if  the  defective 
i^ration  it  occasions  did  not  as  clearly  mark  the  hiatus  as  would  be 
the  case  with  an  unconsorted  ryme.  Of  this  practice  the  following  ex- 
^ple  out  of  many  may  suffice. 

To  him  four  bairns, 

numbered  (rimed)  forth, 

in  world  awoke, 

(leader  of  armies), 

Heorogar  and  Hrothgar, 

and  Halga  good. 

I  heard  that  Elan  queen  (or  woman) 


Tbem/eower  beam, 
/wthgerimed, 
bvorold  trocun, 
^^roda  rceswa, 
heorogar  and  ZTrothgar, 
^  Alga  tiL 
Hyrde  ic  thaet  J^Ian  cwen,' 


illustrious  Scylfing, 
bedded  consort. 


^^0  Scylfinga, 
^eab-gebedda. 

^ere  the  seventh  line  stands  without  the  second  member  of  the  copple, 

*»  omission  involving  the  history  of  Elan  in  some  obscurity.   Whether 

^  inadvertency  be  equally  chargeable  against  the  transcribers  of  early 

English  poetry  in  the  same  national  metre,  must  be  left  to  the  decision 

^some  more  experienced  antiquary.    But  that  all  who  sought  distinc- 

^on  in  the  composition  of  vernacular  poetry,  or  were  stimulated  in  their 

fusions  by  "pride  and  nobleye,**  adopted  this  species  of  metre,  is  abun- 

**^iitly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.     After  speak- 


Ed.  Thorkelin,  p.  7.  From  some  sub- 
■^«^iient  details  it  appears  that  Elan  was 
J*^*ried  to  Ongenthiow,  chief  of  the  Scyl- 

**^ ;  »nd  we  might  perhaps  restore  the 

^.t  by  reading: 

Hyrde  ic  thset  £Ian  cwen 
[Ongcnthiowes  wss] 
Aeatho  Scylfinga 
Aeals-gebedda 

^eard  I  that  Elan  queen  (woman) 
"Was  Ongenthiow's 
(illustrious  Scylfing) 
j)edded  consort  (heals,  coUum ;  gebedda, 
coruort  lecti), 

[r.  Kemble  supplies  the  passage  thus — 
H/rde  ic  )»»t  Elan  cw6n 
[ofer  sas'  sohtc] 
Heatfo-Scilfingas,  &c 
^^  The  argument  of  Mr.  Price  which  fol- 
^^'ws,  seems  to  me  extremely  confused  and 
^^consequent.    He  first  quotes  an  instance 
^^f  the  omission  of  the  second  line  of  an 
Alliterative  couplet  in  a  pure  Saxon  MS. 
^f  the  lOtb  century,  and  argues  from  it 


the  possibility  of  such  errors  in  early  En- 
glish. He  then  asserts  that  all  the  poets 
in  early  English  who  sought  distinction, 
wrote  in  this  alliterative  metre,  and  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  quotes  the  authority 
of  Giraldus,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth 
century,  which  must  be  included  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  not  early  English  pe- 
riod. The  whole  argument  is  easily 
thrown  to  the  ground.  The  manuscripts 
of  Saxon  poetry  are  written  as  prose,  and 
very  incorrectly,  and  therefore  such  in- 
stances as  the  one  quoted  above  easily 
occur.  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose, 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  early  poetry 
which  remains,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  poem  to  which  Brunne 
alludes,  it  would  not  be  written  in  allite- 
rative metre.  Alliteration  seems  to  have 
become  a  vulgarism  until  its  revival  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  couplet  was 
in  the  MSS.  always  written  in  one  line, 
and  the  omission  of  a  part  not  only  never 
occurs,  but  must  hav«  been  impossible. 
~W.] 
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lug  of  Welsh  poetry  in  geueral,  the  topographer  of  the  principality  pro- 
ceeds to  observe :  "  Prae  cunctis  autem  rhetoricis  exomationibus  anno- 
minatione  magis  utuntur,  eaque  precipue  specie  quae  primas  dictionom 
literas  vel  syllabas  convenientia  jungit.  Adeo  igitur  hoc  verbomm  or- 
natu,  duse  nationes  Angli  scil.  et  Cambri  in  omni  sermone  exquisito 
[faire  saying]  utuntur,  ut  nihil  ab  his  eleganter  dictum,  nullum  nisi 
rude  et  agreste  [lowed]  cens(^atur  eloquium,  si  non  schematis  hujus  lima 
plene  fuerit  expolitum,  sicut  Brittanice,  in  hunc  modum : 

Digawn  duw  da  y  unic 
Wrth  bob  crybwylh  parawd 


Anglice  vcro : 


God  is  together 
Gammen  and  wisdome.^^" 


In  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  ^'  strange  ryme" 
of  De  Brunne :  and  if  the  reader  should  feel  disposed  to  accept  the 
preceding  illustration  of  the  dismembered  copple,  he  will  probably  not 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  belief,  that  the  following  extract  from  an  old 
romance  more  nearly  resembles  the  other  peculiarities  noticed  by  our 
ancient  writer,  than  the  stanza  of  Sir  Tristrem. 

Ande  quen  this  2?retayn  wat^  digged, 

bi  this  6urn  rych, 

6olde  ^redden  therinne, 

^aret*  that  lofdc^n ; 

in  mony  ^rned  <ynie, 

tenc  that  wro^ten. 

Mo/erlyesf  on  this /bide 

han /alien  here  oft, 

then  in  any  other  that  I  wot 

syn  that  tlk  tyme. 

JPot  of  alle  that  here  ftult, 

of -©retaygne  kynges, 

ay  watj  Arthur  the  Aendest  f, 

as  I  haf  herdc  telle. 

Forthi  an  aunter  in  erde, 

I  attle  to  schawe, 

that  a  scWy  in  si^t 

tvummc  men  hit  holden, 

&  an  outtrage  cn^'enture 

of -^rthurej  wonderej. 

If  3e  wyl  /ysten  this  /aye 

bot  on  Attel  quile, 

I  schal  telle  hit  as  tit 

■  Girald.  Cambria  DescripL  pp.  889 —  •  strife. 

90.  ap.  Camd.  Anglica,  Hibemica,  &c.  f  maryels. 

Francf.  1601.  t  ^^*^  courteoui. 
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M  I  in  toiin  herde, 

w^longe; 
as  hit  is  Jted  &  ^/bken, 
in  stoti  jdf  &  «fronge, 
w^  lei  fetteres  /bken» 
in  fonde  so  hat^  ben  huge.* 

On  aoal}'sing  the  language  of  this  production,  it  will  be  found  to 

fonn  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simple  narrative  of  De  Brunnc,  or  the 

^ptand  costive  style  of  Sir  Tristrem.    It  abounds  in  those  '^selcouth 

ittmes''  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  rapidly  growing  into  dis- 

usei  and  which  were  only  retained  by  the  writers  in  alliterative  metre. 

Every  relic  of  this  species  of  versification  displays  the  same  exuberance 

of  obsolete  terms,  the  same  attention  to  set  phraseology  and  antique 

idioms  manifested  in  the  specimen  given  above ;  and  the  practice  can- 

>^  be  better  iUu^^rated,  than  by  referring  to  the  ''  quaint  Hellenisms  " 

w^ch  distinguish  the  Alexandrine  school  of  heroic  poetry.     By  De 

^rumie,  who  only  felt  such  learned  foppery  to  be  a  drawback  upon  the 

'Writer's  popularity,  it  is  merely  condemned  as  an  error  in  policy ;  by 

C^baacer,  who  saw  the  necessary  sacrifice  it  involved  of  matter  to  man- 

'^r,  of  sense  to  sound,  it  is  ridiculed  for  its  childish  absurdity: 

But  tnisteth  wel  I  am  a  sotheme  man, 
I  cannot  geste^  remy  ram,  rtif  by  my  letter, 
And'God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

Of  the  Rymers  claim  to  an  "original  property"  in  this  stor}',  as  iu- 
'^^J'Twl  from  the  language  of  the  French  fragments,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
^•"eady  remarked :  "  The  whole  force  of  this  argument  evidently  de- 
r*<"iids  upon  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Douce's  fragments  being  the  work 
^*  one  and  the  same  author, — ^whereas  they  are  not  to  all  appearance 
^y  the  same  author.  A  single  perusal  will  enable  us  to  observe  how 
''^xnarkably  they  differ  in  style.  They  have  no  appearance  of  being 
P^rts  of  the  same  story,  one  of  them  placing  the  court  of  king  Mark  at 
-*  iiitagail,  the  other  at  London  *.  Only  one  of  the  fragments  refers  to 
^*^«  authority  of  a  Thomas,  and  the  style  of  that  one  bears  very  strong 
^^^rks  of  being  French  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  date  which  places  it 

I       ^  This  stanza  has  been  arranged  accord- 

,^1^  to  the  practice  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

We  reasons  for  this  departure  from  the 

^f*^jal  dbposition  of  the   lines  it  is  the 

j5*^tor's  intention  to  give  in  a  future  pub- 

*  Nation,  which  will  also  contain  the  whole 

^*iiance  from  whence  the  specimen  given 

**<»ve  has  been  taken.   [Mr.  Price  did  not 

^**cute  the  promise  here  held  out,  but 

l*^^  Romance  is  now  in  the  press, and  will 

5^  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  by  Sir 

■"  -Madden.     The  MS.  from  which  it  is 

^^'^en  is  MS.  Cott.  Nero,  A.  x.  and  is  of 


^^  fourteenth  century  ;  to  the  latter  half 
^'hich  the  poem  itself  may  be  assigned, 


which  rather  militates  against  Mr.  Price's 
argument,  drawn  from  the  style  in  which 
it  is  written. — M.] 

•  [There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  observation.  Both  these  frag- 
ments have  since  been  published  at  Lon- 
don, by  M.  Francisque  Michel,  to  whom 
early  French  and  Anglo-Norman  romance 
owes  so  much ;  with  fragments  of  two 
other  French  romances  of  Tristrem,  the 
Lai  of  Maryland  the  Modern  Greek  Frag- 
ment published  by  Von  der  Hagen;  they 
are  accompanied  by  an  introduction  full 
of  valuable  information  on  the  Imtory  of 
the  romance. — W.] 
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beyond  the  possibility  of  its  referring  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune."  In 
addition  it  uiay  be  observed,  that  the  language  of  this  fragmenti  bo  hi 
from  vesting  lliomas  with  the  character  of  an  original  writer,  affinns 
directly  the  reverse : 

^  Seignurs  cest  cunte  est  mult  divers— 
O'i  en  ai  de  plusur  gent ; 

Asez  sai  que  chescun  en  dit»  r 

Et  CO  que  il  unt  mis  en  ecrit. 
M6  selun  ce  que  j'ai  oy, 
N^l  dient  pas  sulum  Breri, 
Ki  solt  le  gestes  et  le  cuntes 
De  tuz  le  reis,  de  tuz  le  cuntesy 
Ki  orent  ^t6  en  Bretagne, 
£n  sur  que  tut  de  cest  ouraigne : 
Plusurs  de  noz  grantcr  ne  volent  • 

Ce  que  del  naim  dire  ci  sclent, 
Ke  femme  Kaherdin  dut  amer,  &a 
Par  cost  plaie  e  par  cest  mal, 
Enveiad  Tristran  Guvemal 
En  Engleterre  pur  Ysolt, 
Thomas  ico  granter  ne  volt ; 
Et  si  volt  par  raisun  mustrer> 
Que  ico  ne  put  pas  esteer. 
Cist  fust  par  tut  la  part  coneuz, 
E  par  tut  le  regne  siuz,  &c 
Que  hume  issi  coneuz, 
N'i  fud  mult  tost  aperceuz, 
Ne  sai  cement  il  se  gardast,  &c. 

It  is  clear  from  this  document,  that  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  eadi»t 
and  most  authentic  narrative  of  Tristrem*s  storv  was  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Breri.  From  his  relation  later  minstrels  had  chosen  to  deviate; 
but  Thomas,  who  had  also  composed  a  romance  upon  the  subject,  not 
only  accorded  with  Breri  in  the  order  of  hb  events,  but  entered  into  a 
justification  of  himself  and  his  predecessor,  by  proving  the  inconsistency 
and  absurdity  of  these  new-fangled  variations.  If  tlierefore  the  ro- 
mance of  Thomas  be  in  existence,  it  must  contain  this  vindication;  the 


•  "  Lordings,  this  talc  is  very  differently 
t(>ld :  1  have  heard  it  from  many :  1  know 
well  enough  how  each  tells  it,  and  what 
they  have  put  in  writing.  But  according 
to  what  I  have  heard,  they  do  not  tell  it 
as  Breri  does,  who  knew  the  gestes  and 
the  tales  of  all  the  kingv,  and  all  the  earls, 
who  had  been  in  Brittany,  and  about  the 
whole  of  this  story.  Many  of  us  (niin- 
Mrels)  will  not  allow  what  others  tell  of 
(Tristrem)  the  dwarf,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Kaherdin, 


&c.  On  account  of  the  woond  and  this 
disease,  Tristrem  sent  Gouvemul  into 
England  for  Ysolt.  Thomas  however  will 
not  ail  mi  t  this ;  and  undertakes  to  protYi 
by  argument,  that  this  could  not  be.  He 
(Gouveruail)  was  known  all  over  thoM 
parts,  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  &c 
That  a  man  so  known  there,  should  not 
have  been  immediately  perceive*!,  1  ^ 
not  know  how  he  could  have  preveaidL*' 
— Scott. 
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D  in  the  Audiinleck  MS.  is  entirely  silt'nt  on  the  Bubjcct.     Ii  is  nut 
remarkable,  that  another  fragment  of  French  poetry  should  also 
1  a.  ThomaB.  the  author  of  a  trarulated  romance  on  the  Bubjcct 
iiig  Horn. 

Seignurs  oi  avez  fc  trr«  del  jittrrhemin, 
Cum  le  Bers  Aallif  est  venuz  a  la  fin  ; 
Me»tre  Tliomas"  ne  volt  qu'H  seit  mis  4  dedtn. 
K'il  ne  die  de  Horn  If  vaillant  orphelin'. 
t  if  the  writer  liad  not  sufficiently  declared  himself  in  tliis  ])assnge, 
■  find  the  following  repetition  of  his  name  at  the  conclusion  ; 
Tomas  n*eQ  dirrat  (ilus :  tu  auttfu  chanterat, 
Tu  aulem,  drnnine,  miserere  nostri, 

"hat  tliis  Thomaa  was  only  n  translator  or  copyist  of  some  earlier 
lority,  i»  0163)"  from  lus  language  in  the  first  of  these  extracts;  ajid 
goufirmed  by  two  passages  of  Bimilttr  import  in  a  subsequent  part  of 

E  Horn  si  a  Utmi  cum  dil  le  parc/umin. 
De  Sutdene  «ui  net,  si  tna  gesU  ne  metU. 

r  Walter  Scott  is  disposed  to  interpret  this  mention  of  a  Thomas, 

•  though  the  opinion  be  only  stated  hypothetically," — as  another 

e  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune ;  and  anticipates 

objection  that  might  arise  from  tlie  apparent  antiquity  of  the  laii- 

tge,  by  instancing  the  disparity  l>etween  that  of  Douglas  and  Chau- 

i  the  former  nf  which  he  asserts  "  we  should  cert^nly  esteem" 

t  elder],  when  in  fact  it  is  nearly  two  centuries  later.     We  may 

fcily  leave  the  discuHsion  of  this  point,  till  it  be  proved  tliat  tlie  case 

e  is  any  way  analogous  to  the  exiomple  brought  to  refute  it ;  till 

It  be  tihonn  that  the  French  romance  of  king  Horn  was  written  in  some 

remote  province  of  France,  where  the  vernacular  dialect  had  either 

been  entirely  neglected,  or  contained  elements  essentially  differing  fnwi 


PFronthiipradiih  modeofannouncinir 


n  the  Tomu  of  Mr.  Douce') 

In    ttct   ihc  iiilhur  of  (hat 

AlmudTc   dc    Bcrnaj   declare* 

■viu  ifil  qui  lie  Bcmaii  fu  net. 

injr  (lili.  i.  p.  i)  records  ■  punllel 

K  H  aAclalJon  obienied  by  ilie  Ore- 

b  at^li,  who  uKd  (he  imptiTcct  tcnic 

'    'r  inacripdona  iutCHd  of  ibe  fint 

ItAll  donhl  u  (o  the  Thomu  here  nl- 
d  le  t>«iiig  the  authDr  of  Ihe  Anglo- 
Nonnan  poem  in  which  ihc  nuue  occuni 
ia  takm  away  by  the  diKOvcry  uf  oilier 
tngmtaa,  proied  la  Ik  of  the  ii 


the  lame  u  Ihit  of  MS.  Dnii 
ftagiucQtfiWhichaiein  private 

coniidn  forlunately  Ihe  cuuclu. 
poem,  whnein  Thomu  com 
■ad  dedicitei  It  to  all  loien— 


A  tat  unon^  iiiluj  1  dlt,'*  &c,^ 

And  goei  on  10  uy  that  he  eompUed  Uic 
history  in  order  to  give  them  coinfurt  and 
cuii<elatiDn.~WO 

7  "  LanUngi,  you  have  heard  the  poom 
■•  it  ttanda  In  the  patchmeiil,  huw  Bnton 
A-luf  mme  la  fait  ma.  (Bui)  Maiut 
Tlioniu  U  unwilling  Uu  itnry  >houhl  l>e 
iloted,  till  ho   hii  ipakan  of  the  Inli] 
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the  language  of  the  capital.     In  fact,  the  whole  argument  with  regard 
to  antiquity  of  language  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  beyond  the  gnsp 
of  contending  parties  on  this  side  of  the  channel ;  such  a  subject  can 
only  be  dc'cidcd  witli  any  chance  of  accuracy  by  native  authority.   But 
the  ingenious  advocate  of  the  Ryiuer  s  fame  has  wholly  forgotten  to 
observe,  that  Mr.  Kitson  pnidently  abstained  from  touching  on  tliifl 
point,  and  only  spoke  to  the  anticpiity  of  the  document  in  which  the 
romance  was  fl5uud.     This  he  aiBrmed  '^  is  to  all  appearance  of  the 
twelfth  century ;"  and  here  the  opinion  of  an  English  antiquary  maj 
be  admitted  as  efficient  testimony  *.    On  a  review  of  these  facts  we 
may  therefore  assert,  that  if  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
collateral  mention  of  a  Thomas,  it  must  be,  that  both  fragments  in  aD 
probability  refer  to  the  same  personage.     This  man  indisputably  wrote 
in  French  ;  and  so  far  from  ha^-ing  an  original  property  in  the  fictions 
which  he  versified,  we  find  him  in  both  instances  the  follower  of  eariier 
authorities.    The  testimony  of  Godfrey  of  Strasburg  will  be  found  Id 
dose  accordance  with  this  opinion.     Like  the  writer  of  the  firagmeot 
i    Mr.  Donee's  possession,  Godfrey  records  the  difficulty  he  had  fouad 
in  procuring  an  authentic  narrative  of  Tristrem*s  story,  on  account  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  it  was  related.     At  length  having  disco- 
vered, from  his  jierusal  of  aoycT^l  foreign  and  Latin  works,  that  Thomas 
of  Brittany^,  who  was  well  read  in  British  books,  had  "  told  the  talc 
aright,"  he  resolved  upon  adhering  to  so  competent  a  guide. 

Als  der  von  Tristande  seit 
Di  rihte  und  di  warhcit» 
Begonde  ich  s<»re  such(;n 
In  beidor  handc  buehen, 
Welschin  und  Latinen, 
Und  begonde  mich  des  pineii, 
Das  ich  in  siner  rihte, 
Rihte  dise  tihte. 
Sus  treib  ich  manige  suche, 
Unz  ich  an  einom  buchc 
Alle  sine  iehe  gelas, 
Wio  dirre  avcnture  was'. 
Of  the  language  in  which  this  "  foreign  book*'  was  written,  and 


*  [This  opinion  was  given  without  suf- 
fidcnt  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  MS. 
is  most  certainly  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— M.] 

^  Before  this  name  was  interpreted 
"  Thoinas  of  IJrittain,"  (i.  e.  (ireat  Bri- 
tain) it  ought  to  have  been  shown  that 
the  German  romancers  ever  understood 
this  country  by  the  term  "  Brittanie." 
(Jodfrcy'fi  contemporary,  llartnian  von 
An  we,  who  collected  materials  for  his  ro- 
iiianc'o  of  [wain  in  Kngland,  calls  it  "  En- 
pellandt."     The   writer   of  Mr.   Duucc's 


fragment  also  makes  a  distinction  between 
Bretagnc  and  Engleterre — Brittany  and 
England. 

«»  "  What  he  (ThoraaB  of  Brittany)  b» 
related  of  Tristram  being  the  right  atid 
the  truth,  I  diligently  began  to  seek  both 
in  French  [foreign]  and  Latin  books; 
and  began  to  take  great  pains  to  order 
this  i>ocm  according  to  his  [its]  true  re- 
l.'itton.  In  this  manner  1  sought  fur  a 
long  time,  until  I  read  in  a  book  all  hi« 
relation,  how  these  adventures  happened." 
— Weucr. 
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vliich  Godfrey  believed  to  be  the  original  text  of  Thomas,  Mr.  Weber 
has  sapplied  us  with  the  following  conclusive  evidence  :  *'  At  v.  220 
(of  Godfrey's  version)  we  are  told  that  Rivalin  has  been  said  to  have 
been  king  of  Lochnoys ;  <  but  Thomas^  who  read  it  in  adventure 
(romance),  toys  that  he  was  of  Parmenie,  and  that  he  had  a  separate 
land  firom  a  Briton,  to  whom  the  Schotte  (i.  e.  Scots)  were  subject,  and 
"whowaB  named  H  due  Morgan^*    A  great  number  of  words,  sometimes 
whole  lines,  occur  throughout  the  poem  in  French,  which  are  carefully 
tnmslated  into  German.     This  renders  it  indisputable  tluU  the  poet  had 
o  French  original  before  him.'*    It  is  impossible  for  testimony  to  be 
i&ore  explicit  than  the  declaration  of  this  early  German  poet.    With 
tk  romance  of  Thomas  lying  before  him,  he  cites  the  very  expressions 
<>f  his  original,  and  these  are  found  to  be  Norman-French  I — The  age 
<>f  Godfrey  can  only  be  gleaned  from  the  history  of  his  contemporaries. 
^t,  Weber  has  remarked,  '^  This  poet  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.    In  a 
^%re88ion  respecting  the  troubadours  of  his  age,  he  deplores  the  death 
^f  Henry  von  Veldec  (who  composed  a  very  romantic  poem  on  the 
^^is  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  in  the  year  1 1 80,  according  to  his  own  account) ; 
^nd  among  his  contemporaries  he  mentions  Hartman  von  Auwe,  auttior 
of  Ywaine  and  other  poems,  which  he  composed  towards  the  end  of  the 
*^elfth  century ;  and  Walther  von  der  VogelweicJe  *,  who  wrote  a  grt*at 
'J Umber  of  amorous  lays  betw-een  the  years  1190  and  12S0."     A  copy 
^^  Godfrey's  Tristrem,  including  as  much  of  the  story  as  he  lived  to 
^*Tite,  occurs  in  the  royal  librar}'  at  Munich.     Mr.  Douce  refers  his 
*^IS.  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wc  are  told  tliat 
^-^  rich  von  Turheim,  who  wrote  one  conclusion  to  (jodfrcy's  unfinishtMl 
/*o«^m,  flourished  not  later  than  from  12K)  to  1250.     Tlicrc  is  reason 
*c>    believe  this  latter  writer  has  been  placed  too  low  in  the  thirteenth 
*^^*'*itury ;  for  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who  wrote  a  second  part  to 
^^^^  rich's  William  of  Orange,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  in  the  year 
*  ^07.    Wolfram  would  hardly  have  taken  up  the  narrative  during  the 
^^tcjofUlrich. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  cited  two  early  references  to  the  story,  one  of 

^^"JiicJi  was  written  previous  to  tlie  birth  of  the  bard  of  Eroeldoune,  and 

^^eotluT  about  th(;  year  1226.     To  show  the  early  p()])ularity  of  the 

^'^bjcct,  and  the  general  currency  it  had  obtained  in  various  parts  of 

*^urope,  a  few  authorities  are  here  collected,  all  of  which  were  published 

^*fore  the  period  fixed  upon  for  the  composition  of  the  Kynier's  pwm. 

The  first  is  taken  from  Ranibaud  d'Orange,  a  troubadour  whose  death 

»  placed  about  the  year  1173. 

Car  jeu  begui  de  1*  amor, 
Que  ja  us  deia  anaar  celada, 

[•  Sec  a  Memoir  of  thi;*  poet,  with  spc-  tion,  ali*o,  ns  to  Gmlfrcy,  Wolfram,  VeliUr, 
clmens  of  his  poetry,  in  Mr.  li.  TayUir'd  and  others*,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Lays  of  theMinne/ir.j;or.^.     For  iiiforma-       same  work. — R.  T.] 
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Ab  Tristan,  quan  la  il  del  Yseus  gen^^ 
Sobre  totz  aurai  gran  valor, 
S*  aital  camisa  m*  es  dada 
Cum  Yscus  det  a  1'  amador 
Que  mais  non  era  portata ; 
Tristan  mout  presetz  gent  presen-— 
Qu*  Yseutz  estet  en  gran  paor, 
Puois  fon  breumcns  conseillada, 
Qu'  ilh  fetz  a  son  marit  crezen 
C'anc  horn  que  nasques  de  maire 
Non  toques  en  lieis  mantenen.  >^ 

This  passage  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  language  of 
Brengwain  in  the  English  romance : 

Greteth  wele  mi  levedy 

That  ai  trcwc  hath  bene ; 
Smoekcs  had  sche  and  Y, 

And  hir  was  solwy  to  sene, 
By  Marke  tho  hye  schuld  lye 

Y  lent  hir  min  al  clenc, 
As  tharc : 

Oyain  hir,  wele  Y  wene. 

No  dede  Y  never  mare. 

Dcudes  de  Prades,  another  troubadour,  who  is  conjectured  to  have 
written  alx)ut  the  year  1213,  thus  alludes  to  the  "  drink  of  forcej'^tlie 
fatal  cause  of  Tristrem  s  criminal  passion  : 

Beure  m  fal  ab  T  enaps  Tristan 
Amors,  et  eisses  los  pimens  *  *• 

The  same  circumstance  is  also  referred  to  by  Henry  von  Veldeck,  a 
German  Minne-singer,  who  died  before  the  close  of  the  12th  century: 

Tristan  muste  ohnc  seinen  Dank 
Treue  sein  der  Koniginnc, 
Weil  ihn  dazu  ein  Getrank  zwang, 
Mehr  noch  als  die  Kraft  der  Minnc  '^. 

In  the  Provencal  romance  of  Jaufre,  probably  written  before  the 
year  1196,  and  certainly  not  later  than  1213,  we  find  a  singular  aUa- 
sion  to  the  feigned  madness  of  Tristrem,  of  which  a  detailed  account 
is  given  in  the  second  of  Mr.  Doucc's  fragments : 

10  Raynouard,  ii.  312.  him  to  it"     The  German  given  aboTe  ii 

11  "  Love  makeu  me  drink   from  the       not  from  Veldeck's  original  text,  but  thtf 
goblet  and  very  spicerics  of  Tristran."  modernized  by    Tieck.     [See  this  uog 

1'  "  Tristran  was  faithful  to  the  ({uccn      translated  in  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor's  Lays  of 
by  no  merit  of  his  own ;  for  a   philter      the  Minnesingers.] 
rather  than  the  force  of  love  compelled 
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Que  for  m'  o  ftii  foran  d'  luuor — 

E  que  fes  fol  geniblor  Tristan 

Per  Yseult  cui  amava  tan, 

E  de  son  oiicle  lo  parti, 

E  ella  per  s  amor  mori  ". 
B  the  year  1226  the  whole  story  was  translated  into  Norse  (Norwe- 
I  or  IsUndic),  under  the  title  of  "  Saga  af  Tristrand  og  Isaldie." 
"Die  Arnte-Magaiean  MS.  preaerved  at  Copenhagen  contains  the  fol- 
lowing notiee  at  the  commencement :  "  Var  tha  ti<lcd  fra  llingadburdc 
Christ!  1226  Aar,  er  thesse  Saga  var  a  Nomenu  skrifad,  cptir  Befal- 
ningu  Virdulegs  Herra  Hakonar  kcinga"." 

If  the  writer  of  this  Note  "  liaa  been  successful  in  his  statement, 
Ihr^e  points  have  been  established:"  1st,  That  the  peculiarities  of 
style  and  language  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  are  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  that  they  are  the  same  whiuh 
are  spoken  of  by  De  Brunne.  2iidly,  That  the  Thomas  of  tho  French 
Fragment,  and  the  Thomas  of  Brittany  mentioned  by  Godfrey  of  Stras- 
burg,  wrote  his  poem  in  Norman  FreTich.  Srdly,  That  Tristrem's 
story  was  universally  known  in  Europp  previous  to  the  Hynier's  age; 
aod  consequently  that,  so  far  from  being  an  authority  to  others,  he 
followed  in  all  probabilily  some  foreign  predeceseor.  There  are  seve- 
ral minor  arguments  advanced  in  the  preface  to  Sir  Tristrem,  bearing 
relatively  or  incidentally  u[)on  the  general  theory,  which  have  been 
psficed  over  in  silence.  Several  of  these  are  purely  hypothetical ;  such 
as  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Donee's  fragments  were  written  by  Raoul 
de  Beauvais ;  that  Thomas's  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  Nor- 
man rimeun  from  his  supposed  acquaintance  with  British  traditions; 
that  the  names  of  Gouvemiul,  Blauncbeflour,  Triamour,  and  Floren- 
tine, were  bestowed  upon  the  inferior  personages;,  because  the  originals 
being  unknown  to  Thomas  he  used  those  peculiar  to  the  Norman- 
English  dialect  in  which  he  composed — a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
sarouring  strongly  of  a  French  original.  These,  with  several  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  can  only  need  examination  when  the  previous 
arjruments  shall  have  been  established.  Above  alk  the  sirangn  appro- 
priation of  the  Auehiuleck  poem  as  a  Scottish  production,  when  no 
single  trace  of  the  Scottish  dialect  is  to  be  found  tliroughout  tlie  whole 
romance  which  may  not  witli  equal  truth  be  claimed  as  current  in  the 
North  of  England,  while  every  marked  peculiarity  of  the  fonncr  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  cau  hardly  require  serious  investigation.  From  this 
opinion  the  ingenious  editor  himself  must  long  f^o  have  liecii 
r«c4ai)ned.     The  singular  doctrines  relative  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 

"'•Sine*  the  fiJtre  of  ln"«  muliei  me  '<  "  I33S  j«an  were  puxil  from  tha 

^4h>l    (puilon)  which   nuicd    Triilan  liirili  uf  Chriir,  when  Ihii  Sa^  wm  oril- 

M   rdgn  Duulnci*  on   account   of  Ywit,  t»n   in  Norw,  hy  ih*  i-imiriiaoil  of  (our) 

wbom  lie  loved  Ml  nuch,  which  cauHd  him  honoured  loid,  kiiift  llacon." 
la  be  M  variance  with  hi>  uncle  nnd  mode 
~    ■fYwdi)  die  for  hit  (TtlM^^m" 
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tlio  English  language  in  North  and  South  Britain  may  also  be  dis- 
niiased  as  not  ininiediately  relevant.  But  when  it  is  seriously  affirmed, 
that  the  English  language  was  once  spoken  with  greater  purity  in  tiie 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  than  in  this  country,  we  ''  Sothrous  **  receive 
the  communication  with  the  same  smile  of  incredulity ,  that  we  bestow 
upon  the  poetic  dogma  of  the  honest  Frieslander : 

Buwtcr,  breat  en  greenc  tzies 
Is  guth  Inglisch  en  guth  Fries'^. 


This  Note  had  been  printed,  when  the  writer  received  the  fint 
volume  of  Professor  MiiUer's  Saga-Bibliothek ;  (Kiobenhavn  1817)) 
and  Lohengrin,  an  old  German  romance  edited  by  Mr.  Gorres  (Hei- 
delberg 1813).  He  is  happy  in  being  able  to  add  from  these  intereit- 
ing  works  a  further  confirmation  of  some  of  the  positions  assumed  b 
the  preceding  pages. — The  former  contains  tlie  following  passage: 
"  The  artifice  here  resorted  to  by  the  mistress  of  Dromund  (one  of  the 
heroes  in  Grettur* s-Saga),  and  which  enables  her  to  swear  thus  equiro- 
cally,  is  indisputably  taken  from  the  romance  of  Tristrem  so  genersllj 
known  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  romance  of  Tristrem  by  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  queen  Ysoude  avaib  herself  of  a  similar  mancBuvrp.  See 
Fytte  the  Second,  Stanzas  104*,  105.  This  circumstance  is  abo 
reconled  in  the  old  French  version,  and  forms  tlie  58th  chapter  of  the 
Islandic  translation  executed  in  the  year  1226,  at  the  command  of 
king  Hacon.  The  Icelandic  Saga  closeii/ foliates  the  order  of  tite  En- 
f/lish poem"  (page  261.)  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  Northern 
\ersion  was  made  from  the  I'Vench  or  German,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, from  a  Gcnnan  translation  of  some  French  romance*.  But  as 
it  exhibits  the  stor}'  in  the  same  fonn  as  the  English  poem,  the  Rymer's 
claim  to  "  an  original  property  in  the  fable"  inevitably  falb  to  the 
ground.  The  preface  to  I-.ohcngrin  contains  a  general  acx^ount  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Titurel  and  Parcifal.  In  the  former,  Wol- 
fram cites  the  authorities  he  had  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  his 
work ;  and  after  mentioning  the  British  history'  (which  Mr.  (jcirres 
with  evident  probability  interprets  the  Brat  of  (j.  of  Monmouth)  de- 
clares IiiuLself  to  have  been  further  assisted  in  his  researches  by 
"  Tlionias  of  Brittany's  Chronicle  of  Cornwall.**  This  is  clearly  the 
same  Tliomas  so  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page,  and 
whose  celebrity  may  now  be  aecoiuited  for  on  better  grounds  than  the 
belief  that  he;  was  the  author  of  a  ranimice  on  Tristrc;m's  story.  Tlie 
CMironieler  of  Cornwall  was  a  much  more  important  personage  than  a 
mere  minstrel  composer  of  chivalric  poems  ;  and  tliough  the  critics  of 
the  presiMit  ilay  might  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  distinction  betwcea 

^'^  Butr-r,  bread,  and  trjecn  cheese,  <^*"^«  ^^^  (juestioii  as  to  the  priuriry  q(  the 

U  good  English  and  good  Friese.  French  nnd  English  Ilomances.    Sec  Mi- 

chel's Tristan,  vol.  i.  lutrod.  p.  xrii..  and 
•  fit  u.u»  translated  fiom  the  French.       an  article  in  the  Gent:  $  Mag.,  Oct.  1»3S, 
JUid  hchi^  Lntin-,  would,  if  ).uhlislied,  dc-       y.  307.— M.] 
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Thomas  and  his  ryming  cotemporaries,  the  characteristics  of  romantic 
and  authentic  history  were  not  so  rigidly  defined  at  the  period  we  are 
concerned  with*. 
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[It  will  not  be  necessary,  afler  Mr.  Price's  able  investigation  of  the 
subject,  to  dwell  much  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  singular  hypothesis  re- 
>pectiog  the  origin  of  this  romance.     He  has  expended  a  profusion  of 
hboar  and  ingenuity  in  maintaining  an  opinion,  paradoxical  in  itself 
lUid  totally  unsupported  by  external  evidence ;  overlooking  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question,   more  natural  and  probable  in  every  respect. 
^Vhen  we  recollect  the  origin  of  the  Bretons,  nothing  seems  more  likely 
tbaa  that  they  should  have  among  them  romantic  traditions  relating  to 
-Aithar  and  his  contemporaries.    When  we  learn,  moreover,  that  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  gave  great  encouragement  to  Breton  settlers  in 
^^  territories,  the  familiarity  of  the  Norman  minstrels  and  irouveurs 
^th  those  Celtic  traditions  is  at  once  accounted  for.     The  occurrence 
of  names  like  Blanche  Flour,  Gouvernail,  Triamour,  &c.,  makes  it 
Anost  certain  that  the  English  Sir  Tristrem  was,  like  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  metrical  romances,  -derived  from  a  Norman  original ;  and 
tke  comipt  Celtic  names-— e.  gr.,   Canados  for  Caradoc,  are  not  very 
brourable  to  the  assumption  that  the  author  had  access  to  native 
British  sources  of  information. 

The  supposition  that  the  Englbh  Sir  Tristrem  is,  in  substance,  the 
vork  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  cannot  be  proved,  nor  perhaps  abso- 
lutely disproved,  with  such  imperfect  data  as  we  now  possess.     The 


•  [The  editor  of  the  new  edition  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetical  works  has,  in 
a  pre&ce  to  Sir  Tristrem,  made  some  ob- 
serradoDS  upon  the  foregoing  note  of  Mr. 
Priee,  which  seem  to  me  to  partalce  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  quibbles  to  need 
any  answer.     It  required  the  full  extent 
of  Scottish  nationality  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  any  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  to 
the  poem  of  Sir  Tristrem,  either  in  En- 
glish or  French.     There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  Price  has  fallen  into  one  or 
two  inaccuracies.     Two  things  are  ascer- 
tained:   1,  That  an  Anglo-Norman  ro- 
mance  of  Tristan  was  written  by  a  person 
named  Thomas,  and,  2,  that  the  name  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  was  in  the  English 
romance,  fVom  which  it  seems  to  me  no 
leas  certain,  that  the  latter  was  the  poem 
alluded  to  by   Robert  de  Brunne,  and, 
after  all  that  Price  has  said,  I  think  that 
no  one  who  has  compared  it  with  the  other 
poetry  of  the  time,  can  deny  that  it  an- 
swers to  his  description.     The  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune  of  poetry  is  a  legendary  cha- 
racter, and  I  will  as  soon  believe  the  poem 
to  be  written  by  him,  as  I  would  that  it 


was  written  by  the  king  of  the  fairies. 
At  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Scottish  wars  it 
seems  to  have  been  found  more  conve- 
nient or  more  natural  to  publish  the  pro- 
phecies, which  were  then  spread  about, 
in  his  name  than  in  that  of  Merlin,  and  it 
had  thus  become  so  popular,  that  the  per- 
son who  made  the  English  poem  from  the 
French,  and  who,  I  should  think,  might 
even  have  been  a  Londoner  for  anything 
the  language  says  to  the  contrary,  not 
knowing  who  the  Thomas  of  his  original 
was,  may  perhaps  have  taken  him  for  the 
Thomas  whose  name  was  then  most  fa- 
mous, namely;  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
and  have  thus  put  his  name  to  his  English 
edition.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  editor  speaks 
of  the  importance  of  what  he  calls  the 
Greek  romance  of  Tristrem ;  but  he  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  modern  Greek 
poem,  of  which  a  fragment  was  published 
by  Von  der  Hagen,  was  not  a  romance  of 
Tristrem,  but  a  romance  in  which  that 
hero  happens  to  be  introduced,  and  in 
which,  moreover,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  hit  romance,  or  any  of  its 
incidents.^W.] 
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language  of  De  Bninnc,  Btrictly  interpreted,  would  imply  that  the  voii 
alluded  to  by  him  was  a  Joint  production  of  Erceldoune  and  Kendale; 
at  least,  though  he  mentions  two  atUhorSy  he  only  seems  to  speak  di 
one  poem.  His  description  of  the  poem,  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
it,  docs  not  correspond  very  closely  to  the  one  now  extant  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  romance  composed  wholly  or  partly  by 
Erceldoune,  was  the  only  one  on  the  subject.  The  popularity  of  the 
story  is  shown  by  the  numerous  early  French  and  German  venions  of 
it ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  tliat  it  existed  in  several  different 
forms  in  this  country  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  decision  of  the  question,  from  internal  evidence,  is  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  hybrid  form  of  the  only  copy  which  we  now  pos- 
sess.   It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  Auchinleck  transcript  was  made 
in  a  southern  English  county,  and  that  the  transcriber,  or  some  still 
earlier  one,  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  accommodated  the  language 
of  the  poem  to  his  own  dialect.     Every  page  exhibits  words,  which, 
in  their  present  form,  could  not  possibly  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a 
Northumbrian  or  Scottish  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Many  of 
them  are  the  ordinary  English  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  greater 
part  approximate  to  the  dialect  of  Peirs  Plouhman.      This  corre- 
spondence appears  not  only  in  individual  words,  such  as  6/tiiiie(to 
cease),  swiche,  tho  (those),  An^  (their),  chirche^  &c.,  &C.,  but  also  in  gram- 
matical forms,  e.  gr.,  the  infinitives  and  plurals  of  verbs  in  en^fomhio 
go ;  wexefiy  they  grow ;  both  well-known  peculiarities  of  the  Midland 
or  Mercian  dialect.    Frequently  these  Mercian  forms  \'itiate  the  rhyme ; 
for  instance,  we  may  be  assured  that  in  Fytte  3,  s.  30, 1.  3,  the  original 
author  did  not  write  '^  sothe  to  sain^**  but  *'  sothe  to  say^^  to  agree  with 
awayy  ay^  day^  in  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  stanza. 

Another  class  of  words  in  the  poem  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
Western  dialect.  Among  these  may  be  specified,  ichamy  icharcj  ichik 
(I  will)  ;  sigge,  (to  say) ;  and  more  particularly,  the  infinitives  in  i— 
askiy  mendiy  dkaci,  desiri,  harpiy  still  used  in  Somersetshire.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  mixture  of  forms  is  to  be  attributed 
to  several  successive  transcribers,  or  to  a  single  one.  It  is  possible  that 
some  such  dialect  might  be  current  near  the  boundary  of  the  Mercian 
and  Western  districts ;  for  example,  in  the  tract  between  the  Avon 
and  the  Isis. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  which  the  poem  has  undergone,  there 
is  still  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  Northum- 
brian dialect  Tlic  words  tine  (lose);  linih  (stop);  bayn^  graythd; 
the  forms  *ton,  are,  save  (for  stone,  oar,  sore);  and  particularly  the  in- 
finitive construction  at  ete,  (to  eat);  at  toeldy  (to  possess  or  enjoy )i 
were  either  unknown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  or  discontinued 
at  a  very  early  period.  In  most  cases  these  northern  forms  have  been 
preser\'ed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  and  metre ;  and  when  the  present 
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Thymes  are  defective,  they  may  be  easily  rectified  by  restoring  the  ori- 

^nal  dialect, — ^for  example,  the  substitution  of  the  Northumbrian  form 

obieo,  for  the  present  reading  also,  in  Fytte  1,  st.  31,  1.  7,  immc- 

&tdy  restores  tiie  consonance  with  ^a,  to,  ma.    There  are  probably 

a  hundred  similar  instances  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

Bat  though  the  language  of  the  romance  was  originally  northern, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  Scottish.  Many  of  the  tenns  oni- 
plojed  in  it  are  undoubtedly  current  in  Scotland,  but  not  one  is  exclu- 
Me^flOy — a  pretty  strong  negative  argument  against  its  supposed  Ber- 
widohire  origin.  All  the  purely  northern  words  are  or  have  been 
fiyouliar  in  the  district  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Humber ;  in  fact 
aoitof  them  may  be  found  in  '  Britayn's  Skill-kay  of  Knawing,'  a  ma- 
Bflicript  known  to  be  written  at  Fountain's  Abbey  about  the  fifteenth 
teotniy.  Words  also  occur  in  the  poem  not  now  used  in  Scotland,  or 
femd  in  compositions  indisputably  Scottish.* 

The  age  of  the  existing  copy  must  be  determined  by  inspecting  the 
Avehinleek  MS^  which  has  been  assigned  from  internal  evidence  to  the 
tiiddk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  rather  earlier ;  but  it  would  be 
(M^  to  point  out  many  MSS.  written  about  a.  d.  1350,  in  which  the 
general  cart  of  the  orthography  is  more  ancient    However,  enough 
hai  escaped  from  this  modernizing  process  to  show  that  the  original 
poon  must  have  been  considerably  older.    Many  of  the  still  surviving 
ardiaisms  are  of  a  strongly  marked  cast,  and  might,  with  some  proba- 
bility, be  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  a  period 
not  much  later.    Such  are  the  diversified  constructions  with  genitive 
penonal  pronouns,  some  of  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  after  the 
semi-Saxon  period  of  the  language,  otir  ofiy  (one  of  us)  ;  whether  ouvy 
(whether  of  us) ;  her  aithery  (either  of  them) ;  her  bothery  (of  them 
both) ;  her  non,  (none  of  them) ;  and  several  others  of  parallel  form 
and  import  To  these  may  be  added  other,  (or)  ;  the  accusative  article 
iken  Qthen  ende*) ;  les,  (Ang.  Sax.  leas,  false  or  falsehood) ;  for  thi,  (for 
or  because)  ;  and  the  pure  Saxon  idiom,  Jiftende  som,  (about  fifteen). 
In  Fytte  3,  st  7,  l«  6,  an,  (gives  or  grants),  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
license  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.    It  is,  however,  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norse,  and  was  doubtless,  perfectly  grammatical  at  the  time  when 
the  poem  was  written. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  : — 1.  That  the  present  Sir  Tristrem 
is  a  modernized  copy  of  an  old  Northumbrian  romance,  which  was 
probably  written  between  a.d.  1260 — 1300 :  2.  That  it  is  not,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  original  composition,  but  derived  more  or 
less  directly  from  a  Norman  or  Anglo-Norman  source  :  3.  That  there 
is  no  direct  testimony  in  favour  of  Thomas  of  £rceldoun6*s  claim  to 
the  authorship  of  it,  while  the  internal  evidence  is,  as  far  as  it  goes, 

•  For  example,  grevet,  (^ves)  ;  ore,  (to  thrive) ;  unride,  (huge)  ;  cum  multis 
(grace  or  favour) ;  tfutrf,  (to  need)  ;  the,      aliit. 
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greatly  adverse  to  that  supposition.  It  is,  however,  by  no  meaos  im- 
probable that  the  author  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  Et- 
celdoune  on  the  same  theme.  The  minstreb  of  those  days  were  grett 
plagiarists,  and  seldom  gave  themselves  the  trouble  of  inventing  suhjedi 
and  incidents  when  they  found  them  ready  prepared  to  their  handi. 
On  this  point,  however,  and  several  others  relating  to  the  litemy 
histor}'  of  the  poem,  we  have  nothing  but  conjectures  to  ofier,  until 
the  production  of  further  evidence  help  to  remove  our  uncertainty. 

R-G.] 


SECTION    III. 


Effects  of  the  Increase  of  Talcs  of  Chivalry.  Rise  of  Chivglry.  Cm- 
sades,  Rise  ami  Iwprovcmenis  of  Romance.  View  cf  the  Rise  cf 
Metrical  Rommices,  Their  Currency  about  the  End  of  the  ThirtmA 
Century.  French  Minstrels  in  England.  Provencicd  Poets.  Po- 
pular  Romances.  Dares  Phrygius.  Guido  de  CoUmna.  Fabukm 
Histories  of  Alexander.  Pilpays  Fables.  Roman  dAlexanin. 
Alexandrines.  Communications  between  the  French  and  En^id 
Minstrels.    Use  of  the  Provencial  Writers.    Two  sorts  of  Troubadtmn. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  Section,  that  the  character  of  our 
poetical  composition  began  to  be  changed  about  the  reign  of  the  first 
Edward ;  that  either  fictitious  adventures  were  substituted  by  the  mio- 
Btrels  in  the  place  of  historical  and  traditionary  facts,  or  reality  dis- 
guised by  the  misrepresentations  of  invention  ;  and  that  a  taste  for  or- 
namental and  even  exotic  expression  gradually  prevailed  over  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  native  Englbh  phraseology.  This  change,  which 
with  our  language  affected  our  poetr}',  had  been  growing  for  some 
time ;  and  among  other  causes  was  occasioned  by  the  introduction  and 
increase  of  the  tales  of  chivalry. 

The  ideas  of  chivalry,  in  an  imperfect  degree,  had  been  of  old 
established  among  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  fashion  of  challenging  to 
single  combat,  the  pride  of  seeking  dangerous  adventures,  and  the 
spirit  of  avenging  and  protecting  the  fair  sex,  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  the  Northern  nations  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  Eu- 
rope. All  these  customs  were  aflerwards  encouraged  and  confirmed 
by  corresponding  circumstances  in  the  feudal  constitution.  At  length 
the  Crusades  excited  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  introduced  into 
the  courts  and  ceremonies  of  European  princes  a  higher  degree  of  splen- 
dor and  parade,  caught  from  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  eastern 
cities  '.     These  oriental  expeditions  established  a  taste  for  hyperbolical 

*  I  cannot  help  transcribing  here  a  France  about  the  year  1150.  "Leqnd 
eurious  passage  from  old  Fauchct.  He  fut  le  premier  roy  de  sa  mnison,  qui  inoD- 
is  speaking  of  Louis  the  young,  king  of      stra  dehors  ses  richesscs  allant  en  Jenisa- 
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^^riptioii,  and  propagated  an  infinity  of  marvellous  tales,  which  men 

fining  from  distant  countries  easily  imposed  on  credulous  and  ig- 

^tant  minds.     The  unparalleled  emulation  with  which  tlie  nations  of 

f      Christendom  universally   embraced  this  holy  cause,  the   pride  with 

vhich  emperors,  kings,  barons,  earls,  bishops,  and  knights  strove  to  ex- 

<^  each  other  on  this  interesting  occasion,  not  only  in  prowess  and 

ieroism,  but  in  sumptuous  equipages,  gorgeous  banners,  armorial  co- 

goisancesj  splendid  pavilions,  and  other  expensive  articles  of  a  similar 

''Mure,  diffused  a  love  of  war,   and  a  fondness   for  military   pomp. 

Whence  their  very  diversions  became  warlike,  and  the  martial  enthu- 

*'asm  of  the  times  appeared  in  tilts  and  tournaments.     These  practices 

^^^ti  opinions  co-operated  with  the  kindred  superstitions  of  dragons  **, 

fi^^arfs,  fairies,   giants  and  enchanters,  which  the  traditions  of  the 

^c»thic  scalders  had  already  planted  ;  and  produced  that  extraordinary 

*l*«cics  of  composition  which  has  been  called  Romance. 

33efore  these  expeditions  into  the  East  became  fashionable,  the  prin- 
^*I3al  and  leading'subjects  of  the  old  fablers  were  the  achievement  of 
vig  Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  and  of  Charlemagne 
ith  his  twelve  peers.     But  in  the  romances  written  after  the  holy 
***ar,  a  new  set  of  champions,  of  conquests  and  of  countries,  were  intro- 
duced.   Trcbizonde  took  place  of  Ilouncevalles,  and  Godfrey  of  Bul- 
^otgne,  Solyman,  Nouraddin,  the  caliphs,  the  souldans,  and  the  cities  of 
*£gypt  and  Syria,  became  the  favourite  topics  *.     The  troubadours  of 


'^m.    AusBi  la  France  commcnga  de  son 

^^nnpf  a  s'emhellir  dc  bastimens  plus  ma- 

inifiqncs:  prendre  plaisira  pierricres,  ct 

*»(Kt  delicatcsses  gonstus  en  Levant  par 

'By,  ou  Us  seigncur.1  qui  avoicnt  ja  fait  ce 

^yage.     Dc  sorte  qu'on  pent  dire  qu'il  a 

ote  le  premier  tenant  Coiir  de  grand  Roy : 

ntant  si  magnifique,  que  sa  femme  de- 

daignant  la  simplicitd  de  ces  prcdecesscurs, 

Iny  fit  elever  une  sepulture  d'argent,  au  lieu 

de  pierre.*'     Recueil  de  la  Lang,  et  i'oes. 

Kr.  ch.  viii.  p.  76.  edit.  1 58 1 .   He  adds,  thnt 

a  great  number  of  French  romances  were 

composed  about  this  period. 

^  See  Kircher's  Mund.  Subterran.  viii. 
}  4.  He  mentions  a  knight  of  Rhodes 
made  grand  master  of  the  order  for  kill- 
ing a  dragon,  1345. 

*  [  Though  this  passage  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  severe  animadversion,  and  charac- 
terized as  containing  nothing  but "  random 
assertion,  falsehood  and  imposition,"  there 
are  few  of  its  positions  which  a  more  tempe- 
rate spirit  of  criticism  might  not  reconcile 
with  the  truth.  The  popularity  of  Arthur's 
story  anterior  to  the  first  Crusade,  is  abun- 
dantly manifested  by  the  language  of  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  and  Alanus  de  Insulis; 
who  refer  to  it  as  a  fable  of  common  noto- 
riety and  general  belief  among  the  people. 
Had  it  arisen  within  their  own  days,  we 
may  be  certain  that  Malmesbury,  who  re- 

VOL.  I. 


jected  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  history, 
would  not  have  suffered  an  objection  so 
well  founded,  as  the  novelty  of  its  appear- 
ance, to  have  escaped  his  censure ;  nor  can 
the  narrative  of  Alanus  be  reconciled  with 
the  general  progress  of  traditionary  faith 
—a  plant  of  tardy  growth — if  we  limit  its 
first  publicity  to  the  periofl  thus  prescribed 
(1096-1142).      With  regard  to  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers,  as  their  deeds  were 
chauntcd  by  Taillefer  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings (1066),  it  would  be  needless  to  offer 
further  demonstrations  of  their  early  po- 
pularity ;  nor  in  fact  does  the  accuracy  of 
this  part  of  Warton's  statement  appear  to 
be  called  in  question  by  the  writer  alluded 
to.     It  would  be  more  difficult  to  define  the 
degree  in  which  these  romances  were  su- 
perseded by  similar  poems  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Crusaders;  or,  to  use  the  more 
cautious  language  of  the  text,  to  state  how 
far  "  Trebixonde  took  place  of  Ronceval- 
les."     lUit  it  will  be  recollected  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Crusades,  the  action 
of  several  romances  was  transferred  to  the 
Holy  Land,  such  as  Sir  Revis,  Sir  Guy, 
Sir  Isumbras,  the  King  of  Tars,  &c.:  and 
that  most  of  these  were  "favourite  topics" 
in  high  esteem,  is  clear  from  the  declara- 
tion  of  Chaucer,  who   catalogued    them 
among  the  "romances  of  Pris.'*     In  short, 
if  we  omit  the  names  of  the  caliphs,  nnd 
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Provence,  an  Idle  and  unsettled  race  of  men,  took  up  aims,  and  followed 
their  barons  in  prodigious  multitudes  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalenk 
They  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  household  of  the  nobility  of  France. 
Louis  the  Seventh,  king  of  France,  not  only  entertained  them  at  his 
court  very  liberally,  but  commandc^d  a  considerable  company  of  them 
into  his  retinue,  when  he  took  ship  for  Palestine,  that  they  might  solace 
him  with  their  songs  during  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  so  long 
a  voyage  °.     The  antient  chronicles  of  France  mention  Legunu  de poda 
as  embarking  in  this  wonderful  enterprise  ^.     Here  a  new  and  more 
,  copious  source  of  fabling  was  opened :  in  these  expeditions  they  picked 
I  up  numberless  extravagant  stories,  and  at  their  return  enriched  ro- 
mance with  an  infinite  variety  of  Oriental  scenes  and  fictions.    Thiu 
these  later  wonders,  in  some  measure,  supplanted  the  former:  they  had 
the  recommendation  of  novelty,  and  gained  still  more  attention,  as  they 
\  came  from  a  greater  distance  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  we  should  recollect,  that  the  Saracens  or  Arabiansi 
the  same  people  which  were  the  object  of  the  Crusades,  had  acquired 
an  establishment  in  Spain  about  the  ninth  century ;  and  that  by  meau 
of  this  earlier  intercourse,  many  of  their  fictions  and  fables,  ti^ether 
with  their  literature,  must  have  been  kno\i7i  in  Europe  before  the 
Christian  armies  invaded  Asia.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  elder  Spanish 
romances  have  professedly  more  Arabian  allusions  than  any  other- 
Cervantes  makes  the  imagined  \frTiter  of  Don  Quixote's  history  an 
Arabian.     Yet  exclusive  of  their  domestic  and  more  inmiediate  con* 


confine  ourselves  to  the  Soldant — a  generic 
name  used  by  our  early  writers  for  every 
successive  ruler  of  the  East — and  the  cities 
of  ^gypt  and  Syria,  this  rhapsody,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  will  contain  nothing  which 
is  not  strictly  demonstrable  by  historical 
evidence,  or  the  language  of  the  old  ro- 
mancers.— The  Life  of  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
logne was  written  in  French  verse  by  Gre- 
gory Bechada,  about  the  year  11 30.  It  is 
usually  supposed  to  have  perished ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  exist  in  a  poem  upon  the  same 
subject  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who 
generally  founded  his  romances  upon  a 
French  or  Proven9al  original — Price.] 

•  Velley,  Hist.  Fr.  sub  an.  1178. 

<  Massicu,  Hist  Foes.  Fr.  p.  105.  Many 
of  the  troubadours,  whose  works  now  ex- 
ist, and  whose  names  arc  recorded,  accom- 
panied their  lords  to  the  holy  war.  Some 
of  the  French  nobility  of  the  first  rank 
were  troubadours  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury :  and  the  French  critics  with  much 
triumph  observe,  that  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  French  poetry  to  number  counts  and 
dukes,  that  is  soveretgru,  among  its  pro- 
fessors, from  its  conunencenieut.  What 
a  glory !  The  worshipful  company  of 
Merchant-taylors  in  London,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  boast  the  names  of  many  dukes, 


earls,  and  princes,  enrolled  In  their 
munity.  [Herbert's  History  of  the  IS  Li- 
very Companies,  voL  ii.  p.  384.]  Thii  ii 
indeed  an  honour  to  thatotherwise  respect- 
able society.  But  poets  can  derive  no  lustre 
from  counts,  and  dukes,  or  even  princeh 
who  have  been  enrolled  In  their  lists,  oaly 
in  proportion  as  they  have  adorned  Uie art 
by  the  excellence  of  their  compotitioaf. 

*  The  old  French  historian  Mexeiaf 
goes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  origin  of  the 
French  poetry  and  romances  from  tbe 
Crusades.     H  ist  p.  4 1 6,  4 1 7. 

[GeofiVcy  of  Vinesauf  says,  that  when 
king  Richard  the  First  arrived  at  tfaeChri- 
stian  camp  before  Ptolemais,  he  wai  re- 
ceived with  populares  Camtitmes,  whidi 
recited  Antiquorum  Praclara  Gtsta,  It* 
HierosoL  cap.  ii.  p.  332.  ibid. — ^Addi- 
tions.] [For  an  example  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  gathered  in  the  East  by 
the  western  adventurers,  see  an  extraordi- 
nary and  most  romantic  story  conceming 
the  head  which  by  its  position  caused  the 
storms  in  the  Gulf  of  Sataliah.  told  by  Jolu 
Bromton,  in  Twisden,  foL  1216;  where 
is  also  another  story,  wherein  a  utter- 
spout  is  turned  Into  a  dragon,  who  came 
every  ntonth  to  drink  the  waters  of  the 
aforesaid  gul£— W.] 
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eastern  pcoitio,  the  Spaniards  from  temper  and  coiiati- 
I  extravagantly  foDil  of  cbtvxJrous  exercistis.  Some  critics 
(od,  that  Spain  having  learned  the  art  or  fashion  of  romance- 
m  their  naturalised  gut^ts  the  Arabians,  communicated  it, 
period,  to  the  rest  of  Europe'. 

en  imagined  that  the  first  romances  were  composed  in  metre.    , 
» the  harp  by  the  poets  of  Provence  at  festival  Boleninities  i   | 
eoious  Frejichman,  who  has  made  deep  researches  into  this    . 
Breture,  attempts  to  prove,  that  this  mode  of  reciting  roman- 
na  was  in  high  reputation  among  the  natives  of  Normandy,    1 
itury  before  the  trouljadours  of  Provence,  who  are  generally 
)  have  led  the  way  to  the  poets  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Francoi 
it  commenced  about  the  year  1  I62.B     If  the  critic  means  to 
that  the  French  troubadours  acquired  their  art  of  versifying 
Norman  bards,  thb  reasoning  wiU  favour  the  system  of  thoee, 
nd  that  metrical  romances  lineally  took  their  rise  from  the 
odea  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds :  for  the  Normans  were  a 
the  Scandinavian  stock.    But  Fauchet,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  Nonuans  to  have  been  fomi  uf  chanting  the  praises  of  their  } 

expressly  pronounces  that  they  borrowed  this  prauticc 
nrwikaor  French*. 


sdopu  Ihii  every  peopU,  we  mt;  find  te 
1  KOI  ■  very  are  taken  fnnn  ihote  of  other  prDp1u,al- 
ten.  Under  though  there  are  Aw  nilioiu  which  do  aal 
e  conlbunds  pouesi  a  body  of  popular  rorruince  helong- 
cei  of  gal-  inglolhenuelve*.  I  hsvovery lillledoubt 
thai  a  large  mau  ofthe  itorici  which  in  till 


II  Ihe&bleioriheP 
t  an  we  think  of 
tonehed  tipon 


golhic 


Aoeked,  ulki  of  Ihe  nmmm- 
»fart  and  tiegance  fo  ii.*ir* 

sdda,  that  the  lupeTioi  reiinc- 
lletMoflbe  French  galtaniry 
giten  them  an  advantiee  of 


liitry  and  igno- 
«**  Ticatiae  haa  been  already 
eipoaed  by  a  critic  of  another 
SnpplenleDt  to  Jarril'a  Pre- 
M  l»  the  TVnf/adVn  itf  Dim 

.'Zrtqm  da  la  ItavallCre,  in 
mt  it  tMnfue  Fraimaif,  i  la 
Wi^rt  Hu  Roi  lU  Naeam. 
Vu.  1 743.] 

K  let  Normsnt  avovenl  prii 
."  lteclU.i.p.T0.cdit.1S81. 
BoUliiiR.  perhapi,  mure  ridi- 
ttae  eeekinR  of  Ihr  origin  nf 
nangil  any  one  people,  or  of 
M  any  one  people  took  lt>  ro- 
inMbct.  Ii  ii  certain  that  ai 
ihf  Uieraiure  of 


period  among  Iho  Teutonic  tribe).  la  a 
curioui  MS.  at  Cambridge  (Blbl.  PubL  Og. 
t,3S.J<"^''">t>7*"  Anglo-SuaDinOtT' 
many  near  the  luiildle  uf  Ihe  eleventh  oes- 
(ury.  among  many  political  Latin  aong*, 
we  have  three  which  may  be  correctly  do- 
•cribed  ai  Fabiimjc :  the  icene  of  nno  it 
laid  at  Mayence,  during  Ihe  time  of  Ho. 
riger,  who  wu  arehbiihop  there  lu  DI9, 
■nd  the  other  hai  III  tccne  in  Hamburg — 

Bit  unui  locu* 

Hamburli  dictuai 
A  niiniUf  callccUoti  oTappaffnlly  imtiiml 
Latin  fabliani  ii  ftnind  in  a  MS.  at  Wol- 
renbUllel.  written  InOermany  in  (he  tenth 
ecnlury,  in  which,  curiouily  euougb,  the 
licror4  at  the  Roriei  are  commonly  Surr^ 
Many  a(  ibeae  gtorki  appcated  agsin  In 
LalJnInllialiieKlheentury.  Tbu>,amang 
the  »«Ji,  as  Ibey  ate  called,  of  the  WoUen. 
biitlel  MS.,  we  And  Ihe  itory  oT  the 
chant,  whoa«  wife  was  unfallblkil  dnring 
hia   abienee  and   brnught  fbrth  a  chilA, 


louaiy  by  •  flake  of  inow  which  aho 


chilli,        ^^^H 
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It  is  not  my  business^  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence,  to  dlscass  this 
obscure  point,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  French  antiquaries.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  obsci've,  that  our  Richard  the  First,  who  began  h» 
reign  in  the  year  1189,  a  distinguished  hero  of  the  Crusades,  a  most 
magnificent  |)atron  of  chivalry,  and  a  Provencial  poet^  invited  to  h» 

And  the  same  author  says  of  lung  Riduri: 

Coblas  a  teira  faire  adroitement 
Pou  vos  oillez  eaten  dompna  gtetili. 

Stanzas  he  trimly  could  invent 
Upon  the  eyes  of  ladies  genL" 

— W.  J.  T.] 

There  is  a  curious  story  recorded  by  the 
French  chroniclers,  concerning  Ridiard*i 
skill  in  tlic  minstrel  art,  which  I  will  here 
relate. — Richard,  in  his  return  from  Ike 
Crusade,  was  taken  prisoner  about  the 
year  1 193.  A  whole  year  elapsed  befccf 
the  English  knew  where  their  monaith 
was  imprisoned.  Blondell  de  Neilci  U- 
chord's  favourite  minstrel,  resolved  to  fin^ 
out  his  lord ;  and  after  travelUug  manj 
days  without  success,  at  last  came  to  a 
castle  where  Richard  was  detained  ia 
custody.  Here  he  found  that  the  cfstk 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  thst 
a  king  was  there  imprisoned.  Sospectii^ 
that  the  prisoner  was  his  roaster,  he  found 
means  to  place  himself  directly  beline  I 
window  of  the  chamber  where  the  king 
was  kept ;  and  in  this  situ^lioa  begtn  ti 
sing  a  Frendi  chanson,  which  Richard  and 
Blondell  had  formerly  written  togethcii 
When  the  king  heard  the  song,  he  knew 
it  was  Blondell  who  sung  it ;  and  wbea 
Blondell  paused  after  the  first  half  of  the 
song,  the  king  began  the  other  half  and 
completed  iL  On  this,  Blondell  retamel 
home  to  England,  and  acquainted  Ri- 
chard's barons  with  the  place  of  his  in- 
prisonment,  from  which  he  was  soon  after- 
wards released.  See  also  Fauchet,  Rcc. 
p.  93.  Richard  lived  long  in  Profencc, 
where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  their  poeuy. 
The  only  relic  of  his  sonnets  is  a  nian 
ft-agment  in  old  French  accurately  cited 
by  Mr.  Wolpole,  and  written  during  bii 
captivity ;  in  which  be  remonstrates  to  bit 
men  aikl  barons  of  England,  Normandfr 
Poictiers,  and  Gascony,  that  they  raftred 
him  to  remain  so  long  a  prisoner.  CstaL 
Roy.  and  Nob.  Auth.  i.  5.  Nostradamw'*. 
account  of  Richard  is  full  of  false  factft  sal 
anachronisms.     Poet  Provenc.  artie.  Bi- 

CHARD. 

[There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
this  story  of  Blondell  and  his  illustriov 
patron  to  be  purely  apocryphaL  The  poea 
published  by  Walpole  ia  written  in  the 
Provenpal  language,  and  a  Norman  vo^ 
sion  of  it  is  given  by  M.  Sismoodii  is 
his  Literature  du  Midi,  voL  L  p.  149.   b 


swallowed :  the  merchant,  in  revenge,  car- 
ried away  the  child,  sold  him,  and  on  his 
return  told  his  wife  tbut  he  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  mer- 
chant is  "  Constantixe  ci\i8  Suevulus."  The 
following  is  selected  from  amongst  several 
Anglo-L^tin  epigrams  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, wherein  this  same  story  is  given : — 

Rebus  in  augendis  longe  remorante  ma- 

rito. 
Uxor  moccha  parit  pucrum;  post  multa 

reverse, 
De  nive  conceptum  fingit :  fraus  mutua, 

caute 
Sustulit,  asportat,  vendit,  matrique  re- 

portans 
Ridiculum  simile,  liquefactum  sole  re- 

fingit 

The  story  is  revived  in  a  French  fabliau 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  printed  in  Bar- 
bazan.  I  have  sometimes  found  in  Anglo- 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  stories  v(^ry 
similar  to  the  aforesaid  modit  particularly 
in  MS.  Bibl.  Trin.  Coll.  Cant.  O.  2.  45. 
-W.] 

*  See  Observations  on  Spenser,  i.  §  i.  p. 
28. 20.  And  Mr.  Walpole's  Royal  and  No- 
ble Authors,  i.  5.  See  also  Rymer's  Short 
Hew  of  Tragedy,  ch.  vii.  p.  73.  edit.  1C93. 
Savaric  de  Mauleon,  an  English  gentleman 
who  lived  in  the  service  of  Saint  Louis  king 
of  France,  and  one  of  the  Provencial  poets, 
said  of  Richard, 

Coblas  a  teira  faire  adroitement 

Pou  voz  oillez  enten  dompna  gentiltz. 

"  He  could  make  stanzas  on  the  eyes  of 
gentle  ladies."  Rymcr,  ibid.  p.  74. 

[Upon  reference  to  Rymcr,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Warton  bos  here  fallen  into  a  trifling 
error,  and  that  it  is  not  Savarie  de  Maulcon 
who  records  Richard's  skill  in  poetry,  but 
another  troubadour,  Guilhem  Briton,  who 
mentions  the  poetical  talents  of  both  Sa- 
varie and  Richard.  The  following  is  the 
passage : — 

"  Savary  de  Mauleon  mentioned  in  our 
English  histories  is  reckoned  another  of 
those  Provencal  poets ;  of  him  an  old  bard 
amongst  them  (Guilhem  Briton  MSS.  with 
Signor  Rcdi)  gives  this  testimony : 

Doussament  fait  mots  et  sos 
Ab  amor  que'  me'  a  vencut. 

Sweetly  could  he  say  and  sing 
Of  Love  that  me  hath  vanquished. 
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minstreU  or  troubadours  from  France,  whom  he  loaded  with 
■iid  rewarda'.    Tbette  [io<-[s  imported  into  England  a  great  mul- 

«  langtufiM  it  w«»  otiginnlly  Eli  beU  lAlt  mmotoj 
inaioi  B   mailer   of  diipute  EIi  geiu  «>f  ben  ColllHti 
""leh  »BiiquttriM.— Pkice.]                    Don  tien  empreicniU 
U  reliqufa  by  Richird  I.  Do  voilr.  amor  que  mi  Ua 

ninUd  in  Ln  Tour  Tenihreuw.  SI  bel  irop  tSkaan 

The  Bnt  of  theic,  in  miied  '     ' 

■nd  PnittS(ll1,  prafeues  to  be 

ft  rJUun  or  Blondel ;  the  oihcr 

mat  Id  Nonnon  French.     The 

A  by  Ur.Walpole  wu  elhibilnl 

hl^ib  Tenion  ID  Dr.  fiumcy'i 

IHiulc,  but  hu  aiiice  receivrd  u 

itbl  illnitrallDn  liiMa  ihe  pen  of 

rEUU,  in  the  Ih(  edllica  of 
loble  Anthun.  It  can  budly 
"  *  frignieiit,"  Ihough  ihc  lasl 
ika  imp* rfecL— Pare.]  [Mr. 
>yrobably  lAalakMi  Ihc  Envoy, 
■ — t  .1 linn,  Ibt  a  fan  of  the 

JBUan  TMDT  ptcia  lobeiraiti, 
■  c  card  la  bella  qii'Lcu  am  ion, 

fer  nil  •oi  ]a  prea. 
I  h*  i>e«n  pubUiheil  hy  M.  Ray- 
,&*  Jbunh  Toluin*  of  hit "  Chuix 
•  oritiiula  del  Troubadour)," 
ikMl  h«d  DOl  Tcacbed  me  whEn 

IB  wiath  llii*  b  a  tupplement, 
^a  Iht  piCM.    Anoihef  poetti  by 

win  b«  bund  in  Ihe  "  PamaMc 

f  ToulouK  IBIU,  a  puttUeMiDD 

I  On  Allowing  remark  ha>  bwn 

T»ib  cxtnetingt  "CrMcIrobrol 


«  Walpolc  le  t 


■    SSMi     ■ 


Que  fautra  dei  lieiun 

Tol  can  de  ™  toI.U.— W.  J.  T.J 

I  "  De  Kguo  Pnuicorum  cantorci  et  Jo- 
culaiorej  tnuneribu*  alleiierBt."  Rog.  Ho- 
led. Rid.  p,  310.  These  gratuities  were 
chiefly  arnu.  dothei,  hones,  and  wnie- 
tlmes  money. 

[On  a  Teview  of  thia  pnsSDige  in  Hoveden, 
tl  appear!  to  have  been  WiUUni  blihop  nf 
Ely,  chancellor  to  king  Richanl  the  FInl, 
who  thu*  invited  minstrela  bom  Prance, 
whom  he  loaded  with  favoun  and  prueiit* 


leit,  whether  he  or  the  king  wai  inMru- 
mental  in  importing  the  French  mlnatrrla 
inio  England.  Thi>  puisge  ii  in  s  IcHcr 
of  Hugh  liiihop  ot  Coventry,  ivhfch  we 
alio  in  Heiune'i  Benciliclua  Abbu,  *ol.  iL 
p.  T04.  nib  aan.  1191.  It  appear)  IVom 
thii  tetter,  that  be  waa  totally  Ignorant  of 
the  Engliib  Uuguage.  ibid.  p.  76».  By 
his  cotemporary  Oytaldus  Cambrensii.  br 
il  repreienlcd  as  a  monster  of  Injmlice,  im- 
piciy.  Inlemperance,  and  lust.  Oyraldus 
has  left  these  onecdolei  of  his  cbaratter, 
which  (how  Ihe  icandDlous  grossncH  of  the 
tinies: — "  ftcd  taceo  quod  ruminare  wdet. 
nunc  clamilal  Anglia  tola,  qualller  puelli. 


!tl7lRo.  C'ett  done  I'Au- 
minpe  en  dlsani :  there  li  no 
ig  Ricbwd." — rmcE.] 
yrefiue  to  La  Tour  TC-nfbrenae, 
■nd  there  really  seems  lo  have 
I  Atunda^n  for  the  auenion, 
(ark  of  Ihe  work  was  a 
al  10  the  anlhorcH  by  the 
md  which  MS.  was  en- 


limuUn 


ue  vlium  (crisis 


Ulnur  it  Jthan  dt  SvrtU  r< 


lowing  Is  said  to  have  been 
by  Richard  and  Blondel  1- 
nna  meln  bentu 


eruni  proftssi  . 

et  fulni,  ed  cubicuhnn  belluK  iiiiui  e>i 
perdnet*.  Sed  italiin  ul  eioai  illlus  a«ue 
cii  inveota,  quuiqnatn  in  ir  pulcheirima, 
(hslimique  thoilque  delidis  valde  Idonea, 
repudlata  tamen  est  et  aUeebs.  Unde  et  In 
cristiao,  mslri  Alia,  lam  Bagitiwl  Gutaari* 
coiiscia,  cum  petilloni*  eifbclu,  lerrlsqiie 
non  inodidseandemJurehKredilwioou- 
tingentibus,  virgD,  Dtvencral,  est  renitata. 
TanLi;  niintnun  liiUB)per*iili«,<lp>tnlail- 
ti»  fiierai  tarn  Immodcnlc  quod  quoddts 
in  prandio  circa  ftnem,  prc6a«f  Um  podo- 
njlius  quam  dhartia  Tentr*  ^tcnio,  liig* 
■liquanlnlum  lungit  in  caplte  aeuleuni  prv- 
fcrente  pueros  nobilcs  ad  ineniam  minl- 
slranlea,  eique  pnipter  mnlllmoilain  qu» 
fungebalnr  pafeslalsm  in  omnibus  id  nu- 
lum  ubaotuentes,  pungere  liclsum  rooiue- 
vEtlt  1  ul  en  Indietu,  quasi  dgno  quvdatn 
■ecretiore,  i(unu  fortius.  Inter  alias,  atque 
freqnenllu)  lie  qOMl  ludlcro  pungehal, 
ftc  Sc"     De  VIL  OelMO.  AichI<)^K«7. 
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titude  of  their  talcs  and  songs ;  which  before  or  about  the  reign  of  £d- 
\  ward  the  Second  became  familiar  and  popular  among  our  ancestors,  who 
(  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  French  language.  The  most  eiriy 
notice  of  a  professed  book  of  chivalry  in  England,  as  it  should  seen, 
appears  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  is  a  curious  and  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  reputation  and  esteem  in  which  this  sort  of  compo> 
sition  was  held  at  that  period.  In  the  revenue  roll  of  the  twenty-fint 
year  of  that  king,  there  is  an  entry  of  the  expense  of  silver  da^  and 
studs  for  the  king's  great  book  of  romances.  This  was  in  the  year  12S7* 
But  I  will  give  the  article  in  its  original  dress.  *'  £t  in  firmaculis  hsp- 
sis  ct  clavis  argenteis  ad  magnum  librum  Romancis  regis^"    That  Uiit 


Ebor.  epud  Whart.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  li. 
p.  406.  But  Wharton  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  character  of  this  great  prelate  and 
atatesman  in  many  particulars  had  been 
misrepresented  through  prejudice  and  en- 
vy.   Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  632. 

It  Bccms  the  French  minstrels,  with 
vrhom  the  Song  of  Roland  originated, 
were  famous  about  this  period.  Muratorl 
cites  an  old  history  of  Bologna,  under  the 
year  1288,  by  which  it  appears  that  they 
■warmed  in  the  streets  of  Italy.  "Ut 
Cantatorbs  Francioenarum  in  pla- 
teis  comunis  ad  cantandum  morari  non 
possent."  On  which  words  he  observes, 
"Colle  quali  parole  sembra  verosimile, 
che  sieno  disegnati  i  cantatore  del  favoli 
romanxe,  che  tpezialmenie  della  Franxia 
erano  portale  in  Italia."  Dissert.  An- 
tichit  Ital.  tom.  ii.  c.  xxix.  p.  16.  In 
Napoli,  1752.  He  adds,  that  the  min- 
strels were  so  numerous  in  France,  as  to 
become  a  pest  to  the  community;  and 
that  an  edict  was  issued  about  the  year 
1200,  to  suppress  them  in  that  kingdom. 
Muratori,  in  further  proof  of  this  point, 
quotes  the  above  passage  from  Hoveden ; 
which,  as  I  had  done,  he  misapplies  to  our 
king  Richard  the  First  But,  in  either 
sense,  it  equally  suits  his  argument  In 
the  year  1334,  at  a  feast  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, celebrated  at  Rimini,  on  occasion  of 
some  noble  Italians  receiving  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  more  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  histriones  arc  said  to 
have  attended.  "  Triumphus  quidem 
niaximus  fuit  ibidem,  &c. — Fuit  etiam 
multitudo  HisTRiONUM  circa  mille  quin- 
gentos  et  ultra."  Annal.  Caesenat.  tom.  xiv. 
Rcr.  Italic  Scriptor.  col.  1 141.  But  their 
countries  are  not  specified.  In  the  year 
1227,  at  a  feast  in  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  a  sumptuous  banquet 
and  vestments  without  number  were  given 
to  the  minstrels,  or  JoculatoreSf  then  pre- 
sent, who  came  from  Lonibardy,  Pro- 
vence, Tuscany,  and  other  countries.  Caf- 
furi  Anna].  Oenucns.  lib.  vi.  p.  419  D. 
apud  tom.  vi.  ut  supr.     In  the  year  774, 


when  Charlemagne  entered  Italy  uA 
found  his  passage  impeded,  he  wn  net 
by  a  minstrel  of  Lombardy,  whose  sobs 
promised  him  success  and  victory.  "Cob- 
tigit  JocuLATOREM  ex  Longobarimm 
gente  ad  Carolum  Venire,  et  Caxtick- 
cuLAM  A  8E  coMPOSiTAif,  rotando  m 
conspcctu  suorum,  cantare."  Tom.  il  P.  L 
ut  supr.  Chron.  Monast  NoTaLlib.iil 
cap.  X.  p.  717  D. 

To  recur  to  the  origin  of  thb  Note. 
Rymer,  in  his  Short  View  of  Tngcdj, 
on  the  notion  that  Hoveden  is  here 
speaking  of  king  Richard,  has  foonded  i 
theory,  which  is  consequently  frbe,  tad 
is  otherwise  but  imaginary.  See  p>  6C. 
67.  69.  74.  He  supposes,  that  Ridyvd, 
in  consequence  of  his  connexioD  viA 
Raimond  count  of  Tholouse,  encoorsied 
the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses ;  and  ^ 
therefore  the  historian  Hoveden,  ti  ss 
ecclesiastic,  was  interested  in  abusing  Ri- 
chard, and  in  insinuating,  that  his  repu- 
tation for  poetry  rested  only  on  the  veasl 
praises  of  the  French  minstreU.  Tht 
words  quoted  are,  indeed,  written  bj  i 
churchman,  although  not  by  Hovrdis. 
But  whatever  invidious  turn  they  bfffi 
they  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  ioqvitt 
another  person ;  to  a  bishop  who  JofCly 
deserved  such  an  indirect  stroke  otttAitf 
for  his  criminal  enormities,  not  for  sny 
vain  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Pio* 
vencial  songster. — Additions.] 

^  Rot  Pip.  an.  21  Hen.  III. 

[Although  Warton  has  himself  ststtd 
frequently  enough  that  the  word  RomafKi 
in  early  writers  need  mean  nothing  but 
French,  yet  he  is  continually  arguing  flo 
the  supposition  that  it  must  mean  rvmattt 
in  our  present  acceptation  of  the  tens. 
The  above-mentioned  book  was  not  ne- 
cessarily a  book  of  romances.  However, 
the  following  entry  in  the  Close  Roll  of 
the  3 4th  of  the  same  reign  (March  17) 
may  refer  to  the  same  book,  in  wbkk 
case  it  would  seem  to  countenaoee  Wsr- 
ton's  supposition :-— "  De  quodam  Hbn  B- 
berato  ad  opus  rcgine.    Mandatui  ^ 
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etipnrb  volume  tfiw  in  French,  maj  be  partly  collected  from  tlio  titlo 
wlitch  they  gave  it:  and  it  is  highly  probable*,  that  it  containcil  tlie 
Komancc  of  Richard  the  First,  on  which  1  shall  cnlai^c  bvlow.  At 
kwit,  the  victorious  nchievements  of  that  moitarcfa  were  bo  famous  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Third,  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  picture  in 
the  royal  jialace  of  Clarendon  near  Salitibury.  A  circumstance  which 
likf-tvise  a|ipears  from  the  same  ancient  record,  under  the  year  12'16- 
"  Et  to  camera  regis  subtus  capellam  regis  apud  Clarendon  lambnis- 
canda,  et  nmro  ex  transverso  illius  camerie  amovejido  et  hyatoria  An- 
tiochiffi  in  eadem  depingenda  cum  duello  regis  It  icardiV  To  these 
anec<)otes  we  may  add,  that  in  tlie  Royal  library  at  Paris  there  is,  "Zan- 
ttlot  du  hae  mu  en  Francois  par  Robert  de  BoTTon,  du  commandemeRt 
iTHatri  rot  deAngUierrt  arm  figures'^"  And  the  same  manuscript  oc- 
curs twice  again  in  that  library  in  three  volumes,  and  in  four  volumes  of 
the  largest  folio".  Which  of  our  Henrys  it  was  who  thus  commanded  the 
romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac  to  be  translated  into  French,  is  indeed 
uncertain :  but  most  probably  it  was  Henry  the  Third  just  mentioned, 
as  the  translator  Robert  Borronf  is  placed  soon  al^r  the  year  1200°^. 

poem  of  Jiwcpli  of  Eietcr.  See  p.  cliil. 
and  Roc  Clnus.  34  Hen.  III.,  ITth  May. 
and  33  Hen.  III.  SLh  June— M.] 

""  CuJ.  G;S3.  h\.  max.    See  Montbuc 
yAio-       Cat.  MSS.  p.  TSS  a. 
Gnta  '  SieMoalf.  ibid.  [Mr.Warton  hubcea 

apparently  misled  by  Montfiucon.     Lan- 
celot du  Lac  is  ucribed  in  the  WDrk  iwelf 
to  Waller  de  Mapn.     Robot  de  Borraii 
appears  to  hare  composed  the  romance  of 
earlier      the  Saint  Graal.  whicb  being  in  pail  ia- 
CUtu.       t  reduced  in  I  a  ibal  of  Lancelot,  may  havs 
occanioned  ihe  iboee  miiiake. — Douce.] 
[Bm  see  pp.  136,  lit  nwe  r— Phice.] 
t  [See  Naie  A.  at  the  end  at  Ibe  lec- 

"  Among  the  inSnile  niunbcr   of  old 

jecl  in  Ihc  tune  noble  rcpMitory.  Ihe 
learned  MontTaunni  redlei,  '■  Le  ttonuui 
de  Tfutan  et  luull  traduit  de  Lniin  en 
Franfgii  par  Luciu  chcTaller  lieur  du 
chaitcl  du  Gait  pre*  de  Saliiberi,  Anglab. 
aver  figurei."  Cod.  GTTS.  ful  max.  And 
again,  "  Line*  de  Tiislaii  mil  en  Fi«n- 
foii  par  Ldcm  eherallei  nenr  de  cbileau 
du  Obi."  Cod.  6950.  Mq.  foL  mu.  In 
analber  article,  ibis  Iraotlaior,  the  chcn- 
licr  Lucai,  of  whom  Icaopve  noaccaimt, 
ii  called  Hue  or  Hue.  [Lue  ;]  Cod.  aVJB. 
Kq.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  oulle,  or 
pUce,  of  ibia  nanie  near  Salisbury.  Sea 
alio  Cod.  7174. 

[Aecardlrig  to  Ihe  Abb«  de  li  Rnr,  thia 
ClUalil  dr  Bail  wai  a  Mtjtneuili  to  tb* 
canlim  uf  St.  Sevete.  In  the  dejuituiieiit 
of  Calvado..  8«  «.mj»  »r  Ut  BarO.., 
ftc  toru.  11.  ^  SSI.— M.] 

I  [With  i^acd  to  lh«  feriod  when  ih< 


TraUi   R.  de   Sanforde,   magiilra  milieit 
Tcmpli  in  Anglia,  quod  facial  habere  Hen- 
rico de  Waideroba,  lalori  preBencinm,  ad 
Dpua  R«gine,  qiieadam  libTHK  magnain,  qui 
eit  In  domo  ana  Londoniia,  "  '" 
•Hitf  ■mptum,  in  quo  coo 
jtmiiarhitelngiimileliamaiioraBi."  Tctte 
•"  Aiipra.    See  Ibe  following  nole.— W.] 
•  [Nol  at  all  probable.    The  MS.  more 
k  rl  y  tnntaltied  lonie  Dfthe  prote 
.MhcBotind  Table,  or  the  0nif-  ' 
i-MUncc  may  be  panted  out  in  tl 
RoU*  of  king  John,  In  llOi,  where  Re< 
ghiald  de  Comhille  i>  ordered  la  send  to 
(he  king  "  RmntuKiHm  de  HUloria  An- 
gHm."     RoL  Ciaut.  8  Job.  m.  3— M.] 
^  "   (It  l>y  no  meani  followi  that  the  con- 

■■  ofttaia  book  were  romancei  of  chi- 

Any  lollection  of  French  plecea, 
lilljr  in  vetae,  would  at  thii  time  be 
d  Romaneea  ;  and  this  from  the  lan- 
31  Ihe  lubjeti. — Douce.] 
■~Rot.  Tip.  sn.  3S  Hen.  IIL  Riehard 
I  Pint  perronned  great  ftala  at  the 
_B  of  AnUoch  in  iho  Cruaade.  The 
(film  wu  another  ofhii  eiplolu  among 
the  Sarsoeni.  Compare  Walpole'i  Anecil. 
faint.  I.  10.  who  mcntloni  a  cerlxia 
fTt^  bvik  iKirrowed  for  the  queen,  writ- 
Mn  In  French,  containing  Gejta  Anti- 
_  _     .  ^^^^g^  aliaram,  ^e.     Thia  wai 

I  1349.  He  addji,  thai  there 
iber  in  Ihe  old  palace  of  Welt- 
er painted  irith  thia  history,  in  the 
B  of  Heary  Ihe  Third,  and  therefore 
mI  the  Amtiocii  CiitUBLa:  and  an- 
ir  In  tbe  Tower, 
'a  all  probability  th«  arral  AaoA  hero 

I  KM  a  irnwlyliin  of  iha  l^ila 
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But  not  only  the  pieces  of  the  French  minstrels,  written  in  French,  were 
circulated  in  England  about  this  time ;  but  translations  of  these  pieoei 
were  made  into  English,  which  containing  much  of  the  French  idiom, 
together  with  a  sort  of  poetical  phraseology  before  unknown,  prodooed 
various  innovations  in  our  style.  These  translations,  it  is  probable^ 
were  enlarged  with  additions,  or  improved  with  alterations  of  the  stoiy. 
Hence  it  was  that  Robert  de  Brunne,  as  we  have  already  seen,  com- 
plained oistrangt  and  quaint  English,  of  the  changes  made  in  the  stoiy 
of  Sir  Tristrem,  and  of  the  liberties  assumed  by  his  cotemporary  min- 
strels in  altering  facts  and  coining  new  phrases.  Yet  these  circum* 
stances  enriched  our  tongue,  and  extended  the  circle  of  our  poetry.  And 
for  what  reason  these  fables  were  so  much  admired  and  encouraged,  in 
preference  to  the  languid  poetical  chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
and  Robert  of  Brunne,  it  is  obvious  to  conjecture.  The  gallantries  of 
chivalry  were  exhibited  with  new  splendour,  and  the  times  were  grow* 
ing  more  refined.  The  Norman  fashions  were  adopted  even  in  Wales. 
In  the  year  11 76,  a  splendid  carousal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Normans, 
was  given  by  a  Webh  prince.  This  was  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth  king  of 
South  Wales,  who  at  Christmas  made  a  great  feast  in  the  castle  of  Ca^ 
digan,  then  called  Aberteivi,  which  he  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  through- 
out all  Britain ;  and  to  *<  which  came  many  strangers,  who  were  honour- 
ably received  and  worthily  entertained,  so  that  no  man  departed  discon- 
tented. And  among  deeds  of  arms  and  other  shewes,  Rhees  caused  all 
the  poets  of  Wales  p  to  come  thither :  and  provided  chairs  for  them  to 


prose  Romances  of  the  Round  Table  were 
compiled,  and  whether  by  order  of  ^ing 
Henry  the  Second  or  Third,  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  discussion ;  but  the  writers  on 
it  have  generally  been  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  to  attempt  to 
draw  any  certain  or  reasonable  conclu- 
sions. A  recent  writer,  however,  M.  Pau- 
lin  Paris,  in  his  account  of  the  French 
MSS.  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^que  du 
Roi,  8vo,  Par.  1836,  more  critically  con- 
sidered the  history  of  these  remarkable 
compositions,  and  has  produced  a  passage 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Helirsand,  (who 
brings  down  his  work  to  the  year  1204, 
and  died  in  1227,)  which  proves  satisfac- 
torily that  the  prose  romance  of  the  Saint 
Graal  was  composed  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, a  fact  confirmed  by  the  lines  quoted 
by  Warton  from  Fauchet,  p.  138.  Now 
OS  Robert  de  Borron,  who  composed  the 
Saint  Graal,  wrote  also  the  romance  of 
Merlin,  and  the  first  part  of  Lancelot,  we 
must  necessarily  refer  the  period  of  their 
composition  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second.  See  additional  note  to  A.  at  the 
end  of  the  section. — M.] 

^  In  illustration  of  the  argument  pur- 
sued in  the  text  we  may  observe,  that 
ubout  this   time    the   English   minstrels 


flourished  with  new  honours  and  icnrdi^ 
At  the  magnificent  marriage  of  the  eoun* 
tess  of  Holland,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
First,  every  king  minstrel  received  xL 
shillings.  See  Anstis  Ord.  GarL  iL  p.  301 
And  Dugd.  Mon.  i.  355.  In  the  tame 
reign  a  multitude  of  minstrels  attended 
the  ceremony  of  knighting  prince  £d*iid 
on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  They  entered 
the  hall,  while  the  king  was  sitting  at 
dinner  surrounded  with  the  new  kn^htc. 
Nic  Trivet.  Annal.  p.  342.  edit  Oxoo. 
The  whole  number  knighted  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Di^d.  Bar.  L 
80  b.  Robert  de  Brunne  says,  this  wai 
the  greatest  royal  feast  since  king  Arthur*! 
at  Carleon:  concerning  which  he  addi^ 
'Mherof  yit  men  rime"  p.  332.  In  the 
wardrobe- roll  of  the  same  prince,  under 
the  year  1 306,  we  have  this  entry : — **  Will 
Fox  et  Cradoco  socio  suo  cantatobibi'I 
cantantibus  coram  Principe  et  aliis  mag- 
natibus  in  comitiva  sua  existente  apud 
London,  &c.  xxs.*'  Again,  <*  Wilto  Fox 
et  Cradoco  socio  suo  cantantibus  in  prae- 
scntia  principis  et  al.  Magnatum  i^Hid 
London  de  dono  ejusdem  doi  per  manns 
Johis  de  Ringwode,  &c.  8.  die  ian.  xxf." 
Afterwards,  in  the  same  roU,  four  ahiUifigi 
are   given,   <*  Ministrallo  comitissc  Ma- 
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i,  where  they  Bhould  dUpute  together  to  try  their  cuii- 
.  gift  in  their  several  faculties,  where  great  rewords  and  ricti 
e  appointed  for  the  overcomere''."  Tdts  and  tountanieuta, 
tg  disuse,  were  re\-ived  with  superior  lustre  in  the  reign  of 
iia  first.  Roger  earl  of  Mortimer,  a  mognifieeDt  baron  of  | 
I,  erocted  in  bis  stately  castle  of  Kenelworth  a  Round  Table,  \ 
be  restored  the  rites  of  king  Arthur.  He  eotertained  in  tb 
(constant  retioue  of  one  huudred  knights,  and  aa  many  ladies; 
id  thither  adventurers  in  chivalry  from  every  part  of  Chrieteit- 
iliese  fables  were  therefore  an  image  of  the  mannera,  cuatoiUR, 
Ife,  and  favourite  ainusements,  which  now  prevailed,  not  only 
I  but  in  England,  accompanied  with  all  the  decorations  which 
Id  invent,  and  recommended  by  the  gruccs  of  romantic  fiction, 
qtlimenled  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  and  cherished  in  a 
«e  the  fashionable  sentiments  of  ideal  honour,  and  fantastic 


[  Richard's  French  minatrcis,  the  names  only  of  three  are  re- 
I  have  already  mentioned  Blondel  de  Ncsle'.     Fouquct  of 


^iDComUivai  luaeiiilvnl.  Apud 
Comp.  GBrdeiDb.  Rdw,  Prln- 
Nb.35.  Edo.I.  Thill  chiefly 
|llu  gnUncH  or  the  gialuii]'. 
kn  put  of  Ibe  EBlabliihiDcnt 
^hdd  of  our  nobilltf  befare 
W.  ThoiDueu-l  orLuiCMler 
Lriibnu,  cloth,  oi  Wffii  Uir- 


uUl 

C  leis. 


I.  p.  82. 
pwrd)  the  mlDtlreli  darned 
gu  that  it  Hu  thoughl  oenn- 
Im  them  by  an  edict,  in  1315. 
h  Append.  Leluid.  ColIecUn. 
i  u  1  hne  rormerly  rt-owk- 
inrslioiu  on  SpenKr'i  Fsierie 
I  find  ■  penon  in  the  cho- 
UiutreleiileriogWeiiDiiniiUr- 
kbHk  while  Edward  the  Sc- 
^leomiiiiig  the  Teait  of  Pca- 
BTe,  uid  preienltiig  n  letter  to 
i»t  Walling.  Hilt.  AngL  Franc 

^  Wale*,  !3T.  edit.  1584. 
1  that  (be  b«rda  of  ■' North- 
lb*  priit.and  aiuonge  ihc  mu- 


|JL"  Rben  wm  one  of  the 
■a  who,  Ihe  preceding  year, 
i  pcrliaBicnt  at  Oxford,  snil 
lUecnily   entertained    in    the 

tdiv  by  Henry  the  Second. 
id'.  Iliit  lien.  It.  edlU  ><i. 
.  HUT  not  be  foreign   lo  our 
iirntlon  here,    that 
d,  in  the  yeu  llTO.wa* 


enteriaincd  by  Welih  hnrdi  nl  Pumhrolie 
CDSIle  in  Wslea  in  hi>  puuge  Into  tie- 
hnd.  Po»ell,  ui  lupr.  p.  iS».  The  (ub- 
Ject  of  their  long*  wo.  the  bielory  of  king 
Arthur.  See  Sclden  on  Polyolb.  a.  iii. 
p.iS- 

'  Oraylon'i  Heroic.  Eplil.  Moil.  lu- 
bel.  T.  S3.  And  Notn  ibid,  from  Wol- 
«ngh.tn. 

•  [The  Abb6  de  la  Rue,  in  hi>  "  Euala 
EUr  les  Itardca  Jongleuri,"  &c  torn.  II. 
p.  33S'U,  denici  that  Blondel  de  K»lc 
wu  the  minitrel  follower  of  Coeur  dc 
Lion.  Not  la  it  probable  (hat  he  who 
wtuaniemberoriinandeBl  >nd  illustriont 
house  would  ipcnd  a  twelvemonth  In 
wandering  over  Getmuiy,  that  he  might 
etCcet  the  dtlireniiKe  of  ■  monarch  lo 
whom  he  we*  neither  lubjecl  not  tajsitl. 
The  Alibt  oBcrti,  on  Ihcotber  hand,  that 
Itichard'iJongleurHai  an  Anglo-Norman, 
Guillflume Blondel;  thalflichardgiirhim 
landi  at  Northampton  and  Builalrig  (C); 
that  thetclandi  were  •lienated  during  tfae 

Ilia,  Ken.  III.  caoud  the^  to  be  re- 
(loreduBlondel'iheir.  Allwhichhe  ulatea 
ii  ptoied  by  the  letten  addreiied  by  thai 
prinee  to  "Foulquei  de  Breanl*  vlcomtc 
de  Cambridge  &  de  Ituotingdon,"  in 
which  he  command!  him  lo  tettore  to 
Robert,  brother  of  GnilUuni*  Blondel. 
thoae  land*  which  the  latter  poueuwd  by 
a  grant  tram  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  lei 
wbuaoBTcr  might  he  in  p<»culoa  of  dicBi. 
The  KVbi  nnote*  a*  h<>  authority  »  Km. 
CtaM.  Lill.  OH.  I.  Ilnriei  III.  ntmbr.  IX. 
iATurrilimilii."  1  but  there  muM  be  w 
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Marseilles  *»  and  Anselme  Fayditt,  many  of  whose  oompositiona  8(31 
remain,  were  also  among  the  poets  patronised  and  entertained  in  En- 
gland by  Richard.  They  arc  both  celebrated  and  sometimes  imitaiwi 
by  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Fayditt,  a  native  of  Avignon,  united  the  pio- 
fessions  of  music  and  verse ;  and  the  Provencials  used  to  call  his  poetij 
de  ban  mots  e  de  bon  son.  Petrarch  is  supposed  to  have  cojuedy  in  hii 
Trionfo  di  Amore,  many  strokes  of  high  imagination,  from  a  poem 
written  by  Fayditt  on  a  similar  subject ;  particularly  in  his  descriptioo 
of  the  Palace  of  LfOve.  But  Petrarch  has  not  left  Fayditt  without  hk 
due  panegyric :  he  says  that  Fayditt*s  tongue  was  shield,  helmet,  swont 
and  spear".  He  is  likewise  in  Dante  s  Paradise.  Fayditt  was  extremely 
profuse  and  voluptuous.  On  the  death  of  king  Richard,  he  travelied 
on  foot  for  near  twenty  years,  seeking  his  fortune ;  and  during  this  long 
pilgrimage  he  married  a  nun  of  Aix  in  Provence,  who  was  young  ind 
lively,  and  could  accompany  her  husband's  tales  and  sonnets  with  ber 
voice.  Fouquet  de  Marseilles  had  a  beautiful  person,  a  ready  wit,  and 
a  talent  for  singing :  these  popular  accomplishments  reconmiended  him 
to  the  courts  of  king  Richard,  Raymond  count  of  Tholouse,  and  BenI 
de  Baulx ;  where,  as  the  French  would  say,  il^  les  deUces  de  cour.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Adclaisa  the  wife  of  Beral,  whom  he  celebrated  in  iiii 
songs.    One  of  his  poems  is  entitled,  Zau  complancAas  de  BeraL  On 


mistake  in  his  reference,  as  upon  exami- 
nation no  mention  of  Blondel  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Roll  in  question. — W.  J.  T.] 
•  [A  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Foulquet  de  Marseille  is 
given  by  Diez  in  his  Lebcn  und  Werke 
der  Troubadours,  s.  234—251.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  the  calling  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  merchant,  until  the  op- 
portunity of  mixing  with  the  great  and 
nuble  of  his  day  which  his  political  talents 
afforded  him,  induced  him  to  renounce  it. 
His  love  songs,  of  which  twenty- five  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  (see  tomes  iii. 
and  iv.  of  Raynouard's  invaluable  work,) 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Ada- 
lazia,  the  wife  of  Barral  count  of  Mar- 
seilles, whom  be  selected,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  times,  as  tlie  lady  of  his 
love,  and  celebrated  under  the  allego- 
rical name  of  **  Magnet,**  but  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  judgement,  that  the 
lady's  character  remained,  as  it  deserved, 
unimpeached.  Afler  many  strange  changes 
of  fortune,  and  witnessing  the  death  of 
Barral,  whom  he  celebrates  in  a  lament 
of  great  beauty  and  pathos, — of  his  be- 
loved Adalazia, — and  shortly  afterwards 
of  his  constant  patrons  Raymond  V.  count 
of  Toulouse  and  Alphonso  the  Second, 
and  finally  of  Richard  of  England,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  religious  life,  and  com- 
pelled bis  wife  and  his  two  sons  to  follow 
hb  eiainple.    He  was,  in  the  oourse  of  a 


few  years,  named  abbot  of  TonnmeClnthe 
diocese  of  Toulon,  and  in  1S05  ooue- 
crated  bishop  of  TouloaB&  From  tfaii 
time  his  name  became  one  of  political  im- 
portance, for  Foulquet  bishop  of  Toi- 
louse,  the  fearful  persecutor  of  the  AlU- 
genses,  is  no  other  than  Foulqnct  of 
Marseilles,  the  votary  of  Love  and  Songi 
He  died  in  1231,  and  was  buried  in  ike 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Grandselve  in  Iw 
diocese,  and  reverenced  as  a  seaknu  de- 
fender of  holy  church. — W.  J.  T.] 

•  Trionf.  Am.  c  iv. 

[Diez,  in  the  work  already  alluded  t^ 
(s.  364 — 368)  presents  us  with  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  Faidit,  whoic  nane 
was  Gaucelme,  and  not  Anselme,  at  War- 
ton  has  it.     His  wife  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  nun,  married  by  bim  after 
the  death  of  Richard,  but  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  thongli 
of  bad  character,  whom  he  had  married  in 
early   life.      Maria    de   Ventadoor,   the 
daughter  of    Boso  II.  and  the  ^  of  ' 
Ebles  IV.,  viscomte  de  Ventadour,  a  ladf 
of  refined  taste  in  poetry,  and  celebrated 
by  the  troubadours  and  their  historians  it 
the  noblest  of  her  sex,  was  the  fiur  ob- 
ject to  whom  his  songs  are  chiefly  ad- 
dressed, many  of  which  exhibit  great  tea- 
derness  and  beauty.     Up  wards  of  sixty  of 
his  compositions  of  various  kinds  hast 
been  preserved.  See  Raynoiuv^  looMi  tL 
iii.  and  iv.^W.  J.  T.] 


T.mO 
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uuseuif- 

we  talle 
his  lo^ 


9  Arrnih  of  all  lib  lord*,  he  received  Bl»olutioii  for  hte  Bin  of  poetry, 
ned  monk,  and  at  length  was  made  archbishop  of  Tholouse'.  Butt 
long  the  many  Freooli  minstrpls  invited  into  Englanil  by  Richard,  iV 
tnral  to  suppoE<?,  that  some  of  them  made  their  magnificent  an^ 
roic  patron  a  principal  subject  of  their  compositions'.  And  this  eul^ 
I,  by  means  of  the  constant  communication  between  both  r 

Lbly  became  no  Itss  fashionable  in  Fraiice:  especially  if  we  t 

0  the  account  the  general  popularity  of  Richard's  character,  his  h 

■  chivalry,  his  gallantry  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  favours  which  he  so 

ally  conferred  on  the  minstrels  of  that  country.     We  have  a  ro- 

IDC«  now  remaining  in  English  rhyme,  which  celebrates  the  achieve' 

■tla  of  this  illustrious  monarch.     It  is  entitled  Richard  cuer  bv 

I,  and  was  probably  translated  from  the  French  about  the  period 

love  mentioned*.     That  it  waSf  at  least,  translated  from  the  Fronch, 

s  from  the  Prologue. 

In  Frauncc  these  rymes  were  wrolit. 
Every  Englyshe  ne  knew  it  not. 
n  which  also  we  may  gatlier  the  popularity  of  his  storj',  In  thene 


I*  See  Bc«uchtmps,  Recherch.  ThMtr. 

f  Puu,  llii.  p.  1.  a.  It  «u  Jeffrey, 
"*  V*  brother,  who  palnmiied  Jcflrcy 
>  Suiioiu  IroubBdour  of  Provence, 
who  it  also  celebnUd  bj  Pelmrch.  Thii 
pact  hail  heud,  from  Ihe  idveniuren  in 
the  Criundca.  the  bcautf  o!  a  counted  of 
Tripol;  highly  extolled.  Hebecame  ena- 
tnoured  Eroni  inuginatjon,  embarked  for 
Tripol;,  ftU  lick  in  Ihe  voyage  through 
Ihe  fever  of  eTpcetation»  and  vraa  brought 
on  ihore  at  Tripoly  half  expiring.     The 


of  body,  and  (hen  I  may  bope  lo  lee  th1« 

love  nf  mine  >d  far  away.  Surely  my 
love  mini  be  founded  on  true  merit,  u 
I  love  one  to  far  auay  I  If  I  am  euy 
for  a  moment,  yet  1  feel  a  thouiand  pains 
rorherohoim/iriiiEay.  Nootherlcive 
ever  touched  my  heart  tliBD  Ibia  for  her 


eNoil 


counteai 

vingrecei 

ed  then 

ewiofth 

oft 

i.  gallart 

aho 

e  and  look  him  by 

the  ham 

lie  ope 

ned 

hi.ey«; 

and  at 

pooere 

by 

hi<  diieai 

and  her 

kiudneu 

hadiu, 

ne  to  lay 

narticul 

tely,  Iha 

col.     The  ai 


Sheen 
>  be  richly  wpiecl  and  illaminaled 
~  1  of  goldi  wai  idaed  with  a 
lelanchuly,  and  luTucd  nun.  I 
iKDur  to  translate  one  ut  the 
1  which  he  made  on  hi*  voyage. 
■n  partran.  Sit.  Il  hat 
lentlmenl,  "  1  ahouJd 
rtpeniive.  but  far  Ibii  lore  at  mine 
r  runy ;  tat  I  know  not  vrhat  diU- 
I   1  have  to  cnct 

■  all  ihlnga,  and 

»t  loiiiGM/ar  MMiifflre  me  imofth      the  truth. — Mr j 


[The  ori^nsl  poem,  of  which  the  abovo 
It  only  a  fiagiaenl,  will  be  found  In  the 
third  volume  of  U.  Raynouanl't  "  Choli 
dea  Poeiies  Originalei  det  TniubadouTa." 
The  leeming  inatcuradei  of  Waiion'a 
Iranaiation  may  have  ariten  from  the  va- 
ried readingi  of  hli  original  text.  Tho 
fragment  published  by  M.  Silmondi,  dlf- 
ftra  enentially  from  the  larger  poem  given 
by  M.  Kaynouard.— PaiCK.] 

■  Fayditt  ia  taid  to  have  orittcn  a  ««.( 
/HHitirt  on  hit  death.  Beauchampi,  ib. 
p.  10. 

[For  (pedmeDi  of  the  poatry  of  Polquei 
de  Martcille  and  Gaucelm  Paldit,  Ih« 
reader  ii  referred  lo  Ihe  third  volume  of 
M.  Haynouard'i  excellent  work  alrai 


«Ih« 


.,  or  earlier.     Had  h«  a 
c.  ha  •nmld  ha**  toon  net 
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[sect.  hi. 


King  Richard  is  the  bcste^ 
That  is  found  in  any  geste*'. 

That  this  romance,  either  in  French  or  English,  existed  before  the  year 
1300,  is  evident  from  its  being  cited  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  his 
relation  of  Richard's  reign. 

In  Romance  of  him  imade  me  it  may  finde  iwrite'. 
This  tale  is  also  mentioned  as  a  romance  of  some  antiquity  among  other 
famous  romances,  in  the  prologue  of  a  voluminous  metrical  transladon 
of  Guido  de  Colonna,  attributed  to  Lidgate  ^    It  is  likewise  frequently 

was  written  by  Lidgate,  I  ihall  not  in- 
quire at  present  I  shall  only  tay  bere, 
that  it  is  totally  different  from  ei&ier  of 
Lidgate's  two  poems  on  the  Theban  and 
Trojan  Wars;  and  that  the  maniucnpti 
which  is  beautiAilly  written,  appesntobe 
of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

[The  only  authority  for  attributing  tUi 
romance  to  Lydgate  is  a  note  written  by 
a  recent  hand  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
MS.  and  not  worthy  of  credit — M.] 

[By  the  way,  it  appears  from  tbii  qoo- 
tation,  that  there  was  an  old  ronunce 
called  Wade.  Wade's  BoU  is  mentioned 
in  Chaucer's  Marchaunts  Tale,  ▼.  940. 
p.  68.  Urr. 

And  eke  these  olde  wivis,  god  it  wote, 
They  connin  so  much  crafte  in  ffaditUU, 

Again,  Troil.  Cress,  iii.  615. 

He  songe,  she  plaide,  he  tolde  a  tale  of 
Wade, 
Where,  says  the  glossarist,  "  A  romantick 
story,  famous  at  that  time,  of  one  Wadb, 
who  performed  many  strange  exploilii 
and  met  with  many  wonderful  adTentnm 
in  his  Boat  Guigelot**  Speght  says,  that 
Wade's  history  was  long  and  fabukn^ 
Additions.] 

[The  story  of  Wade  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  following  passage  taken  from  the 
Romance  of  Sir  Bevis  : 

Swiche  bataile  ded  neuer  non 
Cristene  man  of  flesch  and  bon — 
Of  a  dragoun  thar  beside, 
That  Beues  slough  ther  in  that  tide, 
Saue  Sire  Launcelot  de  Lake, 
He  faught  with  a  fur-drake, 
And  Wade  dede  also, 
And  neucr  knightes  boute  thai  to. 
The   connexion    between   Wade   and  a 
hero  bearing  a  similar  name  in  the  ^'il- 
kina  Saga  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.— 
Price.] 

[Wade  is  also  mentioned  in  the  inedited 
alliterative  romance  of  MorU  ArthHr^ftt- 
served  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  A.  i.  17. — M.] 
[Sec  a  very  curious  essay  on  Wade  by 
M.  Francisque  Michel,  who  has  most  di- 
ligently collected  everything  relating  to 
this  hero  of  early  northern  romiBoe.— W.] 


"  This  agrees  with  what  Hoveden  says, 
ubi  supr.  "Dicebatur  ubique  quod  non 
crat  talis  in  orbe."    [p.  1 17,  note  J.] 

[  Warton's  own  correction  of  his  former 
note,  here  referred  to,  destroys  this.  It 
is  difBcult  to  say  how  the  passage  should 
have  been  so  entirely  misunderstood,  that 
what  is  said  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  should 
ever  have  been  applied  to  the  king. — W.] 
^  Impr.  for  W.  C.  4to.  It  contains 
Sign.  A  1. — Qiii.  There  is  another  edi- 
tion impr.  W.  de  Worde,  4to.  1528.  There 
is  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  in  Caius  College 
at  Cambridge,  A  9. 

[Among  Crynes's  books  in  the  Bod- 
leian library  is  a  copy  of  f  ing  Richard's 
romance,  printed  by  W.  de  Worde  in  1 509. 
Cr.  734.  8vo.  This  edition  was  in  the 
Harleian  library. — Additions.] 

*  Chron.  p.  487. 
y  Many  speken  of  men  that  romaunces 
rede,  &c. 
Off  BevUj  Cry,  and  of  Oawayn, 
Off  KYNG  Richard,  and  of  Oivayn, 
Off  Trutranij  and  of  Pereyvale, 
Off  Rouland  His,  and  Aglavale, 
Off  Archeroun,  and  of  Octavian, 
Off  Charles,  and  of  Catsibaldan, 
Off  Ilavelok,  Home,  and  of  IVade, 
In  romaunces  that  of  hem  ben  made 
That  gestoures  often  dos  of  hem  gestcs 
At  mangeres  and  at  grete  festcs, 
Here  dcdis  ben  in  reuiembraunce, 

In  many  fair  romaunce. 

But  of  the  worthiest  wyght  in  wede. 

That  ever  bystrod  any  stede 

Spekes  no  man,  ne  in  romaunce  redes. 

Off  his  battaylc  ne  of  his  dedes ; 

Off  that  battayle  spekes  no  man. 

There  all  prowes  of  knyghtes  began, 

Thet  was  forsothe  of  the  batayle 

Thet  at  Troyr  was  saunfayle. 

Of  swy the  a  fyght  as  ther  was  one,  &c. 

For  ther  were  in  thet  on  side, 

Sixti  kynges  and  dukes  of  pride. — 

And  there  was  the  best  bodi  in  dede 

That  ever  ^it  wered  wede, 

Sithen  the  world  was  made  so  ferre. 

That  was  Ector  in  eche  werre,  &c. 

Laud.  K76.  [59^.]  f.  1.  fol.  MSS.  Bibl. 
BodL  Cod.  niembr.     Whether  this  poem 
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<iabted  by  Robert  de  BrunDe,  who  wrote  much  about  the  same  time 
■with  Rtiliort  of  Gloucester. 

Whan  Pliilip  tille  Acres  cam,  litelle  was  hia  dcdc, 

ITiie  Romance  stus  gret  akam,  who  so  that  paa*  wille  iv<]>>. 
The  Romancer  it  »ais  Kichanl  did  niak  a  peic'. — 
The  Romance  of  Richard  aais  he -wan  the  toiin''. — 
He  tdlb  in  the  Romancb  sen  Acres  wonneii  was 
How  God  gaf  liim  fair  chance  at  tlic  bataile  of  Cayfas*. — 
Sithen  at  Japhct  was  slayn  fauuclle  •  his  stede. 
The  Romans  tellia  gret  pas  ther  of  his  douhty  d^c"*. — 
Soudan  so  curteys  neuer  drank  no  wyne, 
The  EBme  the  bomaks  sais  that  is  of  Richardyn  *. 
In  prisoun  was  he  bondeu,  aa  the  romance  sais, 
In  cheynes  &  lede  wonden  that  heuy  was  of  pcis '. — 
1  un  not  indeed  quite  certain,  whether  or  no  in  some  of  these  instances 
Robert  de  Bninne  may  not  mean  his  French  original  Peter  Lnngtofl. 
liut  in  the  folIo«-ing  lines  he  manifestly  refers  to  our  romance  of 
KictiABn,  between  which  and  Langtofl's  chronicle  he  expressly  makes 
a  dis^Qction.     And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  reign, 

»I  knowe  no  more  to  ryme  of  dedcs  of  kyng  Richard  : 
Who  so  wille  his  dedea  all  the  soth  se. 
The  Tomatux  that  men  redes  thcr  is  the  propirtc. 
This  that  I  haf  sud  it  is  Pero  sawe*. 
AIs  he  in  romance  *  laid,  tlier  after  gan  I  drawe'. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  both  tliese  rhyming  chroniclers  cite  from 
the  English  Iransbtionf  :  if  so,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  this  n». 
manco  was  translated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  or  his  predeces- 
■ur  Henry  the  Third.     Perhaps  earlier.     This  circumstance  throws  the 
French  original  to  a  still  higher  period. 

In  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  there  is  "  Histoire  de  Richard  Roi 
d'AiigJeterre  et  de  Maqueniore  d'Irlande  en  rime '."    Richard  is  tho 

■  Paibui.    Compste  Ptnf't  Bdl.  iL  Mutin  of  F>l«n>e  In  Suffiilk.      [Thii 

II.  3D8.  edit.  1T67.  nmantt  in  lh>  libnr;  at  Psrim  It  a  copT 

R^  Er.  Cbiun.  p.  157.  iiT  m  melricnl  Chniniclc  of  the  depOMtion 

Ibid.  <  lbld.p.  ITi.  of  king  HicbudUie  Sertmd.     SeeAnli*- 

[Had  /aaaellr.      Tbc   btundet.   in  Qlogti,  roL  ii.  p.  3.— U.] 
lailancc,  ii  Ucame'i,  and  has  pro-  'f  [Warton'i  coiyeclurt  ii  pcrfrctiy  mr- 

id  a  long  note  fnnn  Wurton,  p.  1B4.  tccl  in  moil  of  IhcH  instaucet     Thry 

L]  contain  ■lliuian*  lo  dmiauuuicn  wMch 

ttob.  Bt.  CbroQ.  p.  ITS.  ire  unnoliced  by  L«ngtoft. — Pkicb,] 
Ibid.  p.  188.             ■  Ibid.  p.  IDS.  »  Num.  IS32. 

*'  The    •ratdi  of  my  Driginal    Pfler  [An  accDunl  of  Ikii  Tominrc  will  be 

Jjnglofi."  fonnd  In   Mr.  StTult't  Regiil  Antli|uitin. 

*  In  Ftrnch.  It    reliiU)  enlitrljr  (a  the  Iriah  mn  of 

'  p.  SOS.      Du    Guige   miiei   an   old  Richard  II.  tnd  the  lallct  part  of  the  rdjtn 

French    minuicilpt  ptoH  romiuice,  ru-  of  that  untorluuti!  monarth.    Mr.  HiKoa 

UiiiA  llUuHrnti  la  Mart  di  Rirhatd  Ros  hai  conthunded   Maqacmorc    <rith   On. 

•TAmgUtmt.     (iloii,  Lil,   Ind.  Aiiit.  \.  mond  Mu-  Maraii|{h,  king  of  Lfinitcr,  in 

p.r.ncL    There  wu  one,  perhipi  the  >aine,  ihr  reign  iif  Henry   II.,  though  he  add* 

■BKOI  Un  tuuiuKTlpii  of  ibe  1*1*  Ui,  with  iiwl  caodoui,  "  bnl  n  hy  ling  Bl- 
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last  of  our  monaxcha  whoso  achievements  were  adorned  with  fictioa 
and  fable.  If  not  a  superstitious  belief  of  the  times,  it  was  an  hype^ 
bolical  invention  started  by  the  minstrels,  which  soon  grew  into  a  tra- 
dition, and  is  gravely  recorded  by  the  chroniclers,  that  Richard  carried 
with  him  to  the  Crusades  king  Arthur's  celebrated  sword  Caliburk, 
and  that  he  presented  it  as  a  gift,  or  relic,  of  inestimable  \'alae  to 
Tancred  king  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  1191 '•  Robert  of  Brunne  calls 
this  sword  a,  Jewel  "^^ 

And  Richard  at  that  time  gaf  him  a  faire  juelle, 

The  gude  swerd  Caliburne  which  Arthur  luffed  so  well". 

Indeed  the  Arabian  writer  of  the  life  of  the  sultan  Saladin  mentions 
some  exploits  of  Richard  almost  incredible.  But,  as  Lord  Lyttelton 
justly  observes,  this  historian  is  highly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  facts  which  he  relates.  It  is  from  this  writer 
we  learn,  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  the  actions  and  negotiations 
of  Richard  in  the  course  of  the  enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  all  the  particulars  of  that  memorable  war  ^. 

But  before  I  produce  a  specimen  of  Richard's  English  romance,  1 
stand  still  to  give  some  more  extracts  from  its  Prologues,  which  coo- 
tain  matter  much  to  our  present  purpose ;  as  they  have  very  fortunately 
preserved  the  subjects  of  many  romances,  perhaps  metrical,  then  ftflh- 
ionable  both  in  France  and  England.  And  on  these  therefore,  and 
their  origin,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  some  remarkB. 

Fele  romaunses  men  make  newe 

Of  good  knyghtes  strong  and  trewe : 

Off  hey  dedys  men  rede  romance, 

Bothe  in  Engleland  and  in  Fraunce ; 

Off  Rawelond  and  of  Olyvery 

And  of  cverie  Doseper^y 

Of  Alysander  and  Charlemainy 

Off  kyng  Arthor  and  off  Gawayn  ; 

How  they  wer  knyghtes  good  and  curteys, 

Off  Turpyn  and  of  Oder  Dancys. 

Off  Troye  men  rede  in  ryme. 

What  werre  ther  was  in  olde  tyme ; 

Off  Ector  and  of  Acht/lles, 

What  folk  they  slewe  in  that  prcs,  &c  ^ 

chard  [cceur  de  Lion]  is  introduced  does 
not  appear." — Price.] 

[This  romance,  or  rather  historical 
poem,  for  there  is  nothing  romantic  about 
it,  has  been  printed  in  the  Archsologia. 
-W.] 

^  In  return  for  several  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  horses,  bales  of  silk,  four  great 
ships,  and  fifteen  gallies,  given  by  Tan- 
cred. Benedict  Abb.  p.  642.  edit  Hearne. 

"*  Jocak,  In  the  general  and  true  sense 


of  the  word.  Robert  dc  Brunne,  in  an- 
other place,  calls  a  rich  pavilion  a  Jovr/Zr* 
p.  152.  "  Chron.p.  151 

[On  the  subject  of  Caiibune,  see  Mi- 
chel's edition  of  Tristan,  Notes  to  Introd. 
p.  Ixxxv. — M.] 

o  See  Hist  of  Hen.  II.  vol.  iv.  p.  361.  App. 

'  Charlemagne's  Twelve  peers :  Jkmse 
Pairs,  Fr. 

^  [The  text  has  been  corrected  by  Mr. 
Weber's  edition  of  this  romance,  in  hii 


iin.] 


POriTLAH  ROMA 


minatn 

I 


;aln  In  &  sMiorul  Prologue,  after  a  pai 
n  tile  course  of  singing  the  poem. 
Now  herkenes  to  my  tiile  fwithe 
Tliough  I  Bwere  yow  an  othe 
I  wole  reden  romaunces  non 
Off  Paris  ',  ne  off  Ypomydone, 
Off  Aluaundre,  ne  CliarUmagne, 
OffArOour,  ne  off  Sere  Gaietfitt, 
Nor  off  Sere  Launcvlot  the  Lake, 
OSBeffs,  ne  Guy  ue  Sere  Si/drake. 
Ne  off  l/rt/,  ne  off  Octavian, 
Ne  off  Hector  the  strong  uion, 
Ne  off  Jason,  neither  off  flercuLg, 
Ne  oS £netu,  neither  Achilles'. 


has  been  ninilc  by  tlie 


"  Mitrieil  Rominces  of  the  13th,  Hlh, 
uhI  iSth  Cnimrici."  3  vole.  t)io.  Edin. 
ISIO.— Pkicc] 

•  [The  old  printed  ropy  readi  Perlo- 
nape,]  pcrhipi   Pirlbenape,   ot  Fatthc- 

*  LinefleiT.  To  Borne  of  [heie  romance) 
lh«  author  ot  the  nuuiuicripl  Litea  of 
the  SaiDti,  nrillen  about  the  year  IZOO, 
[I300._M.]>>nd  cited  aboie  at  large,  >1- 
lade*  in  a  aorl  of  prolDgue.    See  Sect,  i. 

Wei  anhl  we  loue  ChruEendoni  that  is  to 

With    onie    lotdet  hette  Mode   that   the 

lore  yhere  of  baliylo  of 

nygda  hirdjp,   tlul  mochel   la 

trt,  and  Oy  ef 


rng'". 


Men  1 

k< 

And   of 

or  RoBlmd  ar 

Watwyk, 
or  Wamifn  and  Tritlram,  that  ne  faand- 

dr  fane  ylike. 
Who   »   louelh    tu  here  talei  of  aucha 


kaygito  were. 


e  Ifayng  that  nj-i  no 
I    and    itiarterea    that    hurdl 


id  Bedda 


^Jpd  "ted 

^^^E   Biql  (er  DO  (ere,  ftc 

^^^HM  •MvymoDj  authc 

^^■tocripl   poem,  ailed  "  Tht  bakt    nf 

^^B^MlWCuniuaMunnii'iraiMlsted 

^^Hb   llie  Fmich,   Kcnu   to   ha>e  been 

of  th*  lanie  opinion.     Hla  work  coniiiiti 

ofrellKloui  l<||end*i  but  In  the  prologue 

he  lakea  octaalon  to  mention  many  talca 

of  another  kind,  uhlch  were  more  agree- 

Bble  lu  thr  gcnenJily  of  loaden.      MNS. 

Liud.  K  33.  [its.]  t  I1T.  DlbL  BwlL 

Men  lykyn  Jeitia  far  In  here, 

■ "  * "     ■  i»  rede  in  diu«n  nanne 


Of  Alexandre  the  canqueroure, 
Of  Jaliai  CtMor  the  euiptniur*, 
Of  Grerct  and  TVoy  the  itronu  (tryf. 
There  many  a  man  loit  hii  lyf: 
Of  Brute  that  baron  bold  of  hoiul 
The  SrEt  conqueroure  of  Englontl, 
Of  kyng  .^rfrhire  that  wai  lO  rkbe. 
Was  none  in  hii  lynie  w  lyche  : 
Of  wonder)  that  amunf;  hit  knyghtafollCr 
And  auotiri  dedyne  a>  men  here  telle, 
Aj  Gau-efnt  Kay  and  othir  ftill  ahyllo 
Which  that  kept  the  round  tahylle. 
HoH  kyoH  CAurliiand  Awloai/ Ciwghl 
Willi  Sanyni,  nold  ihey  be  fawghi ; 
Of  Trgitrem  and  of  Yioudr  tile  iwele. 
How  they  with  louo  firit  gan  mete. 
or  kyng  Jahtte  and  of  iMombrat 
or  YJbj/iu  and  ^  Amadra. 
Storiea  of  diveree  thynggea 
Of  pryncii,  prelatei,  and  ofkynggea, 
Many  wnggei  of  diver  ryme 
A<  Engliihe,  French,  ajid  Latyne,  Ac. 
Thla  ylk  bake  b  tnnalale 
Into  Bngllibe  long  (o  rede 
For  (he  loue  of  BngUihe  lede. 
For  comyn  folk  of  Englond,  *c 
Syldyn  it  U  for  eny  cbaanc* 
Etigliihe  long  piechid  in  Fraonce,  Ac 
[Thiiwotk  ianolacalleciiaiiarrtJtf'oiit 
I  hiilary  of  the  OF '      ■  ■■    - 


Then 


the  poem  In  US.  Fairbi,  H.  BodL  Ubr. 
MS.  Colt.  Vrip.  A.  ill.  US.  Coll.  Aran.  57. 
in  the  AdvDcalet'  libtaty  tx  Kdinburgh. 
and  in  the  UnlTrnlly  lUirary  at  Qottin- 
aen.-M.1 
SceMonlf  Far-MHS.  T 540.  and  p.  IM. 


u  pruervrd  In  ihc  library  of  Trio.  Coll. 
Cambridge.  It  li  foimd  abo  lu  the  Bri- 
liih  Uuaenm.— W.J 
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Here,  among  others,  some  of  .the  most  capital  and  favourite  stories 
of  romance  arc  mentioned,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  the  Siege  of  Troy 
with  its  appendages,  and  Alexander  the  Great :  and  there  are  four  au- 
thors of  high  esteem  in  the  dark  ages,  Geoffiry  of  Monmouth,  Turpin, 
Guido  of  Colonna,  and  Callisthenes,  whose  books  were  the  grand  re- 
positories of  these  subjects,  and  contained  most  of  the  traditionary  fic- 
tions, whether  of  Arabian  or  classical  origin,  which  constantly  suj^cd 
materials  to  the  writers  of  romance.  I  shall  speak  of  these  authors, 
with  their  subjects,  distinctly. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  already  observed* 
concerning  the  writings  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  and  Turpin.  It  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  say  at  present,  tliat  these  two  fabulous  historians  re- 
corded the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Arthur ;  and  that 
Turpin*s  history  was  artfully  forged  under  the  name  of  tliat  archbishc^ 
about  the  year  1110,  with  a  design  of  giving  countenance  to  the  Crn- 
sades  from  the  example  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Charlemagne,  whose 
pretended  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre  is  described  in  the  twentieth 
chapter. 

As  to  the  Siege  of  Troy,  it  appears  that  both  Homer's  poems  were 
unknown,  at  least  not  understood  in  Europe,  from  the  abolition  of 
literature  by  the  Goths  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  fourteenth.  Geof- 
fry of  Monmouth  indeed,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1 160  *,  a  man  of 
learning  for  that  age,  produces  Homer  in  attestation  of  a  fact  asserted 
in  his  history ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  he  knew  little  more 
than  Homer's  name,  and  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Homer*s 
subject  Geoffry  says,  that  Brutus  having  ravaged  the  province  of 
Acquitain  with  fire  and  sword,  came  to  a  place  where  the  city  of  Tours 
now  stands,  €u  Homer  testifies  \  But  the  Trojan  story  was  still  kept 
alive  in  two  Latin  pieces,  which  passed  under  the  names  of  Dares 
Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis.  Dares's  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  as  it  was  called,  pretended  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Greek 
of  Dares  Phrygius  into  Latin  prose  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  a  wretched 
pcribrmance,  and  forged  under  those  specious  names  in  the  decline  of 
Latin  literature  y,  Dictys  Cretensis  is  a  prose  Latin  history  of  the 
Trojan  war  in  six  books,  paraphrased  about  the  reign  of  Diocleoan  or 
Constantino  by  one  Septimius,  from  some  Grecian  history  on  the  same 


"  See  Diss.  I. 

*  [He  finished  his  Chronicle  about  the 
yeur  1128.    See  p.  x.  Diss.  I. — M.] 

*  L.  i.  ch.  14. 

'  In  the  Epistle  prefixed,  the  pretended 
translator  Nepos  says,  that  he  found  this 
work  at  Athens,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Dares.  He  adds,  speaking  of  the  contro- 
verted authenticity  of  Homer,  De  ea  re 
Athenis  judicium  fuUf  cum  pro  ituano 
Ilomerus  haheretur  quod  deos  cum  homi' 
nibus  beUigerasse  descripsit.  In  which 
words  he  does  not  refer  to  any  public  de- 


cree of  the  Athenian  judges,  but  to  Plato's 
opinion  in  his  Republic.  Dares,  witk 
Dictys  Cretensis  next  mentioned  in  the 
text,  was  first  printed  at  }li\ltn  in  1477. 
Mabillon  says,  that  a  manuscript  of  the 
Pscudo- Dares  occurs  in  the  Laurentian 
library  at  Florence,  upwards  pf  eight  hun- 
dred years  old.  Mus.  Ital.  i.  p.  169.  Tli'u 
work  was  abridged  by  Vincentius  Bfllo* 
vacensis,  a  firiar  of  Burgundy,  aboot  the 
year  1244.  See  his  SpecuL  Histor.  li^ 
iii.  63.     • 
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(object,  said  to  be  discovered  under  a  sepulchre  by  means  of  an  earth- 
<{iuike  in  the  city  of  Cnossus  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have  been 
composed  by  Dictys,  a  Cretan,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Trojan  war.     The 
buid  of  discovering  copies  of  books  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  in  order 
to  infer  from  thence  their  high  and  indubitable  antiquity,  so  frequently 
practised,  betrays  itself.     But  that  the  present  Latin  Dictys  had  a  Greek 
original,  now  lost,  appears  from  the  numerous  grecisms  with  which  it 
Aboottds;  and  from  the  literal  correspondence  of  many  passages  with 
the  Greek  fragments  of  one  Dictys  cited  by  ancient  authors.     The 
Greek  original  was  very  probably  forged  under  the  name  of  Dictys,  a 
^niditionary  writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  fond  of  the  Trojan  story  ■.     On  the  whole,  the  work  appears 
to  hare  been  an  arbitrary  metaphrase  of  Homer,  with  many  fabulous 
interpolations.  TAt  length  Guido  de  Colonna,  a  native  of  Messina  in 
Sieily,  a  learned  civilian,  and  no  contemptible  Italian  poet,  about  the 
7^  1260,  engrafting  on  Dares  and  Dictys  many  new  romantic  inven- 
tiODfl^  which  the  taste  of  hb  age  dictated,  and  which  the  connection 
^een  Grecian  and  Gothic  fiction  eiisily  admitted  ;  at  the  same  time 
comprehending  in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Argonautic  stories  from 
Orid,  Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  %  compiled  a  grand  prose  romance 
ui  Latin,  containing  fifteen  books,  and  entitled  in  most  manuscripts 
BiMoria  de  Bella  TrqfanoK    It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mattlieo 
<fe  Porta,  archbishop  of  Salerno.     Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  measure  superseded  by  this  improved  and 
comprehensive  history  of  the  Grecian  heroes :  and  from  this  period 
Achilles,  Ja^on,  and  Hercules,  were  adopted  into  romance,  and  cele- 
brated in  common  with  Lancelot,  Rowland,  Gawain,  Oliver,  and  other 
ChrisUan  champions,  whom  they  so  nearly  resembled  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  adventures '.    This  work  abounds  with  Oriental  imager}*-. 


*  See  Perison.  Disaertot  de  Diet.  Cre- 
teu .  Mct.  xiix.  Constantinus  Lascaris,  a 
learned  monk  of  Constantinople,  one  of 
the  rcftoren  of  Grecian  literature  in  Ea- 
fope  near  four  hundred  years  ago,  says 
that  Dictys  Cretensis  in  Greek  was  lost. 
This  writer  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Eu- 
stathiiis,  who  lived  about  the  year  1170, 
in  his  elaborate  and  extensive  commen- 
tary on  Homer. 

*  The  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus 
are  cited  in  Chaucer's  Hypsipile  and  Me- 
tltta.  **  Let  him  reade  the  bokc  Argonau- 
ticon."  V.  90.  But  Guido  is  afterwards 
cited  as  a  writer  on  that  subject,  ibid.  97. 
Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  common  manuscript. 
See  pag.  140^  infr.  [Warton  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  calling  Valerius  Flaccus  a  com' 
man  MS.  and  must  have  been  thinking  of 
Valerius  Maximus.  The  only  two  MSS. 
of  the  former  I  am  acquainted  with,  are 
in  Queen's  College  library,  Oxford,  and  at 
Holkham.— M.] 

VOL.  I. 


^  It  was  first  printed  Argentorat  1486. 
and  ibid.  1489.  fol.  The  work  was  finished, 
as  appears  by  a  note  at  the  end,  in  1287. 
It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Philip  or 
Christopher  Ceffio,  a  Florentine,  and  this 
translation  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in 
1481,  4to.  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  German.  Sec  Lauibec.  ii.  948.  The 
purity  of  our  author's  Italian  style  has 
been  much  commended.  For  his  Italian 
poetry,  see  Mongitor,  ubi  supr.  p.  1G7. 
Compare  also,  liiar.  Eruditor.  Ital.  xiii. 
258.  Montfaucon  mentions,  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  Le  Roman  de  Tivben  qui 
f*ttranne  de  Troye  la  grande,  Catal.  M8S. 
ii.  p.  923— 198. 

This  Roman  dc  Thebes  is  in  reality 
one  of  those  works  on  the  story  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  engrafted  either  on  that  of 
Columna,  or  on  his  materials. — Douce. 

"  Bale  says,  that  Edward  the  First, 
having  met  with  our  author  in  Sicily,  in 
returning   from    Asia,   invited   him   into 
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of  which  the  subject  was  cxtreiiK^ly  susceptible.  It  has  also  some  traits 
of  Arabian  literature.  The  Trojan  horse  is  a  horse  of  brass :  and  Her- 
cules is  taught  astronomy,  and  the  seven  liberal  sciences.  But  I  for- 
bear to  enter  at  present  into  a  more  particular  examination  of  this  hi- 
story, as  it  must  often  occasionally  be  cited  hereafter.  1  shall  here 
only  further  observe  in  general,  that  this  work  is  the  chief  source  from 
which  Chaucer  derive<l  his  ideas  about  the  Trojan  story ;  that  it  wm 
professedly  paraphrased  by  Lydgate,  in  the  year  1420,  into  a  prolix 


England,  xiii.  36.  This  prince  was  in- 
terested in  the  Trojan  story,  as  wc  shall 
sec  helow.  Our  historians  relate,  that  he 
wintered  in  Sicily  in  the  year  1270. 
Chron.  Rob.  Brun.  p.  227.  A  writer 
quoted  by  Hcarne,  supposed  to  be  John 
Stowe  the  chronicler,  says,  that  "  Guidu 
de  Columpna  arriving  in  England  at  the 
cnmmaundement  of  king  Edward  the 
Firste,  made  scholies  and  annotations 
upon  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares  Phri- 
gius.  Besides  these,  he  writ  at  large  the 
Battayle  of  Troye."  Hcniing.  Cartul.  ii. 
C'I9.  Among  his  works  is  recited  Histo- 
rla  de  Regibus  Rebnsqne  Anglio'.  It  is 
quoted  by  many  writers  under  the  title 
of  Chronicum  Britanvorum.  lie  is  said 
also  to  have  written  Chronicum  Magnum 
libris  xxxvi.  See  Mongitor.  Bibl.  Sic.  i. 
2G5. 

[Mr.  Eichhom  has  stated  these  ''Scho- 
lies" of  Guido  to  have  been  published  in 
the  year  1216;  a  manifest  mistake, — 
since  it  leaves  7 1  years  between  this  date, 
and  the  period  at  which  he  assigns  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Ilistoria  Trofana, 
But  whatever  may  have  been  Guido's 
merit  in  thus  affording  a  common  text- 
book for  subsequent  writers,  his  work 
could  have  contained  little  of  novelty, 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  for  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted,  whether  his  labours  extended 
beyond  the  humble  task  of  reducing  into 
prose  the  metrical  compilations  of  his 
predecessors.  It  is  true,  this  circum- 
stance will  not  admit  of  absolute  proof, 
till  the  several  poems  upon  the  'I'rojan 
storv  extant  in  our  own  and  various  con- 
tinental  libraries  shall  be  given  to  the 
world ;  but  the  following  notices  of  some 
of  these  productions,  though  scanty  and 
imperfect,  will  perhaps  justify  the  opi- 
nion which  has  been  expressed.  The 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  by 
Geoifri  Gaimar,  a  poet  antecedent  to 
Wace  (1155),  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  work,  which  the  author  assures  us 
commenced  with  an  account  of  Jason  and 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  was 
doubtlessly  (ontinucd  through  the  whole 
ivcle  of  Gp;ci:in  fabulous  history,  till  the 


siege  of  Troy  connected  Brutni,  the 
founder  of  the  British  dynasty,  with  the 
lieroes  of  the  antient  world.  The  voln- 
minous  work  of  Benoit  de  Saint  More 
(noticed  by  Warton  below),  is  confenedly 
taken  from  Dares  Phrygius  and  IXctri 
Cretensis  ;  and  is  adorned  with  all  thoie 
fictions  of  romance  and  chivalric  coetomef 
which  these  writers  are  supposed  to  have 
received  from  the  interpolations  of  Oidda 
Among  the  romances  enumerated  by  Hcl- 
lis  Stoke,  as  the  productioni  of  earlier 
writers  in  Holland,  and  still  (1300)  heU 
in  general  esteem,  we  find  "  The  Conflict 
of  Troy"  {De  Stryd  van  Trofen) ;  ud 
we  know  upon  the  authority  of  Jakob  van 
Maerlant  (1270),  the  translator  of  Vin- 
cent de  Beauvais'  Speculum  Hiitoriak, 
that  this  was  a  version  of  Benoit*s  poeo. 
It  is  not  so  certain  whence  Conrad  of 
Wurzburg,  a  contemporary  of  Guido,  de- 
rived  his  German  Ilias ;  but  be  profetfei 
to  have  taken  it  from  a  French  originaL 
and  his  poem,  like  Gaimar's,  commencci 
with  Jason  and  the  Argonautic  expeditioo. 
Upon  the  same  principle  that  Conrad 
conceived  it  necessary  to  preface  his  Iliai 
with  the  story  of  the  Goldtn  Fierce,  hii 
countryman  Henry  von  Veldeck  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  Trojan  war,  iti 
origin  and  consequences,  in  his  venioaflf 
the  iEneis.  This,  however,  is  usually  be- 
lieved to  be  a  translation  from  the  "Erude" 
of  Chretien  de  Troyes  ;  and,  if  the  dace 
(ante  U8G)  assumed  for  its  appeannce 
by  Mr.  von  der  Hagen  be  correct,  would 
place  the  French  original  in  an  ear&r 
period  than  is  given  it  by  the  French  an- 
tiquurics.  Ii*  the  year  1210,  Albredrt 
von  Halberstadt  published  a  metrical  ver- 
sion of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  See  von 
der  Hagen's  Grand riss  zur  Gisehiektt  der 
Deutschen  PocWt?,  Berlin  1812;  and  Hen- 
rik  van  Wyn's  Historisvhv  Avondstoaden, 
Amsterdam  1800.— Price.] 

[See  also  Hofftnaim'b  Hone  Betgitt, 
p.  30,  8vo.  Vratisl.  1S30.— M.] 

[In  the  Arundel  Collection  (Brit.  Mui.} 
MS.  No.  375,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the 
1  Itli  century,  is  a  history  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  in  Latin  pro»e.  This  MS.  ^V 
written  in  France. — W.] 
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poem,  called  the  Bahe  of  Tivye  \  at  the  comnmnd  of  kinj; 
B  Fifth  ;  that  it  bt^taiiie  ihe  gruuiid-work  of  a  now  comvilntiou 
)h,  on  thp  »ame  subject,  written  by  Itaoul  le  Feure  chaplain  to 
e  of  Burgundy,  in  tlie  year  14^,  ttnd  partly  translated  into 
prose  in  the  year  l^Tl.  l>y  Caxlun,  under  tlie  title  of  tlie 
^  the  hi»toriei  of  Trot/j^al  the  request  of  Margaret  duchess 
*y ;  and  that  from  Ca:ftoo's  book  Hflerwards  modemUed, 
G  borrowed  lb  drama  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  '. 


Biid  PraiiL-t  liomivrGd  il  from  Iho  Elnndi- 
natiui  Gothn,  and  sdaplcd  il  lo  tham- 
lelveii  milcK  He  Buppoie  lb«l  time  114- 
liom.  1  menu  (he  ll)rmer,  were  bnachm 
of  Ihe  Rulhic  lUm,  whicli  K»c  lh*in  a 
■on  nriiiherenl  righl  to  the  eUitn.  Tlil« 
reuiiniiiB  nuy  perhaps  bccdudI  for  the 
earVj  eiialeno;  anil  uttraordlnuy  papa- 
lu-iiy  of  ibe  Trtjin  itory  unonR  nalioni 
ignaiui  and  illiirntp,  whu  could  only 
have  trceived  II  by  iriditlon.  OcoflVy  ^ 
Monmouth  t«ak  Ihii  dciceol  of  the  Sri' 
ton)  from  Troy,  ft-om  tba  Welsh  or  Ar^ 
moric  burda,  ind  they  perhapi  had  it  in 
canunon  with  lbs  Scoad<n>«Ian  miden. 
There  U  not  ■  lyllable  of  it  In  the  autbsl^ 
tic  lilaloriani  of  England,  «ho  wrote  Iw- 
fure  him  ;  particnliuly  Ihote  andeul  una, 
Bedc,  Gildu.and  the  uninterpolaled  Nva- 
niiu.  Henry  of  Huntiu^oii  be|t«n  hit 
bUlory  rram  Canr ;  and  il  wna  only  on 
flulher  Intunnation  thai  he  added  Bruit. 
Bui  thi*  infonnaiian  wai  from  a  muu- 
Ktipl  found  by  him  In  hli  nay  la  RcHiic, 
in  llie  ahbey  uf  B«  in  Normandy,  pro- 
bably Oeoffry'a  origSnnL  [So;  only  n 
copy  ufUniRVey'*  Latin  Chronicle.— U.] 
U.  HuhL  ^litloL  ad  IVarim.    USE.  Cui- 


e  latyn  and  Ihe  ftenibe  yl  is. 
I  Pnncb,  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  BriU 
ii-  Thb  msnuscripi  was  pro- 
en  nol  longsAertbe  year  1300. 
gln'i'inn  library  there  is  a  poem 
ILLUK  Tkojanuu,  Nmn.  130. 

>BOd  b»de  this  worlde  wroghl. 
AomriONa.] 
n  nation.,  in  eiirly  lime., 
I  fand  of  deducing  their  origin 
TU*  tnditlon  sienu  to  be 
.  dcr  Odin't  orlginul  emigration 
put  of  Atia  wblch  ti  connecied 

Bia.  A«gud,  or  AM  i  fortnu, 
ty  fMni  which  Odin  led  hia 
A  hy  wroe  fl  !•  nlled  Tioy. 
ea  lito  they  luppoied  Odin  to 
t  his  death,  where  he  wiu  to 
K  whu  died  in  battle,  in  a  haU 
Ih  gliuering  ibields.  See  Bsr- 
"  p.S.p.40i,  4D3.Beq.  This 
(ha  Edda,  i«  in  tlie  city  of  A)- 
A  Is  called  the  Field  <4  Ida. 
.  flnd.  In  Ihe  very  sublime  ode 
■Mludon  of  Ihe  World,  died  by 
I,  Il  i«  a*id,  Ihal  after  the  twi- 
W  goda  shauid  be  ended,  and  Ihe 
d  appear,  Ihe  Aim  iludi  mat  §• 
f  Ua,  aid  tell  <if  Ikt  datni/tJ 
I.  Baithol.  L.  ii.  cnp.  14.  p.  SOT. 
Angrini.  Jon.  Crynog.  I.  L 
1, 48.  Rm  alio  Edda,  hb.  i. 
o«n  to  Heuniut'*  Bdda,  ii  !« 
Ila  tppolnied  iwclve  judge*  or 
•  SIgnint  In  Seandinavli,  as  m 
d  (Mibllilwd  there  all  the  laws 
and  Ih*  CDsionu  of  the  Tro- 
t  HIcllei.  Thviaur.  i.  Disser- 
L  p,  aU.  See  aUo  UoIIcII'b  UIiL 
U.p.S4.  UarlhoILnutlhinksthil 
'  the  liddic  inytliology,  who 
L  lOTO,  flndiflH  it'i>i  the  Dritoni 
s  diew  Ibuii  drwcut  hoin  t'Toy, 
itkns  of  uiiiiEuing  the  nunc 
4(ln  tn  Odin.  Bui  this  imdilinn 
I  bare  been  older  than  the  Edda : 
RNM  probable,  thU  (he  Uritunt 
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king  of  the  Wesl  Saiotu,  granU  in  hit 
'charwr,  daied  A.O.  833,  among  oChm 
thing!,  to  Croy land-abbey,  )us  robe  at 
tissue,  on  which  was  embroidered  7^ 
ittlnrliM  of  IVsy.  Obe,  on  Spenser'* 
Fairy  Queen,  I.  sml  t.  p.  170.  This 
proves  the  story  10  hnve  been  In  high  *«- 
'  >  tongbefomhaiperlDd:  and 


iishonldal 


cred 


I  ihe  Suona  came  froni  Rcandin: 
This  fable  of  the  desrent  of  the  Briloni 
(rem  (he  Ticjans  was  solemnly  alleged 
mt  an  aulhentlc  and  undeniable  proof  In 
a  coDIiavrrsy  of  great  national  Imporl- 
anee,  by  Edward  ibe  f  inl  and  hb  no- 
blliijr,  wlihout  the  leasl  ut^ecttoii  from    . 
ihe  opptaiie  party,     tl  was  in  the  Anwui    I 
dii[iulc  (onecminit  Ihe  luttlKtlod  of  the 
crown  uf  Eugland    to  thst  of  lirotUnri,    j 
abuul  llieyear  1301.     The atlegtlloRs are 
in  •  letter  to  pwpc  Bonlbce,  siiined  and   | 
MUlcil  by  Ihe  king  anil  Us  iiftit.    Ypo- 
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Proofs  have  been  given,  in  the  two  prologues  just  cited,  of  the  genend 
popularity  of  Alexander's  story,  another  branch  of  Grecian  history  fa- 
mous in  the  dark  ages.    To  these  we  may  add  the  evidence  of  Chaucer. 

Alisaundrcs  storie  is  so  commune, 
That  everie  wight  that  hath  discreciouue 
Hath  herde  somewhat  or  al  of  his  fortune  ^ 

And  in  the  House  of  Fame,  Alexander  is  placed  with  Ilercules'.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  he  was  celebrated  in  a  Latin  poem  by 
Gualtier  de  Chatillon,  in  the  year  1212^.  Other  proofs  will  occur  in 
their  proper  places  K  The  truth  is,  Alexander  was  the  most  eminent 
knight  errant  of  Grecian  antiquity.  He  could  not  therefore  be  long 
without  his  romance.  Callisthenes,  an  Olynthian,  educated  under  Ari- 
stotle with  Alexander,  wrote  an  authentic  life  of  Alexander ^  This 
history,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  antient  writers,  has  been 
long  since  lost  But  a  Greek  life  of  this  hero,  under  the  adopted  name 
of  Callisthenes,  at  present  exists,  and  is  no  uncommon  manuscript  in 
good  libraries*.  It  is  entitled,  Bior  AXe^ay^pov  tov  MaKthovos  vu 
Upa^eis.  That  is,  TTie  Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  MacedO' 
nian^.  This  piece  was  written  in  Greek,  being  a  translation  from  the 
Persic,  by  Simeon  Seth,  styled  Magistery  and  protovestiary  or  ward- 
robe keeper  of  the  palace  of  Antiochus  at  Constantinople  °,  about  the 


digm.  Neustr.  apud  Camd.  Angl.  Norman, 
p.  492.  Here  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
implicit  faith  with  which  this  tradition 
continued  to  be  belie ved,  even  in  a  more 
enlightened  age ;  and  an  evidence  that  it 
was  equally  credited  in  Scotland. 

»  V.  656.  p.  165.  Urr.  ed.         «  V.  323. 

^  See  Second  Dissertation. 

I  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  the 
sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire  is  ordered  to 
procure  the  queen's  chamber  at  Notting- 
ham to  be  painted  with  the  History  of 
Alexander.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  249 
— 259.  "  Depingi  facias  Historiam 
Alexandri  undiquaque."  In  the  Ro- 
mance of  Richard,  the  minstrel  says  of  an 
army  assembled  at  a  siege  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Sign.  Q.  iii. 

Covered  is  both  mount  and  playne, 
Kyng  Alysaunder  and  Chorlemayne 
He  never  had  halfe  the  route 
As  is  the  city  now  aboute. 

By  the  way,  this  is  much  like  a  passage 
in  Milton,  Par.  Reg.  iii.  337. 

Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican,  flee 

k  See    Recherch.   sur    la    Vie  et    les 

Ouvrages  de  Callisthene.  Par  M.  TAbb^ 

Sevin.   Mem.  de  Lit.  viii.  p.  126.  4to. 

But  many  very  antienl  OTeeV  wtw^t* 

iiad  corrupted  Alexander' a  \v\s\ot>j  v«\\\\ 


fabulous  narratiTes,  such  aa  Orthagorai, 
Onesicritus,  &c. 

[Julian  Africanus,  who  lired  in  the 
third  century,  records  the  foble  of  Nects- 
nabus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  presumpdve 
father  of  Alexander,  who  figures  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  later  romances.  It  ii 
also  presumed,  that  similar  fictions  were 
introduced  into  the  poems  of  Arrian,  Hs- 
drian,  and  Soterichus.  See  GorresVoIks- 
biicher,  p.  58.  a  translation  of  whose  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject  will  be  fo«uid 
in  the  Retrospective  Review,  No.  vi.  For 
an  account  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Per- 
sian versions  of  this  story,  see  Herbelot,  i. 
144.  and  Weber's  Metrical  Romances,  tsL 
i.  XX. — Price.] 

1  Particularly  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  USS. 
Barocc.  Cod.  xvii.  and  BibL  Reg.  Parii. 
Cod.  2064.  See  Mohtfauc  CataL  MSS. 
p.  733.  See  passages  cited  from  this  ni- 
nuscript,  in  Steph.  Byzant.  Abr.  BerckeL 
V.  Bovfce^oXeux.  CRsar  Bulenger  de 
Circo,  c.  xiii.  30,  &c.  and  Fabric.  BibL  Gr. 
xiv.  148,  149,  150.  It  is  adduced  bj 
Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Gr.  ubi  vid.  Tool  iL 
Catal.  Scriptor.  p.  24. 

°*  Undoubtedly  many  smaller  histories 
now  in  our  libraries  were  formed  firoo 
this  greater  work. 

"  UputroPeffTiapioSf  Protot?estianus. 
^^^  V>>\  Can^  Constantinop.  Christ.  lib. 
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ten  Mwn  aitc  ^^ 

,l*"^^.,*„av.  M8S- P-}*^  A.^V« 


books  iinoufw;:        lie  "»"■'    ,.^  1100, 
fat  iht  u«  ■"  ,.„nm«nn».  "^  ^uri  the 


«""?"St^;rfi»''':±''    l"'>-'■P• 


V     niinie  of  »1^  'J 


of  llxJ 'J*;-        ,ne„non 
„Je  an*  ""P'     iAe  «»W^ 


Si"""»js  r*' ■">•£•■  111  s;.s "I "''ris ■v^'j; 


\bant  the  Se»T  .,  «,  be  tta"''-'",      the      """  ,o„ed  »PP»^„ht»K,  »"*  !*"  !ll 

»C:.,tl..y»'}i'"'.i,u  r...i>"  .'!"^.;:     1'"",  w  p.-""'' .Snther.!"'" 


•rdned">""''i,«t.t .»""'' J.   .,. 
In  the  wlB".    '  amotcoM>d^"^,,[,^„Mir 

»K)"',"£;°  Bi"-  "tub* v«" 
MS-  p-"',J;.."  ""■  'V,  S ,  s'"" 
ZsTW*'""" 


,1,,  Ot..»t-  •  „j*  .,t  el  «"„„i„h  J. 

Vt™'''r,S"i"'-'';»"'.!''*" 

,tLu«d»"'"*  — A'  to  the  >^»  ,be, 


jlLuii'l'"'"*  —A'  lo  tl«  n»  th,( 
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length  from  thence  into  French,  Italian,  and  GennanP.  The  Latin 
translation  was  printed  Colon.  Argentorat.  A.D.  14^9*i.  Perhaps  be- 
fore: for  among  Ileame/s  books  in  the  Bodleian  library,  there  is  an 
edition  in  quarto,  without  date*,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at 
Oxford  by  Frederick  Corsellis,  about  the  year  1468.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  one  iEsopus,  or  by  Julius  Valerius':    suppOMtitioai 


that  his  name  signifies  the  merciful  phy- 
sician. Sec  Hcrbelot,  p.  206.  456.  and 
Bibl.  Lugdun.  Catal.  p.  301.  [Sir  \Vm. 
Jones,  who  derives  this  name  from  a  San- 
scrit word,  interprets  it,  the  bi  loved  or 
favourite  physician. — Price.]  Others  re- 
late, that  it  was  composed  by  the  Braniins 
of  India,  under  the  title  Kurtuk  Dumnik. 
Fraser,  uhi  supr.  p.  19.  It  is  also  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Isame  fifth  king  of 
the  Indians,  and  translated  into  Arabic 
from  the  Indian  tongue  three  hundred 
years  before  Alexander  the  Macedonian. 
Abraham  Ecchelens.  Not.  ad  Catal.  Ebed 
Jesu,  p.  87. — The  Indians  reckon  this 
book  among  the  tliree  things  in  which 
they  surpass  all  other  nations,  viz.  "Li- 
ber CuLiLA  ct  DiMNA,  ludus  Shatangri, 
et  novem  figune  numerarin*."  Saphad. 
Comment,  ad  Carm.  Tograi.  apud  Hyde, 
prolcgom.  ad  lib.  de  hid.  Oriental,  d.  3. 
Ilyde  intended  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
version.  Prcefat.  ad  lib.  dc  lud.  Oriental, 
vol.  ii.  1767.  edit  ad  calc.  I  cannot  for- 
sake this  subject  without  remarking,  that 
the  Persians  have  another  book,  which 
they  esteem  older  th<in  any  writings  of 
Zoroaster,  entitled  Javidan  Chrad,  that 
is,  /Etcma  Sapicntia,  Hyde  Praffat.  Re- 
lig.  Vet  Persaruni.  This  has  been  also 
one  of  the  titles  of  Pilpay's  Fables. 

[Sec  Wolfii  nibl.  Hebr.  i.  468.  ii.  931. 
iii.  350.  iv.  934. — Additions.] 

[The  Indian  origin  of  thcKc  fables  is 
now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute. Mr.  Colebrooke  has  published  a 
Sanscrit  version  of  them,  under  the  title 
of  Ilitopades,  and  they  have  been  trans- 
lated, from  the  same  language,  by  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Wilkins. — Price.] 

'  Casaub.  Epist  ad  Jos.  Scaliger.  402. 
413.  Scalig.  Epist.  ad  Casaubon.  1 1 3. 1 1 5 ; 
who  mentions  also  a  translation  of  this 
work  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew,  [en- 
titled D-nnxjaSie  nnbvi  19D,  and  edited 
by  Brcithaupt — M.]  by  one  who  adopted 
the  name  of  Jos.Gorionides,  railed  Pseudo- 
Gorionides.  This  Latin  history  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  John  Hartlicb  Mol- 
ler,  a  German  physician,  at  the  command 
of  Albert  duke  of  Havaria,  and  published 
August  Vindel.  A.D.  1478.  fol.  [This 
edition  was  preceded  by  two  others  from 
the  press  of  Hamler,  dated  1472  and  1173. 
These  and^the  Strasburg  edition  of  148S 


call  the  translator  Dr.  John  Hartlicb  of  Mi- 
nich. — Price.]  See  Lambecc.  lib.  iL  de 
Bibl.  Vindobon.  p.  949.  Labbc  mentioai 
a  fabulous  history  of  Alexander ;  writin, 
as  he  says,  in  1217,  and  transcribed  la 
1455.  Undoubtedly  thia  in  the  text  Lon- 
dinensis  quotes  "pervetustum  quendfm 
librum  manuscriptum  de  actlbus  Alezan- 
dri."  Heame's  T.  Caius  ut  inir.  p.  81 
See  also  p.  86.  258. 

**  Lenglet  mentions  "  Ilistoria  fabokat 
inccrti  authoris  de  Alexandri  Magni  pra- 
liis."  fol.  [Argent]  1494.  He  adds,  that 
it  is  printed  in  the  last  ectition  of  Ccsar'i 
Commentaries  by  Grsevius  in  octavo.  KU. 
des  Romans,  ii.  p.  228.  229.  edit  ArniL 
Compare  Vogt's  Catalogut  librontm  rarfor. 
pag.  24.  edit  1 753.  Montiaucon  lays  thti 
history  of  Callisthenes  occurs  often  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  botli  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  but  that  he  never  saw  either  of 
them  printed.  Cat  MSS.  ii.  pag.  731— 
2543.  I  think  a  life  of  Alexander  is  (ub- 
joined  to  an  edition  of  (iuintus  Curtius  in 
1584,  by  Joannes  Monachns.  ["Q.Cartii 
de  Rebus  gestis  Alexandri  Magni,  Re^ 
Maccdonum,  libri  x.  Ad  ha^c,  Alex.  M. 
Vitani  ab  Joanne  Monacho  pneposuimoSi 
[Latins  vers,  ab  Aug.  Ca<ipo.]  8vo.  Aotr. 
in  eedih.  P.  Billeri,  1586.'*— M.] 

*  [Either  from  the  ardour  of  compo- 
sition, or  through  the  multiplicity  of  boob 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Warton,  some  nuitake 
has  arisen  at  this  place.  The  late  Mr. 
Librarian  Price  pointed  out  to  me  the  4to 
volume  which  once  belonged  to  Heanr, 
nnd  is  now  marked  B.  N.  Raw  1. 99.  It  cod- 
sists  of  seven  articles,  the  third  of  which 
is  "  Gcsta  Alexandri  Magni  metrice  f«"' 
posita.'*  This  being  very  neatly  written, 
in  a  hand  much  resembling  the  t)'pe  of 
our  early  printed  classics,  seems  to  have 
been  confounded  (as  Ritson  shrewdly  sur- 
mised) with  "  Expositio  Sancti  Jeronimii" 
MccccLxviii.  a  rare  specimen  of  t)-po- 
grapliy  by  P.  Corsellis,  in  the  library  of 
C.  C.  C.  Oxon.— Park.] 

'  Du  Cange  Glossar.  Gr.  v.  E/3cXXci^ 
Jurat  ad  Symmach.  iv.  33.  Bsrth.  Ad- 
versar.  ii.  10.  v.  14. 

[The  work  of  Julius  Valerius,  who  is 
said  to  have  translated  it  from  the  Greek 
of  i'Esopus,  about  the  time  of  Claudian  of 
Alexandria,  differs  wholly  from  the  com- 
mon Latin  prose  Life  of  Alexander  printed 
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b  seen)  to  have  been  furgenl  liy  l.ho  artifice,  or  iatnxluceU 
e  ignorance,  of  gcribea  and  librarians.  This  Latiu  tronsla- 
s  of  high  antiquity  in  the  miildle  age  i>(  learning ;  fur 
I  by  Giraldus  Cambreimis,  who  Qourbhed  about  the  year 
About  titc  year  12S6i  the  substance  of  it  was  thrown  into  n 
laog  Latin  poem,  writtej)  in  elegiac  verse*,  by  Aretinus  QuilichinuB". 
Tliia  (iibulouB  narrative  of  Alexander's  life  and  acliievemcnts  is  full  of 
[iro<ligics  nod  extravagancies".  But  we  should  retnnnber  its  origin. 
The  Arabian  books  abound  with  the  most  incredible  fictions  and  tra- 
ditions coucernuig  Alexander  the  Great,  which  they  probably  borrowed 
and  improved  from  the  Persians.  They  call  him  Escander.  If  1  ri«ol< 
Icct  right,  one  of  the  miraclee  of  this  romance  is  our  hero's  horn.  It 
i»  »aidi  that  Alexander  gave  the  signal  to  his  whole  army  by  a  wondcr- 
il  horn  of  immense  magnitude,  which  might  be  heard  at  tlie  dietauoe 
y  miles,  and  that  it  was  blown  or  sounded  by  sixty  men  at  once*. 
I  IS  the  horn  which  Orlando  won  from  the  giant  Jatmundi  and 
BMcb,  as  Turpin  and  the  lalandic  bards  report,  was  endued  with  ma- 
gical power,  and  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Cer- 
vaciea  says,  that  it  was  bigger  tlion  a  massy  beam^.  Boyardo,  Benii, 
and  Aiiosto  have  all  such  a  horn :  and  the  fiction  is  here  traced  to  its 


-  KinuburginUga.  1(  liubceo  pnnlfd 
;.  tliT  AbbaM  Uai,  logelher  wiih  Bnotbel 
i<<i\-Fiintillcd  IliHerariam  AltioHiIri,  Imai 
M  US.  in  Ihe  Ambmriui  library  of  lIic  ii. 
[ill.!]  nnluiy.  8to.  Franc  i.  M.  IS18. 
Tbc  Abbalc  hu  addfd  learned  pTff^ccA. 
■lib  notice*  of  th(  preiumed  sulbon. — 

f  lIcuDt,  T.  Cul  Vmdic.  Anliqaiut. 
"L  Oioo.  lorn.  iL  Nor.  p.  801.  who 
J  il  a  dark  of  Ibi  monki.  "  Nee 
B  quid  menacbiu  quiiplam  Lalinf, 
(Mull,  MrlpicriL  £o  modo,  iiuo  Ft 
.1  U  genu*  ItetiH  parUiriebuil  icripd)- 
pliqiiot  nmudci,  e  bbulis  quu  rulgo 
jieduin  placere  iciEbinL"  ibiil. 
HA  Onek  povni  oii  ihig  subjeci  will  be 
^iouMl  below,  written  In  politic  vcraci, 
i  iXtiaviptin  il  Manfwv. 
•bb.  Bibl.  Kov.  Mss.  p.  OH.  01. 
rich.  DWrut  d«  Poeu  p.  tfU, 
~'  '-  r  relal«i.  thit  Alcluider, 
cncl  of  filui,  dlvcil  10  the 
liwtiom  of  (lie  ocean  foi  the  ukc  uf  iietiing 
■  kuunlcdg*  of  flthea  uid  •*■  moiiileri. 
Ua  b  bUd  rcpreacntod  w  MMring  In  the 
JKby  the  help  ofgrypbaui.  At  llie  end, 
'  »  otdilhtenl  pbiloaaphen  are 
ccniiDjj  Ibc  lepulchre  of  Alex- 
ia. NeeUbuKH,  n  nuigleutn  uid  tiao~ 
t,  king  ofi^irpl,  i»  •  tery  •igiilficaiil 


1  have  teen,  there  la  an  accannc  of  Aim- 
under'*  vi*it  to  Ihe  tree*  of  the  lun  and 
moon ;  but  I  do  not  recollecl  tlil*  In  the 
printed  eopie*.  Undoubtedly  the  orlgfnal 
ha*  hud  both  interpolationi  and  voils- 
■loiu,  pMudo-Oorionidei  above  men- 
tioned •eeroi  to  bint  at  Ihe  groundwork 
ofthii  bUloiy  of  Alexander  in  the  fallow- 
ing pauage.  "Cattenuautemredb  Alei- 
andia  geicat,  el  egregia  ejui  faclDora  ac 
quiecunque  deraum  perpetniit,  pB  io  II- 
brii  Medonim  et  Peraamu.  atque  ^ud 
Nictilauin,  Tilum,  et  Straboneni ;  et  In  11- 
brii  natliitall*  Alerandri,  renmque  ab 
ipM)  geitaram,  quo*  Msgl  ac  fgypdi  to 
anno  quo  Alexander  deceui',  eompoaue- 
riinl,  Kiipts  repiries."  Lib,  il.  c  It. — 
S2.  [Ul.  Ven.J  p.  151.  edit.  Jo.  Frid. 
Breithanpl.  ' 

*  Il  I*  also  in  amanuKTipt  entllled  A- 
crtliimSierttar'imAriitotitii,  Lib. 9.  MSS. 
Bodi,  D.  1.  S.  Thl>  tnwtiie.  ai.crll>ed  to 
Ati>totlr,  waa  andentty  in  )iigh  repute. 
It  li  [irelcnded  to  hntn  been  Intulalei] 
out  of  Greek  into  Arabic  oi  Chaldee  by 
one  John  a  Sponinrd  i  (torn  ibeDcc  tnta 
Latin  by  Hiillp  a  Frcnchnun  i  *l  len(lh 
Into  Engli*))  reiie  by  Lldg«le  i  undu 
whom  mate  will  be  said  of  iu  I  think 
Ibe  Latin  i>  dedicated  la  TheophilU,  > 
quun  of  Spain.  [Kec  IMh.  QL  p.  cllUit. 
where  Ihi*  work  !■  alated  fuorr  tmnctij 
Io  be  dedu'oted  to  fiuidn  Vetr  de  Valencia, 
lUnhopurTtipoU.— M.] 

'  Sw  Obwunt.  r«ti.  (li>.  L  t  i.£.;:|i4. , 
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original  source.  But  in  speaking  of  the  books  which  furnished  the 
stor)'  of  Alexander,  I  must  not  forget  that  Quintus  Curtius  was  an  ad- 
mired liistorian  of  the  romantic  ages.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Policba- 
TicoN  of  John  of  Salisbur}',  who  died  in  the  year  1181'.  Eneas  Syl- 
vius relates,  tliat  Alphousus  the  Ninth,  king  of  Spain,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  great  astronomer,  endeavoured  to  relieve  himself  from  a  te* 
dious  malady  by  reading  the  Bible  over  fourteen  times,  with  all  the 
glosses ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  expected  success,  he  was  cured  bj 
the  consolation  he  received  from  once  reading  Quintus  Curtiu8\  Peter 
Blesensis,  archdeacon  of  London,  a  student  at  Paris  about  the  yeir 
1150,  mentioning  the  books  most  common  in  the  schools,  declares  that 
he  profited  much  hy  frequently  looking  into  this  auihorK  Vincentios 
Bellovacensis,  cited  above,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  dten 
quotes  Curtius  in  his  SpectUum  Historiale^.  He  was  also  early  truu- 
lated  into  French.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British  Ma- 
seum,  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  French  translation  of  this  classic,  adorned 
with  elegant  old  paintings  and  illuminations,  entitled,  Quinie  Cunt 
Ruf  des  faiz  d'Alexandrey  ix  liv.  transkUe  par  Veugue  de  Lueem 
Poriugcdois.  Escript  par  la  main  de  Jehan  du  Chesne^  d  Lille*.  It 
was  made  in  1468.  But  I  believe  the  Latin  translations  of  Simeon 
Seth's  romance  on  this  subject  were  best  known  and  most  esteemed 
for  some  centuries. 

The  French,  to  resume  the  main  tenour  of  our  argument,  had  written 
metrical  romances  on  most  of  these  subjects,  before  or  about  the  year 
1200.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  prose  hbtoriea, 
enlarged  and  improved  with  new  adventures  and  embellishments  from 
earlier  and  more  simple  tales  in  verse  on  the  same  subject.  Chrestieo 
of  Troys  wrote  Le  Romaiis  du  Graaly  or  the  adventures  of  the  Sangrale, 
which  included  the  deeds  of  King  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram,  Lancelot  da 
Lake,  and  the  rest  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  before  1191  • 
There  is  a  passage  in  a  coeval  romance,  relating  to  Chrestien,  which 
proves  what  I  have  just  advanced,  that  some  of  these  histories  pre- 
viously exbted  in  prose. 

Christians  qui  entent  ct  paine 
A  rimoyer  le  meillor  conte, 
Par  le  commandement  le  Conte, 
Qu*il  soit  contez  en  cort  royal 
Ce  est  li  contes  del  Graal 
Dont  li  queus  li  bailla  le  livre.^ 


•  viii.  18.  •  Op.  p.  476. 

b  Epist  101.  Frequenter  inspicere  hi- 
siorias  Q.  Curiii^  &c. 

^  iv.61,&c.  Aluntfaucon,  I  think,  men- 
tions a  manuscript  of  Q.  Curtius  in  the 
t'olbcrtinc  library  at  Paris  eight  hundred 
years  ohl.  Sec  BartU.  aAC\vvvv(V\aT\.^A\^b. 
Alexander  liencd\cluR,\ivYi\s\\\sloT>j  otVe- 


nice,  transcribes  whole  pages  from  tius  hi* 
storian.     I  could  give  other  proofs. 

0  17  F.  1  BriL  Mus.  And  again,  20 
C.  iii.  and  15  D.  ir. 

[See  "  Lcs  Manuscrits  Francois  de  U 
Bibl.  du  Roi.  Par  P.  Paris,  No*.  6727- 
^n^.  Sno.  1836."— M.] 
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Cbrestien  also  wrote  the  romance  of  Sir  Perceval^  which  belongs  to 
the  same  history  ^  Godfrey  de  Leigni,  a  cotemporary,  finished  a  ro- 
ittooe  begun  by  Cbrestien*,  entitled  La  Charettey  containing  the 
adTeotores  of  Lancelot.  Fauchet  affirms,  that  Cbrestien  abounds  with 
beantiful  inventions'.  But  no  story  is  so  common  among  the  earliest 
French  poets  as  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers.  In  the  British 
Moseum  we  have  an  old  French  manuscript  containing  the  history  of 
Charlemagne,  translated  into  prose  from  Turpin's  Latin.  The  writer 
<l6cUre8,  that  be  preferred  a  sober  prose  translation  of  this  authentic 
historian,  as  histories  in  rhyme,  undoubtedly  very  numerous  on  this 
nhject,  looked  so  much  like  lies^.     His  title  is  extremely  curious. 


"Jecroy  bien  que  Romans  que  nous  avons 
V^ordbny  imprimez,  tels  que  Lancelot  du 
1^  Tristan,  et  autres,  sont  refondus  sus 
^  vielle*  proies  et  rymes  et  puis  refrai- 
^  de  language."     Rec  liv.  ii.  x. 

[The  "Roman  du  Saint  Graal**  is 
''^bed  to  an  anonymous  "Trouvere" 
^  M.  Roquefort,  who  denies  that  it  was 
^tten  by  Chretien  de  Troyes.  On  the 
uthority  of  the  Cat.  de  la  Valliere,  he  also 
attributes  the  first  part  of  the  prose  version 
i)'tbis  romance  to  Luces  du  Gast,  and  the 
CMitinustion  only  to  Ilobcrt  Borron.  Of 
Borron's  work  entitled  "  Ensicrrcnient  de 
Iferlin  ou  Roman  de  St  Graal,"  there  is 
i  metrical  veriiion  MS.  no.  1987  funds  de 
I'abbaye  St.  Germain.  See  Poesie  Fran- 
$*iKdans  les  zii.  et  xiii.  siecles. — Price. 
8ee  Mi/;.a,  Note  A.  p.  149.] 

The  oldest  manuscripts  of  romances  on 
^>^  Mibjects  which  I  have  seen  arc  the 
"^wing.     They  are  in  the  royal  manu- 
*^pu  of  the  British  Museum.     Le  Ro- 
•«»*  de  Tristran,  20  D.  ii.      This  was 
P'^^^ly  transcribed  not  long  after  the 
y^t  1200. — Ilistoire  du  Lancelot  ou  S. 
^raal^  ibid.  iii.     Perhaps  older  than  the 
year  1200.— Again,  HUtoire  du  S.  Graal, 
^  l^ncelot,  20  C.  vi.  1.    Transcribed  soon 
*^  1200.     This  is  imperfect  at  the  be- 
ginning.    The  subject  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
''^bea  bringing  a  vessel  of  the  Sanguis 
I'ealU,  or  Sangral,  that  is,  our  Saviour's 
°loo(l^  into  England,  is  of  high  antiquity. 
\^  it  thus  mentioned  in  Morte.  Arthur. 
And  then  the  old  man  had  an  harpe,  and 
^^  sung  an  olde  songe  how  Joseph  of  Ari- 
"»»thy  came  into  this  lande."    B.  iii.  c.  5. 
[  Fauchet,  p.  10.').    This  storjy  was  also 
"'itten  in  very  old  rhyme  by  one  Mu- 
'^^ier,  not  mentioned  in  Fauchet,  from 
whence  it  was  reduced  into  prose  1530. 
""tParis.  Perceval  leGalloys, /^^im;/ 
^keva  les  €uivanturcs  du  Sahict  Graal, 
'^^c  aulcuns  faicts  du  chevalier  Gaucain, 
^Qntlntee  de  ryme  en  prose  de  V  ancicn 
mteur  [  Chresticn  dt  Troyes,  ok]  MaN£8- 
SIEH,  &c. 


[This  is  not  a  distinct  work  from  the 
romance  upon  the  same  subject  by  Chre- 
tien de  Troyes.  This  writer  at  his  death 
left  the  story  unfinished.  It  was  resumed 
by  Gander  de  Denet,  and  concluded  by 
Manessier.  See  Roquefort  ut  sup.  p.  1 94. 
— Price.] 

In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  is  Le  Ro- 
man DE  Perbeval  le  Galois,  par  Cre- 
STIEN  DE  Troyes.  Inverse,  fol.  Mons. 
Galland  thinks  there  is  another  romance 
under  this  title,  Mem.  de  Lit.  iii.  p.  427. 
seq.  433.  8vo.  the  author  of  which  he 
supposes  may  be  Raoul  de  Biavais,  men- 
tioned by  Fauchet,  p.  142.  Compare  Len- 
glet,  BibL  Ronu  p.  250.  The  author  of 
this  last-mentioned  Perceval,  in  the  ex- 
ordium, says  that  he  wrote,  among  others, 
the  romances  of  Eneas,  Roy  Marc,  and 
Uselt  le  Blonde ;  and  that  he  translated 
into  French,  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

[There  is  a  copy  of  the  French  metri- 
cal romance  of  Perceval  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  No.  14.  An  English  translation  in 
verse  of  the  15th  century  is  also  pre- 
served in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  On  the  subject  of  this  and 
the  other  romances  written  by  Cbrestien 
de  Troyes,  see  the  Hist.  Litt.de  la  France, 
tom.  XV.  pp.  193-264. — M.] 

*  [La  Charette,  or  Du  Chevalier  k  la 
Charette :  perhaps  the  same,  says  Kitson, 
with  Les  romans  de  Chevalier  a  tepee,  ou 
L'Histoire  de  Lancelot  du  Lac.  To  the 
same  romance-writer  are  attributed,  Du 
Chevalier  d  Lion,  du  prince  Alexandre, 
d'Erec,  with  others,  that  are  now  lost. — 
Pa  r  k.  M.  Roquefort's  catalogue  of  Chre- 
tien's  works  still  extant,  contains :  Perce- 
val, le  Chevalier  au  Lion,  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
Cligct,  Guillaume  d'Angleterrc,  and  Erec 
et  Enide.  The  latter  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  opinion,  that  Chretien  translated 
the  JEtvi'id,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
from  Mr.  von  der  Hagen,  at  pp.  129^  130. 
note  r. — Price.] 

8  P.  105.  ibid. 

*■  There  is  a  curious  passage  to  this 
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*^  Ci  comence  TEstoirc  que  Tuq)in  le  Ercevesque  de  Reins  fit  del  boo 
roy  Charlemayne,  eoment  il  conquist  Espaigne,  e  delivera  des  Pmos. 
Et  pur  ceo  qe  Estoire  ritnee  semble  mensungey  est  ceste  mis  in  proee, 
solun  le  Latin  qe  Turpin  mesmes  fist,  tut  ensi  cume  il  le  vist  et  yist*** 

Oddegir  the  Dane  makes  a  part  of  Charlemagne's  history ;  and,  I 
believe,  is  mentioned  by  archbishop  Turpin.  But  his  exploits  have  been 
recorded  in  verse  by  Adenez,  an  old  French  poet,  not  mentioned  by 
Fauehet,  author  of  the  two  metrical  romances  of  Berlin  [Berthe]  and 
Ckomadesy  under  the  name  of  Ogier  le  Danoisy  in  the  year  1270< 
This  author  was  master  of  the  miLsicians,  or,  as  others  say,  herald  it 
arms,  to  the  duke  of  Brabant.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the 
Museum,  we  have  a  poem,  Ze  Livre  de  Ogeir  de  DannemarcheK  The 
French  have  likewise  illustrated  this  champion  in  Leonine  rhyme.  And 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  that  they  have  in  verse  Visions  cf  Oddegir 
the  Dane  in  the  kingdom  of  Fairyy  "  Visions  d*Ogeir  le  Danois  an 
Royaume  de  Faerie  en  vers  Francois,"  printed  at  Paris  in  .1548*. 

On  the  Trojan  story,  the  French  have  an  antient  poem,  at  least  not 


purpose  in  an  old  French  prose  romance 
of  Charlemaf^e,  written  before  the  year 
1200.  "BaudouinComtede  Hainan  trouva 
a  Sens  en  Bourgongne,  le  vie  de  Charle- 
magne: et  mourant  la  donna  a  sa  sour 
Yolond  Comtesse  de  S.  Paul  qui  ni'a  pric 
que  jc  la  mette  en  Roman  sans  ryme. 
Parce  que  tel  sc  delitera  el  Roman  qui  del 
Latin  n'ent  cure ;  et  par  le  Roman  sera 
mielx  gardee.  Maintes  gens  en  ont  ouy 
conter  et  chanter,  mais  n'est  cc  mensonge 
non  ce  qu'ils  en  disent  et  chantent  cil  con- 
teour  ne  cil  jugleor.  Nuz  contes  ry- 
MEZ  n'en  est  vrais:  tot  mensonoe 
C£  qu'ils  dient."  Liv.  quatr. 

[This  romance  is  the  same  prose  trans- 
lation of  Turpin  mentioned  in  Warton's 
text.  See  the  description  of  No.  6795. 
Bibl.  du  Roi,  by  M.  Pans,  pp.  211-220. 
Joland,  eldest  sister  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Hunault,  was  married  to  her  second  hus- 
band, Hugh,  count  of  St.  Pol,  about  the 
year  1178.  Her  brother  died  in  1195, 
and  the  count  of  St  Pol  in  1205  ;  so  that 
the  period  of  this  translation  must  be 
limited  between  these  dates.  It  was  the 
same  lady  who  caused  the  metrical  ro- 
mance ofGuUlaume  de  Palerme  to  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  an  English  version 
of  which  of  the  14th  century,  intitled  Wil- 
liam and  the  H'erwolf,  was  edited  by  Sir 
F.  Madden  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  4to. 
1 832.  See  the  Editor's  Introduction,  p.  ix. 
— M.] 

»  MSS.  Harl.  273.  23.  Cod.  membr. 
f.  86.  There  is  a  very  old  metrical  ro- 
mance on  this  subject,  ibid.  MSS.  Harl. 
527,  J.  f.  1.  Cod.  mcmbr.  4to. 

[Among  the  royiA  it\aA\\\scnvV*  \w  v\\<i 
British  Museum,  iC)  E.  vVu.1.,  U  a  w>xOcv 


earlier  metrical  romance  (probably  of  die 
beginning  of  the  12th  century),  relatiiig 
the  expedition  of  Charlemagne  to  Jerusa- 
lem. It  has  recently  been  published,  with 
a  Glossary,  by  the  indefatigable  M.Michd, 
1 2mo.  Lond.  1 836.  In  his  Preface  he  gifei 
an  analysis  of  a  second  metrical  romanoe, 
MS.  Reg.  15  E.  vi.,  describing  the  adven- 
tures of  Charlemagne  in  the  East,  pp. 
Ixii.-cviii.,  and  also  notices  from  Sinner's 
Catalogue,  a  third,  preserved  in  the  library 
at  Berne.  See  in  the  same  writer,  a  col- 
lection of  the  various  notices  concerning 
tliis  fabulous  expedition  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  Holy  Land. — M.] 

{^Ogier  le  Dannois  due  de  Dannemardie 
was  printed  at  Troyes  in  1610;  and  at  the 
same  place,  in  1608,  were  printed,  i/w/Mur 
de  Morgant  le  geant,  and  Hittmre  des  r^ 
bles  Provesses  et  Faillances  de  Galsim  rt' 
staure, — Pa  r  k.  ] 

k  15  E.  vi.  4. 

[The  title  of  Adenes'  poem  is  Les  £•- 
fances  d*  Ogier- le-Danois,  a  copy  of  which 
is  preserved  among  the  Harl.  MSS.  No. 
4404.  His  other  poem  noticed  in  the  text, 
is  called  Le  Roman  de  Pepin  et  de  Bertke, 
See  Cat  La  Vallidre,  No.  2734.  The  Kfe 
of  Ogier  contained  in  the  royal  manuscript, 
embraces  the  whole  career  of  this  illustri- 
ous hero ;  and  is  evidently  a  distinct  work 
from  that  of  Adenez.  Whether  it  be  the 
same  version  alluded  to  in  the  French  ro- 
mance of  Alexander,  where  the  author  is 
distinguished  (Vom  the  "conteursbatards" 
of  his  day,  is  left  to  more  competent  judges. 
— Price.] 

'  8vo.  There  is  also  Z/'/fM/otrrJMprriti 
McHTXivn  ^\&  "tt'OciiER  le  Danois.  Pari*. 
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poiterior  to  the  thirteenth  [twelfth]  ccntuiy,  entitled  Roman  de  Troyey 
written  bj  Benoit  de  Sainct  More.  As  this  author  appears  not  to  have 
^  known  to  the  accurate  Fauchot,  nor  la  Croix  du  Maine ;  I  will 
^te  the  exordium,  especially  as  it  records  his  name  ;  and  iin])lies  that 
^e  piece  [was]  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  tliat  the  subject  was 
Dot  then  common  in  French. 

Cette  estoire  n'est  pas  usee, 
N'en  gaires  livres  n'est  trouvee : 
La  retraite  ne  fut  encore 
Mais  Bcneoit  de  Sainte  More, 
L*a  translate,  et  fait  et  dit, 
£t  a  sa  main  les  mots  ecrit 

"O  mentions  his  own  name  again  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  at  the  end. 

Je  n'en  fait  plus  ne  plus  en  dit ; 
Beneoit  qui  cest  Roman  fit.™ 

l)u  Cange  enumerates  a  metrical  manuscript  romance  on  this  sub- 
J^Ot  by  Jaques  Millet,  entitled  De  la  Destrttction  de  Traie"^.     Mont- 
"^^coD,  whose  extensive  inquiries  nothing  could  escape,  mentions  Dares 
*^^Tygiu8  translated  into  French  verse,  at  Milan,  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tU.1^0^     ^g  flnj  n]gQ^  among  the  royal  manuscripts  at  Paris,  Dictys 
^•^ctensis  translated  into  French  verse  p.     To  this  subject,  although 
**«*i08t  equally  belonging  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  we  may  also  refer  a 
*"^cneh  romance  in  verse,  written  by  PhiliiM's  Moilscics,  canon  and 
^Oancellor  of  the  church  of  Toumay.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  chronicle  of 
^^^'ance :  but  the  author,  who  does  not  chuse  to  b(?gin  quite  so  high  as 
^c3am  and  Eve,  nor  yet  later  than  the  Trojan  war,  opens  his  history 
ith  the  rape  of  Helen,  passes  on  to  an  aui])le  description  of  the  siege 
Troy ;  and,  through  an  exact  detail  of  all  tlie  great  events  whicii 
■"^cceeded,  conducts  his  reader  to  the  year  1240.     This  work  compre- 
'^^nda  all  the  fictions  of  Turpin's  Charlemagne,  with  a  vari<;ty  of  otlier 
^>C.travagant  stories   disperseil  in  many  professed   romances.     But  it 
r*»*eserve9  numberless  curious  particulars,  which  throw   considerable 
^^^ht  on  historical  facts.     Du  Cange  has  collected  from  it  all  that  con- 
^ms  the  French  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which  he  has  printed  at 
e  end  of  his  entertaining  history  of  that  city. 
It  was  indeed  the  fashion  for  the  historians  of  these  times,  to  form 
^^ch  a  general  plan  as  would  admit  all  the  absunlitit^s  of  ])()pular  tra- 
dition.    Connection  of  parts,  and  uniformity  of  subject,  were  iw  littk* 
^^wiied  as  truth.     Age^  of  ignorance  and  superstition  are  nion;  aH'ectcd 
**y  the  marvellous  than  by  plain  facU;  and  belic?ve  what  they  find 

"  See  M.  Galland,  iit  siipr.  p.  1*25.  [Por  "  Gloss.  Lat.  Inp.  Aut.  p.  cxciii. 

^n  account  of  liciioitdcSai II t  M ore's  piwni,  "  Moiuim.  Fr.  i.  37'1. 

the  reader  U  referred  to  the  I'ilh  volume  of  »'  See  Monlf.  Catul.  MSS.  ii.  p.  IfilJO. 
the  Archacologia. — Prici:.] 
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written,  without  discernment  or  examination.  No  man  before  tlie  liz- 
teentli  centur}-  presumed  to  doubt  that  the  Francs  derived  their  origin 
from  Francus,  a  son  of  Hcetor ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  descended 
from  Japhet,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and  the  Scotch  from  Feigu. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  lived  under  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  erudition,  ^'as  appointed  pre> 
ceptor  to  that  king*s  sons,  very  gravely  classes  archbishop  Tuipin's 
Charlemagne  among  the  real  Iiistories,  and  places  it  on  a  level  with 
Suetonius  and  Caesar.  lie  was  himself  an  historian,  and  has  left  i 
large  histor}'  of  the  world,  fraught  with  a  variety  of  reading,  and  of 
high  repute  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  edifying  and  entertaining  as  tlu 
work  might  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries,  at  present  it  ser^'es  only  to 
record  their  prejudices,  and  to  characterise  their  credulity  *. 

Hercules  and  Jason,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  were  involved  in  the 
Trojan  story  by  Guido  de  Coloniia,  and  hence  became  familiar  to  the 
romance  writers'.  The  Hercules,  the  Theseus,  and  the  Amaxons  of 
Boccacio,  hereafter  more  particularly  mentioned,  came  from  thii 
source.  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  old  French  metrical  romances 
on  these  subjects,  but  presume  that  there  arc  many.  Jason  seems  to 
have  vied  with  Arthur  and  Charlemagne ;  and  so  popular  was  his  a- 
pedition  to  Colchos,  or  rather  so  firmly  believed,  that  in  honour  of  so 
respectable  an  adventure,  a  duke  of  Burgundy  instituted  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece^  in  the  year  1468.  At  the  same  time  his  chapUn 
Raoul  le  Feure  illustrated  the  story  which  gave  rise  to  this  magnifi- 
cent institution,  in  a  prolix  and  elaborate  history,  afterwards  translated 
by  Caxton'.  But  1  must  not  forget,  tliat  among  the  royal  manuscripts 
in  the  Museum,  the  French  romance  of  Hercules  occurs  in  two  books, 
enriched  with  numerous  antient  paintings  ^  PerUmape  and  Ypomedimy 
in  our  Prologue,  seem  to  be  Parthenopeus  and  Hippomedon,  belonging 
to  the  Theban  story,  and  mentioned,  I  think,  in  Statius.  An  English 
romance  in  verse,  called  Childe  Ippomedoney  will  be  cited  hereafter, 
most  probably  translated  from  the  French. 


^  lie  flourished  about  1260. 

'  The  Trojomanna  Saoa,  a  Scandic 
manuscript  at  Stockholm,  secins  to  be  po- 
sterior to  Guido's  publiration.  It  begins 
with  Ja>on  and  Hercules,  and  their  voy- 
age to  Colchos ;  proceeds  to  the  rape  of 
Helen,  and  ends  with  the  siege  and  de- 
struction of  Troy.  It  celebrates  all  the 
Grecian  and  Asiatic  heroes  concerned  in 
thnt  war.  AVanl.  Antiquit.  Septentr.  p. 
315.  col.  1. 

■  Sec  Observat.  on  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  i.  §  v.  p.  170.  seq.  Montfaucon 
niif ntions  Mede<e  ct  Jamnis  Ifistoria  a  Gut- 
done  di'.  Cnhimna.  Catal.  MSS.  Bibl.  Cois- 
liii.  ii.  p.  1109.— JJ 1 8. 

*   17  E.  ii. 


[This  romance  of  Hercales  coromencei 
with  an  account  of  Uranus  or  C«Itts,  tod 
terminates  with  the  death  of  Uly9i*es  by 
his  son  Telegonus.  The  mythological 
fables  with  which  the  first  part  aboundi, 
are  taken  from  Boccace*s  Genealogia  De- 
orum  ;  and  the  third  part,  embracing  the 
destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks  under 
Agamemnon,  professes  to  be  a  transit* 
tjon  from  "  Dictys  of  Greece  and  Dares 
of  Troy.*'  The  Pertonape  of  the  teit  is 
evidently  Partonepex  de  Blois,  (see  Le 
Grand  Fabliaux,  torn.  !▼.  p.  261.  and  No- 
tices des  Manuscrits,  torn,  ix.)  and  Vpo- 
medon  the  hero  whom  Warton  dignifir* 
with  the  epithet  of  Childe  Ippomedoor* 
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The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  celebrated  by  one  Simon, 

in  old  Pictavian  or  Limosiny  about  the  twelfth  century.    This  piece  thus 

begins: 

Chanson  voil  dis  per  ryme  et  per  leoin 

Del  fil  Filippe  lo  roy  de  Macedoin". 

An  Italian  poem  on  Alexander,  called  Trionfo  Magnoy  was  prcscuttd 

to  Leo  the  Tenth,  by  Dominicho  Falugi  Anciseiio,  in  the  year  1521. 

Cresdmbeni  says  it  was  copied  from  a  Provcncial  romance^.     But  one 

rf  the  most  vduable  pieces  of  the  old  French  poetry  is  on  the  subject 

of  this  victorious  monarch,  entitled  Roman  d  Alexandre.     It  has  been 

CBlled  the  second  poem  now  remaining  in  the  French  language,  and  was 

*ntten  about  the  year  1200.     It  was  confessedly  translated  from  tlie 

^^&^\  but  it  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Simeon  Seth's  romance, 

^  to  Quintus  Curtius.     It  was  the  confederated  performance  of  four 

^^riters,  who,  as  Fauchet  expresses  himself,  were  associez  en  leur  jon- 

Gisais*.    Lambert  li  Cors,  a  learned  civilian,  began  tlie  poem ;  and  it 

was  continued  and  completed  by  Alexander  de  Paris,  John  le  Nivelois 

[Venelais],  and  Peter  [Perot]  de  Saint  Clost  [Cloot]  r.    The  poem  is 

closed  with  Alexander  s  will.     This  is  no  imagination  of  any  of  our 

three  poets,  although  one  of  them  was  a  civil  lawyer.    Alexander  s  will, 

10  which  he  nominates  successors  to  his  provinces  and  kingdom,  was  a 

tradition  commonly  received,  and  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 

and  Ammianus  Marcellinus*.    I  know  not  whether  this  work  was  ever 


■  Faach.  p.  77. 

[ThU  spedmcn  is  clearly  against  Fau- 
diet's  opinion.  The  Pictavian  or  Limosin 
was  a  dialect  of  Provenpal,  and  the  couplet 
in  the  text  is  old  French  or  Romance. — 
Price.] 

^  Istor.  Volg.  Poes.  i.  iv.  p.  332.  In  the 
royal  maniucripts  there  is  a  French  poem 
cntitlrd  La  f^engeaunce  du  graunt  Alex- 
andrt  1 9  D.  i.  2.  Brit  Mus.  1  am  not  sure 
whether  or  no  it  is  not  a  portion  of  the 
French  Alexander t  mentioned  below,  writ- 
ten by  Jehan  li  Nivelois  [Venelais]. 

*  Fauchet,  Rcc.  p.  83. 

[The  order  in  which  Fauchet  has 
classed  Lambert  li  Cors  and  Alexander  of 
Paris,  and  which  has  also  been  adopted 
by  M.  le  Grand,  is  founded  on  the  follow- 
log  passage  of  the  original  poem : 

La  verity  d  I'istoire  si  com  li  roys  la  fist 
Un  ders  de  Chastiaudun  Lambers  li  Cors 

li  mist 
Qui  du  Latin  la  trait  et  en  roman  la  fist .... 
Alexandre  nous  dit  qui  de  Bernay  fu  nez 
Et  de  Paris  refu  se  sumoms  appelles 
Qui  or  a  les  siens  vers  o  les  Lambert  melles. 

MM.  de  la  Ravallidre  and  Roquefort  have 
considered  Alexander  as  the  elder  writer ; 
apparently  referring  {Alexandre  nous  dit) 
Ui  Lambert  li  Cors.     But  the  last  line  in 


this  extract  clearly  confirms  M.  le  Grand's 
arrangement  The  date  ast>igned  by  M. 
Roquefort  for  iti  publication  is  1 184.  Jc- 
han  li  Venelais  wrote  LeTestamcntd' Alex- 
andre ;  and  Perot  de  Saint  Cloot,  La  Ven- 
geaunce  d' Alexandre.  Mr.Douce  has  enu- 
merated eleven  French  poets,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  Alexander  or  his 
family ;  and  Mr.  Weber  observes,  that  seve- 
ral others  might  be  added  to  the  list  See 
Weber's  Metrical  Romances  (who  notices 
various  European  versions),  Notices  des 
Manuscrits  du  Roi,  t  v.  Catalogue  de  la 
Vallidre,  t  ii. — Price.]  [See  also  the 
Abb£  de  la  Rue's  Essais,  &c.  tom.  ii.  pp. 
341-356.  The  name  of  Thomas  of  Kent, 
an  Anglo-Norman,  should  not  have  been 
omitted  in  Mr.  Price's  note  as  one  of  the 
chief  continuators  of  the  romance  of  Alex- 
ander.— M.] 

y  Fauchet,  ibid.  Mons.  Galland  men- 
tions a  French  romance  in  verse,  unknown 
to  Fauchet,  and  entitled  Roman  d*Athy» 
et  de  Prophylias,  written  by  one  Alexan- 
der, whom  he  supposes  to  be  this  Alexan- 
der of  Paris.  Mem.  Lit  iii.  p.  429.  edit. 
Amst  [This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
M.  Roquefort,  ubi  supr.  p.  118. — Price.] 
It  U  often  cited  by  Carpcntier,  Suppl.Cang. 

*  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  c.  iii.  1.  viii.  p. 
205. 
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printed*.    It  is  voluminous ;  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  »  a 

vast  folio  manuscript  of  it  on  vellum,  which  is  of  great  antiqnitj,  ricUf 

decorated,  and  in  high  preservation  ^    The  margins  and  initials  exhibit 

not  only  fantastic  ornaments  and  illuminations  exquisitely  finished,  but 

also  pictures  executed  with  singular  elegance,  expressing  the  ioddenls 

of  the  stor}',  and  displaying  the  fashion  of  buildings,  armour,  droB^ 

musical  instruments^,  and  other  particulars  appropriated  to  the  times. 

At  the  end  we  read  this  hexameter,  which  points  out  the  name  of  the 

scribe  f. 

Nomen  scriptoris  est  Thomas  plenus  amoris. 

Tlien  follows  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  transcript  was  comj^eted, 
viz.  1338.     Afterwards  there  is  the  name  and  date  of  the  illuminator, 
in  the  following  colophon,  written  in  golden  letters :  "  Che  li\Te  fu  pe^ 
fais  de  le  enluminure  au  xviii®.  jour  davryl  par  Jehan  de  grise,  Van  de 
grace  m.ccc.xliiii.'*^    Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  illuminatioiis 
and  paintings  of  this  superb  manuscript,  which  were  most  probably  be- 
gun as  soon  as  the  scribe  had  finished  his  part,  took  up  six  yean ;  no 
long  time,  if  we  consider  the  attention  of  an  artist  to  ornaments  so  nu- 
merous, so  various,  so  minute,  and  so  laboriously  touched.    It  has  been 
supposed  that  before  the  appearance  of  this  poem,  the  JRomans,  or  those 
pieces  which  celebrated  Gests,  were  constantly  composed  in  short  yeisea 
of  six  or  eight  syllables ;  and  that  in  this  Roman  d' Alexandre  verses  of 
twelve  syllables  were  first  used.     It  has  therefore  been  imagined,  that 
the  verses  called  Alexandrines,  the  present  French  heroic  measure, 
took  their  rise  from  this  poem ;  Alexander  being  the  hero,  and  Alexan- 
der the  chief  of  the  four  poets  concerned  in  the  work.    That  the  name, 
some  centuries  after>vards,  might  take  place  in  honour  of  thL*  cele- 
brated and  early  effort  of  French  poetrj-,  I  think  is  very  probable;  but 
that  verses  of  twelve  syllables  made  their  first  appearance  in  this  poem, 
is  a  doctrine  which,  to  say  no  more,  from  examples  already  produced 
and  examined,  is  at  least  ambiguous^.    In  this  poem  Gadifer,  hereafter 
mentioned,  of  Arabian  lineage,  is  a  very  conspicuous  champion. 

Gadifer  fu  moult  preus,  d'un  Arrabi  lignage. 

A  rubric  or  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  is,  "Comment  Alexander  fuit 
mys  en  un  vesal  de  vooire  pour  veoir  le  merveiles,"  &c.  This  is  a 
l)a8sage  already  quoU^d  from  Simeon  Seth's  romance,  relating  Alexan- 
der's expedition  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  for  the 


•  [It  is  still  inedited.— M.] 

*  MSS.  Bodl.  2C4.  fol. 

''  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  or- 
gans, bagpipes,  lutes,  and  trumpets. 

f  [Not  the  scribe  of  the  whole  volume, 
but  only  the  scribe  of  a  portion  of  a  Scot- 
tish romance  of  Alexander  in  verse,  which 
Jia«  been  added  in  l\\c  VSiYv  cctvVmtv.  \\\- 
othcr  ])ortion  of  the  same  tomwvcc  wv^'j 


be  found  among  Ashmolc^s  MSS.  No.  41. 
— M.] 

*  The  biishop  of  Gloucester  has  a  nwrt 
beautiful  French  manuscript  on  vellum  of 
Mort  (VArthufy  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner.  It  was  a  present  from  Vcrtue 
the  engraver. 

'^^  ^t«  PtcC  Lc  Roman  de  la  Rose,  pM 
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purpose  of  inspecting  fishes  and  sea  monsters.  In  another  place,  from 
the  same  romance,  he  turns  astronomer,  and  soars  to  the  moon  by  the 
help  of  four  gryphons.  The  caliph  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this  piece ; 
and  Alexander,  like  Charlemagne,  has  his  twelve  peers. 

These  were  the  four  reigning  stories  of  romance  on  which  perhaps 
English  pieces,  translated  from  the  French,  existed  before  or  about  the 
year  1300.  But  there  are  some  other  English  romances  mentioned  in 
the  prologue  of  Richard  Cueur  de  Lyon,  which  we  likewise  probably 
received  from  the  French  in  that  period,  and  on  which  I  shall  here  also 
enlarge. 

Beuves  de  Hanion^  or  Sir  Beavis  of  Soutluamptoiiy  is  a  French  ro- 
mance of  considerable  antiquity,  altliough  the  hero  is  not  older  than 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  alluded  to  in  our  English  romance  on  this 
story,  which  will  again  be  cited,  and  at  large. 

Forth  thei  yode  so  saitk  (he  boke^. 

And  again  more  expressly. 

Under  the  bridge  wer  sixty  bcUes, 
Right  as  the  Romans  telles  ^ 

The  Romans  is  the  French  original.  It  is  called  the  Romance  o{ Beuves 
de  Hanixmy  by  Fere  Labb6s.  The  very  ingenious  Monsieur  de  la  Curne 
de  Sainte  Palaye  mentions  an  antient  French  romance  in  prose,  entitled 
Beufres  de  Hanion\  Chaucer  mentions  Bevis,  with  other  famous  ro- 
mances, but  whether  in  French  or  English  is  uncertain  L  Beuves  of 
HanUmne*  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1502^  Ascapart  was  one  of  his 
giants,  a  character*  in  very  old  French  romances.  Bevis  was  a  Saxon 
chieftain,  who  seems  to  have  extended  his  dominion  along  the  south(>ni 
coasts  of  England,  which  he  is  said  to  have  defended  against  the  Nor- 
man invaders.  He  lived  at  Downton  in  Wiltshire.  Near  Southampton 
is  an  artificial  hill  called  Bevis  Mount,  on  which  was  probably  a  for- 
tress"*. It  is  pretended  that  he  was  earl  of  Southampton.  His  sword 
b  shown  in  Arundel  castle  f.     This  piece  was  evidently  written  afler 


«  Signat  p.  ii.  '  Signal.  E.  iv. 

■  Nov.  Bibl.  p.  334.  edit.  1652. 
^  Mem.  Lit.  xv.  582.  Ito. 

*  Rim.  Thop. 

[A  good  MS.  of  the  English  romance 
of  Bevifl  ii  preserved  in  Caius  College  lib. 
Cambridge.  — W.  ] 

•  [The  earliest  printed  copy  of  this  ro- 
mance that  I  have  met  with,  is  in  Italian, 
and  printed  at  Venice,  1489.  4to.  Other 
editions  in  the  (tame  language  arc,  Venice 
1562.  1580.  12mo.  Milan  1581.  4to.  Pia- 
cenza  ]  599. 12mo.  French  editions,  Paris 
folio,  no  date,  by  Vcranl.  Ibid.  4to.  no 
date,  by  Bonfor>.     Eugli:>h  editions  arc 

^  by  Copland,  4 to.  no  date,  by  Pinson,  by 

*  Ea^t,  by  G.  W.  for  \V.  Lee,  all  without 

datei.     I  have  been  informed  from  re* 


spectable  authority,  that  this  romance  is 
to  be  found  in  Proven9al  poetry,  among 
the  MSS.  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden, 
now  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  1380.  See 
likewiite  Bibl.  de  Du  Verdier,  torn.  iii.  p. 
206. — Douce.] 

k  4to.  Percy's  Ball.  iii.  217. 

1  Selden's  Drayton,  Polyolb.  s.  iii.  p.  37. 

*"  It  is  now  inclosed  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  General  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
and  gives  name  to  his  seat. 

t  [There  is  a  tradition,  that  Sir  Bevis, 
whilsit  standing  one  day  on  the  walls  of 
Arundel  ca:>tle,  with  this  sword  in  his 
hand,  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  how  far 
he  could  throw  it ;  and  the  weapon  (which 
is  about  »\x  Cc«l  \i\  \cw?\\\^  ^w  ^isawx^ 
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the  Crusades ;  as  Bevis  ♦  is  knighted  by  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  is 
one  of  the  generals  at  the  sirge  of  Damascus. 

Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  is  recited  as  a  French  romance  by  Labbi*. 
In  the  British  Museum  a  metrical  historj'  in  very  old  French  appeal^ 
in  which  Felicia,  or  Felice,  is  called  the  daughter  of  an  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  Guido,  or  Guy  of  Warwick,  is  the  son  of  Seguart  the  carfi 
steward.  The  manuscript  is  at  present  imperfect**.  Montfaucon  men- 
tions among  the  royal  manuscripts  at  Paris,  Homan  de  Guy  ei  Burnt 
de  Hanton.  The  latter  is  the  romance  last  mentioned.  Again,  Lt  Uicn 
de  Guy  de  Wartoich  et  de  Harold  d*  Ardenne^.  This  Harold  d' Anien 
is  a  distinguished  warrior  of  Guy*s  historj',  and  therefore  his  achieve- 
ments sometimes  form  a  8q)arate  romance ;  as  in  the  royal  nianuscripti 
of  t!ie  British  Museum,  where  we  find  Le  JRomafit  de  Heroli  Dardenmy 
In  thc»  English  romance  of  Guy,  mentioned  at  large  in  its  proper  places 
this  champion  is  called  Syr  Heraude  of  Ardenie^.  At  length  this  !•• 
vourite  subject  formed  a  large  prose  romance,  entitled  Guy  de  Rat- 
wick  Chevalier  d*Angleterre  et  de  la  belie  Jille  Fdix  sarnie,  and  printed 
at  Paris  in  1525*.  Chaucer  mentions  Guy*s  storj'  among  the  Rfh 
mautwes  of  Pris^\  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  tlie  Spanish  romance  of  7t- 
rafUe  il  BkmcOy  or  TirarUe  the  White,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
not  long  after  the  year  1430°.  This  romance  was  composed,  or  per- 
haps enlai^ed,  after  the  Crusades;  as  we  find  that  Guy's  redoubted 
encounters  with  Colbrund  the  Danish  giant,  with  the  monster  of  Duns- 
more-heath,  and  the  dragon  of  Northumberland,  arc  by  no  means 
equal  to  some  of  his  achievements  in  the  Holy  Laud,  and  the  trophies 


the  air,  and  alighted  about  a  mile  from 
the  castle,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  called 
I^igh  Dean,  at  present  inclo.sed  within 
the  park.  Here  Sir  Bevis  determined  to 
be  buried,  and  a  tumulus  about  seven  feet 
vride  by  thirty  in  length  heaped  up  on 
the  spot  is  traditionally  called  *'  Bevis's 
Grave."  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1833, 
this  tumulus  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  antiquarians,  of  whom  the  writer 
of  the  present  note  was  one,  but  nothing 
was  discovered ;  which  renders  it  probable 
that  it  had  been  disturbed  at  some  an- 
terior  period. — M.] 

*  ["  Bevis"  seems  long  to  have  retained 
its  popularity,  since  Wither  thus  complain- 
ed of  the  sale  it  had  about  the  year  1()27. 
"  The  stationers  have  so  pestered  their 
printing  houses  and  shopps  with  fruitlesse 
volumes,  that  the  auncient  and  renowned 
authors  arc  almoi>t  buried  among  them  as 
forgotten  ;  and  at  last  you  shall  sec  nothing 
to  be  sould  amongst  us,  but  Currantos, 
Beavis  of  Hampton,  or  such  trumpery." 
Schollcr's  Purgatory,  no  date. — Park.] 

■  Ubi  supr. 

•  MSS.  Harl.  3775.  2. 

[There  are  also  cop'icn  \n  Cor^.  ^vA\. 


Cambr.,  No.  50.  and  in  the  Coll.  of  Amis. 
— M.] 

'  Catal.  MSS.  p.  792. 

[Among  the  Bennet  manuscripts  there 
isIloMANZ  deGui  dlW'abwyk.  Num.1. 
It  begins, 

Puis  eel  terns  ke  deus  fu  nez. 

This  book  belonged  to  Saint  Aogustin'i 
abbey  at  Canterbury.  With  regard  to  the 
preceding  romance  of  Bevis,  the  Italisni 
had  Buovo  d'^intona,  undoubtedly  fnmi 
the  French,  before  1348.  And  Luhyd 
recites  in  Welsh,  Yttori  Bonn  o  Ilamtn. 
Archseol.  p.  264. — Addit.] 

•»  15  E.  vi.  8.  fol. 

[This  romance  might  be  calleil  with 
more  propriety  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
Raynbrun,  Guy*s  son.  It  recounts  tli« 
manner  in  which  he  released  Ilerolt  d'Ar- 
denne  from  prison  ;  and  the  return  of  boih 
to  their  native  country.  It  has  tlie  merit 
of  being  exceedingly  short ;  and  statet, 
among  other  matter,  that  Herolt  wns  bora 
atWalmforth  in  England. — Price.] 

'  Sign.  L.  ii.  vers. 

*  Vc\.    ^ivd  again,  ib.  1526.  4to. 
^  ^\xi\.TW^.      ^  \^vK^'  vVLvVLul  100. 
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which  be  won  from  the  Sulilan  uadcr  the  coitunand  of  tlie  emperol- 
I  Frederick. 

'  Tho  roniance  of  Sidrac,  ofteu  entitled  he  Livere  Sydrac  k  philo- 
tpph*  k  quel  liom  apjiele  k  Uvere  de  k  fuiUanv  dc  totet  Scienett,  appeara 
■ii  h»ve  becu  very  popular,  from  the  present  fref|ueiicy  of  ito  inatiu- 
Mripts.  Bot  it  is  rather  a  romance  of  Arabian  philosophy  than  of  chi- 
i.ilry.  It  is  a  sj'stem  of  natural  knowledge,  and  particularly  treats  of 
Hie  virlite*  of  plant*.  Sidrac,  the  philosopher  of  tUs  system,  was  astro- 
nunicr  to  an  eastern  king.  He  lived  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven 
ycus  after  Noah,  of  whose  book  of  astronomy  he  was  possteased.  He 
converts  (Jocchus.  an  idolatrous  king  of  India,  to  the  Christian  faith, 
by  whom  he  is  invited  to  build  a  mighty  towex  against  the  invasions  of 
a  rival  ktag  of  tudia.  But  the  history,  no  less  than  the  subject  of  this 
piece,  displays  the  state,  nature,  and  inijjralions  of  literature  in  the  dark 
t^-^  After  the  death  of  Bocchiu,  Sidrac'a  book  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
ft  Chaldt-aii  renowned  for  piety.  It  then  successively  bccamcB  the  pro- 
perty of  king  Madittu,  Nanuuui  the  .Assyrian,  and  Grypho  ancbbisliop 
uf  Saiuario.  The  latter  had  a  priest  named  Dcuietrius,  who  brought  it 
into  Spain,  and  here  it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  Tliia 
tmnslation  is  said  to  be  mode  at  Toledo,  by  Kuger  de  Palermo,  a  mi- 
;  friar,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  king  of  Spain  then  com- 
uded  it  to  be  translated  from  Latin  into  Arabic,  and  sent  it  ns  a 
t  valuable  present  to  Emir  Elmomeuim,  lord  of  Tunis.  It  was 
:t  given  to  Frederick  the  Second,  emperor  of  Germany,  famous  in 
t  Crusodcj.  This  work,  wtiich  is  of  considerable  length,  was  trnns- 
il  into  English  verse,  and  will  be  mentioned  on  that  account  again, 
recited  as  an  eminent  philosopher,  with  Seneca  and  king 
mon.  Id  the  Atarehaunl't  Sectnid  Tale,  ascribed  to  Chaucer'', 
t  It  is  tiatural  to  concludci  that  most  of  these  French  romances  were 
%  England,  cither  iu  the  French  urigiiialsi  which  were  well 
iindeivtuod  at  least  by  the  more  polite  readers,  or  else  by  tianslation  or 
imilaiion,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  when  the  romance  of  Richard  Cuer 
lb  Lyon,  in  whose  prologue  they  are  recite<l,  was  translated  into  En- 
glish. That  the  latter  was  the  case  as  to  some  of  them,  at  least,  we 
shall  soon  produce  actual  proofs.  A  writer,  who  has  considered  IIicm' 
iitatteri  with  much  penetration  and  judgment,  observes,  that  probably 
from  the  rdgu  of  our  Richard  the  I'irBt,  we  are  to  dBt«  tlmt  remark- 
able intercommunication  and  mutual  exchange  of  eompoutions  which 
we  discover  to  have  taken  place  at  some  early  period  between  the 
Fnnich  and  English  minstrels ;  tjie  same  set  of  phrases,  the  aumcr  spe- 
cies of  characters,  incidents,  and  adventures,  and  ofien  the  identical 
•tones,  being  found  in  the  metrical  romances  of  both  nations*.  From 
clo»e  connexion  and  constant  intercourse,  the  traditions  and  the  cbam- 


■  l/tr.  p.  Oie.  V.  193J.     There  i>  ■■> 
old    iTniiilnlioii   <jf  8IDB1C  iniu   Uuidi. 

MS8,  Hsnlii>lU  Ulbl.  BodU  41.  M. 
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pions  of  one  kingdom  were  equally  known  in  the  other;  wpA  althoo^ 
Bevis  and  Guy  were  English  heroes,  yet  on  these  principles  this  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  destroys  the  supposition,  that  their  achiere- 
ments,  although  perhaps  already  celebrated  in  rude  English  80Dg8»  mi^ 
be  first  wrought  into  romance  by  the  French  ^  And  it  seems  probahkb 
that  wc  continued  for  some  time  this  practice  of  borrowing  from  our 
neighbours.  Even  the  titles  of  our  oldest  romances,  such  as  Sir  BUm* 
€lamoure*y  Sir  Triamoure^  Sir  Eglamoure  of  Artoyi\  La  Mart  iTAr^ 
thuTy  with  many  more,  betray  their  French  extraction.  It  is  likewise  a 
presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  this  assertion,  that  we  find  no  prose 
romances  in  our  language,  before  Caxton  translated  from  the  Frendi 
the  History  of  Troy,  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  the  Histories  of  Jisoiiy 
Paris,  and  yyenne%  the  Death  of  King  Arthur,  and  other  prose  pieooi 


^  Dugdale  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  about  the  year  HIO,  a 
lord  Beauchamp,  travelling  into  the  East, 
was  hospitably  received  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  Soldan*8  lieutenant:  "Who  hearing 
that  he  was  descended  from  the  famous 
Guy  of  Warwick,  whote  story  they  had  in 
books  of  their  own  language,  invited  him 
to  his  palace ;  and  royally  feasting  him, 
presented  him  with  three  precious  stones 
of  great  value,  besides  divers  cloaths  of 
silk  and  gold  ^ven  to  his  servants.'*  Ba- 
ron, i.  p.  243.  coL  1.  This  story  is  deli- 
vered on  the  credit  of  John  Rouse,  the 
traveller's  cotemporary.  Yet  it  is  not  so 
very  improbable  that  Guy's  history  should 
be  a  book  among  the  Saracens,  if  we  con- 
sider, that  Constantinople  was  not  only  a 
central  and  connecting  point  between  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  but  that  the 
French  in  the  thirteenth  centSry  had  ac- 
quired an  establishment  there  under  Bald- 
win earl  of  Flanders ;  that  the  French 
language  must  have  been  known  in  Sicily, 
Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conquests  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  Hugo  le  Grand,  and  Godfrey  of  Bul- 
loigne  ;  and  that  pilgrimages  into  the 
Holy  Land  were  excessively  frequent.  It 
is  hence  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  French 
imported  many  of  their  stories  or  books  of 
this  sort  into  the  East ;  which  being  thus 
understood  there,  and  suiting  the  genius 
of  the  Orientals,  were  at  length  translated 
into  their  language.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  since,  called  all  the 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  Franks ;  as  the 
Turks  do  to  this  day.  See  Seld.  Polyolb. 
§  viii.  p.  130. 

[Busbec,  in  the  third  letter  of  his  Em- 
bassy into  Turkey,  mentions  that  the 
Georgians  in  their  songs  make  frequent 
mention  of  Roland,  whose  name  he  bup- 
poset  to  have  passed  over  with  Godfrey  of 
Bulloigne. — Douce.] 


*  [There  is  no  such  Romance  eztut 
See  Price's  addition  to  note  '  near  the  cod 
of  Sect  v.— M.] 

*  In  our  English  Syr  Enamour  of  Ar- 
toys,  there  is  this  reference  to  the  French 
from  which  it  was  translated.    Sign.  IL  L 

His  own  mother  there  he  wedde, 
In  RoMAUNCEaswe  rede« 

Again,  fol.  ult. 

In  Rom AUMCE  this  cronyde  ys. 

The  authors  of  these  pieces  often  refiesr  lo 
their  original ;  just  as  Arioeto  mentioni 
Turpi n  for  his  voucher. 

*  But  I  must  not  omit  here  that  Dn 
Cange  recites  a  metrical  French  romuice 
in  manuscript,  Le  Roman  de  Girard  de 
Vienne,  written  by  Bertrand  le  Clcrc. 
Gloss.  Lati.  Ind.  Auct.  p.czdii.  Msdoz 
has  printed  the  names  of  several  Frendi 
romances  found  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  among  which  one  on  this  sul^ject 
occurs.  Formul.  Anglic  p.  12.  Compare 
Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
vol.  ii.  §viii.  p.  43.  Among  the  royal  nuH 
nuscripts  in  the  British  Musenm,  there  is 
in  verse  Histoire  de  Gyrart  de  Vianne  eC 
de  ses  freres.  20  D.  xi.  2.  This  manuscript 
was  perhaps  written  before  the  year  1300. 

[Mr.  Dibdin  imparts,  that  the  original 
of  the  Romance  of  Paris  and  the  F^ 
Vienne  is  of  Provenyal  growth,  and  was 
translated  into  French  by  Pierre  de  la  Sip* 
parde,  whose  name,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Franpoise  of  La  Croiz 
du  Maine  and  Verdier.  Caxton,  in  his 
version  1485,  is  silent  as  to  the  name  of 
the  French  translator.  See  Dibdin's  edit. 
of  Herbert,  voL  t  p.  261.— Pa&k.  [Bat 
this  can  only  be  the  name  of  the  translator 
into  French  prose.  Its  early  and  extensive 
popularity  is  manifested  by  the  prdosae 
to  the  Swedish  version,  made  by  order  of 
Queen  Euphemia,  in  the  second  month  of 
the  year  1308.    This  refers  to  a  Gennsn 
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of  chiralry:  by  which,  as  the  profession  or  miustrelsy  detmycd  and  gra- 
dually gave  way  to  a  change  of  manners  and  customs,  romances  in  metre 
w«iv  at  length  imperceptibly  superseded,  or  at  least  grew  less  in  use  as 
a  mode  of  entertiumnent  at  public  festivities. 

\'arioiis  causes  concurred,  in  the  mean  time,  to  multiply  hooks  of 
cl^i^  nlry  anioug  the  French,  and  to  give  them  a  euperiority  over  the 
English,  not  only  in  the  number  but  in  the  eiccelleucc  of  those  compo- 
sitions. Tlieir  barons  lived  in  greater  magnificence.  Their  feudal 
system  flourished  on  a  more  sumptuous,  extensive,  and  lasting  esta- 
Uishment  Schools  were  instituted  in  their  castles  for  initiating  the 
young  uoLiUty  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  chivalry.  Their  tilts  and 
tournaments  were  celebrateil  with  a  higher  degree  of  pomp ;  and  their 
ideia*  of  honour  and  gallantry  were  more  exaggerated  and  refined. 

We  may  add,  what  indeed  has  been  before  incidentally  remarked, 
that  tJieir  troubadours  were  the  first  writers  of  metrical  romances.  But 
by  what  has  been  here  advanced,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  without 
any  restrictions,  tliat  the  French  entirely  led  the  way  in  these  compo- 
sitions.  Undoubtedly  the  Provencial  bards  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  Italian  literature.  Raimond  the  fourtli  of  Arragon,  count 
of  Provence,  about  the  year  1220,  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  letters,  in- 
vited to  bis  court  the  most  celebrated  of  the  songsters  who  professed  to 
polish  and  adorn  the  Provencial  language  by  various  sorts  of  poetry''. 
Charles  the  First,  his  son-in-law,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  virtues  and 
dignities,  conquered  Naples,  and  carried  into  Italy  a  taste  for  the  Pro- 
vencial literature.  At  Florence  especially  this  taste  prevailed,  where 
he  rtiigned  many  years  with  great  splendour,  and  where  his  successors 
resided.  Soon  afterwards  the  Roman  court  was  removed  to  Provence". 
Hitherto  the  Latin  language  had  only  been  in  use.  The  Provencial 
writers  established  a  common  dialect:  and  their  examples  convinced 
other  nations,  that  the  modem  languages  were  no  less  adapted  to  com- 
position than  those  of  antiquity".  They  introduced  a  love  of  reading, 
and  difiuscd  a  general  and  popular  taste  for  poetry,  by  writing  in  a  lan- 


oripiuli  cKcuied  at  the  rommuid  of  iho 
Esipcror  Olho  (1197-1208)1  but  thii 
igtin  «u  ukcn  from  t  romgm  (WiiUclie) 
taunt. — PmcE.] 

*  Giovvi.  VilUni,  lalor.  1.  vi.  c.  OS. 

*  Vittrwl  tcquainu  ui,  thsl  Bnmello 
L,iuinl,  Danle'i  rouur,  mi  tht  Bril  who 
ftiMDipttil  to  poUih  the  Florentlnta  by 
loijitDtlng  Iliclr  tuteand  >tylc:  fihtchhc 
did  by  nrlliiig  hii  grand  work,  the  Tciora, 
In  !>»t(nri*l.  He  died  in  l!94.  See  Vll< 
lan.ibld.LiK.  e.  I3S. 

[Tbat  Bruiicuo  didDDtKriuhlsTooro 
in  Pronncal  vie  have  lili  own  auiliarlly, 
and  (he  erldtntt  of  the  worlt  lliclf:— 
uidolt  pourqnol  chii 


d«  Fianer,  pout  chou  qi 


n  roumiiu  Mlon  la  ti)>on 


Yulien  Je  iinie  que  ch'nt  pour  cboo  qui 
ROUS  lominea  en  Pnnce ;  I'aulrc  poiu 
chou  que  la  paricure  en  ut  piui  dclitable 
el  plui  ummune  ■  loulei  KHiu."  Notion 
del  MaiiUKTiti.  t.  >.  p.  3;0.— Price,] 

'  Dante  detlgned  ai  fint  that  bii  la- 
f«no  ihould  Bppeat  in  Latin  i  hut  flnd- 
Ing  thai  lie  could  not  to  eActually  in 
that  langusge  impreu  hi)  Mllrical  (tjokci 
■nd  politleal  maxitns  oa  the  lulf,  or  U- 
lltenWi  be  alieied  hi>  mind,  and  pab- 
liihcd  thai  piece  in  Itsliui.  Had  thrtrarch 
written  hia  Africa,  hi*  Bdocnea,  and  til* 
pn»e  compoulloni  In  Italian,  the  litera- 
ture or  fail  counny  would  much  Hiaiier 
have  arrived  il  perfection.  [See  ECmhUI 
on  the  writinp  of  Duile,  rctiarch,  &c  in 
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guage  intelligible  to  the  ladies  and  the.  people  Their  venes  being  con- 
veyed in  a  familar  tongue,  became  the  chief  amusement  of  princes  and 
feudal  lords,  whose  courts  had  now  begun  to  assume  an  air  of  greater 
brilliancy :  a  circumstance  which  necessarily  gave  great  encouragement 
to  their  profession,  and  by  rendering  these  arts  of  ingenious  entertain- 
ment universally  fashionable,  imperceptibly  laid  the  foundation  of  po- 
lite literature.  From  these  beginnings  it  were  easy  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  poetry  to  its  perfection,  through  John  de  Meun  in  Ftanoe^ 
Dante  in  Italy,  and  Chaucer  in  England. 

This  praise  must  undoubtedly  be  granted  to  the  Provendal  poeti. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  to  recur  to  our  original  argument,  we  should  be 
cautious  of  asserting  in  general  and  indiscriminating  terms,  that  the 
Provencial  poets  were  the  first  writers  of  metrical  romance :  at  least  we 
should  ascertain,  with  rather  more  precision  than  has  been  commonly 
used  on  this  subject,  how  far  they  may  claim  this  merit.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  there  were  two  sorts  of  French  troubadours,  who  have  not 
/  hitherto  been  sufficiently  distinguished.  If  we  diligently  examine  their 
history,  we  shall  find  that  the  poetry  of  the  first  troubadours  consisted 
in  satires,  moral  fables,  allegories,  and  sentimental  sonnets.  So  early 
as  the  year  1180,  a  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  Love^  was  instituted 
both  in  Provence  and  Picardy,  at  which  questions  in  gallantry  were  de- 
cided. This  institution  furnished  eternal  matter  for  the  poets,  who 
■  threw  the  claims  and  arguments  of  the  different  parties  into  verse,  in  i 
style  that  afterwards  led  the  way  to  the  spiritual  conversations  of  Cyrus 
and  Clelia*.  Fontcnclle  does  not  scruple  to  acknowledge,  that  gal- 
lantry was  the  parent  of  French  poetry'.  But  to  sing  romantic  and 
chivalrous  adventures  was  a  very  different  task,  and  required  very  dif- 
ferent talents.  The  troubadours  therefore  who  composed  metrical  ro- 
mances form  a  different  sp(>cies,  and  ought  always  to  be  considered 
separately.  And  this  latter  class  seems  to  have  commenced  at  a  later 
period,  not  till  after  the  Crusades  had  effected  a  great  change  in  the 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  western  world.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hazard  a 
conjecture.  Cinthio  Giraldi  supposes,  that  the  art  of  the  troubadourS} 
commonly  called  the  Gay  Science^  was  first  communicated  from  France 
to  the  Italians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards^.  This  perhaps  maybe 
true :  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  probable,  as  the  Spaniards  had 
their  Juglares  or  convivial  bards  very  early,  as  from  long  connexion 
they  were  immediately  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fictions  of 
the  Arabians,  and  as  they  were  naturally  fond  of  chivalry,  that  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  in  great  measure  caught  this  turn  of  fabling 
from  Spain.  The  communication,  to  mention  no  other  obvious  means 
of  intercourse  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  was  easy  through  the  ports  of 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  by  which  the  two  nations  carried  on  from  early 

•  This  part  of  their  character  will  be  '  Theatr.  Fr.  p.  13. 

insisted  wpon  inore  alYatgt  vjYvciv  -wt  covi\<i  ^  K^>xtS.  Huet,  Orig.  Rom.  p.  108. 

\*i  speak  of  Chaucer. 
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tinia  a  coDStant  commerce.     Even  the  French  critics  theiuselvcs  uni- 
versally allow,  that  the  SpaniardM,  having  learned  rhyme  from  the 
Anbiaiu,  through  this  very  channel  conveyed  it  to  Provence.     Tasso 
preferred  Amadis  de  Gaul,  a  romance  originally  written  in  Spain  [Por- 
tugal], by  Vasco  Lobeyra,  before  the  year  1300**,  to  the  most  cele- 
brated pieces  of  the  Provcncial  poets ^     But  tliis  is  a  subject  which  will 
perbaps  receive  illustration  from  a  writer  of  great  taste,  talents,  and  in- 
dustry, Monsieur  de  la  Curne  de  Saint  Palaye,  who  will  soon  oblige 
the  world  with  an  ample  history  of  Provencial  poetry ;  and  whose  re- 
searches into  a  kindred  subject,  already  published,  have  opened  a  new 
^  extensive  field  of  information  concerning  the  manners,  institutions 
^  literature  of  the  feudal  agcs^. 


Note  A.  (from  the  Emendations  and  Additions.*) 

*»  Bennet  college  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  an  English  poem 

^^   the  Sangreal,  and   its   appendiigcs,   containing  forty  thousand 

^crses.  MSS.  lxxx.  chart.     The  manuscript  is  iinpcirfect  both  at  the 

^^^nning  and  at  the  end.     The  title  at  the  head  of  the  fii'st  page  is 

Acta   Arthuri  Regis,  written  probably  by  Joceline,  chaplain  and 

*®cretary  to  archbishop  Parker.    The  narrative,  which  appears  to  be  on 

^^e  continued  subject,  is  divided  into  books,  or  sections,  of  uner{ual 

'erigth.     It  is  a  translation  made  from  Robert  Borron's  French  romance 

^^^ed  Lancelot f,  above  mentioned,  which  includes  the  adventure  of 

^^e  Sangreal,  by  Henry  Lonelieh,  Skynnor,  a  name  which  I  never 

"^tnember  to  have  seen  among  tliose  of  the  English  poets.     The  diction 

**  of  the  age  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth.     Borel,  in  his  Tiiiisou  de  Be- 


^  Nic.  Antoniusi  Bibl.  Ilispan.  Vet. 
'^^Xkl  ii.  L  viii.  c.  7.  iiiiin.  201. 

^In  an  ancient  Proven9al  poem,  of  which 
^*  de  St.  Fnlayc  has  f^iven  .some  account 
''^  his  MemuircH  siir  rancieiiue  Chevalv.-rie, 
J<*l»i.  ii.  p.  160,  a  roaster  i;ivcs  the  follow- 
'"^S  instructions  to  his  ])upil :  "  Ouvrez  d 
^Ofre  cheval  par  des  coupe!>  redoulile:^,  la 
**Ot4te  qu'il  doit  teiiir,  et  que  son  portrail 
*oit  garni  de  beaux  f^relots  ou  sonii"tres 
^>>en  rangees ;  car  ces  noiuiettes  rovc>ilk>iii 
'**erveilleuaemciit  le  cour.i>re  de  ctlui  nui 
^^  monte,  et  repandcnt  devant  lui  la  ter- 
■"•ur."— DoucK.] 

'  Disc,  del  Poem.  Rroic.  I.  ii.  p.  45,  40. 
'  See  Memoircs  sur  rancieiine  Ckeva- 
■•'^e|&c.  Paris,  1759.  toin.  ii.  12mo. 

\\X  was  found  impracticable  to  condense 
^^■thia  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  matter  nc- 
^•••ry  for  the  refutation  of  the  singular 
•*^<*rines  haiarded  in  the  text.  Few  of 
tf""  ^^  Warton's  own ;  but  the  reader 
^^•Jo  is  desirous  o(  forming  more  correct 
^pinions  upon  the  subjerf,  is  referred  to 
**•  Hoynouard's  Poesies  de*  Tronbadoursi, 


a  work  which  has  dune  more  towards 
furuiing  a  just  understandin;:^  of  (he  merits 
of  Provenyal  poetry,  and  the  extent  and 
value  of  Provencal  literature,  than  any 
publication  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 
The  in  iss  of  eviclcnce  tliere  adtUiced  in 
favour  of  the  e'lrlyetfnrts  of  the  Proven9i] 
muse,  must  efi'ectually  silence  every  theory 
atreuipting  to  confine  ^on^  and  romantic 
fiction  to  any  particular  age  or  country.— 
PuiCK.J 

[See  also  The  Lay*  of  tfte  Minnesinf;- 
frjt,  till?  Ptirnassv  Occittniii'it^  (another  col- 
lection of  Troul>adoiirs*  poetry,)  and  the 
Abbi;  De  la  Rue's  ili.story  of  Northern 
French  Poetry  just  published  at  Caen  in 
3  vols.— R.  T.] 

•  This  note  is  referred  to  In  p  1 19,  an  J 
Ia  placed  at  the  end  of  this  Section  on  ac- 
coiuit  of  its  length. 

f  [No;  it  is  a  tninslationof  the  Romnncrs 
of  the  Saint  Grtuil  and  AUrlin,  which  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  Lancelot.  Ilut  it 
is  not  iniproh.ililc  that  the  Rom:! nee  uf 
Lancelot  may  follo.v  at  the  end. — .M.j 
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cherchea  ei.^AniiquUez  OauJoiies  ei  PraneoiseSf  says,  ^  D  y*a  un  Roi 
ancien  intitule  le  Conquests  de  Sanoreall,  Arc**  Edit  1655. 
V.  Graal.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  precision  whic 
Robert  Borron's  French  Romance  now  under  consideration,  as  so  n 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  [See  p.  136.]  The  diligi 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nasmith  have  furnished  me  with  the  foDoi 
transcript  firom  Lonelich  Skynner*s  translation  in  Beonet  cd 
library. 

Thanne  passeth  forth  this  storye  with  al, 
That  is  cleped  of  som  men  Setnt  Graal, 
Also  the  Sank  Rtal  iclepid  it  is. 

Of  mochcl  peple  with  owten  mys. 

****** 

Now  of  al  this  storie  have  I  mad  an  ende> 
That  is  schwede  of  Celidoygne,  and  now  forthere  to  wende, 
And  of  anothir  brawnche  most  we  begynne^ 
Of  the  storye  that  we  clepen  prophet  Merlynne, 
Wiche  that  Maister  Robert  of  Borrowm 
Owt  of  Latyn  it  transletted,  hoi  and  soun, 
Onlich  into  the  langage  of  Frawnce 
This  storie  he  drowgh,  be  adventure  and  chaunce,    * 
And  doth  Merlynne  iusten  with  Sank  Ryal, 
For  the  ton  storie  the  tothir  medlyth  withal, 
After  the  satting  of  the  forseid  Robert, 
That  somtym  it  transletted  in  middilerd. 
And  I  as  an  unkonneng  man  trewely. 
Into  Englisch  have  drawen  this  storye, 
And  thowgh  that  to  ^ow  not  plesyng  it  be, 
3it  that  ful  excused  je  wolde  haven  me, 
Of  my  neclegence  and  unkonnenge, 
On  me  to  taken  swich  a  thinge. 
Into  owre  modris  tonge  for  to  endite, 
The  swettere  to  sowne  to  more  and  lyte, 
And  more  cler  to  ^oure  undirstondyng, 
Thanne  owthir  Frcnsh  other  Latyn,  to  my  supposing. 
And  therforc  atte  the  ende  of  this  storye, 
A  pater  noster  je  wolden  for  me  preye. 
For  me  that  Herry  Lonelich  hyhte, 
'  And  greteth  owre  lady  ful  of  myhte, 

Hartelich  with  an  ave  that  ^e  hir  bede 
This  processe  the  bettere  I  myhte  procede^ 
And  bringen  this  book  to  a  good  ende, 
Now  thereto  Jesu  Crist  grace  me  sende, 
And  than  an  ende  there  offen  myhte  be 
Now  good  liOtd  ^T^wwV  xtvsi  ^«t  ^Wx\te. 


bt.<ST.  II,.] 
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Thonne  Merlyn  to  Blasye  cam  anon, 

And  there  to  hym  he  aeide  thus  son, 

Blasye,  thou  echalt  sufiren  grct  peyne, 

This  storye  to  an  ende  to  bringen  ceiteyne. 

Anil  jit  schatl  I  sufirea  mochel  more. 

How  so  Meriyn,  quod  Blasye  there. 

I  sL'hall  be  Bowht,  quod  Merlyne  tho, 

Owt  from  the  wcat  with  mesaeDgeris  mo, 

And  they  that  scboleu  comen  to  sekeo  me, 

They  han  maad  sewrawnce,  I  telle  the. 

Me  forto  slen  for  any  thing, 

This  sewrawQce  han  they  mad  to  her  kyng 

But  whaiuie  they  me  sen  and  with  me  speke, 

No  power  they  schol  han  on  me  to  ben  awreko, 

For  vith  hem  hens  moste  I  gon, 

And  thou  into  othir  partyes  schalt  wel  son, 

Tu  hem  that  han  the  holy  vessel 

Which  that  is  icleped  the  Seynt  Graai,. 

And  wele  thow  wel  and  ck  Torsothe, 

That  thow  and  ck  this  storje  bothe, 

X^ul  wel  beherd  now  schall  it  be, 

And  also  beloved  in  many  contre. 

And  who  that  will  knowen  in  tcrtaygne, 

What  kyngea  that  weren  in  grete  Bretaygne, 

Sithan  that  Criatendora  thedyr  was  hrowht. 

They  scholen  hem  lynde,  who  so  that  it  sawht. 

In  the  storye  of  BaWTXEs  book. 

There  scholen  }e  it  fynde,  and  ;e  wolen  look, 

Which  that  Martyn  db  Bbwbe  translated  here 

From  Lotyn  into  Uumaunce  in  his  manere; 

But  leve  me  now  of  BawTES  book. 

And  aftyr  this  storye  now  lete  us  look. 

Afler  this  latter  extract,  which  is  to  be  found  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  manuscript,  the  scene  and  personages  of  the  poem  are  changed  i 
atid  king  Evalach,  king  Mordrena,  Sir  Nesciens,  Joseph  of  Arimaiheu, 
and  the  other  heroes  of  the  former  part,  give  place  to  king  Arthur, 
king  Brangors,  king  Loth,  and  tlie  nionarchs  and  championn  of  the 
British  line.  In  a  paragraph,  very  similar  to  the  second  of  iIimc  el- 
ects, the  following  note  is  written  in  the  hand  of  the  text,  Henry 
1  Signner,  that  tratuUiled  thit  Voh  out  of  Fr^nshe  trUa  E»- 
U  iAe  inftmaice  of  Barry  Barton. 

r  OF  THE  Sancbeal,  as  it  is  calleil,  in  which  devotion 
I  necromancy  are  eijually  concerned,  makes  a  considerable  part  of 
J  Arthur's  romantic  history,  and  was  one   grand  object  of  the 
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turc  was  to  be  placed  there  in  the  siege  periUouSj  or  eeai  of  danger. 
«  When  Merlyn  had  ordayned  the  rounde  table,  he  said,  by  them  that 
be  fellowefl  of  the  rounde  table  the  truthe  of  the  Sanorball  sfaaD  be 
well  knowne,  &c« — Tlicy  which  heard  Merlyn  say  soe,  said  thus  to 
Merlyn,  Sithonce  there  shall  be  such  a  knight,  thou  shouldest  ordayne 
by  thy  erait  a  siege  that  no  nian  should  sitte  therein,  but  he  onlie  which 
shall  passe  all  other  knights. — Then  Merlyn  made  the  siege  perilloiu," 
&c.    Caxton*s  Mort  d' Arthur,  B.  xiv.  cap.  ii.    Sir  Lancelot,  who  u 
come  but  oft/ic  eighth  degree  from  our  lord  Jesus  Chrisi,  is  represented 
as  the  chief  adventurer  in  this  honourable  expedition.  Ibid.  B.  iiL  c  35. 
At  a  et^lcbration  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  Camelot  by  king  Arthur, 
the  Sangrcal  suddenly  enters  the  hall,  "  but  there  was  no  man  might 
see  it  nor  who  bare  it,"  and  the  knights,  as  by  some  invisible  power,  are 
instantly  supplied  \iith  a  feast  of  the  choicest  dishes.    Ibid,  c  S5. 
Originally  Le  Brut,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  and  the  Saint  Greal 
w(Te  st^parate  histories ;  but  they  were  so  connected  and  confounded 
before  the  year  1200,  that  the  same  title  became  applicable  to  all*. 
The  book  of  the  Sangrral,  a  separate  work,  is  referred  to  in  Morte 
Arthur.     "  Now  after  that  the   quest  of  the   Sancgreall  was 
fulfylled,  and  that  all  the  knyghtes  that  were  lefle  alive  were  come 
agayne  to  the  Rounde  Table,  as  the  booke  of  the  Sancgreall  nia« 
kethe  mcncion,  than  was  there  grete  joye  in  the  courte.    And  especiallie 
king  Arthur  and  quene  Guenever  made  grete  joye  of  the  remnaunt 
that  M'eni  come  home.     And  passynge  glad  was  the  kinge  and  quene 
of  syr  Launcelot  and  syr  Bors,  for  they  had  been  passynge  longe  awaye 
in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreall.     Then,  as  the  Frenshe  booke  saycth, 
syr  Lancelot,"  &c.  B.  xviii.  cap.  1.     And  again,  in  the  same  romance: 
"  Whan  syr  Bors  had  tolde  him  [Arthur]  of  tlic  adventures  of  the 
Sancgreall,  such  as  as  had  befallen  hym  and  his  felawes, — all  this 
was  made  in  grete  bookes,  and  put  in  almeryes  at  Salisbury."  B.  xvii. 
cap.  xxiii.'     The  former  part  of  this  passage  is  almost  literally  trans- 
lated from  one  in  the  French  romance  of  Tristan,  Bibl.  Reg.  MSS. 
20  D.  ii.  fol.  antep.     "  Quant  Boort  ot  conte  laventure  del  Saint  Graal 
teles  com  elcs  estoicnt  avenues,  eles  furent  mises  en  escrit,  gardees  en 
Tamere  del  Salibieres,  dofit  Mestre  Galtier  Map  Vestrest  a  foist  son 
livre  du  Saint  Graal  por  himordu  roy  Herri  son  sengor,  qui  fist  lesioire 
tralater  del  Latin  en  romanz^''     Whether  Salisbury y  or  Salibierts  is, 
in  the  two  passages,  the  right  reading,  I  cannot  ascertain.     [But  see 
supi-a,  Note  *».  p.  119.]     But  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris  there  is  "Le 
Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseult,  traduit  de  Latin  en  Fran9ois,  par  Lu- 
cas chevalier  du  Gast  pres  de  Sai'isberi,  Anglois,  avec  figures."  Mont- 
fauc.  Catal.  MSS.  Cod.  Reg.  Paris.  Cod.  6776.  foL  max.   And  again 

•  [This  is  a  mere  assertion  without  "  made  grete  clerkes  com  before  him  thflt 
proof,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  should  cronicle  the  advcnturesuflhe^e 
iho  transcribers  oi  MSS.  oceus\o\\cd  some       ^oode  knygtca."     [See  infra  Section  xi.] 

^confuttionby faUc\>ui\xvu^^\\icut\c&.— ^\.."\  ^  ^<i^  \\\Vro.  ^wt.  xxviiL  note  on  the 

•  The  romam  e  say*,  t\\al  V^w^  \tV\\\\t      YmSxtc^.  tAW^^aeu^. 


Mil.] 
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I.  6956.  fbl.  max,  "  Liverea  de  Tristan  niia  en  Francois  par  Lu- 
(ebevalier  sieur  <le  chateau  du  Gat"."  [See  supr.  p.  119-  Notos.J 
Q  tbe  English,  and  I'Ainere,  properly  aunwire  in  the  Frem^h, 
■n,  1  believe.  Presses,  Cheats,  or  Archives.  Ajnhry,  in  this  spjise,  is 
\  an  imcamiuon  old  Euglish  word.  From  the  second  part  of  the 
I  French  quotation  which  I  have  distioguished  by  Italics,  it  appears, 
it  Walter  Mapes*,  a  learned  archdeacon  in  England,  under  the  reign 
fcing  Henry  tie  Second,  wrote  a  French  Sakgreai.,  which  he  trans- 
1  from  Latin,  by  the  command  of  that  monarch.  Under  the  idea, 
It  Walter  Mayes  was  a  writer  on  thia  subject,  and  in  the  TabuluuB 
e  critics  maybe  induced  to  think,  that  the  Walter,  arch- 
il of  Oxford,  from  whom  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  professifl  to  have 
^ved  the  materials  of  liia  history,  was  this  Walter  Mapes,  and  not 
f  Calenius,  who  was  also  an  eminent  scholar,  and  an  archdeacon 
piiford.  [See  supr.  pp.59, 60.3  Geoffrey  says  in  liia  Dedication  to 
tert  earl  of  Gloucester,  "Finding  nothing  ^d  in  Bede  or  Gildos  of 
>  Arthur  and  bb  succcssours,  although  their  actions  highly  de- 
1  to  be  recorded  in  writing,  and  are  orally  celebrated  by  tlie 
ish  bards,  ]  was  mucii  surprised  at  so  strange  an  oimnsiun.  At 
h  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and 
1  in  foreign  bislurii-a,  offered  me  an  anciuut  book  io  [he  Uritiah 
Armorican  tongue  ;  which,  iu  one  unbroken  story,  and  on  elegant 
I,  related  the  deeds  of  the  British  kings  from  Brutus  to  Cadwal- 
At  bis  request,  although  unused  to  rhetorical  Sourishes,  and 
anted  with  tlie  simplicity  of  uiy  uwo  plain  language,  1  undertook 
1  of  that  book  into  Latin."  B.  i.  ch.  i.  Sec  also  B-  xiL 
Soma  writers  suppose,  that  Geoffrey  pretended  to  have 
'AxfA  bis  materials  from  arehdeacon  ^^'aller,  by  way  of  authentica- 
s  romantic  history.  These  notices  sceui  to  disprove  that  sus- 
In  tbe  year  1488,  a  French  romance  was  pubUshed,  in  two 
juifieent  folio  volumes,  entided,  Histoihe  de  Rov  AaTus  et  dea 
HVALiBtts  de  la  Table  Ronde.  The  first  volume  was  printed  at 
h  the  second  at  Paris,  It  contains  iu  four  detached  parts,  the 
Birth  and  Achievements  of  King  Arthur,  the  Life  of  Sir  Lancelot,  the 
Adventure  of  the  Sangreal,  and  the  Death  of  Arthur,  and  his  Knight*. 
In  the  body  of  the  work,  this  romance  more  than  once  is  said  to  be 
written  by  Walter  Map  or  Mapes,  and  by  the  command  of  his  master 
king  Henry.  For  instance,  torn.  ii.  at  the  end  of  Partie  du  Saist 
Ghaal,  Signal,  dd  1.  "Cy  Hue  Malstre  Gualtier  MAf  son  traittie 
ia  Saint  Graal."     Again,  torn.  ii.  La  Derniere  I'abtic,  ch.  i.  Signal. 


'  There  i*  priatcd,  "  Le  Roinui  in 


rvsDu,  Mignmr  i 
xrpa,  1489.  taV 
'  [  Frum  •  paiofi 


lirt  Gimlttr  Map  fmifrl  rhnxJitr  It  rvL" 
Itu(  ao  mucb  tonAulati  fnnlAf  u|i>in  tbb 
lul^ecl.lhM  ll  HBlmnni  iitipuullilc  Ut  nunc 
Ihc    lufhw    of    •11*   V^M    tiuniuies. — 
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d  d  iL    **  Apres  ce  que  Maistre  Gualtier  Map  eut  tractie  dei  avan- 
tures  du  Saint  Graal,  assez  soufisaniment,  sicomme  il  luy  sembloity  fl  fat 
adviz  au  roy  Henry  son  seigneur,  que  ce  quil  avoit  fait  ne  d^nit 
soufrire  sil  ne  racontoys  la  fin  de  eeulx  dont  il  fait  mentioOi^— £t  oom- 
menee  Maistre  Gualtier  en  telle  manier  ceste  demiere  partie."    Thb 
demiere  parHe  treats  of  the  death  of  king  Arthur  and  his  knights.    At 
the  end  of  the  second  tome  there  is  this  colophon  :  ^  Cy  fine  le  der- 
nier volume  de  La  Table  Ronde,  faisant  mencion  des  fais  et  proenes 
de  monseigneur  Launcclot  du  Lac  et  dautres  plusieurs  nobles  et 
Yullans  hommes  ses  compagnons.     Compile  et  extraict  precisement  et 
au  juste  des  vrayes  histoires  faisantes  de  ce  mencion  par  tresnotable  et 
tresexpert  historien  Maistre  Gualtier  Map,  et  imprime  a  P^ris  par 
Jehan  du  Pre.     Et  Ian  du  grace,  mil.  cccc.  iiiixx.  et  viiL  le  xvi  jour  da 
Septembre.'*     The  passage  quoted  above  from  the  royal  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  king  Arthur  orders  the  adventures  of  the 
Sangreal  to  be  chronicled,  is  thus  represented  in  thb  romance:  "Et 
quant  Boort  cut  compte  depuis  le  commencement  jusques  a  la  fin  les 
avantures  du  Saint  Graal  tellcs  comme  ils  les  avoit  veues,  &q.    Si  fist 
le  roy  Artus  rediger  et  mettre  par  escript  aus  dictz  clers  tout  ci  que 
Boort  avoit  compte,"  &c    Ibid.  tom.  ii.  La  Partie  du  Saint  Graal, 
ch.  ult^     At  the  end  of  the  royal  manuscript  at  Paris,  [Cod.  6783.] 
entitled  Lancelot  du  Lac  mis  en  Francois  par  Robert  de  Borrtmpar 
le  commandemeni  de  Henri  rot  cT  Angleierrey  it  is  said,  that  Messire 
Robert  de  Borron  translated  into  French,  not  only  Lancelot,  but 
also  the  story  of  the  Saint  Graal  li  tout  du  Latin  du  Gautier 
Mappe.     But  the  French  antiquaries  in  tliis  sort  of  literature  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  word  Latin  here  signifies  Italian ;  and  that  by  this 
Latin  of  Gualtier  Mapcs,  we  are  to  understand  English  versions  of 
those  romances  made  from  the  Italian  language.     The  French  Hi- 
story of  the  Sangreal,  printed  at  Paris  in  folio  by  Gallyot  du  Pre  in 
1516,  is  said,  in  the  title,  to  be  translated  from  Latin  into  French 
rhymes,  and  from  thence  into  French  prose  by  Robert  Borron.    This 
romance  was  reprinted  in  1523. 

Caxton*s  Morte  Arthur,  finished  in  the  year  1469,  professes  to 
treat  of  various  separate  histories.  But  the  matter  of  the  whole  is  so 
much  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  heroes  and  adventures  of  one  story  are 
so  mutually  and  perpetually  blended  with  those  of  another,  that  no  real 
unity  or  distinction  is  preserved.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  books. 
The  first  seven  books  treat  of  king  Arthur.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  of  sir  Trystram.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  of  sir  Lancelot*. 
The  thirteenth  of  the  Saingral,  which  is  also  called  sir  Lancelot's  Book. 
The  fourteenth  of  sir  Percival.     The  fifteenth,  again,  of  sir  Lancelot 

^  Just  before  it  is  said,  "  Le  roy  Artus  '  But  at  the  end,  this  twelfth  book  is 

Rst  venir  let  CLEKca  <\>i\  \e»  avcuturcs  caWeiX  the  second  bookc  of  SykTrystka*- 

aux  chcvalliers  inelloienl  eiv  cwnvV"    ^^*  K.w\\\.\»isM»^, "  But  here  is  no  rcherssU 

in  Mort  d*  Arthur.  ^A^^\Ja^x^\>w8»AVS^v%.-\ws-vvwyL"l 
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^^^b  iLxteenth  of  sir  Gawoine.    The  eeventeentb,  of  sir  GaluhaiL   [But 

^^H^e  Tour  last-mentioDed  books  are  also  called  the  hislorye  of  the  holy 

^^HH^ynn//.]     The  eigbteenth  and  nineteenth,  of  miscellaneotis  adves' 

^^ur«a.     The  two  Lut,  of  luDg  Arthur  and  all  the  knights.     Lwbyd  men- 

tJuDs  a  Welsh  Sangreall,  which,  he  says,  contains  various  fables  of 

king  Arthur  and  hia  knights,  &c.  Arch£OLOG.  Brit.  Tit  vii.  p.  •iGS. 

col,  2-     MuRTE  Arthur  ia  often  literally  translated  *  from  various  and 

vrry  antient  detached  histories  of  the  heroes  of  the  round  table,  which 

I  have  examined ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  nearly  resembles  Walter  Map'a 

ronuince  above  mentioned,  printed  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  both  in  matter 

and  dispoiitioD. 

I  lake  this  opportunity  of  obBerving,  that  a  very  valuable  vellum 
fragment  of  Le  Brut,  of  which  the  writing  is  gncummonly  beautiful 
and  of  high  antiquity,  containing  part  of  the  story  of  Merlin  and  king 
Vortigem,  coven  a  manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Astrolabe,  lately  pre- 
aente<l,  together  with  several  Oriental  manuscripts,  to  the  Bodleian 
■,  by  Thomas  Hedges,  esquire,  of  Alderton  in  W'illshire ;  a  gen- 
ua poesessed  of  many  curious  manuacripts,  and  Greek  and  RamBa 
),  and  most  Uberal  in  his  conununications. 
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taoiinatian  ami  Specimens  of  the  Metrical  Romance  of  Richard  the 
FiriL  Greek  Fire,  Military  Machines  tiaed  in  the  Crusadet,  Mu- 
sical Jnttrumenta  of  the  Saracen  Armies.  Ignorance  of  Geography 
in  the  dark  ages. 

Variocs  matters  suggested  by  the  Prologue  of  Richard  cuedr  DB 
LyoN,  cited  in  the  last  section,  have  betrayed  us  into  a  long  digrea^n, 
and  interrupted  the  regularity  of  our  annals.  But  I  could  not  neglect 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  preparing  the  reader  for  those  metrical  lalee, 
which,  having  acquired  a  new  caat  of  fiction  from  the  Cniaailes  and  a 
tnagnilicence  of  manners  from  the  increase  of  chivalry,  now  begun  to 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  as  it  were  professedly  to  form  a  Mrparate 
■pucies  of  poetry,  I  now  therefore  resume  tlie  series,  and  proceed  to 
give  »ome  specimens  of  the  English  metrical  romances  which  appcan-d 
or  about  the  r«ign  of  Edward  the  Second :  and  although  mo*t 
e  pieces  continued  to  be  sung  by  the  minstrels  in  the  halls  of 
t  magnllicent  ancestors  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  yet  a»  their 
ance  may  most  probably  be  dated  at  tliis  period,  ihey  pro- 

Mcounl  urvociuut  FUmi.1i 
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perly  coincide  in  this  place  with  the  tcnour  of  our  history.     In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  by  frequent  repedtion  and 
successive  changes  of  language  during  many  generations,  their  original 
simplicity  must  have  been  in  some  degree  corrupted.     Yet  some  of  the 
specimens  are  extracted   from  manuscripts  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.     Others  indeed  from  printed  copies,  where  the 
editors  took  great  liberties  in  accommodating  the  language  to  the 
times.     However,  in  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  suffered  most 
from  depravations  of  this  sort,  the  substance  of  the  ancient  style  sdli 
remains,  and  at  least  the  structure  of  the  story.     On  the  whole,  we 
mean  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  those  popular  heroic  tales  in  verse 
professedly  written  for  the  harp,  which  began  to  be  multiplied  among 
us  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     We  will  begin  with 
the  romance  of  Richard  cueur  de  Lyon,  already  mentioned. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Richard's  father,  Henry  the 
Second,  with  the  daughter  of  Carbairyne,  a  king  of  Antioch.  But  thu 
is  only  a  lady  of  romance.  Henry  married  Eleanor  the  divorced  queen 
of  LfOuis  of  France.  The  minstrels  could  not  conceive  any  thing  less 
than  an  Eastern  princess  to  be  the  mother  of  this  magnanimous  hero. 

His  barons  hym  sedde* 

That  he  grauuted  a  wyff  to  wedde. 

Hastely  he  sente  liys  sondes 

Into  many  dyuerse  londes, 

Tlie  feyreste  wyman  that  wore  on  litf 

Men  wolde^  bringe  hym  to  wyff.* 

Tlie  messengers  or  ambassadors,  in  their  voyage,  meet  a  ship  adorned 
like  Cleopatra's  galley. 

Swylk  on  ne  seygh  they  never  non ; 
All  it  was  whj't  of  huel-bon, 
And  every  nayl  with  gold  begrave  : 
Off  pure  gold  was  the  stave ' ; 


•  [The  present  text  has  been  taken 
from  the  edition  of  this  romance  by  Mr. 
Weber,  who  followed  a  manuscript  of  no 
very  early  date  in  Cnius  Collef^  library, 
Cambridge.  The  variations  between  this 
and  the  early  printed  editions,  consist 
principally  in  the  use  of  a  more  antiquated 
phraseology,  with  some  trifling  changes 
of  the  sense.  The  most  important  of  these 
arc  given  in  the  notes  below.  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  has  analysed  this  romance  (vol.  ii. 
p.  18C),  conceives  the  fable  in  its  present 
form  to  have  originated  with  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.;  and  that  the  extravagant  fic- 
tions it  contains  were  grafted  by  some 
Norman  minstrel  upon  an  earlier  narra- 


tive, more  in  nni<u>n  with  Richard's  real 
history.  Of  the  stury  in  it^  unrorrupted 
state,  he  considers  a  fragment  occuiriug 
in  the  Auchinlech  MS.  to  be  an  English 
translation ;  and  as  this  document  was 
'*  transcribed  in  the  minority  of  Edward 
III."  the  following  declaration  of  Mr.  We- 
ber may  not  exceed  the  truth : — "  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  romance  existed  before 
the  year  1300,  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Richard  [Robert]  of  Gloa- 
cester  and  Robert  de  Brunne ;  and  as  these 
rhymesters  wrote  for  mere  English  read- 
ers, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tbej 
would  refer  them  to  a  French  original." 
— Price.] 


'  [redde,  o'/risfd.^ 


*    \T\\0\v\t.'\  "^  V^^^'^^ >  TUid<  r  „  T (KVCHf.  1 
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Her  mast  was  [of]  yvory ; 
Off  aamyte  the  sayl  wytterly. 
Her  ropes  wer  off  tuely  sylk, 
Al  so  whyt  as  ony  mylk. 
That  noble  seh3rp  was  al  withoute, 
Witli  clotliys  of  golde  sprede  aboute ; 
And  her  loof*  and  her  wyndas^, 
Off  asure  forsothe  it  was. 

In  that  schyp  ther  wes  i-dyght, 
Knyghts  and  ladyys  of  mekyll  niyght ; 
And  a  lady  thcrinne  was, 
Bryght  as  the  sunnc  thorugh  the  glas. 
Her  men  aborde  gunne  to  stondc, 
And  sesyd  tliat  other  with  her  honde, 
And  prayde  hem  for  to  dwelle 
And  her  counsayl  for  to  telle : 
And  they  graunted  with  all  sky  He 
For  to  telle  al  at  her  wylle : 
"  Swo  wyde  landes  we  have  went® 
For  kyug  Henry  us  has  sent, 
For  to  S€»ke  hym  a  qwenc 
The  fayreste  that  niyghte  fondo  bene." 
Upros  a  kyng  off  a  ehayer 
With  that  word  they  spoke  ther. 
Th(;  ehayer  was  [of]  charboncle  stoii, 
Swylk  on  ne  sawgh  they  never  non  : 
And  tuo  dukes  hym  besyde, 
Noble  men  and  mokyl  off  pryde, 
And  wc'leomed  the  niessangers  ylkone. 
Into  that  schyp  they  gunne  gone.... 
They  sette  tresteles  and  laydo  a  borde  ; 
Cloth  of  sylk  thcron  was  sprad, 
And  the  kyng  hynwelve  bad, 
Tliat  his  dough ter  were  forth  fette,  . 
And  in  a  ehayer  before  hym  sette. 
Trumpcs  begonne  for  to  blowe ; 
Sclie  was  sette  forth  in  a  throwe** 
With  twenty  knyghtes  her  aboute 
And  moo  off  ladves  that  wer  stoute.... 
Whenne  they  had  nygh  i-eete. 
Adventures  to  speke  they  nought  forgcetc. 


i>  i 


immediately. 

«  [loft.]     [Sec  on  this  word  Micher*  Glosaary  to  Triitan,  voc.  Lo/,  and  notes  to 

iiadd«rn*s  edition  of  Laiamon,  1.  7859. — M.]  .    ..  i 

»  [wyndlace.]  •  ["To  dyvewc  londet  do  we  wcnde.     J 
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The  kyng  ham  tolde,  in  hys  resoun 
It  com  hym  thorugh  a  vysyouiiy 
In  his  land  that  he  cam  froo,] 
Into  Yngelond  for  to  goo ; 
And  his  doughtyr  that  was  so  derc 
For  to  wende  bothe  in  fere', 
**  In  this  manere  we  have  us  dyght 
Into  that  lande  to  wende  ryght.** 
Thenne  aunswcryd  a  messanger, 
Hys  name  was  callyd  Bemager, 
"  Forther  wole  we  seke  nought 
To  my  lord  she  schal  be  brought.** 

They  soon  arrive  in  England,  and  the  lady  is  lodged  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  one  of  the  royal  castles. 

The  messangers  the  kyng  have  tolde 

Of  that  ladye  fayr  and  bold, 

Thcr  he  lay  in  the  Tour 

Off  that  lady  whyt  so  flour. 

Kyng  Henry  gan  hym  son  dyght, 

With  erls,  barons,  and  manye  a  knyght, 

Aga3rn  the  lady  for  to  wende : 

For  he  was  curteys  and  hende. 

The  damysele  on  lond  was  led, 

And  clothes  of  gold  before  her  sprcd, 

And  her  fadyr  her  bcfom 

With  a  coron  off  gold  icom ; 

The  messangers  be  ylk  a  syde 

And  mcnstralles  with  mekyl  prydc 

Kyng  Henry  lyght  in  hjryng 

And  grettc  fayr  that  uncouth  kyng.... 

To  Westcmenstre  they  wente  in  fere 

Lordyngs  and  ladys  that  ther  were. 

Trumpes  begonne  for  to  blowe. 

To  mete**  they  wente  in  a  throwe,  &c.* 

The  first  of  our  hero*s  achievements  in  chivalry  is  at  a  splendid  tou^ 
nament  held  at  Salbbury.  Clarendon  near  Salisbury  was  one  of  the 
king's  palaces  ^ 


°  company. 

*  to  dinner.  •  line  135. 

'  In  the  pipe-rolls  of  this  king's  reign, 
I  find  the  following  articles  relating  to  this 
ancient  palace,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  incidentally.  Rot.  Pip.  1  Ric  I. 
"  WiLTES.  Et  in  cariagio  vini  Regis  a  Cla- 
rendon usqueWoodcstoke,  34«.  id.  per  Br. 
Reg.  £t  pro  ducenAia  ^00  ni.\iivaT^Mk\«L 
Saresburia  usque  Bnftlovr,  7  s.  \d.  '^t  ^t. 


Reg.  Et  pro  ducendis  2500  libris  a  Sa- 
resburia  usque  Glocestriam,  26«.  10<2.  per 
Br.  Reg.  Et  pro  toncUis  et  cla\'is  ad  eo»- 
dcm  denarios.  Et  in  cariagio  de  4000 
marcis  a  Sarum  usque  Suthanton,  et  pro 
tonellis  et  aliis  necessariis,  8«.etl<l.pcrBr. 
Reg."  And  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third.  Rot.  Pip.  30  Hen.  1 1 1.  "IYilte- 
f^^v^iL.    ^K  in  una  marcelsia  ad  opus  r»- 
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Kyng  Richard  gan  liym  dyaguyac, 

In  a  fill  strange  queyntyse*. 

He  cam  out  of  a  valaye 

For  to  se  of  tlieyr  playe, 

As  a  knyght  aveaturous. 

Hys  atyre  was  orgoloua'' : 

Al  togyder  cole  black 

Was  hys  horse  without«  lacke ; 

Upon  hys  crest  a  raven  stode, 

That  yaned'  as  he  wer  wode. — 

He  bare  a  schaftc  that  was  grete  and  strong, 

It  was  fourtene  foot  long ; 

And  it  was  grete  and  stout, 

One  and  twenty  ynches  about* 

The  fyrat  knyght  that  he  there  mette, 

Ful  egyrly  he  hym  grette, 

Wtb  a  dentc  amyd  the  schetde ; 

Hid  here  he  bar  doun  in  the  felde,  &c.* 

[  A  batttc-axe  which  Richard  carried  with  him  from  England  into  the 
oly  Land  is  thus  described. 

KiDg  Richard,  I  understond, 
Or  he  went  out  of  Englond, 
Let  him  make  an  axe'  for  the  nones, 
To  breke  therwith  the  Saraayns"  boni-a. 
The  head  was  wrought  right  wele ; 
Therin  was  twenty  pounde  of  stele; 
And  when  he  came  into  Cyprus  lond, 
The  as  he  to k  in  his  bond. 


nluMirlu,  et  dtubiu  camerii  printii, 
'~       '    '■  buIk  amovendD  in  poiticu, 
n  mlH  caniem  fkdeniU  cum 

n  migiiB  coquins  qaBdran,  ct  alii* 

Uionibui,  foncenlii  in  Breii,  fnccplit 

Itandom  Nicolium  el  non   pcifecUi, 

llOi.  id.  Ob.  per  Br.  Reg."     Again, 


irlndDlaruni  [ihingUt]  fadend.  in  eidcm 
foretia  cl  cariaad.  eudem  niqae  Claien- 
doD  ad  domum  rcgi*  ibidem  cooperian- 
dam,  61.  et  I  marc  per  Br.  Reg.  Et  in 
30  mill,  icindularum  bciend.  in  eadcm, 
t  nriand.  uique  Clarendon,   IW.   lOi." 


reign  tli 


o{\ty-thnrrh  rtctite  peniioni  for  cele- 
braling  in  the  royal  chapel  lh«ie.  ItoL 
Pip.  7  Hen.  III.  •'  WiLTEi.  El  canoni- 
r>>  de  tnanailerlo  ednoM  niinitlruitibut 
in  Caprlla   de  Clarendon.   SSI.  Id.  ob." 


Slultelef  i*  miitaken  in  aajring  thia  pa- 
lace *a*  built  by  king  John. 

■  See  Du  Cange,  Gl.  Lai.  CoiNTiai. 
"  proud,  pompoiu.  '  yawned. 

■  [Itii  "Oneandlwentiincheiaboule." 
So  doflot  Fanner'i  manuacript,  purcbaird 
ftoni  Mr.  Manin'a  library.  Set  tnpr.  p. 
I2S.  Note  1.     Thii  ii  in  EngUah— Ad- 

>  line  267. 

1  Richard')  batlle-ai  b  alio  mentioned 
by  Bninne,  and  an  ihli  occaaion,  Chron. 
p.  IS9. 

"  The  Cruudei  imported  the  phnue 
JtH  Sarrnxinnidi,  for  any  aharp  engage- 
ment, into  the  old  French  mmaacea. — 
Thai  in  the  Roman  of  Aleiander,  US3. 
BibL  Bodi.  ut  tupr.  P.  i. 
Tholomer  leregtettc  etle  plaint  en  Grljota. 
Et  dlit  que  I'll  cuueol  a  cull  lela  Tingt 


tlm 


It  felun  ISt;  SAKBAtlOllOla. 
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All  that  he  hit  he  all  to-frapped ; 
The  griffons"  away  fast  rapped ; 
Nathelcs  many  he  cleaved, 
And  their  unthanks  tlicr  byleved ; 
And  the  prisoun  when  he  cam  to, 
With  his  ax  he  smot  right  tho, 
Dores,  barres,  and  iron  chains,  &c.° 

This  formidable  axe  is  again  mentioned  at  the  siege  of  Aeon  or  Acre, 
the  antient  Ptolemais. 

Kyng  Rychard  aftyr,  anon  ryght, 

Toward  Acres  gan  liyin  dyght ; 

And  as  he  saylyd  toward  SurryeP, 

He  was  waniyd,  off  a  spye, 

How  the  folk  off  the  hethene  lawe, 

A  gret  cheyne  hadden  i-drawe, 

Over  the  havcne  of  Acres  fers, 

And  was  festuyd  to  two  p<ilers, 

That  noo  schyp  ne  scholde  in  wynne**, 

Nc  they  nought  out  that  wcr  withynne. 

Therfore  sevene  yer  and  more, 

AUe  Crystene  kynges  ley  en  thore. 

And  with  gret  hongyr  suffryd  payne. 

For  lettyiig  off  that  ilke  chayne. 

Kyng  Richard  herd  that  tydyng ; 

For  joye  hys  herte  bcganne  to  sprynge, 

And  swor  and  saydo,  in  his  thought. 

That  ylke  chayne  scholde  helpe  hem  nought. 

A  swythe  strong  galeye  he  took, 

And  'Trenchemers  so  says  the  book, 

Sterj'd  the  galey  rj'ght  ful  evene, 

Ryght  in  the  myddes  off  the  havene. 

Wer  the  marj'ners  saughte  or  wrothc, 

He  made  hem  sayle  and  rowe  bothe ; 


'^  The  Byzantine  Greeks  are  oAcn  called 
Griffoues  by  the  liistoriaiis  of  the  middle 
Agen.  Sec  Du  Cange  Gloss.  Ville-IIard. 
p.  303.  See  also  Rob.  Brun.  Chron.  p.  15 1. 
157. 159.  ICO.  165. 171. 173.  Winley sup- 
poses that  the  Griffin  in  heraldry  was  in- 
tended to  signify  a  Greek,  or  Saracen, 
whom  they  thus  represented  under  the 
figure  of  an  imaginary  eastern  monster, 
which  never  existed  but  as  an  armorial 
badge. 


o  line  2196.  »  Syria. 

^  SoFabyan  of  Rosamond's  bower,  "that 
no  creature,  man  or  woman,  my^ht  vyHne 
to  her."  i.  e.  fio  in,  by  contraction,  win, 
Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  320.  col.  i.  edit.  1333. 
[pmnan  A.S.  to  labour,  strive  at,  and  hence 
attain  to  by  labour.— Pricl.] 

'  Rob.  Brun.  Chron.  p.  170. 

The  kynge*8  owne  galeic  he  cald  it  Trcnc- 
themerc. 


'  ["  Trencfiemerey  so  saith  the  boke. — 
T\\c  gaAe*^  "^cdc  a»  nwift 


f-}  GREEK   FIRE. 

And  kyngc  Uyoliard,  llint  was  bo  good. 
With  hys  Bxo  in  foreschyp  stiKnl, 
And  whenne  he  com  the  cheyne  too, 
With  hys  ax  he  smot  it  in  two*, 
That  all  the  barouiiB,  verrajiiirnt, 
Sayde  it  was  a  noble  dent ; 
And  forjoye  off  this  dede. 
The  cuppes  fast  abouttn  ycile ', 
Witl^good  wyn.  pycment  and  elnrrO ; 
And  saylyd  toward  Acres  cytf. 
Kyng  Richard,  outo  of  hys  gulyr. 
Caste  wylde-fyr  into  the  skpye. 
And  fyr  Grege}-s  into  the  sec, 
And  al  on  fyr  wet  iUi. 
Trumpea  yede  in  hys  galeye. 
Men  myghte  it  here  into  the  sicye, 
Taboures  and  homes  Sarezyneys", 
The  see  brent  all  off  fyr  Gregeya". 

'  This  Jyr  Gregeys,  or  Grecian  fire,  seenu  to  be  a  eompoaition  be- 
>nging  to  tiie  Arabian  chemistry.  It  ia  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Uyzantine  historians,  and  was  very  much  used  in  the  wara  of  the  middle 
ages,  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  a  sort  of  wild-fire,  said  to  be  inex* 
tiiiguiahable  by  water,  and  chiefly  used  for  burning  sliips,  against  which 
it  was  thrown  in  pots  or  phiab  by  tlie  hand.  In  land  engagementa  it 
seeins  to  have  been  discharged  by  machines  constructed  on  purpose. 
The  oriental  Greeks  pretended  that  this  artificial  fire  was  invented  by 
Callinicus,  an  architect  of  HeliopoliB,  under  Conslantine;  and  that 
Constantine  prohibited  them  from  communicating  the  manner  of 
making  it  to  any  foreign  people.  It  was  however  in  common  use 
among  the  nations  confederated  with  the  Byzantines :  and  Anna  Com- 
ncna  has  gii-en  an  account  of  its  ingredients",  which  were  bitumen, 
fiulphur,  and  naphtha.  It  is  called  _/n(  pregoii  in  the  French  chronicles 
and  nmiances.  Our  minstrel,  I  bclievei  ia  singular  in  saying  that 
Kichnrd  scattered  this  fire  on  Saladin's  ships:  many  monkish  historians 
of  the  holy  war,  in  describing  the  siege  of  Aeon,  relate  that  it  was  em- 
ployed on  that  occasion,  and  many  othera,  by  the  Saracens  against  the 
Christians'.  Procopius,  in  his  history  of  the  Goths,  calls  it  Mbdka's 
Oil,  as  if  it  had  been  a  preparation  used  in  the  sorceries  of  that 
i-nchautress'. 

'  SceDnCutgc,  NoL»d  Jmnril.  n.71. 
dOI.  LbLV.IoniiOk.scub. 
'  See  mare  puliculuiy  Chran.  Rob. 
jn.p.i;0.  And  Benedict.  Abb.  p.  «$1. 
>l  Jiunv.  Illil.  L.  P.  S».  «<■  M.  53.  6t. 
»  1.,  II, 
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The  quantity  of  huge  battering  rams  and  other  military  engines 
now  unknown,  which  Richard  is  said  to  have  transported  into  the  Holj 
LAnd,  was  prodigious.  The  names  of  some  of  them  are  given  in  another 
part  of  this  romance*.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Richard  was  killed 
by  the  French  from  the  shot  of  an  arcubalist,  a  machine  which  he  often 
worked  skilfully  with  his  own  hands:  and  Guillaume  le  Briton,  a 
Frenchman,  in  his  Latin  poem  called  Philippeis,  introduces  Atropos 
making  a  decree,  that  Richard  should  die  by  no  other  means  than  by 
a  wound  from  this  destructive  instrument ;  the  use^f  idiich,  after  it 
had  been  interdicted  by  the  Pope  in  the  year  11S9,  he  revived,  and  b 
supposed  to  have  shown  the  French  in  the  Crusades*. 

Sunnes^  he  hadde,  on  wondyr  wyse; 
Mangneles**  off  gret  queintyse*^; 
Arwblast  bowe,  and^  with  gynne 
The  Holy  Lond  for  to  wynne. 
Ovyr  al  othyr  wyttyrly, 
A  melle^  he  hadde  off  gret  maystry ; 
In  myddys  a  schyp  for  to  stand  ; 
Swylke  on  sawgh  nevyr  man  in  land 
Four  sayles  wer  theretoo, 
Yelew,  and  grene,  red  and  bloo. 


•  Twenty  grete  gjrnnes  for  the  nones 
Kynge  Richard  sent  for  to  cast  stones, 
&c 
Among  these  were  the  Mategriffon  and  the 
RobyneL  Sign.  N.iii.    The  former  of  these 
is  thus  described.  Sign.  E.  iiii. 

I  have  a  castell  I  understonde 
Is  made  of  tembre  of  Englonde 
With  syxe  stages  full  of  tourelles 
Well  flouryshed  with  comelles,  &c. 
See  Du  Cange,  Not  Joinv.  p.  68.    Mate- 
ORYPFON  is  the  terror  or  phgue  of  the 
Greeks,     Du  Cange,  in  his  Oallo- Byzan- 
tine history,  mentions  a  castle  of  this  name 
in  Peloponnesus.    Benedict  says,  that  Ri- 
chard erected  a  strong  castle,  which  he 
talXeAMaie-grifffoHjOii  the  brow  of  a  steep 
mountain  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Messina  in  Sicily.  Benedict.  Abb.  p.  621. 
ed.  Hearn.  sub  ann.  1190.      Robert  de 
Brunne  mentions  this  engine  from  our 
romance.     Chron.  p.  157. 

The  romancer  it  sais  Richarde  did  make 

a  pele, 
On  kastelle  wise  allwais  wrought  of  tre 

ftil  wele. — 

In  schip  he  ded  it  lede,  &c. 

His  pele  from  that  dai  forward  he  cald  it 

McUe'gr\ffon» 


Pele  is  a  house  [a  castle,  fortificatioD]. 
Archbishop  Turpin  mentions  Charie- 
magne's  tvooden  castles  at  the  siege  of  a 
city  in  France,  cap.  ix. 

See  Carpentier's  Suppl.  Du  Cange, 
Lat.  Gl.  tom.  L  p.  434.  And  Du  Cao^ 
ad  Ann.  Alex.  p.  357. 

^  See  snpr.  p.  63.  Note  *.  It  is  obser- 
▼able,  that  Manganum,  MangomeU^  was 
not  known  among  the  Roman  uuElary 
machines,  but  existed  first  in  Bysantine 
Greek  Mayyavov,  a  circumstance  whidi 
seems  to  point  out  its  inTentors,  at  least 
to  show  that  it  belonged  to  the  Oriental 
art  of  war.  It  occurs  often  in  the  Bysan- 
tine tactics,  although  at  the  same  time  it 
was  perhaps  derived  from  the  Latin  ifs- 
china  i  yet  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to 
have  used  in  their  wars  so  formidable  and 
complicated  an  engine,  as  this  is  described 
to  have  been  in  the  writers  of  the  dark 
ages.  It  was  the  capital  machine  of  the 
wars  of  those  ages.  Du  Caage  in  his 
Constantinopolis  Christiana  mentions  a 
vast  area  at  Constantinople  in  wbidi  the 
machines  of  war  were  kept.  p.  155. 

*  See  supr.  p.  159.  Note  '. 

<  mill 


®  [gynnes,  en^ntt^    Sy  \vsNe  tioi  i\ve  least  doubt  that  sunnes  In  Weber'f  leit  is  as 
error  of  transcription.    Indeed,  \]i^e  co^>)  \ft  ^^vW]  ^x«svx!^<(mSu<— VL.\ 
•  [made.l 


8KCT.  IV.] 


IN  TUB  CIIDSACES. 


1G3 


I 


WitJi  canevas  li»)-<l  wcl  nl  about, 
Ful  »cb]T  nitliinne  and  eke  without ; 
Al  witbinne  ful  off  Teer, 
Of  torches  maail  vith  wex  ful  doer ; 
Ovyrtwart  and  endelang, 
With  Btrenges  of  wyr  the  stones  hoag'" 
Stones  that  deden  never  note, 
Grouude  they  never  whete,  no  grot«, 
Bnt  rubbyd  as  they  wer  wood. 
Out  of  the  eye  ran  red  blood'. 
Befibre  the  trowgh  there  stood  on : 
Al  in  blood  be  was  begon ; 
And  homes  grcte  upon  bis  hedo, 
Sareiynes  therofi  badde  gret  drede'. 
The  last  circumstance  recalb  a  fiend-like  appearance  drawn   by 
Shakespeare;  in  which,  exclusive  of  the  application,  he  has  converted 
ideas  of  deformity  into  the  true  sublime,  and  rendered  an  image  ter- 
lible,  which  in  other  hand'*  would  have  probably  been  ridiculous. 

Methought  hia  eyes 

Were  two  full  Dtoona,  he  had  a  thousand  nowsi 
Hums  whelk 'd  and  waved  like  the  enridged  eea. 

It  was  some  fiend  * 

At  the  touch  of  this  powerful  magician,  to  apeak  in  Milton's  language, 
"  The  griesly  terror  grows  tenfohl  more  dreadful  and  deform." 

■  Thii  device  It  lliiu  relaled  by  Robed       II  aithiled  the  Saiulni,  u  iftea  Ihc  tjn 
a(  Uiunae.  Cbroo.  p.  175.  176.  out  ichele. 

The  DOfW  WII3  unride,  ftc 
Sgiui  ii  the  riret  Rhine,  nhon  shorn  or 
bottom  lupplied  ihe  iionei  ihol  Irani  Iheli 
milility  engine*.     The  Norman!,  ■  bar- 
batoui  people,  ippear 


Richnnl  bU  (uillie  did  rajie  hii  engyiu 
The  Inglli  wcr  Ihsn  bljthe,  Nomsiii  and 


ileil  he  I 


e  blak 


t  ullci,  u  Dum  (ui,  lom 

and  bio, 
s  were  rrde  and  grene,  the  wynila 


In  al  (he  ticgv  of  Pari*  In  Si 
0  lilt  now.  And  Vit.  Saladin.  pel  Schul- 
til,  p.  I3S.  141.  IflT.ftt. 
<  line  3031.  ■  Xing  Lear,  I*.  S. 

■  [WUh  ipryogctlps  of  Tyre  ihey  dydc  Uonde.J— ErptingallM,  Pr.  mgiaet.  See 
Db  Can^,  Qt.  Lai.  SriHaARDA,  tiuiOHi:i.LUs.  And  Not.  Joinr.  f.  78.  Fethapi  he 
ai*«iu  prIUu  or  lOH  dipped  in  the  OrecUn  life,  which  nnutimM  wen  ihrovn  (iram  a 
■on  of  mottat.  JoinriUe  u;>,  that  the  Greeic  Die  tbrown  from  a  mciUr  looked  like  a 
huge  dragon  Oy'iag  through  the  air,  and  that  al  tnidnlghl  the  flwhes  of  il  iilununainl 
the  ChriHian  aunp,  ga  it  il  had  been  broad  day.  W)ien  Louia'i  arm;  «•*  cncuapcd 
on  ihe  bankt  of  the  Thaoii  in  £gypt,  iRyi  the  lame  Fwiuui  hiiloriui,  about  the  year 
]  349,  Ihey  erected  Iwo  ehali  ebaiiiU,  or  corered  gsllcriei,  'o  ihdier  Iheit  mirkinant 
and  ai  (he  end  of  them  two  bffrcii,  or  ml  inoTcable  wooden  toweri,  full  ofcnMabow 
men,  who  kept  a  tonliniial  dUchaf^  on  (he  oppodia  iborc  ;  beiidc*  alghleen  od»f 
nrw-inrented  anginei  Tor  thrpning  •timri  and  bold.  But  in  one  night,  the  daluga  cf 
Greek  fin  ^ectcd  tnm  ihe  Saracen  oimp  utterly  dotroycd 
Thb  waiBCDnuiioa  diuller;  but  Jolnvlllc  uyi,  that  hi*  . 
BTctud  the  danger,  by  pnatiafing  bimiell'  on  the  gnninl,  »ai  WioUnKm 
fQih  Ibc  apgdltliou  otjhaa  Sirr.  p.  87. 311. 

^  m2 


a  macblliei. 
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The  moving  castles  described  by  our  minstrel^  which  aeem  to  be  so 
many  fabrics  of  romance,  but  are  founded  in  real  history,  afford  suit- 
able materials  for  poets  who  deal  in  the  marvellous.  Accordingly  they 
could  not  escape  the  fabling  genius  of  Tasso^  who  has  made  them  in- 
struments of  enchantment,  and  accommodated  them,  with  great  pro- 
priety, to  the  operations  of  infernal  spirits. 

At  the  siege  of  Babylon,  the  soldan  Saladin  sends  king  Richard  a 
horse.    The  messenger  says, 

**  Thou  sayest  thy  God  is  ful  of  myght : 

Wylt  thou  graunt,  with  spere  and  scheeld, 

Deraye  the  ryght  in  the  feeld, 

With  helm,  hawberk  and  brondes  bryght 

On  strong  stedes,  good  and  lyght. 

Whether  is  off  more  power 

Jesu  or  Jubyter  ? 

And  he  sente  th^  to  say  this, 

Yiff  thou  wilt  have  an  hors  [of]  hys  ? 

In  alle  the  landes  ther  thou  hast  gon, 

Swylk  on  say  thou  nevyr  non ! 

Favel  off  Cypre,  ne  Lyard  off  Prys**, 

Are  nought  at  nede  as  that  he  is ; 

And,  yiff  thou  wylt,  this  selve  day. 

It  shall  be  brought  th^  to  asay." 

Quoth  kyng  Richard :  **  Thou  sayest  wel ; 

Swylke  an  hors,  by  Seynt  Mychel, 

I  wolde  have  to  ryde  upon. 


^  hones  belonging  to  Richard,  "  Favel 
of  Cyprus  and  L3rard  of  Paris.*'  Robert 
de  Brunne  mentions  one  of  these  horses, 
which  he  calls  Phanuel  [Fauvel]. 
ChroD.  p.  175. 

Sithen  at  Japhet  was  slayn  Puamvel 

[Fauvel]  his  stede, 
The  Romans  telles  gret  pas  ther  of  his 

douhty  dede. 

Thus  in  our  romance,  vis.  Sign.  Q.  iiL 

To  hym  gadered  every  chone 
And  slewe  Favell  under  hym, 
Tho  was  Ridiard  wroth  and  grym. 

This  vrtM  at  the  siege  of  Ja^'e,  as  it  is  here 
called.  Faveli  of  Cjrprus  is  again  men- 
tioned, Sign.  O.  U. 

Favell  of  Cyprus  is  forth  fet 
And  in  the  sadell  he  hym  sett 

Robert  of  Brunne  says  that  Saladin's  bro- 
ther sent  king  Richard  a  hone.  Chron. 
p.  194. 


He  sent  to  king  Richard  a  stede  for  cvr- 

teisie 
On  of  the  best  reward  that  was  in  paemie. 

[In  the  wardrobe-roll  of  prince  Edward* 
afterwards  king  Edward  the  Second,  un- 
der the  year  1272,  the  masters  of  the  horse 
render  their  accounts  for  horses  purchased, 
specifying  the  colours  and  prices  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  One  of  them  is  called, 
"  Unus  equus  pavellus  cum  Stella  in 
fronte,*'  &c  Heame's  Joann.  de  Troke« 
lowe.  Praef.  p.  zzvi.  HertfaveUmt  u  In- 
terpreted by  Heame  to  be  honeyeomh,  I 
suppose  he  understands  a  dapi^ed  or  roan 
horse.  But  pavellus,  evidently  an  ad- 
jective, is  barbarous  Latin  for  palvus,  or 
fitltms,  a  dun  or  light  yeUow,  a  word  oftm 
used  to  express  the  colour  of  horses  and 
hawks.  See  Carpcntier,  SoppL  Du  Presne 
Lat  Gloss.  V.  Pavellus.  torn.  ii.  p.  370. 
It  is  hence  that  king  Richard's  horse  is 
called  PAVEp.  From  which  word' Pha- 
nuel [Fauvel],  in  Robert  de  Brunne,  i» 
a  corruption. — Additions.]  [Seep.l2S. 
Note  *.  The  blunder  oiFamtel  for  Fmmel 
is  Heame's,  but  Warton  increasct  it.-*li.} 
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Dydde  hym  sendo  tliat  hors  to  me ; 

I  Bchfd  asayc,  what  that  he  be. 

Yiff  he  be  trusty,  nithoute  fayle, 

I  bepc  uon  othir  ia  batayle." 

The  messBBger  thenne  home  weiite, 

And  tutde  the  Sawdon  in  pres£nt«, 

flou  kyng  Richard  wolde  hym  mete. 

ITie  rych  Sawdun,  bI  so  akete, 

A  noble  clerk  he  sentc  for  thenne 

A  maytyr  negroraacien ', 

That  conjutyd  as  [I]  you  telle,      ' 

Thorwgh  the  Tuendos  craft  off  hello, 

Twoo  etroDge  feendea  off  the  eyr, 

In  lyknesse  off  twou  Btedes  feyr, 

Lyke,  bothe  of  hewe  aiul  here ; 

As  they  aaydo  that  iver  there. 

Never  waa  ther  seen  non  alykc. 

That  on  was  a  mere  lyke. 

That  other  a  colt,  a  noble  etede, 

Wlier  he  wer,  in  ony  nede, 

Waa  nevyr  kyng  ne  knyght'  eo  ImiIiIc, 

That,  whenne  the  dame  neyghc'  wuldfi 

Scholde  hym  holde  agayn  hys  wylie, 

That  he  ne  wolde  renne  her  tylle". 

And  kiiele  adoun,  and  souke"  hys  dame : 

That  whyle,  the  Sawdon  with  fichame, 

Scholde  kyng  Richard  soonc  aqucUc. 

All  thus  an  aungyl  gan  hym  tulle, 

That  cam  to  hym  aftyr  mydnyght; 

And  aayd  "Awake,  thou  Goddcs  knygUtI 

My  lonl"  dos  thS  to  undjTstande, 

Tlid  schal  com  an  hors  to  honde; 

Fayr  he  is  otf  body  pyght; 

Betraye  th6  yiff  the  Sawdon  myght. 

Ou  hym  to  ryde  have  thou  no  drede. 

He  sclial  th^  help  at  thy  nede." 
The  angnl  then  gives  king  Richnnl  oeveral  dircctioHB  about  managing 
lis  infernal  horse,  and  a  general  engagement  ensuing,  between  tlie 
hristiaa  and  Saracen  armicsi*, 

I  oeennnnncer-  The  groutidc  tnyght  unnethe  be  tene 

k  III,  rtdcr.  Pot  bryglit  annlin  and  ipeie*  kane. 

!,"•'«''■  Agmin, 

■  ,^     "'  Lyk«  u  mowe  lyeih  od  the  moanUrDM 

K,Qo^'  80  were  fuHVlled  hjll««  uiS  pUyne* 

fa  wliieh  tb«  Saracen  line  exUn.lcJ      Vf iUi  baubcrkct  hiyRbi  and  hnnwyi  dtn 
W  mile*  in  leiiglh,  nni  Of  tTOmpetlc*.  ind  U' 
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To  lepe  to  hore  thenne  was  he  dyght ; 
Into  the  sadyl  or  he  leep, 
Off  many  thynge  he  took  keep. — 
Hys  men  him  brought  al  that  he  badde. 
A  quarry  tree  off  fourty  foote 
Before  hys  sadyl  anon  dyd  hote 
Paste  that  men  scholde  it  brace,  &c 
Hymself  was  rychely  begoo^ 
From  the  crest  unto  the  too  9. 
He  was  armyd  wondyr  weeiy 
And  al  with  plates  off  good  steel ; 
And  ther  aboven,  an  hawberk ; 
A  schafit  wrought  off  trusty  werk ; 
On  his  schuldre  a  scheeld  off  steel. 
With  three  lupardes'  wrought  ful  weel. 
An  helme  he  hadde  off  ryche  entayle ; 
Trusty  and  trewe  hys  ventayle ; 
On  hys  crest  a  douve  whyte 
Sygnyfycacioun  off  the  Holy  Spryte : 
Upon  a  croys  the  douve  stood 
Off  golde  wrought  ryche  and  good. 
God"  hymself,  Mary  and  Jhon, 
As  he  was  naylyd  the  roode  upon^ 
In  sygne  off  hym  for  whom  he  faught. 
The  spere-hed  forgatt  he  naught : 
Upon  hys  spere  he  wolde  it  have, 
Goddes  hygh  name  theron  was  grave. 
Now  herkenes  what  otb  they  swore, 
Ar  they  to  the  batayle  wore : 
Yiff  it  were  soo,  that  Richard  myght 
Sloo  the  Sawdon,  in  feeld  with  fyght, 
Hee,  and  alle  hys  scholde  gon. 
At  her  wylle  everilkon. 
Into  the  cytd  off  Babylone ; 
And  the  kyngdom  of  Massidoync 
He  scholde  have  undyr  his  hand : 
And  yiff  the  Sawdon  off  that  land, 
Myghte  sloo  Richard  in  that  feeld, 
With  swerd  or  spere  undyr  scheeld. 
That  Cristene  men  scholde  goo, 
Out  off  that  land,  for  ever  moo, 

'  from  head  to  foot.  an  old  fragment  cited  by  Hearae,  GIc 

I  leopards.  Kob.  Br.  p.  634. 

!  f?"'  ^*^\^"^-  ,  „  Pyned  under  Ponce  Pilat, 

"As  he  died  upon  the  cross."    So  iu  Don  on  the  rod  after  that. 


KICIIAKD  THE  PlllST- 

And  Sarezynes  have  her  wyllt  in  wolde. 
Quod  kyng  Richard :  "  ThcrUiu  I  lioMr, 
Therloo  my  glove,  as  I  am  knyght!" 
They  ben  armyd  and  wel  i-dyght. 
Kyng  Richard  into  the  sadyl  l^ep ; 
Who  that  wolde  therofftook  keep, 
To  see,  that  syght  was  ful  fayr. 
The  Btede  ran  ryght,  with  gret  ayr°, 
Al  eo  harde  as  they  niygUt  dure, 
Aftyr  her  feet  eprong  tlie  fure. 
Tabours  bcten,  and  tnimpes  blowe^ 
Ther  myghte  men  sec,  iJi  a  throwe. 
How  kyng  Richard,  the  noblo  niaili 
Encountcryd  with  the  Sawdan, 
That  clibcf  was  told  off  Dainos.* 
Hya  trust  upon  hys  mere  was. 
Therfoore,  as  the  booke'  Idles 
Hyi  crouper  heeng  ol  ful  off  belles'. 
And  his  peytrel*,  and  his  orsoun' ; 
Three  luyle  myghte  men  here  the  souii. 
Tho  mere  gan  nygh,  )ier  belles  to  ryng. 
For  grete  prydc,  witlioute  liisyiig, 
A  brod*  fawchouii  to  hym  he  bar. 
For  he  thought  that  he  wolde  thar 
Have  slayn  kyng  Richard  with  treaouu, 
Whcnne  hys  hors  had  knelyil  duuii. 


■  1  do  I 
la  mean  Ihp  ! 


;nMnd  l\ 


Hlm 


of  Darnat,  ■ 
ciu.     See  Du  Cuigc,  Join*,  p.  87. 

[There  i>  no  difficultr  >»  tl»  paBagc. 
Richard  encDunleced  the  SulUn.  who  wni 
iccniuiUil  or  eiteemed  chierof  Daniucua. 

■  The  French  rnnanre. 
'  Antienlly  dd  person  umu  lo  hare 
btCDBillwiUy  equipped  on  liunebnck,  un- 
—  IhehoiM'ibfidleotwimeolheriiBnof 
fcnihnra  wu  «inek  fuil  ornnnll  hrUt. 
int  of  Be«u»b,  who  wrolc  about 
cenaurc*  tbii  piece  or  pride  in  th« 
_  iti-tcmplitrr.  They  have,  be  njn. 
bfidiet  emhniidend,  or  gilded,  or  adorned 
will]  ailvcr,  "  Atque  in  peclondibiu  cah- 
VASULA*  mrixAB  haonuu  emitlentei 
■OKiTfil,  ad  Kloriun  corum  Milrcorem." 
Iliit.  lib.  XII.  cap.  111.  Wkklidlb,  in 
hli  TrialoKt,  Inveighs  a^tai"*'  the  pri«U 
fiir  their  "  lair  lion,  anil  jutly  and  gay 
udclu,  and  bridle*  Tiiiitg  by  ilia  way," 
tc      LewVi   WkkUiR,    p.  111.      And 


^■Mathi 
^Cfcr 


loe  Cbaiicer  may  be  llliulraled,  who 
la  (Incrlbet  tlie  atila  of  a  monk  on 
rseback.     Pnil.  Cant.  v.  ITO. 

d  when  lie  rode,  men  might  hia  bridell 


*  The  breaat-ptoie,  or  bicaat-band  ofa 
honeu    Puilral,  Fr.  Pmeratr,  Lai,    Thai 
Chaucer  of  the  Cbanouei  Tkuah'i  hocK. 
Chiuu  Yem.  Prol.  .,  S7S.  Vn. 
About  the  FATTKELL  itoodc  tbc  tomt  (ill 


rdrolie  rolln,  sb  an.  SI  nd  an.  S3  i 
I  Metnbr.  li,     Thli  oonl  Ig  nul  lii 
iiRc  or  hi(  Supplement. 
'  W.  bird.  IbfwML] 
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As  a  colt  that  Bcholde  souke ; 

And  [ac  ?]  he  waa  war  off  that  pouke'*. 

Hys  eeres^  with  wax  wer  stoppyd  fast, 

Therfore  was  he  nought  agast. 

He  strook  the  feend  that  undyr  hym  yede. 

And  gaff  the  Sawdon  a  dynt  off  dede. 

In  his  blasoun,  verrayment, 

Was  i-paynted  a  serpent 

With  tiie  spere,  that  Richard  heeld, 

He  beor  him  thorwgh  and  undyr  the  schecld. 

None  off  hys  annes  myghte  laste ; 

Brydyl  and  peytrel  al  to-brast ; 

Hys  gerth,  and  hys  steropes  alsoo ; 

The  mere  to  the  grounde  gan  goo. 

Mawgry  him,  he  garte  hym  staupe'* 

Bakward  ovyr  hys  meres  croupe  ; 

The  feet  toward  the  fyrmament. 

Behynd  the  Sawdon  the  spere  out  went. 

He  leet  hym  lye  upon  the  grene'^ ; 

He  prekyd  the  feend  with  spores**  kene ; 

In  the  name  off  the  Holy  Gost, 

He  dryves  into  the  hethene  boost. 

And  al  so  soone  as  he  was  come,. 

He  brak  asunder  the  schcltrome^; 

For  al  that  ever  before  hym  stodc 

Hors  and  man  to  erthe  yode. 

Twenty  foot  on  every  syde,  &c. 

Whenne  they  of  Fraunce  wyste, 

That  the  maystry  hadde  the  Chryste, 

They  wer  boldc,  her  herte  they  tooke ; 

Stedes  prekyd,  schaufftes  schooke'. 

Richard  arming  himself  is  a  curious  Gothic  picture.  It  is  certainly 
a  genuine  picture,  and  drawn  with  some  spirit ;  as  is  the  shock  of  the 
two  necromantic  steeds,  and  other  parts  of  this  description.  The  com- 
bat of  Richard  and  the  Soldan,  on  the  event  of  which  the  christian 
army  got  possession  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  is  probably  the  Duel  of 


e 


ears.  ^  spurs.  Shad   is   separated.     [Scheltron,  turma 

*  Schiltron,  I  believe,  soldiers  drawn  up  cHpeata,   a   troop    armed   with    shields. 

inacircle.  Rob.de  Brunne  uses  it  in  descri-  See  Janiieson's  Etymol.  ScoU.  Diet,  and 

bingthebattleofFowkirke,Chron.  p.305.  Whitaker's  Peirs  Plouhman's  Visions.^ 

Ther  Schcltron  sone  waa  shad  with  In-  Price.] 

glis  that  wer  godc.  '  Line  5G42. 


^^  [And  he  was  ware  of  that  shame.] 
^^  [Maugrc  her  heed,  he  made  her  seche 
The  grounde,  withoutc  more  speche.] 


p.  IV.] 
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KtNo  ItiCHABD,  piiintcilon  the  walla  of  a  chamber  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Clart'iiiion  e.  The  Hotdan"  is  repreaented  as  mettttng  Bichard  with 
n  liDwk  oil  lib  tisl,  to  ehuw  indifTereDce,  or  a  contempt  of  tuj  advenary: 
and  tbnthd  came  rotherpreparcd  for  the  cboce,  than  the  comtiaL  Indeed 
in  th*!  feudal  times,  and  long  afterwards,  no  gentleman  appeared  on 
horseback,  unless  going  to  battle,  without  a  hawk  ou  his  tist.  In  the 
Tapfrtry  of  the  Norman  conquest,  Harold  is  exhibited  on  horseback, 
u  iih  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and  bis  dogs  running  before  him,  going  on  an 
embassy  from  king  Edward  the  Confessor  to  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy''- Tabour,  a  drum,  a  common  oceorapanymcnt  of  war,  is  men- 
tioned OS  one  of  the  instruments  of  martial  musie  in  this  battle  witli 
chanLctcristical  propriety.  It  was  imported  into  the  European  armirs 
fntm  the  Saracens  in  tlie  holy  war.  The  word  is  constantly  written 
talHiur,  not  tambour,  in  Joinvillc's  HtsToRV  of  Saimt  I.ocis,  and  oil 
tiie  elder  French  romances.  Joinvillc  describes  a  superb  bark  ur  galley 
Ix'Ioriging  to  a  Saracen  chief,  which  he  says  was  tilled  with  cymbals, 
tabtntrs,  and  Saracen  horns'.  Jean  d'Orronville,  on  old  French  ehro- 
nicler  of  the  life  of  Louis  duke  of  Bourbon,  relates,  that  the  kiug  of 
France,  the  king  ofTbrasiraere.aiid  the  king  of  fiugie,  landed  in  Africa, 
according  to  their  custom,  with  cymlials,  kettle  drums,  taiioun\  and 
whixtlcs'.  Babylon,  here  said  to  be  besieged  b;  king  Richard,  and  eo 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  romance  writers  and  the  chroniclers  of  the 
crusades,  is  Cairo  or  Bagdat.  Cairo  and  Bagdat,  cities  of  recent  foun- 
dation, were  perpetually  confounded  with  Babylon,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed matiy  centuries  before,  and  was  situated  at  a  considerable  di- 
stance from  either.  Not  the  least  inquiry  was  made  in  the  dark  ages 
concerning  the  true  situation  of  places,  or  the  dbpoaitioo  of  the  country 
in  Palestine,  although  the  theatre  of  so  important  a  war;  and  to  this 


*  See  tupi.  p.  110. 


*  [Thii  u  faundeil  o 
Icrprclatioii  of  theleil,  ithereWatKiii  has 
miiUkfti  "A  faucon  liroilc,"  (tilatk  lotvc 
cdltionloritirind  lalcliiaa, for n/alren.— 
Price.]     [S«e  KiDun'i  lenuurki  on  ihit 


WM  ihe  pi 
Adarui  Orlv'u 


,  Epitc  " 


"T^T, 


le  hawk  on  the  Hit  vit  ■  mnrk  of 
grew  nolii  lily.  Wc  frequently  find  it,  up- 
uti  anllquc  )eala  and  minialuref.  anributcd 
to  pcnoiu  of  both  MieL  Soeacndiriisiliii 
bird  nWenicd,  th*l  it  wot  rotbidden  in  i 
eoile  of  Chulem>(ne*i  liwi,  for  ruij  one 
ti>  giw  hii  hank  or  lili  tword  lu  pan  of 
ki»  rantom.  "  la  nrnpoiUlaHem  mrigiUi 
ilmmiu  M  m  ittutur  f  u«  tit  Itg*  emliunt- 
r*tcipt»  acelultre  el  spatha."  Linde- 
n  Cod.  Leg.  Autiij.  p.  %9S.  Ill  ihe  ytat 
n.  A*  bUhiip  of  Ely  ricommuiikaled 
uia  pcnon)  (ot  itrallng  a  hawk  litting 
<D  tin  patch  In  the  cloiilen  of  the  abbey 
nf  Ileiini>iid»y  In  Soulhwark.  Thia  piece 
of  lurileo*.  indeed,  wai  wmmittcd  d>irii>K 
aetvkc-Umc  in  llie  cbeiii  and  tbt  hiwk 


foL  Sli  h. 
Archil.  WiniDo.  Id  DDm»dci-D<»k. 
s  llawk't  Airy,  jtira  AeriyitrU,  '•  Hnnc- 
time*  reliuned  among  the  nioit  valuable 
■rtlclei  of  properly. 

>  Hlaiolre  de  8.  Loyla,  p.  iO,  The  orl- 
Rlnal  ha*  "Con  SaniiniHi."  See  alto  p. 
i3.  S6.     And  Uu  Caage'i  Notea,  p.  St. 

■  I  cannol  And  Clatf,  the  word  that  M- 
luwt,  in  the I'Teneh dIcCiotiuifa.  Butper- 
hnpi  Jl  iniirni  lo  out  old  KogUah  Olrr. 
Ste  Du  Cing*.  QL  Lot.  V.  Clasbicoh. 
[RiMjucAin.  nho  die*  tbt  a«m«  pana^, 
calb  Glait,  a  auufml  iMfrwanti  "itboat 
defining  it!  peculiar  naturo.^PlllCB.] 

'  Cap.  T8.  A'dcolret  la  here  the  word  tat 
kettlc-druint.  See  Uu  Caiige,  ubi  nipr.  p. 
SB.  Who  aUo  from  an  old  roll  Ate  dkm- 
bft  dn  COHPni  it  Pari!  recital,  among 
tbo  hoiuohuld  inuiiciiui*  of  a  French  tu>- 
blpinan,  "Mennlrel  du  Ctr  Sa 
tb.  p.  to.  Tlib  ioaliununt  U  IK 
moo  lo  the  French  rt 
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neglect  were  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  signal  defeats  and  calami- 
tous dbtresses  of  the  christian  adventurers,  whose  numerous  armies, 
destitute  of  information,  and  cut  off  from  eyery  resource^  perished 
amidst  unknown  mountains  and  impracticable  wastes.  Creogtafkj  at 
this  time  had  been  but  little  cultivated.  It  had  been  studied  only  from 
the  antients :  as  if  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  political  state  of  na- 
tions, had  not,  since  the  time  of  those  writers,  undergone  any  changes 
or  revolutions. 

So  formidable  a  champion  was  king  Richard  against  the  infidds,  and 
so  terrible  the  remembrance  of  his  valour  in  the  holy  war,  that  the  Sa- 
racens and  Turks  used  to  quiet  their  froward  children  only  by  repeating 
his  name.  Joinville  is  the  only  writer  who  records  this  anecdote.  He 
adds  another  of  the  same  sort  When  the  Saracens  were  riding,  and 
their  horses  started  at  any  unusual  object,  '^  ib  disoient  a  leurs  che- 
vaulx  en  les  picquant  de  I'esperon,  ei  etUdes  tu  que  ce  $aii  le  Rot  Ri- 
ch art  °*  ?*'  It  is  extraordinary,  that  these  circumstances  should  hare 
escaped  Malmesbury,  Matthew  Paris,  Benedict,  Langtoft,  and  the  rest 
of  our  old  hbtorians,  who  have  exaggerated  the  character  of  this  re- 
doubted hero,  by  relating  many  particulars  more  likely  to  be  fabulous, 
and  certainly  less  expressive  of  his  prowess. 


SECTION    V. 

Specimens  of  other  Popular  Metrical  Romances  which  appeared  ahcni 
the  end  of  the  tfdrteenth  century.  Sir  Guy,  The  Sqider  of  Lom 
Degree,  Sir  Degore.  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  The  King  tf  Tan, 
Ippomedon,    La  Mort  Arthure,     Subjects  ofantient  ic^estry. 

The  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  is  enumerated  by  Chaucer  among  the 
^*  Romances  of  pris,"  affords  the  following  fiction,  not  uncommon  indeed 
in  pieces  of  this  sort,  concerning  the  redemption  of  a  knight  from  a 
long  captivity,  whose  prison  was  inaccessible,  unknown,  and  enchanted*. 
His  name  is  Amis  of  the  Mountain. 


"*  Hist,  de  S.  Loyis,  p.  16.  104.  Who 
had  it  from  a  French  manuscript  chronicle 
of  the  holy  war.  See  Du  Cange's  Notes, 
p.  45. 

'  The  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  is  a  consi- 
derable volume  in  quarto.  My  edition  is 
without  date,  "  Imprynted  at  London  in 
Lothbury  by  Wylliara  Copland,"  with 
rude  wooden  cuts.  It  runs  to  Sign.  LI.  iii. 
f  An  imperfect  copy  is  in  Garrick's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  K.  9.  and  a  peTiecl  0Ti%  ^tA  \tv 
Heber'8  library,  Oat.  pi.  w.  06\.   Kfe^%- 


ment  of  this  Romance  belonged  to  Dr< 
Farmer,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Donce^ 
which  Ritson  in  his  MS.  CaL  of  EngL  Ro- 
mances, states  to  have  been  printed  by  W. 
de  Worde,  about  1495.  In  the  postessum 
of  Mr.  Staunton  of  Longbridge  Homsi 
CO.  Warw.  is  a  larger  (raiment  of  thirty- 
six  leaves,  printed  in  a  thinner  letter 
than  W.  de  Worde's,  with  wood-cats, 
which  I  should  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
Vyci^ou.  Ritson  mentions  also  an  editioa 
V^  ^^jtffiL  ^%««»(A<— ^&,\  \<LteeiDt  to  be 


■•  H^re  beey<le  an  Elfish  knyhte'' 

Has  taken  my  tonic  in  fyglile, 

Aud  hath  him  Icdde  with  him  away 

In  the  Fayry*,  Syr,  permafay." 

"Was  Amis,"  quoth  Heraude,  "your  liasborid  ? 

A  doughtyer  knygte  was  none  in  loudc." 

Then  tolde  Heraude  to  Raynborac, 

How  Le  lovod  hU  father  Guyon : 

Then  sayd  Itaynbume,  "For  thy  enke. 

To  morrow  1  tiholl  the  way  takei 

And  nevermore  come  agayne, 

Tyll  I  bring  Amys  of  the  Mountayne." 

Raynborne  rose  on  the  morrow  eriy. 

And  armed  hym  full  richely. — 

Raynbome  rude  tyll  it  was  noone, 

Tyll  he  came  to  a  roeke  of  stone; 

Ther  he  founde  a  strung  gate. 

He  blissed  hym,  and  rode  in  thereat. 

He  rode  half  a  mylc  the  waiei 

He  BBw  no  light  dial  enme  of  doie. 


bolde  in  thivi 


016. 


isipis  orihb  niinane« 
■n  M  Cunbridgc,  MSS.  Bibl.  Pull.  Mar. 
«90.  33.  snd  MSS,  Col).  Coil.  A.  S. 

[An  anilyiii  of  (hi)  romance  will  be 
toaad  in  Ihc  "  .Spccimena  "  of  Mi.  BIIU, 
vho  li  of  opinion  Ihal  "ihc  Isle  in  iu 
prvApnl  lUle  h»  been  composect  from  tha 
materiBli  of  at  leul  two  or  Ihrcc  if  not 
nwrc  romaocra.  The  ftnt  U  a  moit  Ilre- 
■om*  looc  iiMy,  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
Muoed,  origiiully  ended  with  the  mar- 
riagcoflbe  fond  couple.  To  dii>  it  ihould 
wem  trai  altcnrHrdi  locked  on  a  geriei  of 
fteah  kdirentures.  Invented  OT  compiled  by 
D  tlie  Holy  Land ;  and 
■    BOght 


■  ofUiiileg 


deiDuetiun 


ic  defence  of  AlheUiin,  i 

fColhtand."  Mr.  Ritson  In 
Dogdale,  who  regaiiled  (luy 
a  andEniahly  hidorical  perionige.hu 
Uhoared  tn  proTC  that  "no  here  of  (fail 
name  it  to  be  tband  In  real  hiitory,"  and 
that  be  *u  "  tu>  more  an  Engliih  tiero 
than  Amidia  de  Gaul  or  I'erceforHt." 
Mr.  Ktlli.  on  cbe  other  hiu>d,  eooccivci  the 
tal*  "may  poxibly  be  founded  on  tome 
SaiDD  Iradliion,"  and  (hat  though  the 
name  la  lu  preaent  form  he  undoubtedly 
Preneh,  yet  Oi  tl  bean  some  reacmblanoe 
In  Egil,  (he  name  of  an  Icelandic  narriar, 
■•tin  "contribuled  very  malerlally  to  the 
liBpcTlanl   riftory  gtintJ    by    Alhtl'lan 


over  the  Dnnei  luid  their  alliei  at  Bra* 

imnburgh  ; "  he  Ihinlu  "  il  la  not  impoA- 
tilile  ihit  ihii  werlike  fercif^er  may  hate 
been  tmnittmned  byHKno  Norman  monk 
Into  the  piani  and  amoroui  Cu j  of  Wai- 
wick."  Tbii  al  but  li  but  conjecture^ 
nor  can  It  be  coniidered  a  Tery  happy  one, 
Egil  himKir  (or  hia  iiatneleM  biographer) 
maLei  no  mention  of  a  lingle  combat  on 
the  occasion  in  which  he  hod  been  enga- 
gcd :  and  the  bet,  had  it  occurred,  wmild 
have  been  lar  loo  Intcretling.  and  loo  much 
tn  uniaoQ  with  the  aplril  o(  Ihe  timet,  to 
hBTc  been  paued  over  in  lilence.  In  ad- 
dition to  thia,  (he  aubatitutioD  of  Guy  tn 
Egil  li  OKBinM  a])  aoaloKy,  on  the  tnna- 
formatlon  of  a  Northern  Into  a  French  ap- 
pellalion.  The  initial  lalten  In  Qny, 
Guyon,  and  Guldo,  are  the  repieionta- 
llvea  of  the  Teutonic  W,  and  clearly  point 
to  aoine  eognomen  beR^nnlng  with  Ibe 
Sa«on  WiK,  MAiiii,— Patca.] 

»  In  Chancer '•  Tale  of  the  Chanon  To- 
man, ebemituy  i*  lemed  an  BLrian  ail, 
that  1*,  taught  or  conducted  by  Spirita. 
Thii  ia  an  AiabUn  idea.  Cluu).  Yem.  T. 
p.  113.  V.  7TS.  tlrry'iadit 

:  ihall  cietciM 


Our  E 


:  craft.  •■ 


Affaln,  ibid.  V.  863. 

Though  be  ilt  at  hi>  buk*  both  dale  and 
night. 

In  letningofthia  ci.vibh  nlc«lare. 

*  "  Into  the  land  i4  Fairy,  litia  the 
region  oi  ttinilu." 
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Then  cam  he, to  a  watir  brode^ 

Never  man  ovir  suche  a  one  rode. 

Within  he  sawea  place  greene 

Suche  one  had  he  never  erst  seene. 

Within  that  place  there  was  a  pallaice, 

Closed  with  walles  of  heathenesse  ** : 

The  walles  thereof  were  of  eristall, 

And  the  sommers  of  corall*. 

Raynbome  had  grete  dout  to  passe, 

The  watir  so  depe  and  brode  was : 

And  at  the  laste  his  steede  leepe 

Into  the  brode  watir  deepe 

Thyrty  fadom  he  sanke  adowne, 

Then  cleped*  he  to  God  Raynborne. 

God  hym  help,  his  steede  was  goode. 

And  bure  hym  ovir  that  hydious  floode. 

To  the  pallaice  he  yode'  anone, 

And  lyghted  downe  of  hb  steede  full  soone. 

Through  many  a  chamber  yede  Raynborne, 

A  knyghtc  he  found  in  dongeon. 

Raynborne  grete  hym  as  a  knyght  courtoise, 

"  Who  oweth,"  he  said,  "this  fayre  pallaice?" 

That  knyght  answered  him,  "  Yt  is  noght, 

He  owetii  it  that  me  hither  broght" 

"  Thou  art,"  quod  Raynbume,  "in  feeble  plight. 

Tell  me  thy  name,"  he  sayd,  "syr  knight." 

That  knyghte  sayd  to  hym  agayne, 

"  My  name  is  Amys  of  the  Moufitayne. 

The  lord  is  an  Elvish  man 

That  me  into  thys  pryson  wan." 

"  Arte  thou  Amys,"  than  sayde  Raynborne, 

"  Of  the  Mountaynes  the  bold  barrone? 


«»  "  Walls  built  by  the  Pagans  or  Sara- 
cens. Walls  built  by  magic."  Chaucer, 
in  a  verse  taken  from  Syr  Bevys,  [Sign.  a. 
ii.]  says  that  his  knight  had  travelled 

As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  hethness. 

Prol.  p.  2.  V.  49.    And  in  Syr  Eglamour  of 
Artoys,  Sign.  E.  ii. 

Eglamour  sayd  to  hym  yeys, 
I  am  come  out  of  hethenet. 

Syr  Bevys  of  Hamptoun,  Sign.  b.  iii. 

They  found  shippes  more  and  lessc 
Of  panimes  and  of  hethenessc. 

AlsO)  Sign.  C.  i. 

The  first  dede  withouten  lesse 
That  Bcv^a  dyd  \n  hetheticssc. 

*  [I  do  not  perfeclXY  uivOiet^laiv^  \\vc 
materials  of  th'w  faiT>f  palace; — 


The  vralles  thereof  were  of  cristall. 
And  the  sommera  of  coralL 

But  Chaucer  mentions  corail  In  his  tempk 
of  Diana.     Knightes  Tale,  v.  1912. 

And  northward,  in  a  touret  on  the  willi 
Of  alabastre  white,  and  red  corail, 
An  oratorie  riche  for  to  see. 

Carpenticr  cites  a  passage  from  the  ro- 
mance De  Troyes,  in  which  a  chamber 
of  alabaster  is  mentioned.  SuppL  Lat. 
Gloss.  Du  Cange,  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

En  celle  chambre  n'oit  noienz, 
De  chaux,  d'areine,  de  dmens, 
Enduit,  ni  moillerons,  ni  emplaistre, 
Tot  entiere  fut  alawtbastre. 

Additions.] 


^i^<e.^ 


^  'mWB^* 


sin  ouv. 

In  gretfi  perlU  I  have  gone. 

To  scke  thee  in  this  roeke  of  stone. 

But  blisscd  be  God  now  have  1  thee 

Thou  shalt  go  home  with  me," 

"  Let  be,"  sayd  Aiaya  of  the  Mountayne, 

"Great  vondcr  I  have  of  thee  ccrtayne  i 

How  that  thou  hytliur  wan : 

For  syth  this  world  fyrst  began 

No  man  hyther  come  ne  myghte. 

Without  leave  of  the  Elvish  knyghte. 

Me  with  thee  thou  mjiyeat  not  leUe,"  &c* 

envards,  the  knight  of  the  mountain  directs  Raynburne  to  find  a 
iilerful  ewoni  which  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  With  thia 
ipon  Raynburne  attacks  and  conqut^rs  the  Elvish  knight;  who  buj-s 
life,  on  condition  of  conducting  his  comjueror  over  the  perilous 
I,  or  lake^  above  described,  and  of  delivering  all  the  captives  con- 
d  in  his  secret  and  impregnable  dungeon. 

luyon's  expedition  into  the  Souldau's  camp,  on  idea  furnished  by 
crusades,  is  drawn  with  great  strength  and  simplieity. 

Guy  asked  hie  armes  onone, 
Hosen  of  yron  Guy  did  upon  : 
In  hp  hawberke  Guy  hyni  clad, 
He  drad  no  stroke  whylo  he  it  had. 
Upon  hys  head  hys  helme  he  caat. 
And  hasted  hym  to  rydc  full  fast. 
A  s^TcIe**  of  gold  thereon  stoodc. 
The  cmperorour  had  none  bo  goudc ; 
Aboute  the  ayrcle  for  the  nones 
Were  sett  many  precyous  etonea. 
Above  he  had  a  coate  armour  wydc ; 
Hys  sword  he  toke  by  hys  syde ; 
And  lept  upon  his  stede  anone, 
Styrrope  with  foot  touched  he  none. 
Guy  TOile  forth  without  bostc. 
Alone  to  the  Soutlons  hoste  : 
Guy  saw  all  that  countrie 
Full  uf  tcntes  and  povylyons  bee : 
On  the  pavylyun  of  tJie  SoudoDC 
Stoodc  a  carbuncle-stone : 
Guy  wist  therebie  it  was  the  Soudooe«, 
And  drew  hym  thyther  for  the  nones. 
At  the  meote'  he  founde  the  Suudone, 
And  hys  borrons  everychonc, 

Uga.  Kk.iU.M4.  '  ciiiiU.  -  u.  Hi 
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And  tenne  kynges  aboute  hyiii» 
AU  they  were  stout  and  grymme : 
Guy  rode  forth,  and  spake  no  worde, 
Tyll  he  cam  to  the  Soudans  borde^; 
He  ne  rought^  with  whom  he  mette, 
But  on  thys  wyse  the  Soudan  he  grette : 
*^  God*8  curse  have  thou  and  thyne. 
And  tho  that  leve"  on  Apoline." 
Than  sayd  the  Soudan,  ''What  art  thou 
That  thus  prowdlie  speakest  now? 
Yet  found  I  never  man  certayne 
That  suche  wordes  durst  me  saync.*' 
Guy  saydy  "  So  God  me  save  from  hell, 
My  ryght  nam  I  shall  the  tell ; 
Guy  of  Warwieke  my  name  is." 
Than  sayd  the  Sowdan  ywis, 
"Arte  thou  the  bolde  knyght  Guyon, 
That  art  here  in  my  pavylyon  ? 
Thou  sluest  my  cosyn  Coldran 
Of  all  Sarasyns  the  boldest  man,'*  &c.° 

I  will  add  Guy's  combat  with  the  Danish  giant  Colbrond,  as  it  is 


k  table.   "Chaucer,  Squ.  T.  105. 

And  up  he  rideth  to  the  hie  borde. 

Chaucer  says  that  his  knight  had  often 
**  began  the  bord  aboven  all  nations."  Prol. 
52.  The  term  of  chivalry,  to  begin  the 
boardt  is  to  be  placed  in  the  uppermost 
seat  of  the  hall.  Anstis,  Ord.  Gart  i.  App. 
p.  XT.  "  The  earl  of  Surry  began  the  borde 
in  presence :  the  earl  of  Arundel  washed 
with  him,  and  satt  both  at  the  first  messe. 
. . .  Began  the  borde  at  the  chamber's  end." 
i  e.  sat  at  the  head  of  that  table  which  was 
at  the  end  of  the  chamber.  This  was  at 
Windsor,  A.  D.  1519.  In  Syr  Eglamour 
of  Artoys,  we  have  to  begin  the  descp  which 
b  the  same  thing. 

Lordes  in  halle  wer  sette 

And  waytes  blewe  to  the  mete. — 

The  two  knyghtes  the  dese  began. 

Sign.  D.  iii.  See  ChaUcer,  Squ.  T.  99.  and 
Kn.  T.  2002.  In  a  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  Christmas  at  Greenwich,  in  the  year 
1488,  we  have,  **  The  dqc  of  fiedeford  be- 
ganne  the  table  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hall,  and  next  untoo  hym  was  the  lorde 
Dawbeneye,"  &c  That  is,  He  sate  at 
the  head  ef  the  table,  Leland,  Coll.  iiL 
237.  edit  1770.  To  begin  the  6oiir</ is  to 
begin  the  toumameni,  Lydgate,  Chron. 
Troy,  b.  IL  ch.  14. 

The  grctc  JutUi,  hordes,  ot  toumov. 


I  win  here  take  occasion  to  correct 
Heame's  explanation  of  the  word  Bourder 
in  Brunne's  Chron.  p.  204. 

A  knygt  a  bourdour   king  Richard 

bade 
A  douty  man  in  stoure  hit  name  wai 

Markade. 

Bourdour,  says  Heame,  is  boarder,  pen- 
sioner. But  the  true  meaning  is  a  vagf 
an  arch  fellow,  for  he  is  here  introduced 
putting  a  joke  on  the  king  of  France. 
BouRDB  is  jest,  trick,  firom  the  French. 
See  R.  de  Brunne  ap.  Heame's  Gloss. 
Rob.  Glo.  p.  695 ;  and  above  Sect  II. ; 
also  Chauc  Ganu  1974.  and  Non.  Un. 
2294.  Knyghton  mentions  a  favourite  in 
the  court  of  England  who  could  procure 
any  grant  from  the  king  bmrdando,  Du 
Cange  Not  Joinv.  p.  166.  Who  adds, 
"  De  \k  vient  le  mot  de  Bomrdemrs,  qui 
estoient  ces  farceurs  ou  plaisantins  qui  di- 
vertissoient  les  princes   par  le  redt  des 

fables  et  des  histoires  des  Romans. 

Aucuns  estiment  que  ce  mot  vient  des 
beJumrds,  qui  estoit  une  espece  det  toar- 
nois."    See  also  Diss.  Joinv.  p.  174. 

1  cared,  valued,  [redied.]  Chaucer,  Boo. 
R.  1873. 

I  ne  rought  of  deth  ne  of  life. 
'"^  ^<cAft  "^Ka  believe. 


e  preceding 
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.  with  great  spirit,  Biid  may  serve  to  illustrate  eo 
nceniing  thia  part  of  our  iiero'e  histyry. 

Then  came  Colbroude  forthe  anone, 

On  foote,  for  horse  could  bare  hym  none. 

Fur  when  he  was  in  armurc  ilight 

Fower  horse  ne  bare  hym  miglil, 

A  man  had  ynough  to  done 

To  here  hym  hjs  wepon. 

Then  Guy  rode  to  Colbronde, 

On  hys  atede  ful  wele  renncnde": 

Colbronde  smote  Guy  in  the  (ieldc 

In  the  middest  of  Syr  Guyes  «helde  ; 

Through  Guyea  hawberk  that  stroke  Heiit, 

And  for  no  maner  thyng  it  withstent  >'. 

In  two  yt  aharei  Guyea  etedes  body 

Aud  fell  to  ground  hastily. 

Guy  upBt«rt  as  an  eger  lyouno. 

And  dnie  bya  gode  sworde  browne : 

To  Colbronde  he  let  it  flye, 

But  Le  might  not  reche  no  hyc. 

On  liys  shoulder  the  stroke  fell  downc, 

Through  all  hys  armure  share  Guyoii'. 

Into  the  bodie  a  wounde  untyde 

That  the  red  blude  gan  oule  glyde. 

■Colbronde  was  wroth  of  that  rap. 

He  thought  to  give  Guy  a  knap. 

He  smote  Guy  on  the  helme  bryghl 

That  out  sprang  the  fyre  lyghL 

Guy  smote  Colbronde  agnyne 

Through  shieldc  and  annure  certayue. 

He  made  his  swerde  for  to  glyde 

Into  his  bodte  a  wound  ryht  wyde. 

So  smart  came  Guyes  bronde 

That  it  braste  in  hys  bond. 

Omaoce  of  the  Squike  or  Low  Deobee,  who  loved  the  king's 
r  of  Hungary",  b  alluded  to  by  Ciiauceri/i  the  Riine  of  Sir 

bg.  — M.]     I  h«»e  never  kcd  It  in  mtnu- 

tiag  could  atop  it."  (cript. 

moH.  [ThUroo 

Ouy  cul  through  all  tbc  giant')  ir-  ton't  ColJeci 

:ontiini  thirly-ciglil  pages  in  qoarla 
rented  ■[  LoDdon  by  me  Wyliyam 
i<L"  [to  Oarrick'i Collsttinn,  vol. 
Jabn  Kyng«  bad  a  li»n*e  lo  print 

Dinanca  iu  IMS,  at  me  are  Informed        

Mn,  M3.  Cat.  ot  EngL  RomMicet.      BUudtdWiaaieSH!^1i<t(to«*4av^\>.4» 


•ill  be  (bund  in  Mr.  Rll- 


dL  lli.  p 


145,  t 


but  gmiiu  BitflUh  jKtformamtr."  Ita 
Wnrton'i  opinion,  "llwt  ii  1>  aUudcd  M 
by  Chaucer  in  the  KnM  efSIr  Topai,"  ha 
renurlu:  "a>  Lytwaua  UUcooiUi  one  of 
''  -  lenliiedbyCliauCOT.Ia 
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TopcuK    The  princess  b  thus  represented,  in  her  closet  adorned  with 
painted  glass,  listening  to  the  squire*s  complaint". 

That  ladi  herde  hys  moumyng  alle, 
Ryght  undir  the  chambre  walle : 
In  her  oryall  ^  there  she  was, 
Closyd  well  with  royall  glas, 
Fulfyllyd  yt  was  with  ymagery, 
Every  windowe  by  and  by 
On  eche  syde  had  ther  a  gynnc, 
Sperde  *  with  manie  a  dy  vers  py  nne. 
Anone  that  ladie  fayre  and  fre 
Undyd  a  pynn6  of  yvere, 
And  wyd  the  wyndowes  she  open  set, 
The  sunne  shonne  yn  at  hir  closet. 
In  that  arbre  fayre  and  gaye 
She  saw  where  that  sqyure  lay,  &c. 

I  am  persuaded  to  transcribe  the  following  passage,  because  it  deli- 
neates in  lively  colours  the  fashionable  diversions  and  usages  of  antient 
times.  The  king  of  Hungary  endeavours  to  comfort  his  daughter  vith 
these  promises,  after  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  incurable  me- 
lancholy from  the  supposed  loss  of  her  paramour. 

"  To  morow  ye  shall  yn  huntyng  fare ; 
And  yede,  my  doughter,  yn  a  chare, 

not  probablely,  allso,  of  his  age.''  But  the  '  See  observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen, 

Lybeaus  Disconus  referred  to  in  this  ro-  i.  §  iv.  p.  139. 
mance,  is  evidently  a  different  version  of  *  Sign.  a.  iii. 

the  story  from  that  printed  by  Mr.  Ritson,  ^  An  Oriel  seems  to  have  been  a  recea 

and  the  quotation,  if  it  prove  any  thing/  in  a  chamber,  or  hall,  formed  by  the  pnh 

would  rather  speak  for  the  existence  of  a  jection  of  a  spacious  bow-vrindow  from  top 

more  ancient  translation  now  unknown.  to  bottom.  Rot.  Pip.  an.  IS.  Hen.  III.  [A. 

Besides,  Mr.  Ritson  himself  has  supplied  D.  1234.]  "Et  in  quadam  capella  puklua 

us  with  an  argument  strongly  favouring  et  decenti  facienda  ad  caput  Orioli  camere 

Warton's  coi\jecture :    for  if,  as  he  ob-  regis  in  castro  Herefbrdie,  de  longitodiM 

serves,  the  Squyr  of  lowe  degre  be  the  xx.  pedum."     This  Oriel  was  at  the  end 

only  instance  of  a  romance  containing  any  of  the  king's  chamber,  from  which  the  new 

such  impertinent  digressions  or  affected  chapel  was  to  begin.    Again,  in  the  csstle 

enumerations  of  trees,  birds,  &c.  as  are  of  Kenil worth.  Rot  Pip.  an.  19.  Hen.  III. 

manifestly  the  object  of  Chaucer's  satire,  [A.  D.  1235.]  "Et  in  uno  magno  OrioUo 

the  natural  inference  would  be — ^in  the  pulchro  et  competent!,  ante  ostium 


absence  of  any  evidence  for  its  more  re-  camere  regis  in  castro  de  Kenflworth  &- 

cent  composition — that  this  identical  ro-  ciendo,  vi/.  xwU.  \yd,  per  Brev.  r^a." 
mance  was  intended  to  be  exposed  and  ri-  [The  etymologists  have  beoi  puuled 

diculed  by  the  poet.     At  all  events,  Cop-  to  find  the  derivation  of  an  oriel-window, 

land's  editions  vvith  their  modem  phra-  A  learned  correspondent  suggests,  dist 

seology  are  no  standard  for  determining  Oriel  is  Hebrew  for  Xvxiiiea,  or. 


the  age  of  any  composition ;   and  until  iUuminatio  meo. — Additions.]  [See  Mr. 

some  better  arguments  can  be  adduced  Hamper's  Dissertation  on  this  word  in  tbt 

than  those  alresidy  noticed,  the  ingenious  jtrehieoU^ia,  vol.  xxxiiL  p.  105.— M.] 

supposition  of  Dr.  Percy — ^for  by  him  it  '  closed,  shut.    In  P.  Plowman,  of  a 

was  comroumcaied  to  VJwloti--ifva.>j  \»^  V^VLtvd  man,  "untparrjfd  his  eine,"  I  e. 

permitted  to  reinaiximWiV^wce.— ^^\t^.^  v^t^^Yba  v|^*. 


I 
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Yt  shal  be  covercl  wvtii  velvette  rcwle 
And  clothes  of  fynt'golde  al  airaut  3-our  heede. 
With  damaske  whyte  and  asurc  blewe 
Well  dyaperd''  with  lyllyes  iiewe  : 
Your  pomelles  ahalbe  ended  with  golde, 
Your  cbaynes  enajneled  many  a  tblde. 
Your  niautell  of  ryche  degre 
Purple  palle  and  armyne  fre. 

'  embrol'lered,  divenified.  Chancer  a 
bow,  Bom.  R.  t.  934. 

And  it  not  painted  iril  and  ihnirifn 

Aiid  ore  til  diapred,  mod  vrilMn,  the. 
Tiiwilteu  i>  taiilrd,  trrealhed.     The  Tol- 
lowing  ingionce  from  Cliaucei  i>  more  to 
our  purtmse.     Kaighl'i  Talc,  T.  3160. 

Upon  ■  ilede  biy,  irsppid  in  ilele, 

Corerid  villi  cloth  of  gold  diaprid  nt\t. 
Thii  term,  which  il  partly  heraldic,  occun 
in  ibr  Prorisor't  rolli  of  the  Great  Ward- 
robe, eontajaing  dellveriei  for  furnifhing 
rich  hatailimenli,  ■!  dlli  tnd  loumamenti, 
mod  other  ceremoniet.  "Blod  faciendum 
tria  haiDcila  pro  Re^.  >)uarum  duo  de 
*el<*It«  ilbo  opetHto  cum  guteriit  dc  btu 
et  diiuprtz  pel  laiaai  campedinem  cnm 
irodehousei,"  Ei  comp.  J.  Coke  cletici, 
ProTisor.  Magn.  GnrderoK  nb  ann.  >il. 
Edw,  111.  de  13  membranlLad  Rnn.  xilii. 
Diemb.  I.     I  believe  it  properly  tigaifiei 


emtiroidering  on  a 
cloth  of  gold,  tic. 
PeachMn.  "Diafe 
ing. — ItchieHyien 


Tbial 


'    Compl.  Gen 


r  gold,  < 
caroblet.  Si." 
dcnoo,  in  ' 
jrctDtn,  that  Diaptr,  a  ipeeii 
linen,  took  iti  name  from  ibe 
in  Fluderi,  where  il  was  firi 
ing  originally  collini  d'iptt. 

■  1  P!imder«  wcr 


Uiewi 


|ueation  luu  btiier  prete  tulont 
ri*atioii.  Thui  rick  clalh  im- 
lidertdviM  raittdwork  wteaiMd'iiirr, 
,d  bora  thence  liiaper;  and  in  da  ibis, 
any  work  like  it,  wu  caUrd  to  diaprr, 
>m  when  ce  the  partidplc.  Sallina/Bm- 
I.  anothrt  city  of  FUndert,  ofUn  vccuti 


the  rrign  of  Henry  the  eighth :  «nd  the 
alie«  of  Anu  and  Tourt  are  cclelirated 
Cn  their  Upettry  in  SpCMcr.  All  thete 
clllei  and  olbert  in  their  neigh liourhourl, 
became  famoui  for  tbia  ton  uf  workman- 
abtp  belbcF  1 100.  The  Arvtalar  uf  Kd- 
waid  the  Ihird,  who  flnitheaoll  the  cotily 
apparattu  for  the  ihowt  ubort  mentioned, 
iSDiitting,  amoug  other  ihiugi,  ofa  va- 
r.      VOL.  I. 


rieiy  of  the  moel  ■uniptuoiu  and  orna- 
mented embmderiea  on  teWel.  oalin,  tla- 
■ue,&c.  la  John  of  Cologne.  Unlettit  be 
Colonia  in  Italy.  Rotul.  priedld.  tnemb. 
Till.  memh.  liil.  "  Quit  omnia  otdinata 
fucruni  per  gardetobarium  competeriteni, 
de  precepio  ipaiui  Regii ;  el  facta  «l  pa- 
ratn  per  manui  Johlt  de  Colonia,  Anna- 
torli  Ipiiui  domini  noilrl  Regi>."  Johan- 
nei(leSiraweiburgh[Sti'a3burgh]  i>  mto- 
Ijaned  at  broadatar  TtgU,  i.  e.  of  Richard 
the  Kcond,  In  Anilia,  Oid.  Gut.  i.  3i. 
See  alto  il.  13.  I  will  add  a  poaagc  from 
CItBucei-s  Wife  of  Bulb,  v.  4S0. 

Ofclolh-n 

She  panid 
"  Cloth  orCnunt,"  1.  e.  Ghent,  1*  mention- 
ed in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Row,  v.  574. 
Brugeawoa  tbeclilermartfor  Italian  com- 
tnoditie«,Bboutthe  thirteenth  centnry.  In 
the  year  1318,  file  Venetian  galeauea, 
laden  wilh  Indian  goodi,  arrlied  at  thia 
city  in  ordei  to  ditpuse  of  their  cotgoei  at 
the  fair.  L.  Guic.  Ockt.  di  Patii  Baa*. 
p.  I  Tl.  Silk  manuAieturei  ware  inUodu- 
ced  from  the  Eatt  into  Italy,  bcGne  1 130. 
Gisnon.  Hiit.  Kapl.  xi.  T.  The  Crundea 
much  impioted  (be  eommercc  of  the  Ita- 
lian iUtn  with  the  Eul  in  thli  irlid*. 
and  produced  new  artificen  of  their  own- 
But  tu  recur  lo  the  subject  ol  ihii  note. 
Diaprr  occun  among  ihe  rich  lillu  and 
sluSi  In  the  French  Roman  de  la  KoH 
whereilieemitoaigaify<t><»iiaiJt,v.)lSaT. 

Somltei,  djfaprft,  canielaia. 
I  find  it  likewise  in  ibe  Roman  d'AlcK- 
nndre,  written  about    1200.    MSS.  BodL 
[ac*.]  fol.  i,  b.  col.  i. 

Dj/aprri  d'Antioch,  (amii  dp  Romaide. 
Here  if  alio  a  proof  that  the  Aaiatie  atuA 
were  al  llial  time  famoua;  and  piobablj 
AoruinrV  it  Rotiuinia.  The  word  nllcnoo- 
ciira  Id  old  account!  of  rich  eccleoiaalloal 
tolinenti.  Du  Cangc  derivea  Ihli  word 
IVoiu  Ihe  lulian  dUupn,  a  japer,  a  ftr~ 
cioui  (tone  which  ahlfta  iu  cobuio.  V. 
DiAiraUi.  In  Dugdale'i  Monaiticoo  we 
have  diiuptralui,  diapered.  "  Kaudalia 
cum  caligia  de  nibeo  lamelo  di 
breudoU  cum  iniaginlbuireguin.' 
:il1.ind3tl. 
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Jennets  of  Spayne  that  ben  so  wyght 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bryght. 

Ye  shall  have  harpe,  sautry,  and  songe. 

And  other  myrthes  you  amonge. 

Ye  shal  have  rumney,  and  malespine, 

Both  ypocrasse  and  vernage  wyne ; 

Mountrese  and  wyne  of  Greke, 

Both  algrade  and  despice  eke ; 

Antioche  and  bastarde, 

Pyment*  also,  and  garnarde; 

Wine  of  Greke,  and  muscadeU, 

Both  dare,  pyment,  and  rochell. 

The  reed  your  stomake  to  defye 

And  pottes  of  osey  sett  you  bye. 

You  shall  have  venyson  ybake*. 

The  best  wylde  fowle  that  may  be  take : 

A  lese  of  harehound^  with  you  to  streke, 


*  Sometimes  written  pitneate.  [Is  not 
this  a  mere  misprint  ? — M.]  In  the  ro- 
mance of  Syr  Bevys,  a  knight  just  going  to 
repose  takes  the  usual  dnught  o{ pimeate ; 
which  mixed  with  spices  is  what  the 
French  romances  call  vin  du  coucher,  and 
for  which  an  officer,  called  Espicier,  was 
appointed  in  the  old  royal  household  of 
France.     Signat.  m.  iii. 

The  knight  and  she  to  chamber  went :-» 
With  ptmeatCf  and  with  spisery, 
When  they  had  dronken  the  wyne. 

See  Carpentier,  Suppl.  Gloss.  Lat.  Du 
Cange,  torn.  iii.  p.  842.  So  Chaucer,  Leg. 
Dido,  V.  185. 

The  spicis  parted,  and  the  wine  agon. 
Unto  his  chamber  he  is  lad  anon. 

Froissart  says,  among  the  delights  of  his 
youth,  that  he  was  happy  to  taste, ^ 

Au  couchier,  pour  mieulx  dormir, 
Especes,  clairet,  et  rocelle. 

Mem.  Litt.  x.  665.  Not.  4to.  Lidgate 
of  Tideus  and  Polimite  in  the  palace  of 
Adrastus  at  Thebes.  Stor.  Theb.  p.  634. 
ed.  Chauc.  1687.  i 

gan  anon  repaire 
To  her  lodging  in  a  ful  stately  toure ; 
Assigned  to  hem  by  the  herbeiour. 
And  aftir  spicis  plenty  and  the  wine 
In  cuppis  grete  wrought  of  gold  ful  fyne, 
Without  tarrying  to  bedde  straightes 
they  gone,  &c. 

Chaucer  has  it  again,  Squ.  T.  v.  31 1.  p.  62. 
Urr.  and  Mill.  T.  v.  270.  p.  26. 

He  sent  her|>tnient,mel\ie,aivd%'(\c\^«\e. 

Som«    orders  of  monks  are  ei^om^^  \o 


abstun  from  drinking  pigtuntu9^  or  fi- 
ment.  Yet  it  was  a  otHnmon  refiection  in 
the  monasteries.  It  is  a  drink  made  of 
wine,  honey,  and  spices.  "  Thd  ne  coald 
not  medell  the  gdfte  of  Bacchus  to  the 
clere  honie ;  that  is  to  say,  they  could  not 
make  ne  piment  ne  darre."  Chaucer's 
Boeth.  p.  371.  a.  Urr.  Clarre  is  clarified 
wine.  In  French  Clarey,  Perhaps  the 
same  as  piment,  or  hypocrass.  See  Mem. 
Lit  viii.  p.  674.  4to.  Compare  Chauc  Sh. 
T.  V.  2579.  Urr.  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Lat. 
▼.  PioMENTUif.  Species. and  Suppl.  Carp, 
and  Mem.  sur  I'anc  Chevalier,  i.  p.  19. 48. 
I  must  add,  that  Triyfievraptos  or  irtfisy- 
rapios,  signified  an  Apothecary  among  the 
middle  and  lower  Greeks.  See  Du  Cange, 
Gl.  Gr.  in  voc.  i.  1167.  and  iL  Append. 
Etymolog.  Vocab.  Ling.  GmlL  p.  301.  coL  1. 
In  the  register  of  the  bishop  of  KiverDois, 
imder  the  year  1287,  it  is  corenanted, 
that  whenever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate 
mass  in  St  Mary's  abbey,  the  abbess  shall 
present  him  with  a  peacock,  and  a  cup  of 
piment.  Carpentier,  ubi  supr.  voL  iii.  p. 
277. 

[See  Weber's  note  on  L  4178.  of  the 
Romance  of  Alisaunder,  and  Roquefort's 
Histoire  de  la  Vie  Priv^e  des  Francois, 
torn.  iii.  pp.  65-68.  8*.  Paris,  1815.— M.] 

*  Chaucer  says  of  the  Frankelein,  ProL 
p.  4.  Urr.  V.  345. 

Withoutin  hakt  mete  never  was  his  house. 

And  in  this  poem,  Signat  B.  iii. 

With  birds  in  hre<id  ybake. 
The  tele  the  duck  and  drake. 

^  Vcv  ^  TCAxvM&cript  of  Froissart  (oB  of 
-^«\tv\\Tv^%  ^xv^^'QRt^xasSkiQkXii^^Q&KM  is  a  rt- 
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And  hart,  and  hynde,  aiid  other  lyke. 

Ye  shalbe  set  at  r^uch  a  tryst 

That  hart  and  hynde  shall  come  to  you  fjet. 

Your  desease  to  dryve  ye  t'ro. 

To  here  the  bugles  there  yblowe. 

Homward  thus  shall  ye  ryde, 

On  haukyng  by  the  ryvers  syde. 

With  gosbauke  and  with  gentil  fawcon. 

With  buglehom  an<l  merlyon. 

When  you  come  home  your  meoie  amonge, 

Ye  shall  have  revell,  daunces,  and  songe : 

Lytle  chyldren,  great  and  smale, 

Shall  syng  as  doth  the  nyghlyngale, 

Than  shal  ye  go  to  your  evensong, 

With  tenours  and  trebles  among, 

Threscore  of  copea  of  damask  bryght 

Full  of  perles  they  ehalbe  pyghte. — 

Your  sensours  ahalbe  of  golds 

Endent  with  asure  nianie  a  folde : 

Your  quere  nor  organ  songe  alial  want 

With  countre  note  and  dyscaunt. 

The  other  halfe  on  orgayns  playing. 

With  yong  chyldren  ful  fayn  syngyng- 

Tlian  shal  yc  go  to  your  auppere 

And  sytle  in  tentis  in  grene  arbere, 

With  clothe  of  arras  pyght  to  the  grounde. 

With  eapbyrcs  sot  of  dyamounde. — 

A  hundred  knyghtcu  truly  toldc 

Shall  plaie  with  bowles  in  alajes  colde. 

Your  disease  to  dryve  atraie. 

To  se  the  fisshes  yn  poles  plaie. 

To  a  drawc  brydge  then  shal  ye, 

Thone  halfe  of  stone,  thother  of  tre, 

A  barge  ahal  meet  you  full  ryht. 

With  Kxiiii  ores  ful  bryght. 

With  trompcttcs  and  with  claryowne. 

The  frosshe  watir  to  rowe  up  and  downe. 

Then  shal  you,  doughter,  aske  the  wyne 

Wytb  spiscs  that  be  gode  and  fyne  i 

Gentyll  pottes,  with  genger  grene, 

Wyth  dates  and  deynties  you  betweene. 

Forlie  torches  brenynge  bright 

At  your  brydgea  to  bring  you  lyght.  

|Ionoflh«Knndcniiuic«or<|uMn  iiba  hiu  >  On^,  powdered wilbBenrtdtlyt, 
'England  into  Puii,  in  tlir  yrat  hounil  lo  hi*  neck.  UuntC  Mooam.  Pi.  IL 
fbt  it  uwndcd  b;  ■  jn«ylioun<l       r- 134. 
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Into  youre  chambre  they  shall  you  brynge 
Wyth  muche  myrthe  and  more  lykynge. 
Your  blankettes  shal  be  of  fustyaue. 
Your  shetes  shal  be  of  cloths  of  ra3rne* : 
Your  head-shete  shal  be  of  pery  pyght*, 
Wyth  dyamondes  set  and  rubys  bryght* 
Whan  you  are  layd  in  bed  so  softe, 
A  cage  of  golde  shal  hange  aloft, 
Wythe  longe  peper  fayre  burning. 
And  cloves  that  be  swete  smellyng, 
Frankinsense  and  olibanum, 
That  whan  ye  slepe  the  taste  may  come. 
And  yf  ye  no  rest  can  take    ' 
All  nyght  mynstrels  for  you  shall  wake^ 

Syr  Degore  is  a  romance  perhaps  belonging  to  the  same  period'. 
After  his  education  under  a  hermit,  Sir  Degore's  first  adventure  is 


°  cloath,  or  linen,  of  Rennes,  a  dty  in 
Britany.     Chaucer,  Dr.  v.  255. 

And  many  a  pilowe,  and  every  here 
Of  clothe  ofra^fnes  to  slepe  on  softe, 
Him  thare  not  nede  to  tumin  ofte. 

Tela  de  Reynes  is  mentioned  among  habits 
delivered  to  knights  of  the  garter,  2  Rich. 
II.  Anstis,  Ord.  Gart  i.  55. 

[Cloath  of  Rennes  seems  to  have  been 
the  finest  sort  of  linen.  In  the  old  ma- 
nuscript Mystery,  or  religious  comedy, 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  written  in  1512,  a 
Galant,  one  of  the  retainers  to  the  group 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  is  introduced 
with  the  following  speech. 

Hof,  Hof,  Hof,  a  frysch  new  galaunt! 

Ware  of  thryft,  ley  that  a-doune : 

What  mene   ye,  syrrys,  that  I  were   a 

marchaunt. 
Because  that  I  am  new  com  to  toun  ? 
With  praty . . .  .wold  I  fayne  round, 
I  have  a  shert  of  reyns  with  sieves  pe- 

neaunt, 
A  lase  of  sylke  for  my  lady  Constant — 
I  woU,  or  even,  be  shaven  for  to  seme 

yong,  &c. 

So  also  in  Skelton's  Magnificence,  a  Mo- 
rality written  much  about  the  same  time, 
f.  XX.  b. 

Your  skjrnne,  that  was  wrapped  in  sKertes 

ofrayneSf 
Nowe  must  be  storm  ybeten. 

Additions.] 

«  "Inlaid  with  jewels.*'  Chaucer,  Kn. 
T.  V.  2938.  p.  22.  Urr. 

And  then  with  clothof  go\daTvdvr\i\xper\e. 

And  in  numberlest  otYier  pVace^. 


*  Sign.  D.  iL  seq.  At  the  dose  of  the 
romance  it  is  said  that  the  king,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  feast  which  lasted  foity 
days,  created  the  squire  king  in  lus  room; 
in  the  presence  of  hia  twelve  loids. 
See  what  I  have  observed  concerning  the 
number  twelve,  Introd.  Diss.  i. 

*  It  contains  thirty-two  pages  in  quarto. 
Coloph.  <*  Thus  endeth  the  Tretyse  of  Syr 
Degore,  imprynted  by  Wyllyam  Cophud." 
There  is  another  copy  dated  1 560.  There 
is  a  manuscript  of  it  among  bishop  More'f 
at  Cambridge,  BibL  PubL  690.  36.  Str 
Deoare. 

[This  romance  has  been  published  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Select  Pieces  of  Early  Po- 
pular Poetry,  reprinted  from  the  Black 
Letter,"  [by  £.  V.  Utterson,  2  vols.  8*. 
1817.— M.]  and  is  analysed  by  Mr. 
Ellis  in  his  Specimens.  From  a  Grtg- 
ment  of  it  preserved  in  the  Auchinleck 
MSS.  it  is  clear  that  the  poem  in  its  pre- 
sent form  is  an  unskilful  r(^iictiii«ii/oofs]i 
earlier  version,  since  the  writer  was  even 
ignorant  of  the  true  mode  of  pronoundng 
the  hero's  name.  Througfaoat  Copland*! 
edition — with  one  exception — ^it  iaa  wofd 
of  two  syllables,  rhyming  with  'before*; 
but  in  p.  135  of  the  reprint  we  obtain  its 
true  accentuation  as  exhibited  in  the  Au- 
chinleck MSS. 

As  was  the  yonge  knyght  Syr  Degor^, 
But  none  wyst  what  man  was  he. 

The  name  is  intended  to  express,  as  the 
author  tells  us  (line  230),  '*  a  thing  («r 
person)  almost  lost,*'  Digea-i  or  LUgvi. 
— Price.] 

\\xv  Ueber's  Catalogue,  pt.  iv.  No.  55tf. 
"w^a  vci  >sx&^<t  ^Q^-^  ^  vck.  edition  of  this 
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It  a  dragon.     This  horrible  monster  iti  marked  with  the  htuid  el'o 

Degore  went  furth  Lis  waye. 

Through  a  forest  half  a  dayo  : 

He  herd  no  man,  nor  sawe  none, 

Tjll  yt  past  tlie  hygh  none, 

Then  herde  he  grete  strokes  falle. 

That  yt  made  grete  noyse  with  alle, 

Full  sone  be  thoght  that  to  se, 

To  wete  what  the  strokes  myght  be : 

There  was  tui  erle,  both  etout  and  gaye, 

He  was  com  ther  that  same  daye. 

For  to  hunt  for  a  dere  or  a  do, 

But  hya  houndes  were  gone  hym  fro. 

When  was  ther  a  dragon  grete  and  gryniu 

Full  of  fyre  and  also  venymme, 

Wyth  a  wyde  throte  and  tuskes  grete, 

UppoD  that  knygte  fast  gan  he  bete. 

And  as  a  lyou  then  was  hys  feete, 

HjB  tayle  was  long,  and  full  unmeetc: 

Betwenc  hys  head  and  hys  tayle 

Was  xxii  fote  withouten  fayte ; 

Hys  body  was  lyke  a  wyne  tonne, 

He  shone  ful  bryght  egaynst  the  sunne : 

Hys  eyen  were  bright  as  any  glasse. 

His  scales  were  hard  as  any  brasse; 

And  therto  be  was  necked  lyke  a  horae, 

He  bare  hys  bed  up  wyth  grete  force ; 

The  breth  of  hys  mouth  that  did  out  blow 

As  yl  had  been  a  fyre  on  lowe. 

He  was  to  loke  on.  as  t  you  telle, 

As  yt  had  bene  a  fiende  of  helle. 

Many  a  man  he  had  shent, 

And  many  a  horse  he  had  rente. 
As  the  minstrel  profession  becanie  a  science,  and  the  audience  grew 
nore  civilised,  retinenients  began  to  be  studied,  and  the  romantic  poet 
sought  to  gain  new  attention,  and  to  recoinmendJiis  storj',  by  giving  it 
tlie  advantage  of  a  plan.  Most  of  the  old  metrical  romances  are,  from 
iJieir  nature,  supposed  to  be  incoherent  rhapsodies.  Vet  many  uf  them 
have  a  tegular  integrity,  in  which  every  part  contributes  to  produce  an 
intended  end.  Through  various  obstacles  and  difficulties  one  point  is 
kept  in  view,  till  the  final  and  general  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by 

rnmanca  by  Wynkyo  <te  Wonle,  t".  bL  L  cditian  IiinGimck'iColltrdon,  <aLK.  9. 

wond  mti,  whicti  it  dsMribrd  in  Dibdin'i  and  Inthi  Dmllciui  libni]'  iaihiil  of  IjM, 

Ami-i,  tul.  ii.  p.  3Te.     Ftom  tbU  eilition,  "imprinled  ■■  Loudon,  by  Jobn  King." 
prolisblf ,  ■  trsDKripl  in  Mt.  Douce'*  Ii 

Iwwy.  diteJ  I5W.  im  Uk»m.   Cpplmd' 
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a  pleasing  and  unexpected  surprise.  As  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  ai 
it  lies  in  a  narrow  compass,  I  will  develop  the  plan  of  the  fable  noir 
before  us,  which  preserves  at  least  a  coincidence  of  events,  and  an  nni- 
formity  of  design. 

A  king's  daughter  of  England,  extremely  beautiful,  is  sdidtediii 
marriage  by  numerous  potentates  of  various  kingdoms.     The  king  her 
father  vows,  that  of  all  these  suitors,  that  champion  alone  shall  win  hb 
daughter  who  can  unhorse  him  at  a  tournament.     This  they  aU  attempt 
but  in  vain.    The  king  every  year  assisted  at  an  anniversary  mass  for 
the  soul  of  his  deceased  queen,  who  was  interred  in  an  abbey  at  some 
distance  from  his  castle.     In  the  journey  thither,  the  princess  strays  from 
her  damsels  in  a  solitary  forest :  she  is  discovered  by  a  knight  in  ridi 
armour,  who  by  many  solicitations  prevails  over  her  chastity,  and,  at 
parting,  gives  her  a  sword  without  a  point,  which  he  charges  her  to 
keep  safe ;  together  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  will  fit  no  hands  bat 
her  own*^.     At  length  she  finds  the  road  to  her  father^s  casde,  where, 
after  some  time,  to  avoid  discovery,  she  is  secretly  delivered  of  a  boy. 
Soon  after  the  delivery,  the  princess  having  carefully  placed  the  child 
in  a  cradle,  with  twenty  pounds  in  gold,  ten  pounds  in  silver,  the  gloves 
given  her  by  the  strange  knight,  and  a  letter,  consigns  him  to  one  of 
her  maidens,  who  carries  him  by  night,  and  leaves  him  in  a  wood,  near 
a  hermitage,  which  she  discerned  by  the  light  of  the  moon.     The  he^ 
mit  in  the  morning  discovers  the  child ;  reads  the  letter,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  gloves  will  fit  no  lady  but  the  boy*s  mother,  educates 
him  till  he  is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at  parting  gives  him  the  gloves 
found  with  him  in  the  cradle,  telling  him  that  they  will  fit  no  lady  but 
his  own  mother.     The  youth,  who  is  called  Degore,  sets  forward  to  seek 
adventures,  and  saves  an  earl  from  a  terrible  dragon,  which  he  kills. 
The  earl  invites  him  to  his  palace,  dubs  him  a  knight,  gives  him  a  horse 
and  armour,  and  offers  him  half  his  territory.     Sir  Degore  refuses  to 
accept  this  offer,  unless  the  gloves,  which  he  had  received  from  his 
foster-father  the  hermit,  will  fit  any  lady  of  his  court.     All  the  ladies 
of  the  earl's  court  are  called  before  him,  and  among  the  rest  the  esrls 
daughter,  but  upon  trial  the  gloves  will  fit  none  of  them.    He  therefore 
takes  leave  of  the  earl,  proceeds  on  his  adventures,  and  meets  with  a 
large  train  of  knights;  he  is  informed  that  they  were  going  to  tooraey 
with  the  king  of  England,  who  had  promised  his  daughter  to  that  knight 
who  could  conquer  him  in  single  combat.     They  tdl  him  of  the  many 
barons  and  earls  whom  the  king  had  foiled  in  several  trials.     Sir  De* 
.   gore,  however,  enters  the  lists,  overthrows  the  king,  and  obtains  the 
princess.     As  the  knight  is  a  perfect  stranger,  she  submits  to  her  Other's 
commands  with  much  reluctance.   He  marries  her ;  but  in  the  midst  of 

'  Gloves  were  antiently  a  costly  article  tiosis  ponderant  xliiU.  et  Hid.  ob.    Et  it 

of  dress,  and  richly  decorated.  They  were  ii.  paribus  chirothecannn  cum   lapidi- 

sometiraes  adorned  with  precious  stones.  bus."    This  golden  comb,  set  witli  JeweiSy 

Rot,  Pip.  an.  53.  Henr.lU.  \^K..Ii.  \^W."\  t^^vM&vVft^Qviders  of  romance. 
"Et  de  i.  pectine  &ut\  cum  \a\)\^\V»i»  ^xt- 
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the  solemnities  which  preceded  the  conBummation,  recollects  the  gloves 
which  the  liernut  bad  given  him,  aiid  proposes  to  make  aii  experiment 
with  them  on  the  hands  of  his  bride.  The  princese,  on  seeing  the  gloves, 
changed  colour,  claimed  them  for  her  own,  and  drew  them  on  with  the 
greatest  ease.  She  dcclareH  to  Sir  Degore  that  uhe  vae  his  luother,  and 
gives  him  un  account  of  hie  birth :  she  told  him  that  the  Iinight  his 
lather  gave  her  a  pointless  sword,  which  was  to  he  delivered  to  no  per- 
!M>n  but  the  SOD  that  should  be  born  of  their  stolen  embraces.  Sir  De- 
gore  draws  the  sword,  and  contemplates  its  breadth  and  length  with 
wonder :  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  of  finding  out  his  father  :  he 
sets  forward  on  this  search,  and  on  his  way  enters  a  castle,  where  he  is 
entertained  at  supper  by  fifteen  beautiful  damseU.  The  lady  of  the 
castle  invites  hhn  to  her  be<l,  but  in  vain ;  aud  he  is  lulled  asleep  by 
the  sound  of  a  harp.  Various  artifices  are  used  to  divert  him  from  his 
pursuit,  and  the  lady  even  engages  him  to  encounter  a  giant  in  her 
catMe\  But  Sir  Uegore  rejects  all  her  temptations,  and  pursues  hia 
journey.  In  a  forest  he  meets  a  Icnight  richly  accoutred,  who  demands 
Uie  reason  why  Sir  Degore  presumed  to  enter  his  forest  witliout  |>er- 
mission.  A  combat  ensues.  In  the  inidst  of  the  contest,  the  combat- 
ants being  both  unhorsed,  the  strange  knight  observing  the  sword  of 
his  adversary  not  only  to  be  remarkably  long  and  broad,  but  without 
a  jKiint,  begs  a  truce  for  a  moment.  Me  fits  the  sword  to  a  point  which 
lie  had  always  kept,  and  which  had  formerly  broken  off  in  an  encounter 
with  a  giant;  and  by  this  circumstance  discovers  Sir  Degore  to  be  his 
son.  1'hey  both  return  into  England,  and  Sir  Degore's  father  is  mar- 
ried to  the  princess  his  mother. 


r 

^^^  s  All  ihe  rotnuicn  hive  luch  &n  ob- 
^"•tade  u  Ihi).  They  h.ve  ill  sn  eiichanl- 
nat,  whn  dcuioi  (he  knight  fniui  liii 
qneit  b;  objeeu  ol  plcntuTi^ :  and  who  i* 
nalhing  more  Ihau  die  Cilypso  of  Homor. 
Ihe  Dido  ot  Virgil,  and  the  Atuiidt  of 

■m's.  Vernon,  utiupr.BibLBodl.r.!9S. 
Il  U  ■!«  in  Cuui  College  Cwnb.  MS8. 
Clw.  B  171.  1.  uid  Bibl.  Publ.  Cmnbr. 
^8^.  Mare.  USD.  3S.  and  Bril.  Miii.  MS3. 
1  M5.  3.  I.  35.  Cod.  membno.  [i 
I.  UuL  1701.— M.l    Hi 

r[Thi        ■ 


The  romance  of  Kvng  Kobebt  or  Sicily  begins  and  proceeds 

Iffere  il  of  kyiuf  RoheH  of  Cict/k, 

Hou  pride  dude  him  be<fuilr.'\ 

Princis  proudc  that  bene  in  prt^esse, 

A  thinge  I  wulle  yow  telle  tliat  is  no  lees. 

In  CesUle  was  a  nobille  Itynge, 

Fayre  and  stronge  and  aumdel  yonge''; 

copied  (ram  ihe  Karl.  MS.  Hi,  »Ilh  Ihe 
eicFptioa  of  Ihe  pusagv)  In  brickeU, 
which  have  been  taken  IVom  WorlDn'i 
(innncilpl  of  the  Venion  MS.  Mr.  EUli, 
who  hu  inalyied  il.  concurs  wilh  Wuton 
in  Djiinion  "that  Ihe  biatory  of  the  Eni' 
pernr  Joriniu  in  the  99th  chipler  of  Ihe 
Geita  RDiDaaonKD  i)  netrljr  identlcsl  with 
ihia  Riinance."  He  tnithct  add!  :  "  The 
incident*,  however,  are  not  eMciljr  ^nil- 
Ur  i  uid  in  tome  of  Ihew  the  Latin  proaa 
hiu  a  iiianlfeit  ndniitagt  otn  thi  lulnilitl 
puem. " — I'Htci.^ 
'  irng,  US.  Venon. 
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He  had  a  broder  in  grete  Rome 
Pope  of  alle  CristyDdome ; 
Anoder  broder  in  Almayne^ 
Emperour  that  Sarysinys  wrought  ageyne. 
The  kynge  was  called  kynge  Robert, 
Neuer  mane  wyst  him  aferd : 
He  was  kynge  of  mikelle  honour, 
He  was  cleped  a  conquerour : 
In  noo  land  was  his  pere, 
Kynge  ne  duke,  fer  ne  nere : 
For  he  was  of  chyuallry  flour, 
His  broder  was  made  emperour : 
His  oder  broder  Goddis  vyker. 
Pope  of  Rome,  as  I  seyde  ere ; 
He  was  cleped  pope  Urbane, 
He  loTcd  bothe  God  [and]  mane : 
The  emperour  was  cleped  sir  Valamond, 
A  stronger  werrour  was  none  found, 
Afiler  his  broder  of  Cecyle, 
Of  whom  I  wuUe  speke  awhyle. 
That  kynge  thought  he  had  no  pere 
In  alle  the  world,  ferre  ne  nere. 
And  in  his  thought  he  had  pryde. 
For  he  hadde  no  pere  in  neuer  a  syde. 
And  on  a  nyght  of  seynt  Johne 
The  baptist,  the  kynge  to  cherche  wolde  gone^ 
For  to  herene  his  evenesonge ; 
Hym  thought  he  dwelled  there  to  longe. 
His  thought  was  more  in  worldly  honoure 
Thanne  in  Jhesu  our  Saviour : 
In  Magnificat^  he  herd  a  vers. 
He  made  a  clerke  it  to  rehers. 
In  langage  of  his  owne  tunge. 
In  Lateyn  he  ne  west™  that  they  songe ; 
The  verse  was  this  I  telle  the, 
Deposuit  potentes  de  sede 
JBt  exaltavit  humiles, 
That  was  the  verse  wethought  lees : 
The  clerke  seyde  anon  ryght, 
'^  Sir,  soche  is  Goddis  myght. 
That  he  may  make  hie  lowe 
And  low  hie  in  a  lytylle  throwe ; 
God  may  do,  with  out  lye, 
'       His  wille  in  twenkelynge  of  a  nye  °." 

1  the  hymn  so  ciWed.  '*'  ive  wut,Vcv«^  tvsx.  ^  «^^ 


^V.]  KYNO  ROBERT  OF  SICILY. 

The  kynge  eeyde  with  thought  vnstaliUle 

"Ye  rede  and  synge  fake  in  fable: 

What  mane  faath  that  power 

To  bryiige  me  in  soche  daunger? 

My  name  ia  flour  of  cheualrye, 

Myne  euemyes  I  may  distroye  : 

Nomaiie  leueth  now  in  londe 

TItat  me  may  now  with  stonde. 

Thenne  is  this  a  songe  of  noughC 

This  is  errour  thenne  he  thought, 

And  in  liis  8le[)e  a  thought  him  toke*( 

In  his  pulpitte°  aa  seyth  the  booke. 

Wlianne  evensongc  was  alle  idone, 

A  kynge  lyke  him  home  ganne  gone 

Alle  men  gonne  with  bira  wende, 

Thenne  was  the  toder  kynge  out  of  myndel*. 

The  newe  kynge,  as  i  the  telle, 

Was  Goddis  aungelle  his  pryde  to  fellc, 

The  aungelle  in  halle  joy  made. 

And  alle  his  men  of  him  were  glade. 

The  kynge  waked  that  was  in  cherche, 

His  men  he  thougth  woo  to  werche  ; 

For  he  was  left  there  alone. 

And  derke  uyght  felle  him  vppone. 

He  ganne  cry  for  his  mene, 

Tfaer  was  none  that  spake  ayene. 

But  the  seiteyne  of  the  cherche  att  last 

Swythly  to  hym  he  ganne  goo  fast, 

And  seyd  "  What  doost  thou  here, 

Fa!s  thefe,  and  theves  fere? 

Thou  art  here  felonye  to  werche 

To  robbe  God  and  holy  churche,"  Ac. 

The  kynge  ranue  ought  thanne  faste ; 

Aa  a  man  that  were  wode, 

Att  his  paleys  there  he  stode. 

And  kalled  tlie  porter:  "False  gadlynge*, 

Opene  the  yatea  in  hyenge'." 

Anone  the  yates  to  on  doo, 

The  porter  [seide]  "Who  clepeth'  aoo  ?" 

He  answerd  ryght  anone, 

"  Thou  slialt  wete  ar  we  gone ; 

Thy  lord  I  am  thou  ehalt  wele  knowe : 

In  prysone  thou  shallt^ye  fulle  lowe, 


i  in  hU  thuughl  ■  ilrrp  him  tok," 
Maoo.]  <■  (ull.  ot  tot. 

t  king  Ilk*  him  went  0D<  of  Ihe 
E  and  all  iht  company  iriili  bim  i 


U  dw  u\\  ^  VwAcV 
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[And  ben  an-hanged  and  to-drawe 
As  a  traytour  bi  the  lawe,] 
Thou  shalt  wete  I  am  kynge,"&a 

When  admitted,  he  is  brought  into  the  hall;  where  the  angel,  who 
had  assumed  his  place,  makes  him  the  fool  of  the  haiiy  and  doathes 
him  in  a  fooFs  coat.     He  is  then  sent  out  to  lie  with  the  dogs ;  in 
which  situation  he  envies  the  condition  of  those  dogs,  which  in  great 
multitudes  were  pennitted  to  remain  in  the  royal  halL     At  length 
the  emperor  Valemounde  sends  letters  to  his  brother  king  Robert, 
inviting  him  to  visit,  with  himself,  their  brother  the  pope  at  Rome. 
The  angel,  who  personates  king  Robert,  welcomes  the  messengers,  and 
cloathes  them  in  the  richest  apparel,  such  as  could  not  be  made  in  the 
world. 

The  aungell  welcomed  the  mesangeris. 

And  yaf  hem  clothynge  ryche  of  pryse, 

Forred  it  was  alle  with  ermyne, 

In  Cristyndome  was  none  soo  fyne ; 

And  alle  was  congetted  with  perles  ryche,    . 

Neuer  mane  sawe  none  hem  leche : 

Soche  clothynge  and  it  were  to  dyght, 

Alle  Cristendome  hem  make  ne  myght. 

Where  soche  clothynge  were  to  selle, 

Ne  who  them  made  kanne  nomane  telle. 

And  alle  they  were  of  o  clothynge, 

Soche  before  mad  neuer  kynge. 

The  messangeres  wentt  with  the  kynge*. 

To  grete  Rome  without  lettynge ; 

The  fole  Robert  with  him  went. 

Clothed  in  a  folis  gamement. 

With  foxis  taylys  hongynge  al  abowght. 

Men  myght  [him]  knowe  in  ye  rought,  &c. 

The  aungelle  was  clothed  alle  in  white. 

There  was  neuer  fonde  soche  a  wyghte : 

Alle  was  cowched  in  perles  ryche. 

Saw  neuer  mane  anoder  him  liche. 

Alle  was  whyte  bothe  tyre  and  stede, 

The  place  was  fayr  ther  they  yede"; 

So  fayre  a  stede  as  he  on  rode 

Was  neuer  mane  that  euer  bystrode. 

And  so  was  alle  his  aparelle 

Alle  mene  there  of  hadde  mervayle. 

Hys  mene  were  alle  rychely  dyght 

Here''  reches  can  telle  no  wyght, 

Of  clothis,  gyrdelis,  and  oder  thyngis, 

Euery  swcja^ex  Taen  VXvwsi^Vvt  knyghtis*; 

*  that  18,  the  angeU  "^  vtexvx.  '^  >X^«vt.  ^  \>V5x»%.  >kV^ w«»A 


Alle  they  redj-ne  inryche  araye, 

But  kynge  Itobert  aa  1  yov  eaye, 

[Al  men  on  him  gon  pyke, 

For  be  rod  al  other  unlyke. 

An  ape  rod  of  his  clothing 

In  tokne  that  he  was  underling. |] 

The  pope  and  the  eniperour  also, 

And  oder  lordU  many  mo. 

Welcomed  the  auagele  a«  fur  kynge 

And  niadt'n  joye  of  bis  cumynge,  &c. 
irards  tbey  return  in  the  same  pomp  to  Sicily,  nhere  tbe  angel, 
'long  and  ignonunious  a  penance,  restores  king  Robert  to  hia 

waa  conquered  by  the  French  in  the  eleventh  century",  and 


KVNG  ROBERT  OF  8 


1S7 


U  an  old  French  Homance, 
Diable,  Dden  quoted  by  Cii- 
hU  Supplemenl  to  Du  Cuige. 

■neh  Mnralitir,  wilhout  dale  or 
:  uithor,  in  minUBcilpI,  Com- 
ti^etnt  i  Robert   U  diablt, 

e  dt  tfarmiBuiit,  jmur  wi  nri- 

l/airs  Iffel  lang  parlir,  tl  dfpuit 

mtrdilalai.  Usauchampa,  Rech. 
't.  p.  109.  Thii  l>  probablj  ihe 
btn, 

French  proic  rDtnince  of  Robert 

pHnled  in  1496,  ia  riCaat  in 

rolleclioD,    of  lira   valumei, 

ibliotMque  BIfuc.     Ii  has  been 

itD  other  languigu:  among 

Engliih.     The  Engliih  vcr- 

printed  by  Wynkyn  de  WofUe. 

-'  (rf  the  cbapici*  ia,  llow 


17II  be  ahryTcD  of  hii  lynnei,  be 
N  and  eounterfelte  ihe  wayea  of 
lb«Mhe<reredDmbe,  ftc"    It 

Ith  the  iyfc  otRoberl  the  deiyll 
thewtrantorourloidc. 
icondycyons  that  wai  rullevyll 
1  in  Lundoo  by  Wyukyn  the 

He  hai  lhi<  colophon,  "  Here 
e  lyft  of  the  mooii  fercfulleil 
arcifiillut  and  myichennu  Ro- 

deTyll  which  WM  ■flrrwHTde 
•rtnunle  of  oor  Lorde  Jheiu 
Inprynled  in  Flclcitrcle  In  [at] 
I  of  Ihe  lonnc  by  Wynkyn  de 

Tlient  li  an  old  KngUth  Uu- 

Ihii  lale,  uudeF  Ihe  very  tat- 

of  RonKKT  Cicttt,  which  wai 

altiM  lligb-Crouia  Cheiui, 


in  ISiU.  Tbtie  U  a  manuicript  copy  of 
Ilie  po«iD,  oil  rcllani,  in  Trinity  College 
lihraiy  at  Oifotd,  MSS.  Num.  LVii.  foL 
— ADUirtOH*.] 

[Roberl  ofCicjIe  and  Robert  Ihe  De- 
vil, lliougb  not  Identical,  are  dearly  mem- 
ben  of  the  lame  Ibmily,  and  thii  poetic 

embodiment  of  their  livM  ii  evldtnilj  the 

oBiptiDg  of  that  tonuoiu  opinion  au  pre- 
talent  in  the  middle  «ge>,and  wbich  time 
hai  mellowed  into  a  (ulgat  adage,  ihal 
"  (he  gtealcT  the  linnei  the  greater  the 
taint."  The  lubject  of  the  latter  poem 
waa  doubt1e»ly  Robert  the  flnt  duke  of 
Normandy,  who  became  an  early  object 
of  legendary  acandal ;  and  the  tranution 
to  the  lame  line  of  poleDlitea  in  Sidly 
waa  an  ea^  eSbrt  irBfD  ihua  luppohed. 
The  tuoianlic  legend  of  Sir  Ooinber  re- 
cently pufaliihed  in  Ihe  Select  Piecea  of 
Early  fopular  Ptwlry,  \i  only  a  dlflerent 
venion  of  Robert  the  Ue'il  with  a  changa 
of  acene,  tiimei,  See.  The  Dlbliatb»(|ue 
Bleue  ii  >  roluminoua  follectioii,  of  which 
Warton  appear*  to  have  *een  only  two 

hthe 

Sratdnke  of  Normandy  1  thia  cjueiiion  hat 
been  recently  Ihe  aulyecl  of  a  dlacuuion 
ocoiiloned  by  Ihe  publictlion  of  the  Mi- 
racle or  Morality  at  Rouen  In  IfiSA.  Sea 
the  Note  at  (he  end  of  (bit  Section. — 
R.T.] 

[A  cnrioua  metrical  Lyfe  of  Rnbrrte 
the  Deuyll  waa  publiihed  by  1.  Herbert, 
Svo,  Loud,  lT9a,  fromalratucriplmadeln 
Ilie  reign  of  Elizabeth  from  a  4u  ediUon 
in  black  letter,  printed  by  W.  de  WurUe 
or  Pyniun,  nnd  omamenled  with  *ii»d- 
culi.  In  Mr.  IIouit'i  curiini*  library  ■*■ 
a  UH.  containing  trauaerlpu  by  the  tame 
twndgf  itui  mi»ac*»  »l  6^  \MtAnn,  V^ 
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this  tale  might  have  been  originally  got  or  written  during  their  pos- 
session of  that  island,  which  continued  through  many  monarchies^ 
But  Sicily,  from  its  situation,  became  a  familiar  country  to  all  the 
western  continent  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  consequently  soon 
found  its  way  into  romance,  as  did  many  others  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands  and  coasts,  for  the  same  reason.  Another  of  them,  Cilida,  has 
accordingly  giyen  title  to  an  antient  tale  called  The  King  ok  Tabs  ; 
from  which  I  shall  give  some  extracts,  touched  with  a  rude  but  ex- 
pressive penciL 


^  Her  bigenneth  of  the  Kyno  of  Tars,  and  of  the  Soudan  of  Dam- 
miasP,  how  the  Soudan  of  Dammias  was  cristened  thoru  Godis  gras^" 

Herkeneth  now,  bothe  olde  and  yyng, 
For  Maries  love,  that  swete  thyng : 

How  a  werre  bigan 
Bitwene  a  god  Cristene  kyng. 
And  an  he^ene  heyhe  lordyng. 

Of  Damas  the  Soudan. 
The  kyng  of  Taars  hedde  a  wyf, 
*     The  feireste  that  mighte  bere  lyf. 

That  eny  mon  telle  can : 
A  doughter  tiiei  hadde  hem  bitween. 
That  heore'  rihte  heir  scholde  ben ; 

White  so'  fether  of  swan : 
Chaast  heo^  was,  and  feir  of  chere, 
With  rode^  red  so  blosme  on  brere, 

Eyyen^  stepe  and  gray. 
With  lowe  schuldres,  and  whyte  swere*; 
Hire  to  seo^  was  gret  prey  ere 

Of  princes  pert  in  play. 


Degore,  Syr  Gawayne,  and  Syr  Egla- 
moure  of  Artoys,  all  of  which  were  copied 
in  1564,  from  printed  editions  earlier  than 
Copland's. — M.]' 

^  A  passage  in  Fauchet,  speaking  of 
rhyme,  may  perhaps  deserve  attention 
here.  "  Pour  le  regard  de  Siciliens,  je 
me  tiens  presque  asseur^,  que  Guillaurae 
Ferrabrach  frdre  de  Robert  Gulschard 
et  autres  seigneurs  de  Calabre  et  Pouille 
enfans  de  Tancred  Fran9ois-Norraand, 
I'ont  port^e  aux  pais  de  leur  conqueste, 
estant  une  coustume  des  gens  de  defa 
chanter,  avant  que  combattre,  les  beaux 
faits  de  leurs  ancestres,  composez  en  vers.'* 
Rec  p.  70.  Boccacio*s  Tancred,  in  his 
beautiful  Tale  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 
was  one  of  these  Franco- Norman  kings  of 
Sicily.  Compare  Nouv.  Abreg.  Chronol. 
Hist  Fr.  pag.  102.  edit.  1152.  ^Al&o 
Gibbon,  ch.  hi.] 


'  Damascus. 

«  MS.  Vernon.  BibL  BodL  f.  304.  ItU 
also  in  Bibl.  Adv.  Edinb.  W  4. 1.  Nam.  vt. 
In  five  leaves  and  a  half.  Never  printed. 

[This  romance  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Ritson's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  from  whose 
transcript  the  present  text  has  been  cor- 
rected. On  the  authority  of  Douglas's 
version  of  the  ^neid  and  Ruddimans 
Glossary,  he  interprets  "  Tars  "  to  mean 
Thrace ;  but  as  the  story  is  one  of  pore 
invention,  and  at  best  but  a  romantic  le- 
gend, why  not  refer  the  Damas  and  Tart 
of  the  text  to  the  Damascus  and  Taniu  of 
Scripture  ? — Price.] 


'  their. 
*  she. 


as. 


ruddy  [complexion]. 


eyes. 
'  neck. 
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The  word  of  hire'  sprong  ful  wyde 
Feor  and  ner,  bi  vche  a  syde : 

The  Soudan  herde  say; 
Him  thoughte  his  herte  wolde  brake  on  five 
Bot  he  mihte  have  hire  to  wyve> 

That  was  so  feir  a  may ; 
The  Soudan  ther  he  sat  in  halle ; 
He  sente  his  messagers  faste  withalle. 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
And  seide,  hou  so  hit  ever  bifalle, 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

And  spousen  hire  with  his  ryng. 
"  And  elles*  I  swere  withouten  fayle 
I  schuU^  hire  winnen  in  pleyn  battayle 

With  mony  an  heih  lordyng,"  &c. 

^^  Soldan,  on  application  to  the  king  of  Tarsus  for  his  daughter,  is 
refused ;  and  the  messengers  return  without  success.  The  Soldan's 
^^^T  is  painted  with  great  characteristical  spirit. 

The  Soudan  sat  at  his  des, 
Iserved  of  hb  furste  mes ; 

Thei  comen  into  the  halle 
Tofore  the  prince  proud  in  pres, 
Heore  tale  thei  tolden  withouten  lees 

And  on  heore  knees  gunne  falle : 
'And  seide,  "  Sire,  the  kyng  of  Tars 
Of  wikked  wordes  nis  not  scars, 

Hethene  hound*  he  doth  the'  calle ; 
And  er  his  doughtur  he  give  the  tilled 
Thyn  herte  blode  he  wol  spiUe 

And  thi  barouns  alle." 
Whon  the  Soudan  this  iherde. 
As  a  wod  man  he  ferde, 

His  robe  he  rente  adoun ; 
He  tar  the  her  ■  of  hed  and  berd, 
And  seide  he  wold  her  wine*  with  swerd, 

Beo  his  lord  seynt  Mahoun. 
The  table  adoun  riht  he  smot, 
In  to  the  floore  foot  hotV 

He  lokede  as  a  wylde  lyoun ; 

*  The  report  of  her.  "  wive,"  from  whence  the  reading  in  the 

*  also  [else].  ^  shall.  text  was  too  obvious  not  to  be  adopted. — 

*  A  phrase  often  applied  to  the  Sara-  Price.]  [I  doubt  very  much  whether  wintf 
:ens.     So  in  Syr  Bevys,  Signat  C.  ii.  b.  for  winne  is  admissible,  and  should  feel 

To  speke  with  an  hethene  hounde.  incUned  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  MS. 

f  .  wiue,  for  marry,  as  in  Ritson. — M.] 

■  <(D  r      u'-j       u*  »>«v>>>»  'struck,  stamped.    [An  idiomatic  ex- 

'"  Before  his  daughter  IS  given  to  thee.  *    j^^i*.  .»«>»  *»».  i»«.»*.    .*ni 

h  !«♦«..-  »K-  i,-;»»»  pression  to  denote  anger  or  baste,  stUl 

.  [W^„  reti  "  wcne,"  «.d  BiUon      -»•<>  "?  *«  '"*  Pe»»n,r,.-M.] 
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Al  that  he  hitte  he  smot  doun  riht 
Bothe  sergaunt  and  kniht, 

£rl  and  eke  baroun. 
So  he  ferde  forsothe  a  pliht, 
Al  a  day,  and  al  a  niht. 

That  no  man  mihte  him  chaste*^ : 
A  morwen  whon  hit  was  day  liht. 
He  sent  his  messagers  ful  riht, 

After  his  barouns  in  haste : 
[That  thai  com  to  his  pailement. 
For  to  heren  his  jugement 

Bothe  lest  and  mast. 
When  the  parlement  was  pleyner, 
Tho  bispac  the  Soudan  fer, 

And  seyd  to  hem  in  hast.]f  ' 
"  Lordynges,"  he  seith,  "what  to  rede', 
Me  is  don  a  grete  mysdede. 

Of  Taars  the  Cristen  kyng ; 
I  bed  him  bothe  lond  and  lede 
To  have  his  doubter  in  worthli  wede, 

And  spouse  hire  with  my  ryng. 
And  he  seide,  withouten  fayle 
Arst  he  wolde  me  sle  in  batayle, 

And  mony  a  gret  lordynge. 
Ac  sertes™  he  schal  be  forswore, 
Or  to  wrothe  [r]  hele"  that  he  was  bore, 

Bote  he  hit  therto®  bryng. 
Therefore  lordynges,  I  have  after  ow  sent 
For  to  come  to  my  parliment. 

To  wite  of  yow  counsayle/' 
And  alle  onswerde  with  gode  entent 
Thei  wolde  be  at  his  comaundement 

Withouten  eny  fayle. 
And  whon  thei  were  alle  at  his  heste, 
The  Soudan  made  a  wel  gret  feste, 

For  love  of  his  batayle ; 
The  Soudan  gederet  an  oste  unrydeP, 
With  Sarazins  of  muchel  pryde, 

The  kyng  of  Tars  to  assayle. 

k  check.  Morgan  did  aAer  conseile, 

f  [The  lines  within  brackets  were  in-  And  wrought  him  selfe  to  unroiherh 

serted  by  Mr.  Ritson  from  the  Auchinleck  . 

MS.— Price.]  Again, 

»  "what  counsel  shall  we  take  ? "  Xo  jow  al  was  a  wikke  conseile, 

"  But  certainly.  That  36  selle  se  full  wrotherheik, 
"  Loss  of  health  ot  salelY.    Male^c- 

lion.    So  Robert  of  Brunne,  CVitoTv.  B.\j>3i^  *»  lQV\v^\.\%«ie, 

Heame's  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  1  al .  1  a%.  "^  ^^^^^'^^^  n<xO^^\\«^tsn«WV 
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Whon  the  kyng  hit  hcrde  that  tyde 
He  sent  about  onvcheasyde, 

Alle  that  he  mihte  of  Beoiide ; 
Gret  werre  tho  bigan  to  wrake 
For  the  manage  iie  moet  be  take 

Of  that  mayden  heende'. 
Batayte  thei  settc  appon  a  day, 
Withinne  the  tliridde  day  of  May, 

Ne  longer  nolde  thci  leende'. 
The  Soudan  com  with  gret  power, 
With  helm  briht,  and  feir  baneer, 

Uppon  that  kyng  to  wende. 
The  Soudan  hulde  an  huge  oat, 
And  com  with  muche  pruyde  and  coat, 

With  the  kyng  of  Ta»  to  fihte. 
With  him  mony  a  Sarazyn  feer', 
AUe  the  feldes  feor  and  neer, 

Of  helmcs  leoincde'  lihte. 
The  kyng  of  Tan  com  abo 
The  Soudan  batayle  for  to  do 

With  mony  a.  Cristene  knihte ; 
Either  ost  gon  othur  aaaayle 
Ther  higon  a.  Btrong  batayle 

That  grislych  was  of  aiht. 
Threo  hethene  ayeiu  twey  Cristene  men, 
And  falde  hem  doun  in  the  fen, 

With  wepne«  stif  and  goode : 
The  Bteorne  Sarazyns  in  tliat  fiht, 
Slowe  vr  Cristeo  nien  doun  rihl, 

Thei  fouhte  as  heu  weore  woode. 
The  Soudsn  ost  in  that  stounde 
Feolde  the  Cristnne  tu  the  grounde, 

Mony  a  freoly  foode ; 
The  Sarazins,  withouten  fayle. 
The  Cristene  culde°  in  tliat  battayle, 

Nas  non  that  )icm  wiUtstoode. 
Whon  the  king  of  Tors  sauh  that  eiht 
Wodde  he  vus  for  wraththe  aplibt ; 

In  houdc  he  heat  a  spere. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  ful  riht. 
With  a  dunt'  of  much  miht, 

Adoun  he  goD  him  here: 
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The  Soudan  neigh  he  hedde  islawe. 
But  thritti  thousent  of  hethene  lawe 

Coomen  him  for  to  were ; 
And  broughten  him  ajeyn  upon  his  stede. 
And  holpe  him  wel  in  that  nede. 

That  no  mon  miht  him  dare  3^. 
Whon  he  was  broulit  uppon  his  stede. 
He  sprong  as  sparkle  doth  of  glede% 

For  wrathe  and  for  envye  ; 
Alle  that  he  hutte  he  made  hem  blede. 
He  ferde  as  he  wolde  a  wede% 

**  Mahoun  help/'  he  gan  crye. 
Mony  an  helm  ther  was  unweved, 
And  mony  a  bacinet^  tocleved, 

And  sadeles  mony  emptye ; 
Men  mihte  se  uppon  the  feld 
Moni  a  kniht  ded  under  scheld, 

Of  the  Cristene  cumpagnye. 
Whon  the  kyng  of  Taars  saugh  hem  bo  ryde. 
No  lengor  there  he  nolde  abyde, 

Bote  fleyh^  to  hb  oune  cite: 
The  Sarazins,  that  ilke  tyde, 
Slough,  adoun  bi  vche  a  sydc 

Vr  Cristene  folk  so  fre. 
The  Sarazins  that  tyme,  saunz  fayle, 
Slowe  vr  Cristene  in  batayle, 

That  reuthe  hit  was  to  se ; 
And  on  the  morwe  for  heore^  sake 
Truwes  thei  gunne  togidere  takeS 

A  moneth  and  dayes  thre. 
As  the  kyng  of  Tars  sat  in  his  halle, 
He  made  ful  gret  deol '  withalle. 

For  the  folk  that  he  hedde  ilore^^ 
Hb  doubter  com  in  riche  palle, 
On  kneos  heo  ^  gon  biforen  him  falle, 

And  seide  with  syking  sore : 
"Fader,"  heo  seide,  "let  me  beo  his  wyf, 
That  ther  be  no  more  strif,"  &c. 

To  prevent  future  bloodshed,  the  princess  voluntarily  declares  she  is 
willing  to  be  married  to  the  Soldan,  although  a  Pagan :  and  notwith> 
standing  the  king  her  father  peremptorily  refuses  hb  consent,  and  re- 

^  hurt  *  coal,  fire-brand.  *  Tbey  began  to  make  a  truce  together. 

*  as  if  he  was  mad.       ^  helmet.  '  dole,  grie£ 

•  flew.  *  lW\r,  *  VwiU  *  ahe. 
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^^to  continue  the  war,  with  mueh  difficulty  she  finds  means  to  fly 
•^  the  Soldan's  court,  in  order  to  produce  a  speedy  and  lasting  reconci- 
*'***OQ  by  marrying  him. 

To  the  Soudan  heo*  is  ifare ; 
He  com  with  mony  an  heigh  lordyng, 
For  to  welcom  that  swete  thyng, 

Ther  heo  com  in  hire  chare  ^ : 
He  custe  >  hire  wel  mony  a  sithe 
His  joye  couthe  no  man  kithe'^> 

Awei  was  {^  hire  care. 
Into  chambre  heo  was  led. 
With  riche  clothes  heo  was  cled, 

Hethene  as  thaug  heo  were**. 
The  Soudan  ther  he  sat  in  halle, 
He  comaundede  his  knihtes  alle 

That  mayden  fur  to  fette, 
In  cloth  of  riche  purpil  palle, 
And  on  hire  hed  a  comeli  talle, 

Bi  the  Soudan  heo  was  sette. 
Unsemli  was  hit  for  to  se 
Heo  that  was  so  bright  of  ble 

To  habbe^  so  foule  a  mette^  &c. 

^hey  are  then  married,  and  the  wedding  is  solemnized  with  a  grand 
^Urnament,  which  they  both  view  from  a  high  tower.  She  is  after- 
^^rds  dellyered  of  a  son,  which  is  so  deformed  as  to  be  almost  a  monster. 
But  at  length  she  persuades  the  Soldan  to  turn  Christian ;  and  the  young 
prince  IB  baptized,  after  which  ceremony  he  suddenly  becomes  a  child 
of  most  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Soldan  next  proceeds  to  destroy  his 
Saracen  idols. 

He  bente  a  staf  with  herte  grete, 
And  al  his  goddes  he  gan  to  bete, 

And  drouh  hem  alle  adoun; 
And  leyde  on  til  that  he  con  swete. 
With  Sterne  strokes  and  with  grete. 

On  Jovyn*  and  Plotoun, 
On  Astrot  and  jsire  Jovin 
On  Tirmagaunt  and  Apollin, 


*  she.  k  chariot. 
»kist.  "know. 

*  as  if  she  had  been  a  heathen,  one  of 
that  country. 

"  ha?e. 
'  mate. 

*  [I  know  not  if  by  sire  Jovyn  he  means 
Jupiter,  or  the  Roman  emperour  called 
Jovinian,  against  whom  St  Jerom  wrote, 
and  whose  history  is  in  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum,  c.  59.     He  is  mentioned   by 

VOL.  I. 


Chaucer  as  an  example  of  pride,  luxury, 
and  lust.  Somp.  T.  v.  75 1 1 .  Verdier  (in  v.) 
recites  a  MoralitS  on  Jorinian,  with  nine- 
teen characters,  printed  at  Lyons,  from  an 
antient  copy  in  1581,  8vo,  with  the  title 
UOrgueU  et  prisomptum  de  FEmpereur 
JoYiNiAN.  But  Jovyn  being  mentioned 
here  with  Plotoun  and  Apollin^  seems  to 
mean  Jove  or  Jupiter;  and  the  appellation 
SIRS  perhaps  implies  father ^  or  e^ief^  of 
the  heathen  gods.— Additions.] 
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He  brak  hem  Bcolle  and  eroun ; 
On  Tirmagaunt,  that  was  heore  brother. 
He  lafte  no  lym  hole  with  other, 

Ne  on  his  lord  seynt  Mahoun,  &c 

The  Soldan  then  releases  thirty  thousand  Christians,  whom  be  had  long 
detained  prisoners.  As  an  apostate  from  the  pagan  religion,  he  if 
powerfully  attacked  by  several  neighbouring  Saracen  nations :  but  he 
solicits  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law  the  king  of  Tan ;  and  thej 
both  joining  their  armies,  in  a  pitched  battle,  defeat  five  ^araoen  kings, 
Kenedoch,  Lesyas  king  of  Taborie,  Merkd,  Cleomadas,  and  Mem- 
brok.  There  is  a  warmth  of  description  in  some  passages  of  this  poem, 
not  unlike  the  manner  of  Chaucer.  The  reader  must  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  stanza  resembles  that  of  Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sir  Topas^ 

Ipomedon  is  mentioned  among  the  romances  in  the  Prologue  of 
Richard  Cuer  de  Lyon  ;  which,  in  an  antient  copy  of  the  British 
Museum,  is  called  Syr  Ipomydon  :  a  name  borrowed  from  the  Theban 
war,  and  transferred  here  to  a  tale  of  the  feudal  times'.  This  piece  is 
evidently  derived  from  a  French  original.  Our  hero  Ipomydon  is  son 
of  Ermones  king  of  Apulia,  and  his  mistress  is  the  fair  heiress  of  Cali- 
bria.  About  the  year  1230,  William  Ferrabras',  and  his  brethren,  sons 
of  Tancred  the  Norman,  and  well  known  in  the  romantic  history  of  the 
Paladins,  acquired  the  signories  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  But  oar 
English  romance  seems  to  be  immediately  translated  from  the  French; 
for  Ermones  is  called  king  of  Poyky  or  Apulia,  which  in  French  is 
PautUe.    I  have  transcribed  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  ^ 

Ipomydon,  although  the  son  of  a  king,  is  introduced  waiting  in  his 
father  B  hall,  at  a  grand  festivaL  This  servitude  was  so  far  from  being 
dishonourable,  that  it  was  always  required  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
knighthood  °. 

Every  yere  the  kyng  wold 

At  Whytsontyde  a  fest  hold 

Off  dukis,  eriis,  and  barons, 

Many  there  come  frome  dyuers  townes, 

Ladyes,  maydens,  gentille  and  fre. 

Come  thedyr  frome  ferre  contrd : 


*  The  romance  of  Sir  Libeaux  or  Ly- 
.  BIU8  D18CONIU8,  quoted  by  Chaucer,  is 
in  this  stansa.  MSS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii. 
f.40. 

'  MS.  Harl.  2252.  44.  f.  54.  And  in 
the  library  of  Lincoln  cathedral  (K.  k.  3. 
10.)  is  an  antient  imperfect  printed  copy, 
[enprynted  at  London  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  wanting  the  first  sheet  This 
translation  is  said  to  diffev  (TomxWxvn 
MS.— M.]    [Frmted  "m  Mt.^  «\»ef  %  coV 


lection  of  Metrical  Romances.  It  bai  sbo 
been  analysed  by  Mr.  Ellis. — Price.] 

■  Bras  defer.     Iron  arms. 

[William  Ferrabras  and  his  brethren 
may  be  found  in  the  real  not  the  rvmanik 
history  of  the  Paladins.  Mr.  Warton  seemi 
to  have  confounded  him  with  the  giant 
Fierabras  mentioned  ia  Don  Quixote.^ 

RiTSON.] 
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And  grete  lordia  of  ferre  lond, 
Thedyr  were  prayd  by  fore  the  bond  •. 
When  alle  were  come  togedyr  than 
There  was  joy  of  many  a  man  ; 
Fulle  riche  I  wote  were  hyr  seruice, 
For  better  myght  no  man  devyse. 
Ipomydon  that  day  servyd  in  halle, 
Alle  spake  of  hym  bothe  grete  and  smalle. 
Ladies  and  maydens  byheld  hym  one. 
So  godely  a  man  they  had  sene  none : 
His  feyre  chere  in  halle  theym  smert 
That  many  a  lady  smote  throw  the  hert 
And  in  there  hertis  they  made  mone 
That  there  lordis  ne  were  suche  one. 
Aftyr  mete  they  went  to  pley, 
Alle  the  peple,  as  I  you  sey ; 
Somme  to  chambre,  and  som  to  boure» 
And  sonmie  to  the  hye  towre' ; 
And  somme  in  the  halle  stode 
And  spake  what  hem  thought  gode : 
Men  that  were  of  that  cite' 
Enquered  of  men  of  other  contrdy  &c 

Here  a  conversation  commences  concerning  the  heiress  of  Calabria: 
tad  the  young  Prince  Ipomydon  immediately  forms  a  resolution  to  visit 
and  to  win  her.    He  sets  out  in  disguise* 

Now  they  go  forthe  on  hir  way, 

Ipomydon  to  hys  men  gan  sey, 

That  ther  be  none  of  hem  aUe, 

So  hardy  by  hys  name  hym  palle, 

Whereso  thei  wend  ferre  or  nere. 

Or  ouer  the  strange  ryuere ; 

'<  Ne  man  telle  what  I  ame» 

What  I  shalle  be,  ne  whens  I  came.** 

Alle  they  granted  his  comandement, 

And  forthe  they  went  with  one  assent. 

Ipomydon  and  Tholomew 

Robys  had  on  and  mantillis  new, 

Of  the  richest  that  myghl  bee, 

Ther  wto  [nas J  suche  in  that  cuntrfe : 

*  beforeohand.  tiet  were  formed,  and  dSfbreot  iclicmet  of 

*  In  the  fondftl  eattles,  where  many  amoiement  InTtnted.  OntoftheMwae 
penoni  of  both  lexei  were  aisembled,  and  to  mount  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  higheit 
who  did  not  know  how  to  spend  the  time»  towers  in  the  castle. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  different  par-  '  The  ApnUana. 
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For  many  was  the  ryche  stone 

That  the  mantillis  were  vppon. 

So  longe  there  weys  they  haue  nome' 

That  to  Calabre  they  ar  come : 

They  come  to  the  castelle  yate 

The  porter  was  redy  there  at. 

The  porter  to  theyme  they  gan  caUe» 

And  prayd  hym  go  in  to  the  halle, 

And  say  thy  lady^  gent  and  fre. 

That  comen  ar  men  of  ferre  contr^ 

And  if  it  plese  hyr,  we  wolle  hyr  prey. 

That  we  myght  ete  with  hyr  to  day. 

The  porter  sayd  fulle  cortessly 

"  Your  erand  to  do  I  am  redy." 

The  lady  to  hyr  mete  was  sette, 

The  porter  come  and  feyre  hyr  grette, 

"  Madame,"  he  sayd,  "  God  you  saue," 

Atte  your  gate  gestis  ye  haue, 

Strange  men  as  for  to  see 

They  aske  mete  for  charyte." 

The  lady  comaundith  sone  anone 

That  the  gates  were  vndone, 

''  And  bryng  theym  alle  byfore  me 

For  wele  at  ese  shalle  they  bee." 

They  toke  hyr  pagis,  hors  &  alle, 

These  two  men  went  in  to  the  halle, 

Ipomydon  on  knees  hym  sette, 

And  the  lady  feyre  he  grette :    • 

^'  I  am  a  man  of  strange  contrd 

And  pray  you  yff  your  wille  to  [so]  be 

That  I  myght  dwelle  with  you  to-yere 

Of  your  norture  for  to  lere^ 

I  am  come  frome  ferre  lond ; 

For  speche  I  here  by  fore  the  hand. 


*  took  [taken]. 

*  She  was  lady,  by  inheritance,  of  the 
signory.  The  female  feudataries  exer- 
cised all  the  duties  and  honours  of  their 
feudal  jurisdiction  in  person.  In  Spen- 
ser, where  we  read  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Castle^  we  are  to  understand  such  a  cha- 

.  racter.  See  a  story  of  a  Comtesse,  who 
entertains  a  knight  in  her  castle  with 
much  gallantry.  Mem.  sur  I'Anc.  Chev. 
ii.  69.  It  is  well  known  that  anciently 
in  England  ladies  were  sheriffk  of  counties. 
[Margaret  countess  of  Richmond  was  a 
justice  of  peace.  Sir  Vf .  DvL^d«\e  lelU  us 
that  Ela  widow  of  Yf  \\\\am  ^i\  ot  ^iVw 


bury  executed  the  sheriff's  office  for  the 
county  of  Wilts,  in  different  parts  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  (See  Baronage,  voLi. 
177.)  From  Fuller's  Worthies  we  find 
that  Elizabeth  widow  of  Thomas  Lord 
Clifibrd  was  sheriffess  of  Westmorelaiid 
for  many  years:  and  from  Pennant's 
Scottish  Tour  we  learn  that  for  the  same 
county,  Anne,  the  celebrated  countess  of 
Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  ofteo 
sat  in  person  as  sheriffess.  Yet  Rit:MW 
doubted  of  facts  to  substantiate  Mr.  War- 
ton's  assertion.  See  his  Obs.p.  10.  and 
reply  in  the  Gent  Mag.  1782.  p.  573.— 
\KYiik."\  »»  leim. 
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That  your  norture  aoti  your  M;rvisp, 
Ys  holden  of  su  grete  empryse. 
I  pray  you  that  I  may  dwelle  here 
Sonime  of  your  seruyae  for  to  lere." 
The  lady  by  held  Ipumydone, 
Hym  semyd  wele  a  gentilmane. 
She  knew  none  suche  in  hyr  londe, 
So  goodly  a  mane  &  wde  fiirand'^: 
She  saw  also  by  his  norture 
He  was  a  man  of  grete  valure; 
She  cost  fulle  Bone  in  hyr  thoght 
That  for  no  seruyce  come  he  noght; 
But  it  was  worship  hyr  vnto 
In  feyre  seruyce  hym  to  do. 
She  sayd,  "  Syr,  welcome  ye  be. 
And  alle  that  comyn  be  with  tlie ; 
Sithe  ye  haue  had  aogrete  travayle, 
Of  a  service  ye  shatle  not  fayle  : 
In  tiiya  contre  ye  may  dwcllc  here, 
And  at  youre  wille  for  to  lere; 
Of  the  cuppe  ye  slialle  serue  me 
And  alle  your  men  with  you  shal  be; 
Ye  may  dwelle  here  at  youre  wille, 
But'  your  beryng  be  fulle  ylle." 
"  Madame,"  he  sayd,  "  grantniercy," 
(le  thaiikid  the  lady  cortesly. 
She  Gomandyth  hym  to  the  mete, 
But  or  he  satte  in  any  sete, 
Ue  saluted  theym  grete  &  smatle, 
As  a  gentille  man  ehuld  in  halle ; 
Alle  they  eayd  snne  anone, 
They  saw  neuyr  so  goodly  a  mane, 
Ne  HO  light,  ne  so  glad, 
Ne  non  that  »o  rychc  atyre  had  ; 
There  was  none  that  sat  nor  yede'. 
But  they  had  mervelle  of  hya  dede', 
And  «ayd,  he  was  no  lytell  syre 
That  myght  shew  suche  atyre. 
Whan  they  had  ete,  and  grace  snyd. 
And  the  tabylle  away  was  leyd; 
Vpp  than  arooe  Ipomyilon, 
And  to  the  botery  he  went  anone, 
And  [|dyde3  his  mantille  hym  aboute; 
On  hym  lokyd  alle  the  routei 
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And  eueiy  man  sayd  to  other  there, 
'<  Wille  ye  se  the  proude  squeer 
Shalle  seme'  my  lady  of  the  wyne. 
In  hys  mantelle  that  is  so  fyne?'* 
That  they  hym  scornyd  wist  he  noght. 
On  othyr  thyng  he  had  his  thoght. 
He  toke  the  cuppe  of  the  botelere. 
And  drewe  a  lace  of  sylke  fulle  clerey 
Adowne  than  felle  hys  mantylle  by. 
He  prayd  hym  fpr  hys  curtessy, 
That  lyteUe  yifte^  that  he  wolde  nome 
Tille  cHfte  sone  a  better  cpme. 
Vp  it  toke  the  botelere, 
Byfore  the  lady  he  gan  it  bere> 
Ajid  prayd  the  lady  hertely 
To  thanke  hym  of  his  cortessye. 
Alle  that  was  tbo  in  the  halle 
Grete  honowre  they  spake  hym  alle; 
And  sayd  he  was  no  lytelle  man 
That  suche  yiftys  yiffe  kan. 
There  he  dwellyd  many  a  day, 
And  servid  the  lady  wele  to  pay, 
He  bare  hym  on  so  feyre  manere 
To  knyghtis^  ladyes,  and  squyere, 
Alle  louyd  hym  that  were  hym  by. 
For  he  bare  hym  so  cortesly. 
The  lady  had  a  cosyne  that  hight  Jason^ 
Fulle  wele  he  louyd  Ipomyd<m ; 
Where  that  he  yede  in  or  oute, 
Jason  went  with  hym  aboute. 
The  lady  lay,  but  she  slept  noght, 
For  of  tiie  squyere  she  had  grete  thoght ; 
How  he  was  feyre,  and  shapd  wele. 
Body  and  armes,  and  euery  dele; 
There  was  non  in  alle  hir  land 
So  wel  besemyd  doughty  of  hand. 
But  she  kowde  wete  for  no  case, 
Whens  he  come,  ne  what  he  was, 
Ne  of  no  man  oowde  ehquere 
Other  than  the  strange  squyere. 
She  hyr  bythought  on  a  queyntyse, 
If  she  myght  know  in  ony  wyse. 
To  wete  whereof  he  were  come ; 
Thys  was  hyr  thoght  alle  &  somme 


fcv.l 


8ha  thought  to  woda  hjr  men  to  tame'. 

That  she  oiyght  knowe  hyni  by  his  game. 

Oh  the  morow  whan  it  was  day 

To  hyr  men  llian  gan  she  say, 

"  To  morow  whan  it  is  day  lyght, 

Loke  ye  be  alle  redy  dight, 

With  youre  handia  [houndis^  more  and  Icsse, 

In  the  forest  to  lake  my  greae ; 

Anil  [here  1  wille  my  self  be. 

Voure  game  to  bybold  and  see." 

Ipoinydon  had  houndia  thre, 

That  he  brogUt  fromc  his  contre ; 

Wlien  they  were  to  the  wodde  gone, 

This  lady  and  hyr  men  ichotie. 

And  with  hem  hyr  howndis  laddi;, 

Alle  that  euyr  any  howndis  had. 

Sir  Thalomew  foryate  he  noght, 

His  ma«tres  howndis  thedyr  he  broght, 

That  majiy  a  day  ne  bad  ronne  ere, 

FuUe  wele  he  thoght  to  note  hem  there. 

Whan  they  come  to  the  laund  on  hight, 

The  quenys  pavylon  there  was  pight, 

That  she  myght  se  of  the  best, 

Alle  the  game  of  the  forest. 

Tiie  wandlessours  went  throw  the  forthtt, 

And  to  the  lady  brought  many  a  best', 

Herte  aad  hynde,  buk  and  doo, 

And  oiUir  beslia  many  moo. 

The  howndia  that  were  of  gret  prise, 

Pluckid  downc  dere  alle  at  a  tryse, 

Iponiydon  with  his  houndis  Ihoo 

Drew  downe  bothe  buk  and  doo, 

More  he  toke  with  houndis  thre 

Than  alle  that  otiiyr  compaigne. 

There  squyres  vndyd  hyr  dere, 

Iche  man  on  his  owne  mancre; 

Ipomydon  a  dere  yede  vnto, 

FuHe  konnyogly  gan  he  it  vndo ; 

So  feyre  that  veneson  he  gan  to  dight. 

That  botlie  hym  byheld  squyere  and  knyght. 

The  lady  lokyd  oute  of  hyr  pavylounc. 

And  saw  hym  dight  the  vcnyso&e. 

lliere  she  had  grete  deynte 

And  so  had  alle  that  dyd  hym  see ; 
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She  saw  alle  that  he  downe  droughe. 
Of  huntyng  she  wist  he  cowde  inoughe, 
And  thoght  in  hyr  herte  than 
That  he  was  come  of  gentille  men. 
She  bad  Jason  hyr  men  to  calle ; 
Home  they  passyd  grete  &  smaiie. 
Home  they  come  sone  anone, 
This  lady  to  hyr  mete  gan  gone. 
And  of  venery'  had  hyr  fille, 
For  they  had  take  game  at  wiUe. 

He  is  aftewards  knighted  with  great  solemnity. 

The  heraudes  gaff  the  child"*  the  gree, 
A  M^  pownde  he  had  to  fee, 
Mynstrellys  had  yiftes  of  golde 
And  fourty  dayes  thys  fest  was  holde.* 

The  metrical  romance  entitled  La  Mort  Arthure,  preserved  in 
the  same  repository,  is  supposed  by  the  learned  and  accurate  'Wan- 
Icy,  to  be  a  translation  from  the  French :  who  adds,  that  it  is  not  per- 
haps older  than  the  times  of  Henry  the  Seventh.^     But  as  it  abounds 
with  many  Saxon  words,  and  seems  to  be  quoted  in  Str  B£VTS^  1 
have  given  it  a  place  here.     Notwithstanding  the  title,  and  the  exor- 
dium which  promises  the  history  of  Arthur  and  the  Sangreal, — ^the 
exploits  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake  king  of  Benwike,  his  intrigues  wiUi 
Arthur's  queen  Geneura,  and  his  refusal  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Ascalot,  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem.     At  the  close, 
the  repentance  of  Lancelot  and  Geneura,  who  both  assume  the  habit 
of  religion,  b  introduced.     The  writer  mentions  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  a  tournament  performed  by  some  of 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Tabled. 

Tho  to  the  castelle  gonne  they  fare, 

To  the  ladye  fayre  and  bright : 
Blithe  was  the  lady  thare, 

That  they  wold  dwelle  with  hyr  that  night. 
Hastely  was  there  soper  yare' 

Off  mete  and  drinke  rychely  dight ; 

.     *  venison,  [hunting,  game.]  mere  compilation,  whilst  it  followt  with 

*"  Ipomydon.                "  MS.  f.  61.  b.  tolerable  exactness  the  French  romance 

^   MS.    Harl.    2252.   49.    f.   86.    Pr.  of  Lancelot;  and  its  phraseology,  whkh 

"  Lordinges  that  are  leffe  and  deare."  perfectly  resembles  that  of  Chester  and 

Never  printed.  other  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  be- 

[The  late  Mr.  Ritson  was  of  opinion  trays  no  marks  of  affectation. — Ellis.  A 

that  [this  romance]  was  versified  from  new  edition   of  Caxton's  Morte  Arthur 

the  prose  work  of  the  same  name  written  has  since  been  published  by  Mr.Southey, 

by  Malory  and  printed  by  Caxton;  in  2  vols.  4to.  1817. — Price.! 

proof  of  which  he  contended  that  the  style  '  Signat  K.  ii.  b.           ^  MS.  t  89.  b. 

is  marked  by  an  evident  affectation  of  antl-  '  ready.     See  Glossary  to  the  Oxford 

quity.     But  intruthit  diffeTamo%\e%aftXi-  ^^\"C\otv  ^l  ^\v«&u:^%^«^  1771.     In  wc. 

risJIy  from  Malory's  voxk,  ^\ac\i  ^aa  t^  \_k\»ft^w«fc%xA.^%o2»*w5vr^ 


|r¥.3  LA  MOBT  ARTHL-RE. 

I       On  the  morow  gonno  they  dyne  &  fare, 
t  Both  Laiincelott  and  that  othere  knight. 

Whan  they  come  in  to  the  felJ, 
I  Myche  there  waa  of  game  &  play, 

r        A  while  tfaey  hovid',  &  byheld 
'  How  Arthurs  knightis  rode  that  day, 

1        Galehodis'  party  bygan  to  hel<l ", 
I  On  fotc  his  knightis  ar  led  away; 

I        Launcelott  stiif  was  vudyr  Bcheld, 
{  Thinkis  to  helpe  yif  that  he  may. 

Besyde  hym  come  than  sire  Ewayne, 

Dreme"  aa  any  wilde  bore; 
Lnimcelott  springis  hym  ageyne". 
In  rede  armys  that  he  bore  ; 
■  A  dynte  he  yatf  with  mekilie  mayne. 
Sire  Ewayne  was  vnhorsid  tharc, 
I        That  alle  nteu  wente'  he  had  beue  slayue^ 
So  waa  he  wooadyd  wondyrsare". 
Sir  Bocrte  thoughte  no  thtnge  good, 
When  sire  Ewayne  vnhorsid  was; 
'        Forthc  he  springis,  aa  he  were  wodC) 
I  To  Launcelot  witliouten  lees. 

Launcelot  hytte  hym  on  the  hode, 
The  nexte  way  to  ground  he  e)teae; 
'        Was  none  so  stiff  agayne  hym  stode 
'  FuUe  thynne  he  made  the  ihikkest  prees*. 

,        Sir  Lyonelle  beganne  to  tene'', 
I  And  haalfity  he  made  hym  bowneS 

To  Launcelott,  with  hertc  kene, 
I  He  rode  with  hclme  and  aword  browne; 

Launcelott  hitte  hym  as  1  wene, 

Throughe  the  helme  in  to  the  crowne : 
That  euyr  aflere  it  was  sene  ; 

Bothe  hora  and  man  there  yede  adowne. 
The  knightis  gadrid  togedii-e  tharet 
And  gan  with  crafte,  Ac. 

^Id  give  many  more  ample  specimens  of  the  romantic  poems  of 
tnameleM  minstrels,  who  probably  flourished  before  or  about  the 
(of  Edward  the  Second''.     But  it  is  neither  uiy  inclination  uor  in- 


^niiid,  fUrried.— M.l 

IrGaluil-t. 

'nAaf,  ^U,  L  «.  yield,  [heel 

wy.— M.j 

-  «  ^,»  ■ 


lioned  in  the  Pcotogue  to  Curt  de  Lyon, 
ibovcciled.  SeealHp.  lit4.ofibu«aluine. 
[ii  Ihe  Cotton  muiiucripti  there  is  Uw  me- 
Iricil  romance  of  Orlimam  fmptraltr,  but 
It  hu  nothing  of  Ihe  hiitury  o(  tV      " 
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tendon  to  write  a  catalogue,  or  compile  a  miscellany.     It  is  not  to  be 
expecled  that  this  work  should  be  a  general  repository  of  our  antient 


manuscripU  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  poem 
with  the  same  title,  but  a  very  different 
beginning,  viz.  "  Lytyll  and  mykyll  olde 
and  younge."  Bibl.  Publ.  690.  30. — 
[This  romance  will  be  found  in  Mr.  We- 
ber's collection,  vol.  iii.  p.  157. — Price.] 
— The  emperor  Octaoyen,  perhaps  the 
same,  is  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Dreme, 
v.  368.  Among  Hatton's  manuscripts  in 
Bibl.  Bodl.  [No.  100.]  we  have  a  French 
poem,  Romam  de  Otheviene  Emperear  de 
Rome,     Hyper.  Bodl.  4046. 21. 

[A  metrical  romance  of  Octavyan  was 
printed  by  W.  de  Worde,  bU  U  with  wood- 
cuts. See  MS.  HarL  5905.  £  17.  (Bay- 
ford).— M.] 

In  the  same  line  of  the  aforesaid  Pro- 
logue, we  have  the  romance  of  Ury.  This 
is  probably  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Ewaine  or  Yvain,  mentioned  in  the 
Court  Mantell.  Mem.  Anc.  Chevai.  ii. 
p.  62. 

Li  rois  pris  par  la  destre  main 
L'  amis  monseignor  Yvain 
Qui  au  ROi  Urien  fu  filz, 
£t  bons  chevaliers  et  hardiz. 
Qui  tant  ama  chiens  et  oisiaux. 

Specimens  of  the  English  Syr  Bevys 
may  be  seen  in  Percy's  Ball,  iiu  216, 217, 
297.  edit  1767.  And  Observations  on  the 
Fairy  Queen,  §  ii.  p.  50.  It  is  extant  in 
the  black  letter.  It  is  in  manuscript  at 
Cambridge,  BibL  Publ.  690.  30.  And 
Coll.  Caii,  A  9.  5.  And  MSS.  Bibl.  Adv. 
Edinb.  W  4.  1.  Num.  xxii. 

[It  is  in  this  romance  of  Syr  Bevys, 
that  the  knight  passes  over  a  bridge,  die 
arches  of  which  are  hung  round  with  small 
bells.  Signat.  E  iv.  'This  is  an  oriental 
idea.  In  the  Alcoran  it  is  said,  that  one 
of  the  felicities  in  Mahomet's  paradise, 
will  be  to  listen  to  the  ravishing  music  of 
an  infinite  number  of  bells,  hanging  on 
the  trees,  which  will  be  put  in  motion  by 
the  wind  proceeding  from  the  throne  of 
God.  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  100. 
In  the  enchanted  horn,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  le  Lai  du  Contf  the  rim  of 
the  horn  is  hung  round  with  a  hundred 
bells  of  a  most  musical  sound. — Addi- 
tions.] 

Sidracke  was  translated  into  English 

verse  by  one  Hugh  Campden ;  and  printed, 

probably  not  long  after  it  was  translated, 

at  London,  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  at  the 

cost  of  Dan  Robert  Saltwood,  monk  of 

saint  Austin's  in  Canterbury,  1510.  This 

piece  therefore  belongs  to  a  \ovieT  ^enoA. 

1  have  seen  only  one  mauuscn^l  co^>j  ol 

iU     Laud,  G  57.  fol.  membratv. 


Chaucer  mentions,  in  Sir  Topas,iiiioog 
others,  the  romantic  poems  of  ^  Bkmda' 
mourc,  Sir  Libeaux,  and  Sir  IppoUt,  Of 
the  former  I  find  nothing  more  tiuui  the 
name  occurring  in  Sir  Libemut, 

[This  has  been  copied  from  Peicy*i 
Essay  referred  to  below,  the  last  e^tion 
of  which  reads  Blaundemert,  while  tlK 
best  MSS.  of  Chaucer  read  Pkudnmn, 
—Price.] 

To  avoid  prolix  repetitldns  from  other 
works  in  the  hands  of  ail,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Percy's  Essay  on  antient  metrical  Ro- 
mances, who  has  analysed  the  plan  of  jir 
Libeaux,  or  Sir  Libius  Disecmus,  atlaige, 
p.  17.  See  also  p.  24.  ibid. 

As  to  Sir  IppoHs,  an  antient  poem  with 
that  title  occurs  in  manuscript,  MSS.  Cot- 
ton, Calig.  A  4i.  t  77.  and  MS.  Vemoa, 
f.  296.  [Other  copies  may  be  found  in 
MSS.  Ashmole,  61.  f.  83.  and  750.  £  147. 
and  MS.  Arund.  140.  Br.  Mus. — M.]  But 
as  Chaucer  is  speaking  of  romances  of 
chivalry,  which  he  means  to  ridicule,  and 
this  is  a  religious  legend,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  this  is  the  piece  alluded  to  by 
Chaucer.  However,  I  will  here  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  it  from  the  exordium.  MS. 
Vernon,  f.  296. 

Her  bi  ginneth  a  tretys 

That  me  clepeth  Ypotys. 
Alle  that  wolleth  of  wisdom  lere, 
Lustneth  now,  and  je  may  here ; 
Of  a  tale  of  holi  writ  ^ 

Seynt  John  the  evangelist  witnesseth  it 
How  hit  bifelle  in  grete  Rome, 
The  cheef  citee  of  Cristendome, 
A  childe  was  sent  of  mihtes  most, 
Thorow  vertue  of  the  holi  gost : 
The  emperour  of  Rome  than 
His  name  was  hoten  sire  Adrian ; 
And  when  the  child  of  grete  honour 
Was  come  bifore  the  emperour. 
Upon  his  knees  he  him  sette 
The  emperour  full  faire  he  grette: 
The  emperour  with  milde  chere 
Askede  him  whethence  he  come  were,  &c. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  progress 
of  our  poetry,  to  bring  other  specimens 
of  these  compositions.  See  Obs.  on 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  ii.  42,  43. 

I  must  not  forget  here,  that  Sir  Gawaine, 
one  of  Arthur's  champions,  is  celebrated 
in  a  separate  romance.  Among  Tanner's 
manuscripts,  we  have  the  Weddynge  of  Sir 
Gawain,  Numb.  455.  Bibl.  BodL  It  be- 
gins, ^*  Be  ye  blythe  and  listeneth  to  the 
X-^^o^  tvVoxdft  rlche."  [This  reference  is 
etTOw^ow^,  «xA  ^^  ^^\sv  VdiSk  Vsftxxv  sought 
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^poetry.  I  cannot  however  help  observing,  that  English  literature  ai 
3)nglbh  poetry  suffer,  while  so  many  pieces  of  this  kind  still  rema 
concealed  and  forgotten  in  our  manuscript  libraries.  They  contain 
XM)mmon  with  the  prose-romances,  to  most  of  which  indeed  thi 
gave  rise,  amusing  images  of  antient  customs  and  institutions,  n 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  or  at  least  not  otherwise  so  strikingly  delineate 
and  they  preserve  pure  and  unmixed,  those  fables  of  chivalry  whii 
formed  the  taste  and  awakened  the  imagination  of  our  elder  EnglL 
classics.  '  The  antiquaries  of  former  times  overlooked  or  rejected  the 
▼aluable  remains,  which  they  despised  as  false  and  frivolous ;  and  ci 
ployed  their  industry  in  reviving  obscure  fragments  of  uninstructi 
morality  or  uninteresting  history.  But  in  the  present  age  we  arc  b 
ginning  to  make  ample  amends:  in  which  the  curiosity  of  the  antiqu 
rian  is  connected  with  taste  and  genius,  and  his  researches  tend  to  di 
play  the  progress  of  human  manners,  and  to  illustrate  the  history 
lociety. 

Afl  a  further  illustration  of  the  general  subject,  and  many  particulai 

of  this  section  and  the  three  last,  I  will  add  a  new  proof  of  the  rev 

fence  in  which  such  stories  were  held,  and  of  the  familiarity  with  whi< 

they  must  have  been  known,  by  our  ancestors.     These  fables  were  n 

only  perpetually  repeated  at  their  festivals,  but  were  the  constant  o 

jects  of  their  eyes.     The  very  walls  of  their  apartments  were  cloth< 

with  romantic  history.     Tapestry  was  antiently  the  fashionable  fun 

tiire  of  our  houses,  and  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  lively  representatio: 

of  this  sort.     The  stories  of  the  tapestry  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Hen: 

the  Eighth  are  still  preserved^;  which  I  will  here  give  without  rcserv 


Percy  has  printed  the  Marriage  of  Sir 
Oawasrne,  which  he  believes  to  have  fiir- 
Hished  Chaucer  with  his  Wife  of  Bath. 
fialL  i.  1 1.  It  begins,  **  King  Arthur  lives 
in  merry  Carlisle."  I  think  I  have  some- 
where seen  a  romance  in  verse  entitled, 
Th£  Turke  and  Oawaine. — [This  romance 
«>oeurs  in  Bishop  Percy's  catalogue  given 
firom  his  fi>Iio  MS. — Price.] 

[From  a  French  MS.  of  the  Romans 
de  Othevien  Emperor  de  Rome,  be* 
queathed  by  Hatton  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  an  elegant  translated  abridge- 
ment has  been  made,  and  printed  for 
private  distribution,  (Oxford,  1809.)  by 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  late  professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
—Park.] 

•  *'  The  seconde  part  of  the  Inventorye 
of  our  late  sovereigne  lord  kyng  Henry 
the  Eighth,  conteynynge  his  guard-robes, 
houshold-stuff;&c.&c"  MS.Harl.  1419. 
foL  The  original.  Compare  p.  119.  of  this 
volume,  and  Walpole's  A  need.  Paint,  i. 
p.  10. 

[I  make  no  apology  for  adding  here  an 
account  of  the  Airniture  of  a  Closet  at 


the  old  royal  palace  of  Greenwich,  in  t 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  as  it  thro' 
light  on  our  general  subject,  by  giving 
lively  picture  of  the  fashicHis,  arts,  amui 
ments,  and  modes  of  life,  which  then  pi 
vailed.  From  the  same  manuscript  in  t 
British  Museum.  "  A  clocke.  A  glai 
ofstecle.  Four  battell  axes  of  wood.  T\ 
quivers  with  arrowes.     A  painted  tal 

[i.  e.  a  picture].     A  payre  of  ballan 
balances  J,  with  waights.  A  case  of  tyn 
with  a  plot'     In  the  window  [a  large  boi 
window],  a  rounde  mapp.     A  standin, 
glasse  of  Steele  in  ship. — A  branche 
flowres  wrought  upon  wyre.     Two  pay 
of  playing  tables  of  bone.     A  payre 
chcsmen  in  a  case  of  black  lether.     Ti 
birds  of  Araby.     A  gonne  [gun]  upon 
stocke  wheeled.     Five  paxes  [crucifixe 
of  glasse  and  woode.   A  tablet  of  our  lad 
and  saint  Anne.    A  standinge  glasse  wi 
imagery  made  of  bone.     Three  payre 
hawkes  gloves,  with  two  lined  with  velve 
Three  combe-cases  of  bone  furnished, 
night-cappe  of  blacke  vclvett  embrawde 
ed.  Sampson  made  in  alablastcr.  A  pee 
of  unicorne's  home.  Littel  boxes  in  a  ca 
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ineluding  other  subjects,  as  they  happen  to  occur,  equally  descripdve  of 
the  times.  In  the  tapestry  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  original  and  moA 
antient  seat  of  our  monarchs,  there  are  recited  Godfreytof  Bulloig^ 
the  three  kings  of  Cologn,  the  emperor  Constantino,  saint  George,  kbift 
Erkenwald',  the  history  of  Hercules,  Fame  and  Honour,  the  Triimpl^ 
of  Divinity,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  saint  Geofg^s 
the  eight  Kings,  the  ten  Kings  of  France,  the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  Dnl^^ 
Joshua,  the  riche  history  of  king  David,  the  seven  Deadly  Sins, 
riche  history  of  the  Passion,  the  Stem  of  Jesses,  our  Lady  and 
king  Solomon,  the  Woman  of  Canony,  Meleager,  and  the  Danoe 


of  woode.  Four  littel  coffVe^for  jewels.  A 
home  of  iTorie.  A  standinge  diall  in  a 
~  case  of  copper.  A  home-glasse.  Eight 
cases  of  trenchers.  Forty-four  dogs  col- 
lars, of  sondrye  makynge.  Seven  lyans  of 
sillce.     A  purse  of  crymson  satten  for  a 

embrawdered  with  golde.    A  round 

painted  table  with  th'  ynuige  of  a  kinge. 
A  foldinge  table  of  images.  One  payre 
of  bedes  [beads]  of  jasper  garnyshed  with 
lether.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
'  hawkes  hoodes.  A  globe  of  paper.  A 
mappe  made  lyke  a  scryne.  Two  green 
boxes  with  wrought  corall  in  them.  Two 
boxes  covered  with  blacke  velvett.  A 
reede  tipt  at  both  ends  with  golde,  and 
bolts  for  a  turony'  bowe.  A  chaire  of 
joyned  worke.  An  elle  of  synnamounde 
[cinnamon]  sticke  tipt  with  sylver.  Three 
ridinge  roddes  for  ladies,  and  a  yard  [rod] 
of  blake  tipt  with  home.  Six  walkyng 
staves,  one  covered  with  silke  and  golde. 
A  blake  satten-bag  with  chesmen.  A 
table  with  a  cloth  [a  picture]  of  saint 
George  embrawdered.  A  case  of  fyne 
carved  work.  A  box  with  a  bird  of  Araby. 
Two  long  cases  of  blacke  lether  with  pe- 
degrees.  A  case  of  Irish  arrows.  A  table, 
withwordes,of  Jhesus.  A  target  Twenty- 
nine  bowes."  MSS.  Harl.  1412.  fol.  58. 
In  the  Gallery  at  Greenwich,  mention 
is  made  of  a  *'  Mappe  of  England."  Ibid, 
fol.  58.  And  in  Westminster-palace  "a 
Mappe  of  Hantshire."  fol.  133.  A  proof 
that  the  topography  of  England  was  now 
studied.  Amongvarious  heads  of  Furni- 
ture, or  stores,  at  the  castle  of  Windsor,  such 
as  Horns,  Gtrdelles,  Hawkes  Hoods, 
Weapons,  Bucklers,  Dogs  Collars, 
and  Aiglettes,  Walking-staves  are 
specified.  Under  this  last  head  we  have, 
"  A  Cane  garnished  with  sylver  and  gilte, 
with  astronomic  upon  it.  A  Cane  gar- 
nished with  golde  havinge  a  perfume  in 
the  toppe,  undre  that  a  diall,  with  a  paire 
of  twitchers,  and  a  paire  of  compasses  of 


golde  and  a  ibote  renlie  of  golde,  % 
and  the  file,  th'  afte  [the  handle  of 
knife]  or  golde  with  a  whetstone  Ci_ 
with  golde,  &c"  foL  407.— ADDiTiovt.] 

'  So  in  the  record.     But  he  was  tlie 
third  bishop  of  Sl  Paurs,  London,  son  of 
king  Ofia,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  St 
Paul's  church,  in  which  he  had  a  mast  n- 
perb  shrine.  He  was  canonised.   Dogdsk, 
among  many  other  curious  particulsn  re- 
lating to  his  shrine,  says,  that  in  the  year 
1339  it  was  decorated  anew,  when  three 
goldsmiths,  two  at  the  wages  of  five  difl- 
lings  by  the  week,  and  one  at  eight,  worked 
upon  it  for  a  whole  year.    Hist  St  Paol'i, 
p.  21.     See  also  p.  233. 

*  This  was  a  fiivourite  subject  fiv  s 
large  gothic  window.     This  subject  sbo 
composed  a  branch  of  candlesticks  thence 
called  a  jesse,  not  unusual  in  the  antient 
churches.  In  the  year  1097,  HugodeFkri, 
abbot  of  S.  Aust  Canterb.  bought  for  die 
choir  of  his  church  a  great  branch-candle- 
stick.    "  Candelabrum  magnum  in  choro 
eeneum  quod  jesse  vocatur  in  partibus  emit 
transmarinis."     Thorn,  Dec  Script  coL 
1796.     About  the  year  1330,  Adam  de 
Sodbury,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  gave  to 
his  convent  "Unuro  dorsale  Uneum  k 
Jesse."     Heam.  Joan.  Glaston,  p.  265. 
That  is,  a  piece  of  tapestry  embroidered 
with  the  stem  of  Jesse,  to  be  hung  round 
the  choir,  or  other  parts  of  the  church,  on 
high  festivals.     He  also  gave  a  tapestry 
of  this  subject  for  the  abbot's  halt  Ibid. 
And  I  cannot  help  adding,  what  indeed  is 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note,  that  he  gave  his  mona- 
stery, among  other  costly  presents,  a  great 
clock,  processionibus  et  spectaculis  insig- 
nitum,  an  organ  of  prodigious  nxe,  and 
eleven  bells,  six  for  the  tower  of  the  churdi, 
and  five  for  the  clock  tower.  He  also  new 
vaulted  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  ad- 
orned the  new  roof  with  beautiful  paint- 
ings. Ibid. 


^  r  eiYvK^*  T  Ycoxvt  \tv  \t %\wv^. 
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vabre**.     At  Durham-place  we  find  the  Citle  of  Ladles',  the  ta- 

io  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy,  the  City  of  Peace,  the  Prodigal  Son '', 

itbuT,  and  other  pieces  of  Scripture.     At  Windsor  castle  the  siege  of 

rusaleni,  Ahasuenis,  Charlemagne,  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  hawhtnff 

''AuntinffK    At  Nottingham  caaile,  Aniya  and  Amelion".    At  Wood- 

^k.  raiuior,  the  tapestrie  of  CharlemagDe".     At  the  More,  a  palace  in 

"''•^fiirdshire,  king  Arthur,  Hercules,  Astyagea,  and  Cyrus.    At  Rich- 

"""»*!,  the  arras  of  Sir  Uevis,  and  Virtue  and  Vice  fightiug".     Many  of 

_*'**;  subjects  are  repeated  at  Westminster,  Greenwich,  Oatelands,  Be- 

D  in  Surry,  and  other  royal  «eats,  some  of  which  are  now  unknown 

Among  the  rest  we  have  also  Hannibal,  lloIofemeS,  Ro- 

l«is  and  Remus,  j^neaa,  and  Susannah''.    I  have  mentioned  romances 

n  many  of  these  subjects,  and  shall  mention  others.     In  the  ro- 

K  of  SvR  Gut,  that  hero's  combat  with  the  dragon  in  Northum- 

land  is  said  to  Iw  represented  in  tapestry  in  Warwick  castle. 

In  Warwike  the  truth  shall  ye  see 
In  arras  wrought  ful  craftely'. 

is  piece  of  tapestry  appears  to  have  been  in  Warwick  castle  before 
e  year  1398-     It  was  then  so  distinguished  and  valued  a  piece  of  fur- 
i,  that  a  special  grant  was  made  of  it  by  king  Richard  the  Second 


*  t  9.     In  manf  cburcbes  ol  France 

Uchkllnuiks  or  life  Here  peraanatn]  l>y 
•  ecdeiioidn.  nha  all  danced  togplher, 
)d  diMppeired  oiie  after  another.    1 1  was 

oiled  DuNrE  Maccasre,  and  ucmi  to 

hate  bceii  oi'leo  periurmed  In  Si.  Inno- 
cenl'i  at  Paria,  where  WM  afmnuuspiimt- 
hig  ou  lliia  ■Dbjett,  which  gave  rli«  to  Lyd- 
gste'a  paem  under  ibe  ume  title.  8cc 
Ckrpent.  Suppl.  Du  Cange,  Lat.  G1.  il.  p. 
1103.  Uon  will  be  said  of  it  ohen  we 
come  Id  Lydgsie.  [See  Mr.  Douce'scla- 
bonle  work  on  this  subject  published  in 

was.] 

■  A  biiHius  French  allegarica]  romiuice. 
'  A  picture  on  this  bvourile  subject  is 

dolpb'aMtuea  Looking- glui.  "  In  pointed 
doth  the  itorji  of  the  Pruuioal."  l>odil. 
OU  Playi,  vl  !G0. 

'  f.  »B8.  "  f.  364. 

■f.  318.  •  f.  3*8. 

'  Smnt  of  the  tapestry  it  Ilampton- 
oiBFt,  deicribed  in  this  intcntury.  is  lo  ba 

big  iu  its  original  state,  called  the  Biche- 

^^^  [In  an  Imrrntory  of  th>  effi^cti  of  King 
^■Nnry  V.  several  pieces  of  upctir}-  are 
^Kiuiliantd,  with  the  snbjecu  of  the  fal- 
^^HwinB  romtDcH,  •!■.  Btiii  of  llunptoa, 


Octavian,  Cyngtbras,  Hawkyn  namtelet, 
L'arbrp  de  Jeonrue,  Fsniuin  (i.  c.  Phaia- 
mond),  C^harleimiyn,  Duke  Olorian,  El- 
kanui  li  noble,  Rcnaut,  Trail  tvyi  de  Cu- 
leyn,  &c     See  Kolls  of  Pail    sub  anno 

1423.— DnucE.] 

'  Montraufon,  among  the  tapestry  of 
Charles  the  V'ltth,  king  of  France,  in 
the  year  1370,  nienliani,  Le  lappit  dg  la 
Bit  du  mini  TUeitv.  Here  the  offlcer 
who  maile  the  entry  calls  Theseus  a  saint. 
Tkt  mm  Dtadiy  Sou.  Le  taint  Griud, 
he  gtavM  loppi*  de  Ntitf  Prtui,  KryM 
<r  Ireland,  anAGaffrrgi/aBllmgii.  Ho. 
num.  Fr.  iii.  04.  The  ary/pmt  are  the 
Nine  Worthies.  Among  Ihe  stores  at 
Henry  the  Eighth,  taken  is  above,  we 
hare,  "  two  old  suyned  rlotha  uf  the  U 
'  the  greate  cbamber," . 


in  Etaei,  (.  3' 


.   Thesi 


of  Wes 


Ag~i' 

4lu  mile  ./     . 

which  I  believe  was  in  Holbein's  elegant 

Gothic  gatehouse  lately  demolished,  there 

boi'ke  of  enauielled  stutft  of  Ihe  Nyne 
Worlhlet,  »nd  oihen  upon  square  nblev." 
t  ISH.  MSS.  Harl.  1419.  ul  supr. 

'  Signal,  Co.  1,  Some  pethap*  my 
think  this  circumstaDce  an  inautalion  or 
addition  of  later  minstrel*.     A  practice 
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in  that  year,  conveying  **  that  Buit  of  arras  hangings  in  Warwick  caide# 
which  contained  the  story  of  the  famous  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,*'  to* 
gether  with  the  castle  of  Warwick,  and  other  possessions,  to  Thomas 
Holand,  earl  of  Kent^  And  in  the  restoration  of  forfeited  property  to 
this  lord  after  his  imprisonment,  these  hangings  are  particulariy  speci- 
fied in  the  patent  of  king  Henry  the  Fdurth,  dated  1399.  When  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  king  Henry  the  Seyenth,  was  married  to  James  king 
of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1503,  Holyrood  House  at  Edinburgh  was  splen- 
didly decorated  on  that  occasion ;  and  we  are  told  in  an  antient  record, 
that  the  "  hanginge  of  the  queenes  grett  chammer  represented  the  ys- 
tory  of  Troye  toune."  Again,  "the  king's  grett  chammer  had  one  table* 
wer  was  satt,  hys  chammerlayn,  the  grett  sqyer,  and  many  others,  well 
served ;  the  which  chammer  was  haunged  about  with  the  story  of  Her- 
cules, together  with  other  ystorys^"  And  at  the  same  solenmity,  'Mn 
the  hall  wher  the  qwene's  company  wer  satt  in  lyke  as  in  the  other,  an 
wich  was  haunged  of  the  history  of  Hercules,  &c.™"  A  stately  chamber 
in  the  castle  of  Hesdin  in  Artpis,  was  furnished  by  a  duke  of  Burgundy 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  about  the  year  1468*. 
The  affecting  story  of  Coucy's  Heart,  which  gave  rise  to  an  old  metrical 
English  romance  entitled,  tl)e  Knight  of  Courtesy,  and  the  Ladit 
OF  Faguel,  was  woven  in  tapestry  in  Coucy  castle  in  France**  I  have 
seen  an  antient  suite  of  arras,  containing  Ariosto*s  Orlando  and  Ange- 
lica, where,  at  every  group,  the  story  was  all  along  illustrated  with 
short  rhymes  in  romance  or  old  French.  Spenser  sometimes  dresses 
the  superb  bowers  of  his  fairy  castles  with  this  sort  of  historical  drapery. 
In  Hawes*s  Poem  called  the  I'astime  of  Pleasure,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  taken  in  its 
proper  place,  the  hero  of  the  piece  sees  all  his  future  adventures  dis- 
played at  large  in  the  sumptuous  tapestry  of  the  hall  of  a  castle.  I 
have  before  mentioned  the  most  valuable  and  perhaps  most  antient 
work  of  this  sort  now  existing,  the  entire  series  of  duke  William's  de- 
scent on  England,  preserved  in  the  church  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  and 
intended  as  an  ornament  of  the  choir  on  high  festivals.     Bartholinus 


'  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  p.  237. 

t  Leiand.  Coll.  vol.  iii.  p.  295,  296. 
Opuscul.  edit.  1770. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Sec  Obs.  Fair.  Qu.  i.  p.  177. 

*  Howel's  Letters,  xx.  §  vi.  B.  i.  This 
is  a  true  story,  about  the  year  1180.  Fau- 
chet  relates  it  at  large  fVom  an  old  au- 
thentic French  chronicle  ;  and  then  adds, 
*'  Ainsi  fineront  les  amours  du  Chastelain 
du  Couci  et  de  la  dame  de  Faiel."  Our 
Castellan,  whose  name  is  Regnard  de 
Couci,  was  famous  for  his  chansons  and 
chivalry,  but  more  so  for  Yi\»  uivfon\iuflLte 
love,  which  became  ptovciVAaX  \tv  v>\«  o\^ 


French  romances.  See  Fauch.  Rec.  p. 
124.  128.  [The  Knight  of  Curtesy  and 
the  fsdr  Lady  of  Faguel  ha«  been  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Ritson,  vol.  iii.  p.  193.  The  hero 
of  this  Romance  was  Raout  de  Coucy,  and 
not  Regnard  as  stated  by  Warton  on  the 
authority  of  Fauchet  See  Memoires  His- 
tori  ques  sur  Raoul  de  Coucy.  Paris,  1781. 
— Price.]  [The  French  Metrical  Ro- 
mance of  the  Ch&telain  de  Coucy  et  de  la 
Dame  de  Fayel,  has  been  sumptuously 
printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliothdque  du 
Roi,  by  G.  A.  Crapelet,  roy.  8vo.  Paris, 
1829.— M.] 


NOTE  ON    nODEBT  THE  DBVM..  20? 

9^  that  It  vas  on  art  much  cultivated  among  the  antlent  Islanders, 

e  the  histories  of  their  giants  and  champions  in  tapestry*.    The 

W  thing  is  recorded  of  the  nid  Persians ;  and  thb  furniture  is  still  in 

ii  request  among  many  oriental  nations,  particularly  in  Japan  and 

Chins'.     It  is  well  known,  that  to  frame  pictures  of  heroic  adventures 

IB  oeodle-work,  was  a.  favourite  practice  of  classical  antiquity. 


NOTE  ON  ROBERT  THE  DEVIL:  see  page  187.  note". 

That  the  subject  of  the  legend  of  Robert  the  Devil  was  Robert  the 
first  duke  of  Normandy  is  treated  by  some  writcra  as  a  matter  of  much 
uncertainty,  although  Mr.  Price,  in  the  note  referred  to,  appears  to  have 
entertained  no  doubt  of  it.  The  ancient  drama  founded  upon  the  legend 
has  been  lately  printed  at  Rouen  under  the  following  title :  "Miracle  de 
Nostre  Dame  de  Robert  le  Dyable,  filz  du  due  de  Normendie ;  publifi 
d'apr^s  un  MS.  du  xiv  Steele  de  la  Bibl.  du  Roi,  par  plusieurs  mem- 
bres  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiquaires de  Normandie,  1836:"  and  its  publica- 
tion has  uccasiontid  an  examination  of  th^  hypotheses  of  various  writera 
relative  to  this  personage,  in  an  ingenious  essay  by  the  erudite  M.  Pot- 
tier,  published  in  the  Revue  de  Itouen,  for  March  1836.  "Setting 
out,"  aays  he,  "  with  the  scarcely  plausible  opinion,  that  all  the  per- 
fotiages  of  semi-historic  romance  must  have  their  type  and  representa- 
tive in  history,  they  have  set  tliemselvea  to  investigate  what  real  pattern 
the  fabulous  Robert  the  Devil  could  have  been  modelled  oiler.  As 
the  chronicle  Qof  Normandy],  the  drama,  and  the  romance  agree  in 
making  him  the  son  of  a  duke  of  Normandy,  it  lias  been  thence  con- 
cluded that  he  must  himself  have  been  duke  of  Nonuondy  ;  and  cnm- 
parisons  have  been  instituted  of  his  legend  with  the  history  of  the  two 
or  three  Roberts  that  the  whole  ducal  lineage  furnishes.  Yet  neither 
elironiclers  nor  poets  hod  ever  dreamt  of  creating,  of  their  own  mere 
authority,  Robert  the  Devil  duke  of  Normandy:  the  chronicle  makes 
him  die  at  Jerusalem ;  the  romance,  in  a  hermitage  near  Rome ;  and 
the  miracle  makes  him  marry  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  then  of 
course  succeed  his  father- in-law,  agreeably  to  the  eternal  law  of  all 
seekers  of  adventures,  from  the  paladins  of  the  round  table  down  to  the 
renowned  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance."  According  to  the 
later  version  of  the  Bibltoth£<|ue  Bleue,  Robert  brings  his  wife  into 
Normandy,  ascends  the  ducal  throne,  and  having  lived  a  good  prince. 


'  Anitquic.  D*n.  Lib.i.  D.  p.  SI.  di»n«-b>ll  ii  oflht  fiucil  Hlk.  wri 

*  In  the  royil  palace  ot  irddo,  >hkh  bjp  ibe  luoit  ikllful  ■HiOcrn  of  dui  t 

oTCrflowi  with  ■pioruiiun  of  Ihe  most  «i-  iiy.  mil  julDtntd  with  prmb.  golil, 

quiiile   Biiil   tuperb    eaxem    tiubtUlsh-  rihret.  MixtUaiT.  UIilB.  ijii.  c.  U.*i 
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dies  laden  with  honours  and  with  years,  leaving  the  duchy  to  his  son, 
mchard'Sans-PeuTf  whose  marrellous  history  -has  also  been  recounted 
by  the  writers  of  romance. 

Having  given  his  reasons  for  neglecting  this  later  interpolated  ver- 
sion as  unfit  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  and  stated  that  between  the 
personages  in  question  and  the  hero  of  the  romance  the  historical  dif- 
ferences were  radical  and  evident,  whilst  at  the  same  time  some  gene- 
ral traits  of  character  might  suit  any  of  them,  M.  Pettier  enumerates, 
as  those  whose  claims  have  found  supporters,  Rollo,  baptized  und^ 
the  name  of  Robert,  Robert-le-Magnifique,  father  of  the  Conqueror; 
and  lastly  Robert-Courte-Heuse,  son  of  the  latter ;  adding  that,  whilst 
thus  recruiting  for  Roberts,  the  pretensions  of  Robert-le-Fort,  one  of 
the  dukes  of  Neustria  anterior  to  Rollo,  might  perhaps  be  supported 
with  some  plausibility. 

Afler  an  examination  of  the  clsdms  of  these  candidates,  and  of  the 
points  of  analogy  and  dissimilarity  in  the  legend  with  the  lustory  of 
each,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert  the  Devil  is  a  purely 
fabulous  personage,  and  not  to  be  identified  with  any  one  of  them ; 
and  remarks  that  none  of  the  historians,  nearly  contemporary  or  of 
succeeding  ages  until  the  17th  century,  ever  connected  this  appella- 
tion with  either. 

M.  Pettier  gives  us  to  expect  a  fuller  investigation  of  this  and  simi- 
lar questions  in  a  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  entitled  '<  Histoire 
romanesque  de  Normandie  ;  ou  Examen  critique  des  Fables  et  L6- 
gendes  m616es  k  Thistoire  de  cette  province." — R.  T. 
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